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The  Truth  about  an  Incredible  Adventure 

A  firsthand  account  of  the  heroisn 
good  humor,  and  endurance  of  ? 
handful  of  ill-assorted  foot  soldien 
who  fought  the  jungle,  fought  the 
Japs,  and  also  fought  the  bungling 
of  Washington  and  their  theatei 
command  .  . .  and  won 

by  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr 


The  Great  Hunt 
for  Educated  Talent 

John  W.  Gardner 

A  Better  Way  to  Adopt  a  Baby 

Keith  Monroe 

Damage  Suits:  A  Primrose  Path 

to  Immorality 

Morton  M.  Hunt 
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Dewar  Highlander 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
their  colorful  tartans  worn  in 
glory  through  the  centuries. 
Famous,  too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label 
and  Ancestor,  forever  and  always 
a  wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle ! 
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Iping  to  speed  your  telephone  call.  Telephone  man  Byron  Jensen  tests  intricate  equipment  that  gets  your  number  quickly  and  accurately. 
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He  keeps  an  electric  brain  thinking  clearly 

You  benefit  from  skills  like  his  whenever  you  use  the  telephone 


Instructing  Boy  Scouts.  Byron, 
a  troop  chairman,  shows  scouts  how 
to  orient  themselves  with  a  map  and 
compass  in  the  beautiful  Wasatch 
Range  near  Provo,  Utah. 


Every  time  you  make  a  call  over  a  dial 
telephone,  you  start  an  electric  brain  "think- 
ing" in  one  of  our  offices. 

First,  it  tells  you  when  to  start  dialing 
by  means  of  a  tone.  Selects  your  number 
automatically  from  many  thousands  or 
millions.  Then  rings  your  party  or  tells  you 
the  line  is  busy. 

Such  equipment  is  indeed  remarkable. 
But  with  all  its  electronic  magic,  it  still 
needs  the  help  of  people.  Day  and  night, 
there  is  continuous  checking  and  main- 
tenance by  telephone  office  craftsmen  like 
Byron  Jensen. 

"A  big  part  of  the  job,"  he  says,  "is  to 


keep  trouble  off  the  lines.  For  every  one 
of  those  calls  is  important  to  someone. 
And  some  can  be  very  important. 

"Not  only  personal  calls,  but  fire  alarms, 
burglar  alarms,  radio  programs  and  even 
newspaper  pictures  go  through  this  same 
equipment." 

Each  Sunday  Byron  teaches  a  class  for 
boys.  Many  of  his  evenings  and  week  ends 
are  devoted  to  Boy  Scout  work. 

For  a  person  who  enjoys  helping  others, 
he  finds  his  telephone  work  particularly 
satisfying.  "Whenever  I  watch  those  dial 
switches  work,"  he  says,  "I  get  the  feeling 
I'm  at  the  nerve  center  of  the  community." 
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Carl  Sandburg's 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Biography 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  War  Years 

In  Four  Volumes 

Retail  Price  $3g 


Given  to  you... 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS  FROM  THE  CLUB  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

this  Big  Dictionary  or 
one  of  these  Valuable  Sets 


>f<  THE  DICTIONARY  OR  THE  LIBRARY  SET  YOU  CHOOSE  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  YOU  WITH  YOUR  FIRST  PURCHASE  (See  available 
books  in  the  coupon) 

^  THE  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  CAN  BE 
CHOSEN  FROM  AT  LEAST  100  SELECTIONS  AND  ALTERNATES 
MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 
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AFTER  YOUR  SIXTH  PURCHASE-IF  YOU  DECIDE  TO  CON- 
TINUE-WITH  EVERY  SECOND  CLUB  CHOICE  YOU  BUY,  YOU 
WILL  RECEIVE  A  VALUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  (See  coupon) 

LAST  YEAR  ABOUT  $12,000,000  WORTH  OF  FREE  BOOKS, 
RETAIL  VALUE,  WERE  EARNED  AND  RECEIVED  BY  CLUB 
MEMBERS  AS  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

PERHAPS  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  ALL,  THIS  SENSIBLE 
SYSTEM  WILL  SURELY  KEEP  YOU  FROM  MISSING 
THE  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 
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Retail  Price  $25 
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LETTERS 


Eggheads  in  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet 

To  the  Editors: 

John  Fischer's  excellent  column  on 
Eggheads  [November]  was  marred  by 
one  sentence:  "A  long  while  ago,  during 
the  heyday  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Franklin  and  Madison,  they  [the  Egg- 
heads] held  posts  of  command;  but  these 
were  lost,  apparently  for  good,  in  the 
Jacksonian  Revolution." 

The  precise  opposite,  if  you  will  par- 
don me.  is  true.  1  don't  know  of  any 
Eggheads  in  posts  of  command  in  the 
heyday  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton.  Frank- 
lin, and  Madison  other  than  Jefferson, 
Hamilton.  Franklin,  and  Madison. 
On  the  other  hand.  Jackson's  famed 
"Kitchen  Cabinet"  was  the  first  truly 
Presidential  Brain  Trust.  All  were  col- 
lege-trained men  and  all  were  pri- 
marily concerned  with  ideas.  They  were 
Amos  Kendall  (Dartmouth)  :  Roger 
Taney  (Dickinson)  :  and  Francis  Blair 
(Transylvania)  . 

Like  Roosevelt's  Corcoran,  Cohen,  and 
Tugwell.  these  brilliant  minds  of  un- 
questioned integrity  held  at  first  no  of- 
ficial position.  Gradually,  however, 
Jackson  slipped  them  into  positions  of 
power,  Kendall  moved  with  assurance 
in  and  out  of  the  White  House  long 
before  he  was  given  a  minor  position  in 
the  Treasury,  where  he  cleaned  out  the 
crooks,  most  of  whom  were  later  sent 
to  prison.  Finally,  Kendall  became  Post- 
master General.  Kendall  and  Taney 
were  Jackson's  "Corcoran  &  Cohen." 
Blair,  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe, 
never  held  a  government  post  under 
Jackson.  All  three  helped  to  make  Jack- 
son one  of  the  truly  great  American  pres- 
idents. They  were  Grade  A,  Jumbo-size 
Eggheads!  Hugh  Russell  Fraser 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Governor  Shivers 

To  the  Editors: 

I  know  Allan  -Shivers  and  many  of  my 
friends  have  known  him  for  most  of  his 
life.  .  .  .  [He]  is  really  a  humble  man 
with  tremendous  energy.  Like  so  many 
others,  I  have  never  seen  this  "cockiness 
approaching  arrogance."  Contrariwise, 
he  has  been  most  kind,  generous,  and 
helpful.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr. 
Hardeman  has  misconstrued  a  "positive 


approach"  to  matters  as  arrogance.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  admirers  of  Governor  Shiv- 
ers hope  that  he  will  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  .  .  . 

Apparently  Mr.  Hardeman  has  tried 
to  wash  Allan  Shivers  out  of  the  political 
picture  of  the  future  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  some  misinformed  free- 
lance writers  did  in  England  relative  to 
Mr.  Churchill.  Shivers  has  a  heart  as  big 
as  his  body.  .  .  . 

Albert  Anderson  Morey 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Religious  Boundary  Dispute 

To  the  Editors': 

Congratulations  on  publishing  the 
Hedley  article  "Frontiers  of  Religion" 
[November].  I  am  a  Harper's  fan  and 
enjoy  the  many  "frontiers"  it  explores. 
My  only  disenchantment  has  been  with 
occasional  articles  on  religious  subjects. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  in  the  past  that 
you  were  "kicking  dead  horses"  and  that 
no  one  within  the  organization  was 
aware  of  the  real  contributions  made 
within  the  "orthodox  camp"  (Christian 
Scholars)  ....  With  the  Hedley  article 
your  magazine  is  complete. 

John  O.  Mellin 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  read  "Frontiers  of  Religion"  with 
great  interest,  and  finished  it  with  sev- 
eral serious  misgivings.  He  was  con- 
cerned to  present  not  only  a  popular 
summary  of  some  recent  religious  schol- 
arship but  also  to  propose  a  solution, 
by  way  of  symbolism  and  myth,  of  the 
problem  of  religious  knowledge  in  Chris- 
tianity. His  solution  impresses  me  as 
being  a  rather  flat  restatement  of  Paul 
Tillich's  view  (in  Systematic  Theology, 
vol.  I)  which  I  also  find  .  .  .  uncon- 
vincing. One  explanation  of  Hedley's 
thinness  lies,  I  think,  in  his  conspicuous 
misunderstanding  of  Karl  Barth's  the- 
ology as  having  a  basic  affinity  with  mys- 
ticism. Mysticism,  generally,  is  based 
upon  the  notion  that  there  is  a  "religious 
a  priori"  in  human  nature,  which,  if 
cultivated,  can  eventually  lead  the  hu- 
man spirit  to  union  with  the  divine 
nature.  Barth,  on  the  contrary,  taking 
his  lead  from  Kierkegaard,  maintains 
that  there  is  "an  infinite  Qualitative 
difference"  between  God  and  man.  Not 
only  is  no  union  with  God  ever  possible, 
there  is  moreover  no  "point  of  contact" 
in  human  nature  as  such  with  God,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  God  gratuitously  creates, 


moment-by-moment,  such  a  connection. 

Religious  knowledge  is  then,  for  Barth, 
faith:  not  as  assent  to  the  plausibility  or 
"vaulting  imagination"  ol  a  myth  of  the 
God-man.  but  as  the  trusting  response 
to  God's  disclosure  of  Himself  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

One  might  say  that  Barth  began  his 
serious  theological  thinking  at  a  point 
toward  which  Hedley  thinks  current 
Christian  theology  is  groping. 

William  D.  Geoghegan 
Bowdoin  College 
Brunswick,  Me. 

For  the  Buds 

To  the  Editors: 

What  a  delightful  article  by  John 
Sack.  "Almost  Strictly  for  the  Birds,"  in 
your  November  issue!  Mr.  Sack  must  be 
delightful  also  to  write  as  he  does. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Sack  for  writing  it  and 
to  you  for  printing  it. 

Lola  Albright  Carson 
Encina,  California 

The  Harm  Good  People  Do 

To  the  Editors: 

A  good  friend  of  mine  waved  the 
October  issue  of  Harper's  at  me  the 
other  day  with  the  words,  "You  are  vin- 
dicated." She  was  referring  to  your  ar- 
ticle, "The  Harm  Good  People  Do." 

Since  February  1955  we  own  and  oper- 
ate a  candy  store  and  luncheonette  in 
Fairlawn,  N.  J.,  opposite  the  Warren 
Point  Grade  School.  .  .  .  We  started  a 
full  line  of  magazines  by  about  Mav 
1955. 

Early  this  spring  a  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor  Office's  letter  arrived  advis- 
ing all  magazine  dealers  under  his  juris- 
diction of  a  drive  against  "offensive" 
cartoon  literature.  This  was  followed  up 
by  the  visit  of  two  detectives  who  picked 
six  of  those  books  and  magazines  at 
random  and  told  us  to  take  these  off 
the  rack  and  not  to  display  or  sell  them 
from  now  on.  We  duly  made  a  note  of 
these  and  have  not  handled  them  since 
because  we  were  brought  up  as  law-abid- 
ing Burger  and  were  told  and  di- 
rected by  a  law-enforcing  agency  and  its 
officers. 

We— maybe  more  so  than  others 
in  the  same  position— obliged  imme- 
diately since  we  only  leit  Nazi  Germany 
in  1941  and  were  used  to  being  told  by 
police  and  Gestapo  what  to  do  and  what 
not— more  so  the  latter. 

Everything  went  fine  until  about  Mav 
or  so  we  received  the  visit  of  a  priest 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  which  is  located  in 
East  Paterson,  about  half  a  mile  away. 
He  demanded  that  we  remove  all  liter- 
ature offensive  to  his  "League,"  handed 
my  husband  a  list  of  the  approved  and 


ySu  will  enjoy  music  far  more . . . 

if  you  know  what  to  listen  for 

THE  SENSIBLE  IDEA:  You  receive  the  complete  performance  of 
a  great  work  of  music  presented  on  two  sides  of  a  12-inch  33V3 
R.P.M.  long-playing  record.  With  it  (when  you  want  it)  is  a  10-inch 
record  of  comment  and  musical  illustrations  which  will  show  you 
what  to  listen  for,  in  order  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  the  music. 
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ANY  TWO  of  these  Itfusic-Appreciation  Records 

for  the  price  of  one 


BEETHOVEN'S  "Eroica"  Symphony 

conducted  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  with  The 


Stad  ium  Concerts  Symphony  Orchestra 
ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  MR.  BERNSTEIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S  J ij hb  Symphony 

conducted  by  MAX  RUDOLF  with  The  Stadium  Concerts 
Symphony  Orchestra  •  ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


MENDELSSOHN'S  "Scotch"  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 

with  the  Music  Appreciation  Symphony  Orchestra 

ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  DAVID  RANDOLPH 


(EACH  A  TWO-RECORD  SET— SEE  ABOVE) 


BEETHOVEN'S  Violin  Concerto  in 

D  major  played  by  DAVID  OISTRAKH 

ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH 


DVORAK'S  "Wen?  World"  Symphony 

conducted  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  with  The  Stadium  Con- 
certs Symphony  Orchestra  •   ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  MR.  BERNSTEIN 

MENDELSSOHN 'SJWoCoHcerfo 

CNo.  i  played  by  EMIL  GILELS  And  the  Kroll 
Quartet  plays  MENDELSSOHN^  OCTET  FOR 
STRINGS  •  ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


BRAHMS'  Violm  Cone  erto  in  D  major 

conducted  by  WALTER  GOEHR  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  •  ANALYSIS  RECORD  Bf  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


STRAVINSKY'S  firebird  Suite 

conducted  by  GEORGE  SZELL  with  the  Music 
Appreciation  Symphony  Orchestra  •  ANALYSIS  RECORD 
BY  RUSSELL  SMITH 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S  " Patbetic]ue"  Symphony 

conducted  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  with  The  Stadium  Con- 
certs  Symphony  Orchestra     •     ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  MR.  BERNSTEIN 


BRAHMS'  Second  Symphony 

conducted  by  ALFRED  WALLENSTEIN  with  the 
Los  Anpeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
ANALYSIS  RECORD  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


TRY  A  ONE-MONTH  PROVISIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


A  ll  the  above  are  recent  Music- 
Y^^Appreciation  recordings,  and 
since  they  all  demonstrate,  in  an  ex- 
citing way,  the  Music- Appreciation 
Records  idea,  we  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  any  two  sets  for  the  price 
of  one. 

The  regular  price  of  each  of  these 
two-disc  recordings  is  $3.90  (plus  a 
small  mailing  charge).  One  disc  is 
a  12-inch  performance  record,  the 
other  is  a  10-inch  analysis  record. 
Should  you  want  to  receive  other 
great  works  of  music  performed  and 
analyzed  in  this  way,  you  can  allow 


this  one-month  provisional  subscrip- 
tion to  continue  for  as  short  or  as 
long  a  time  as  you  please.  If,  how- 
ever, the  idea,  after  this  demonstra- 
tion, does  not  come  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, you  may  cancel  immediately. 

If  you  decide  to  continue  you  will 
not  be  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  records.  A  different  work 
is  announced  in  advance  each 
month,  described  interestingly  by 
Deems  Taylor.  As  a  subscriber  you 
may  take  only  those  you  are  sure  you 
want  for  your  permanent  record 
library. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33'/,  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  RO.j 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  two  12-inch  33'3  R.P.M.  Dem- 
onstration Records  I  have  indicated  below,  together  with 
iv™  10-inch  Musical  Program  Notes  Records,  billing  me 
JJ.ao.  and  enroll  me  in  a  one-month  Trial  Subscription  to 
Music-appreciation  Records,  with  the  privilege  of  canceling 

Kiian?  i"?e-  J  understand  that,  as  a  subscriber.  I  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any  specified  number  of  records,  but  may 

tt  °i?  y  Those  1  want-  Also,  I  may  cancel  my  subscription 
alter  hearing  the  Demonstration  Recordings,  or  any  time 
thereafter  at  my  pleasure. 


[7]  Beethoven's  "Eroica" 

□  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth 
Symphony 

□  Mendelssohn's  "Scotch" 
Symphony 

□  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto 

□  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Suite 


□  Beethoven's  Violin 
Concerto 

[~]  Dvorak's  Symphony 
[~1  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 
O  Tchaikovsky's 
"Pathetique" 

□  Brahms'  Symphony  No.  2 


Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  f   

Miss  J 

ADDRESS 


(Please  Print  I'liilnlj  > 


..STATE.. 


CITY  Postal   Zone  No. 

  (If  any) 

Record  prices  lire  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian 
membera  without  any  chanre  for  duly,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
 (Canada),   Ltd.  MAR87 


PORTS 

Jwm  Portugal 


SHERRIES 

%//vm  Spain 


_  SANDEMAH 

UHilfiil      ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  YEAR  1790 

Imported  by  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


Railway  beats  all  ways! 


Ride  relaxed  and  arrive  rested.  See 
Britain  by  train  for  as  little  as  20  a 
mile  with  THRIFT  TOUR  TICKETS. 
Up  to  1,000  miles  of  rail  travel  in 
Britain  and  Ireland— Only  $20  (2nd 
class),  $20(1  st  class).  Good  for  berths  and 


reservations  and  all  Irish  cross-chan- 
nel and  MacBraynes  Scottish  steamer 
services.  Valid  for  six  months.  Addi- 
tional mileage  available  at  commensu- 
rate rates.  See  your  travel  agent  before 
you  leave.  NOT  ON  SALE  OVERSEAS 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS 

OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 

Want  "planning"  literature?  Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-l, 9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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forbidden.  .  .  .  They  had  a  heated  and 
most  argumentative  "discussion."  Mv 
•husband  refused  to  oblige,  insisting  that 
it  was  nobody's  business  but  his,  what  he 
sells  in  his  store.  .  .  . 

Soon  we  noticed  the  now  so  familiar 
sign  on  all  other  stores' windows  proudly 
displaying  their  "co-operation."  Which 
was  the  same  time  when  the  St.  Ann 
Church  paper  started  to  publish  a 
weekly  notice  that  "  'The  Fair  Spot'  [us] 
opposite  Warren  Point  School  is  the 
only  store  in  our  parish  which  does  not 
co-operate."  .  .  .  We  never  gave  in. 
Even  though  we  were  visited  again  by 
private  people  asking  if  we  would  "re- 
consider." 

Some  curious,  new  faces  to  us  came  to 
look  around  and  wonder  what  was  the 
matter  with  us  or  the  store,  not  finding 
anything  wrong.  .  .  .  Once  we  were  sort 
of  secretly  advised  that  the  matter  of 
our  unco-operation  may  come  up  at  a 
PTA  meeting  and  certain  parents  would 
try  to  induce  the  faculty  of  the  school  to 
boycott  our  store.  Frankly,  had  it  come 
to  a  boycott  from  faculty  and  children, 
the  "Church"  would  have  had  us.  since 
we  could  not  afford  such  a  business 
loss.  Fortunately  it  did  not  ,<^et  to  this 
point;  maybe  through  intervention  .  .  . 
of  the  wonderful  principal  and  faculty, 
we  do  not  know. 

.  .  .  we  fully  agree  with  the  idea  that 
certain  groups  oi  magazines  should  not 
be  printed.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
recall  when  we  were  questioned  for  our 
citizen  papers,  that  one  of  the  answers 
was  "Freedom  of  Press."  .  .  .  We  do  not 
think  it  is  the  business  of  any  spiritual 
group  to  order  the  store  owners  to  re- 
move certain  articles  lrom  their  shelves, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  dictate  to  them 
how  to  conduct  their  business.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much  lor  writing  the 
article  and  for  listening  to  me.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  notwewho  misunderstood 
or  misinterpreted  the  principles  or 
ideals   of    this    great  country. 

Anne  M.  Pkaus 
Fairlawn,  X.  J. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your 
editorial.  .  .  .  With  my  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  background  I  am  aware  of  the 
efforts  of  certain  groups  within  the 
Catholic  Church  which  try  to  improve 
prevailing  moral  standards  by  censor- 
ing books,  movies,  and  magazines.  Al- 
though their  intentions  are  noble,  their 
strategy  is  awkward.  If  these  groups 
would  use  half  as  much  energy  in  attack- 
ing immorality  in  the  armed  forces  and 
the  conflicting  laws  on  prostitution  in 
America,  then  pressure  would  be  brought 
directly  on  the  breeding  grounds  for 
the  evils  that  give  authors  their  ideas 
for  certain  novels,  plays,  etc.  Yellow 
fever  was  conquered  in  Panama  some 
decades  ago,  not  by  swatting  at  mosqui- 
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...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


Plato  -  Aristotle 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  these 
classics — written  two  thousand  years  ago — hit 
so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here,  in 
the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  all  time  tell  us  how  to  live  in- 
telligently happy  lives,  whether  we  possess  worldly 
wealth  or  only  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.  Little  escaped  the  reflections  and  discus- 
sions of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  were  mighty 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  their  ideas 
are  astonishingly  timely  now. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

PLATO  is  presented  in  the  famous  Jowett  trans- 
lation, and  contains  the  five  great  dialogues — 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Symposium,  and  the  Republic. 
ARISTOTLE  includes  the  five  celebrated  essays — 
Metaphysics,  Parts  of  Animals,  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Poetics.  These  splendid  De  Luxe  Clas- 
sics Club  Editions  have  been  brilliantly  edited  and 
annotated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Wells  College.  Both  books  will  be  cor- 
nerstones of  your  library.  And  both  are  yours  free, 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
to  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
proval beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
time"  men  and  women  of  today. 
Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  classic  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it 
can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly 
great  books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
because  they  are  so  readable.  They  would 
not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read ;  they 
would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 
very  qualities  which  characterize  these  se- 
lections:   readability,  interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 
The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to 
take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — 
bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used 
for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have 
tinted  page  tops,  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold — books  you  and  your  chil- 
dren will  cherish  for  many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books — 
only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in  advance, 
no  membership  fees.  You  may  cancel  mem- 
bership any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low 
price — and  your  FREE  copies  of  PI.ATO  and 
ARISTOTLE — cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Roslyn,  L.  L,  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  KC 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  mc  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  mc, 
FREE,  the  beautiful  2- volume  De  Luxe  Classics  Club 
Editions  of  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE,  together  with 
the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of 
future  selections.  Also,  I  may  reject  any  volume  be- 
fore or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  mem- 
bership whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.89  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Booths  Shipped 
in  U.S.A.  Only.) 
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Scandinavia! 


Follow  Spring  northward  on  your 
European  holiday  to  its  most  breath- 
taking setting,  in  the  Lands  of  Sunlit 
Nights.  May-June  is  the  gay  Scandina- 
vian Festival  Season! 

Or  start  with  Scandinavia  in  glorious, 
colorful  September— Design  Cavalcade 
Month  —  before  you  turn  Southward. 
Be  sure  to  leave  extra  days  for  your 
very  own  "discoveries"  —  spectacular 
fjords,  charming  countryside  and  fairy- 
tale towns — all  in  delightful  Scandinavia! 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
or  let  us  send  you  literature: 


Scandinavian  Travel  Commission 
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toes,  but  by  destroying  the  swamp  areas 
where  the  disease  bred.  .  .  . 

Thomas  P.  Byrne 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Weans 

To  the  Editors: 

Amidst  the  confusions  of  these  turbu- 
lent days,  the  story  (I  question  the 
classification)  by  Robert  Nathan  "Dig- 
ging the  Weans"  [November]  shines  out 
like  the  evening  star— pure,  gemlike,  and 
twinkling.  Janet  Huston 

Truro,  Mass. 

University  of  Maryland 

To  the  Editors: 

Bayard  Webster's  article  on  "The  Fall 
and  Rise  of  the  University  of  Maryland" 
in  your  October  issue  will  come  as  a 
shock  to  any  person  interested  in  educa- 
tion. .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation report  included  severe  criticism 
of  certain  conditions  it  found  on  Mary- 
land's campus.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  content  of  similar  reports  on  other 
institutions  .  .  .  invariably  includes  criti- 
cisms which  in  the  hands  of  any  scan- 
dalmonger with  access  to  the  columns  of 
the  press  would  make  the  uninitiated 
tremble  over  the  general  state  of  Ameri- 
can education.  .  .  .  The  1954  report  on 
Maryland  was  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
However,  as  you  must  know,  the  report 
was  leaked  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  .  .  . 
The  public  clamor  that  followed  .  .  . 
made  inevitable  the  demand  of  the  state 
legislature  that  the  full  report  be  pub- 
lished. How  well  that  initial  leak  served 
the  1954  political  objective  of  the  Sun 
is  a  matter  of  record.  .  .  . 

At  his  fall  convocation  in  1954,  Dr. 
Elkins  stated  in  his  address:  "The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  was  fully  accredited 
upon  examination  by  the  accrediting 
committee,  and  it  is  fully  accredited 
now." 

Mr.  Webster  is  at  his  worst  in  his 
comments  on  one  of  the  "odder  features" 
of  Maryland's  "odd  curricular  expan- 
sion." To  support  his  charges  he  cites 
"many  educators"  and  "some  of  the 
faculty  members."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Webster  could  readily  have  found 
the  reasons  lor.  first:  the  provision  of 
off-duty  college-level  education  in  the 
Armed  Forces:  and,  secondly:  the  part 
played  by  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
providing  that  educational  opportu- 
nity. .  .  . 

[He]  is  guilty  of  additional  error 
when  he  attacks  the  standards  of  in- 
struction and  student  performance  main- 
tained in  all  areas  under  the  direction 
of  Maryland's  College  of  Special  and 
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OF  THE  MASTERWORKS  LISTED  BELOW 
IN  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  BINDINGS  ^ 


TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  BEAUTY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY  VOLUMES 


Membership 


NOTE:  Some  of  these  volumes,  extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been  edited  for  modern 
reading.  Among  those  listed  below,  the  abridged  titles  are  War  and  Peace.  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov,  The  Moonstone,  and  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  For  actual  lengths,  see  descriptions. 


WAR  AND  PEACE  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy's  world-famous  epic  mas- 
terpiece. (Czar  Alexander  II  binding). 
Translated  by  Princess  Alexandra  Kro- 
potkin  and  abridged  to  741  pages. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS  by  Anthony 
Trollope.  A  love  story  richly  spiced 
with  the  satirical  humor  that  is  Trol- 
lope's  trade  mark.  (19th  century  Emile 
Mercier  binding) .  Complete. 
ANNA  KARENINA  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Perhaps  the  greatest  novel  ever 
written  about  one  of  the  eternal  literary 
themes — infidelity  in  marriage.  (Czar 
Alexander  II  binding) .  Complete. 


OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  The  Dean  of  English  prose 
probes  deeply  into  the  bonds  of  love  and 
hate  which  hold  man  and  woman  to- 
gether. (Louis  XVI  binding).  Complete. 
WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  by  Emily  Bronte 
The  deeply-moving  story  of  one  of  the 
strangest  love  relationships  recorded  in 
all  world  literature.  (19th  century  Emile 
Mercier  binding).  Complete. 
THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  by 
James  Bosuell.  The  brilliant,  witty 
Johnson  lives  forever  in  this,  the  world's 
greatest  biography !  (Fleet  Street  bind- 
ing). Abridged  to  631  pages. 


MADAME  BOVARY  by  Gustave  Flau- 
bert. A  realistic  portrait  of  courtship 
and  marriage  and  the  disintegration  of 
a  woman's  character.  (Madame  de  Pom- 
padour binding) .  Complete. 

THE  MOONSTONE  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
(Not  shown.)  The  world's  first  detec- 
tive novel — still  the  finest  and  most 
absorbing  one  ever  written!  (Mercier 
binding).  Abridged  to  444  pages. 
THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV  by  Fyo- 
dor  Dostoevsky.  (Not  shown.)  Called 
the  world's  most  masterful  novel.  (Czar 
Alexander  II  binding) .  Kropotkin  trans- 
lation. Abridged  to  483  pages. 


(Nos.  1.  3)  A  wine-red  bind- 
ing originally  discovered  in 
the  magnificent  palace  library 
of  Czar  Alexander  n. 

(Nos.  2.  5)  A  binding  in  rich 
blue,  with  a  design  by  Emile 
Mercier,  master  bookbinder 
of  the  19th  century. 

(No.  4)  A  superb  binding  in 
brilliant  green,  with  an  ex- 
quisite design  found  in  the 
library  of  Louis  XVI. 
(No.  6)  A  binding  in  soft 
burnt-orange  created  by  Kyle 
of  Fleet  Street,  famous  Eng- 
lish leather  craftsman. 

(No.  7)  An  elaborate  binding 
in  antique  brown,  with  a  de- 
sign from  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour's private  library. 


SELECT  THE  VOLUMES  YOU  WANT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  j" 


THE  libraries  of  the  men  who  created  the 
"golden  age  of  bookbinding"  were  retreats 
of  exquisite  beauty.  On  their  shelves  were  fabu- 
lous volumes  designed  by  fine  contemporary 
artists  and  lovingly  hand-bound  by  dedicated 
craftsmen  in  centuries-old  traditions.  Not  even  a 
millionaire  could  buy  these  volumes  now,  for 
they  are  the  national  art  treasures  of  a  dozen 
lands.  Yet— on  the  most  limited  budget  you  may 
have  thrilling  reproductions  commissioned  by 
the  International  Collectors  Library! 

A  LIFETIME  LIBRARY  OF  LUXURIOUS  VOL- 
UMES.  Within  the  covers  of  these  books  are  the 
greatest  works  of  literature  —  novels,  drama, 
philosophy,  biography,  history  —  some  of  which, 
extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been 
edited  for  modern  reading.  The  bindings  are  in 
the  rich  reds,  meadow  greens,  bright  browns 
and  blues  of  the  originals.  Each  is  elaborately 
embossed  in  24  kt.  gold,  enriching  your  rooms 
as  they  did  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  page  tops 
are  decorated  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  a  silk 


ribbon  marker  has  been  added.  The  paper  in 
each  volume  was  made  to  last  for  centuries. 

HOW  THE  LIBRARY'S  PLAN  WORKS.  The 

Library  distributes  these  volumes  at  just  $3.65 
each,  strictly  limited  to  members.  Each  month 
you  will  receive  an  advance  notice  of  the  forth- 
coming release.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  merely 
notify  us  and  it  will  not  be  sent;  otherwise,  it 
will  come  to  you  for  $3.65  plus  small  delivery 
charge.  You  build  your  library  as  you  choose  — 
either  exquisite  matched  sets  or  a  collection  of 
individual  volumes.  Your  sole  obligation  as  a 
member  is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  selections  in 
any  twelve-month  period.  After  taking  only  four 
selections,  you  may  resign  at  any  time. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY!  Send  for  your  three 
volumes  for  free  examination.  If  you  are  not  over- 
whelmed'by  their  beauty  and  value,  return  them  in 
7  days  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  pay  $1.00  (plus 
shipping)  for  all  three  and  become  a  Library  mem- 
ber. Remember — you  may  continue  membership  as 
long  as  you  wish,  or  cancel  at  any  time  after  accept- 
ing onlyfour  more  books. So — mail  thecoupon  today! 


Write  Below  the  Titles  of  the  Three 
Volumes  You  Want  For  Just  $1.00 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  1H 
Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  three  International  Collec- 
tors Library  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  I  have 
written  above,  for  free  examination.  I  under- 
stand that  if  I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I 
may  return  the  three  volumes  within  7  days  and 
owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  only  $1.00 
(plus  few  cents  shipping)  for  all  three  introduc- 
tory books.  As  a  regular  Library  member  I  will 
receive  each  month  an  advance  description  of 
the  forthcoming  selection,  which  I  may  accept 
or  reject  as  I  choose.  I  may  take  as  few  as  four 
additional  volumes  during  the  coming  12  months 
at  the  exclusive  price  to  members  of  just  $3.65 
each,  plus  delivery  charge  —  and  I  may  resign 
membership  at  any  time  after  doing  so  simply 
by  notifying  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY  •  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Name  

Address. 
City  


Zone  State. 
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A  new  Renault,  /IL~T~~\        \\T  delivered 
ten  you  land,  sets  you  free  to  roam,  to  linger, 
to  explore  the  Europe  most  tourists  never  see! 


For  as  little  as  $300  (under  Renault's  guaran- 
teed repurchase  plan)  you  can  loaf  through 
Europe  for  3  glorious  months,  driving  your  own 
Renault  4-passenger,  4-door  sedan.  7  other 
models  to  choose  from,  including  the  glam- 
orous new  1957  Dauphine.  We  eliminate 
all  red  tape  to  give  you  a  perfectly 
carefree  vacation.  After  your  trip,  we 
guarantee  to  arrange  repurchase 
at  fixed  price  in  dollars.  Or, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  let 
us  ship  your  Renault  home  — 
the  most  economical  way 
you  can  acquire  the 
world's  handiest  car. 
Either  way,  it's  Europe's 
best    travel    buy  ! 


See  your  travel  agent  or  write  for  free  illustrated  folder  to  Dept.  HS-1 

RENAULT  OF  FRANCE 

Oirect  Factory  Branch:  425  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22 

In  Canada:  1427  Mountain  St..  Montreal  25,  P.  Q. 


W>#<V 


♦ . .  Land  of  Pageantry 

For  an  exciting  holiday — 
with  an  incomparable 
blend  of  the  old  and  the 
new — amid  breath-taking 
scenery,  magnificent  monu- 
ments and  colorful  festi- 
vals .  .  .  visit  India,  now 
within  your  reach!  For  de- 
tails and  informative  liter- 
ature, see  your  travel 
agent  or 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

19  East  49th  Street 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  6-2245 

685  Market  Street 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
EXbrooJc  7-0066 


to 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERS 
AND  PHYSICISTS 

Activities  of  a  most  significant 
nature  have  created  new 
positions  in  virtually  every  field 
of  engineering  and  science 
related  to  the  development  of 
successful  missile  systems. 
Positions  are  open  on  all  levels 
in  the  Van  Nuys.  Sunnyvale 
and  Palo  Alto  Engineering  and 
Research  Centers.  Inquiries 
are  invited  from  those  possessing 
exceptional  ability. 


MISSILE   SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

research  and  engineering  staj} 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
VAN  NUYS    •    PALO  ALTO    •  SUNNYVALE 
CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS 

Continuation  Studies.  ...  In  more  than 
two  years  of  my  service  as  Director  of 
the  European  Division,  Overseas  Pro- 
gram, there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  a  transfer  student  has  had  Mary- 
land Overseas  Program  credits  denied 
by  any  Stateside  registrar  ...  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Webster  implies. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine  .  .  .  this  rule 
has  likewise  held  true  since  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Overseas  Program  in  1949. 
The  one  obstacle  encountered  in  our 
early  years  was  administrative  in  na- 
ture, namely  the  initially  mistaken  be- 
lief .  .  .  that  our  courses  were  of  the 
correspondence  or  extension  type.  .  .  . 

Like  Mr.  Webster  I  can  find  former 
Overseas    Program    teachers    who  are 
ready   to   make   derogatory  comments 
about  our  program.   If  I  were  looking 
only  for  hostile  criticism  I  would  start 
with  faculty  personnel  whom  we  have 
released  for  cause.      Herman  Beukema 
Brig.  Gen.  USA  Ret'd. 
Director,  Overseas  Program 
College  Park,  Md. 

...  I  think  it  difficult  to  answer  Gen- 
eral Beukema's  letter,  mainly  because  it 
is  hard  to  pin  down  his  charges,  but 
I'll  try  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  spe- 
cific ones.  .  .  .  The  General  makes  a 
point  of  saying  that  the  U.  of  M.  was 
always  fully  accredited.  This,  as  the 
article  stated  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  as  the  article  stated,  that  the  U. 
of  M.  was  put  on  probation  for  two 
years  and  (during  that  time)  its  accred- 
itation was  not  "reaffirmed."  .  .  . 

"Many  educators"  and  "some  faculty 
members"  equal  approximately  100 
faculty  members  and  educators  through- 
out the  state. 

[As  to  transfer  of  credits]  the  word- 
ing in  my  article  may  possibly  be  un- 
fortunate. What  actually  happens  .  .  . 
is  that  college  deans  of  admission  and 
registrars  may  not  specifically  deny 
credits  acquired  in  the  Overseas  Pro- 
gram, they  just  refuse  to  admit  the 
student  on  one  of  the  several  grounds 
they  have  readily  at  hand. 

The  Sunpapers  are  given  the  villain's 
role.  ...  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  publisher  and  editors  of 
the  Sunpapers  did  not  know  I  was  writ- 
ing or  had  written  a  piece  on  the  U.  of 
M.  until  they  saw  it  in  the  magazine. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Overseas  Program 
in  the  absolute  is  worthwhile  .  .  .  but 
I  think  it  is  highly  questionable  for  a 
state  university  in  a  small  state  to  lend 
its  resources  to  an  educational  program 
in  which  the  great  majority  are  taking 
courses  leading  only  to  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Military  Science.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  classical  meaning,  pur- 
pose, and  function  of  a  university. 

Bayard  Webster 
Pikesville,  Md. 


A  SENSATIONAL  NEW  OFFER  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  (6)  RECORD  CLUB 


TOHA1KOVMT 

NUTCRACKER  SUITE 
THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  BALLET 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE  ORMANOT,  C.nd.tlw 


r\ cr  tuccc   ci  idcdd   i_i  i     i_i  emci  it\/V# 


OF  THESE  SUPERB  HIGH-FIDELITY 


THE  KING  OF  SWING 


BENNY 
GOODMAN, 

HfimrM/m  " 

GENf  KRVPA  .A 
UON&  HAMPTON  \ 
TEDDY  WUSON      /  Jk 


12"  COLUMBIA  ®  RECORDS 


If  you  join  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  now  — and  agree 
accept  as  few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


YES!  You  may  have,  FREE,  ANY  3  of  these  best-selling 
12"  Columbia  ©  records.  We  make  this  unique  offer 
to  introduce  you  to  the  money-saving  program  of  the 
Columbia  g)  Record  Club  ...  a  program  that  selects  for 
you  each  month  the  greatest  works  in  every  field  of 
music  -performed  by  the  world's  finest  artists  and  bril- 
liantly reproduced  on  Columbia  ®  records. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES 

To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Club's  program  and  to 
receive  your  3  records  free-mail  the  coupon,  indicating 
which  of  the  four  Club  divisions  best  suits  your  musical 
taste:  Classical;  Jazz;  Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway, 
Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the  Club  Magazine 
which  describes  the  current  selections  in  all  four  divi- 
sions. You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection 
for  your  division.  You  may  also  take  records  from  the 
other  Club  divisions.  This  unique  advantage  assures  you 
the  widest  possible  choice  of  recorded  entertainment. 
Or  you  may  tell  us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month. 
Your  only  obligation  is  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections 
from  the  almost  100  that  will  be  offered  during  the  next 
12  months,  and  you  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time 
thereafter.  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed 
to  you  at  only  $3.98  (original  cast  Broadway  Shows  some- 
what higher)  plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY 

The  3  records  sent  to  you  now  represent  an  "advance" 
of  the  Club's  bonus  system-given  to  you  at  once.  After 
you  have  fulfilled  your  membership  obligation  by  pur- 
chasing four  records,  you  will  receive  an  additional  free 
Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional 
Club  selections  you  accept.  Bonus  records  are  superb 
12"  Columbia  ip.  records -the  very  best  of  the  world- 
famous  Columbia  %  catalog-just  like  those  shown  here. 
Because  you  are  given  a  Columbia  ip  record  free  for  each 
two  records  you  purchase  from  the  Club,  your  membership 
provides  the  best  buy  in  records-anywhere. 

Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  3  records  you  want 
free,  and  the  division  you  prefer.  Then  mail  the  coupon 
at  once.  You  must  be  delighted  with  membership  or  you 
may  cancel  without  obligation  by  returning  the  free 
records  within  10  days. 

COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB 

165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


t  0 1  H  Hi  b  i  rl 


■MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  NOW! 


COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB, 
Dept.  126.  165  West  46th  St., 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gilt  the  3  records  indi- 
cated here:  (Select  the  records  you  want  by  checking 
the  3  boxes  in  the  list  at  the  right) 
. .  .and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  □  Jazz 
and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ($)  Record 
Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  records  offered  in 
all  four  Club  divisions.  I  have  the  privilege  of  accept- 
ing the  monthly  selection  in  the  division  checked  above, 
or  any  other  -selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  accept  a  minimum  of  four  records 
in  the  next  12  months  at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge.  After  accepting  4  records.  I  will 
receive  a  free  Bonus  record  for  every  two  additional 
records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with  membership, 
I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Nome  

(Please  Print) 


Address  _„ 


City...  — _  Zone  Stole  

CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher. 
Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited 
to  an  established  Columbia  Records  dealer, 
authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  please  fill 
In  the  dealer's  name  and  address  also. 


CHECK  THE  3  RECORDS  YOU  WANT: 


□  Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker  Suite; 
The  Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Ormandy,  cond. 

□  Day  Dreams 

Doris  Day  sings  12 
popular  songs— includ- 
ing Sometimes  I'm 
Happy,  You  Go  To  My 
Head,  etc. 

□  King  of  Swing;  Vol.  I 

Benny  Goodman  and 
Original  Orch.,  Trio 
Quartet.  Ridin'  High, 
Moonglow—9  more. 

□  My  Fair  Lady 

Percy  Faith  and  his 
Orchestra  play  music 
from  this  hit  show. 

□  Brahms:  Double 
Concerto:  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn; 
Tragic  Overture 

Stern,  violin;  Rose, 
'cello;  N.  Y.  Philhar- 
monic, Walter,  cond. 

□  Songs  from  Walt 
Disney's  Magic  Kingdom 

12  happy  songs  from 
famous  Disney  films. 


□  Concert  by  the  Sea 
Erroll  Garner  —  re- 
corded in  an  actual 
performance  at  Car- 
mel.  Calif. —  playing  11 
numbers  — Red  Top, 
Where  or  When,  etc. 

□  Levant  Plays 
Gershwin 

3  works— Rhapsody  In 
Blue:  Concerto  in  F; 
An  American  in  Paris. 

□  The  Voice 

Frank  Sinatra  in  12 
songs  that  first  made 
him  famous  —  Lover, 
Fools  Rush  In,  etc. 

□  Rimsky- Korsakov: 
Scheherazade 

Philadelphia  Orch., 
Ormandy,  conductor.  A 
superb  performance  of 
this  exotic  score. 

□  Music  of  Jerome  K«rn 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and 
his  Orchestra  play  20 
Kern  favorites. 

n  Jazz:  Red  Hot  &  Cool 

Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 
in  Love  Walked  In, 
The  Duke— 5  more. 
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Dealer's  Name- 


Dealer's  Address.. 
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JOHN  FISCHER 


the  editor's 

EASY 

"World's  Finest  Investments"? 

ON  PAGE  84  you  will  find  an  advertise- 
ment for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  which  this  magazine— like  most  others- 
has  been  publishing  over  the  last  fifteen  years, 
without  charge,  as  a  public  service.  It  describes 
these  bonds  as  ranking  with  "the  world's  finest 
investments." 

When  they  were  first  issued,  back  in  1941,  that 
statement  was  true  enough— though  not  exactly 
in  a  financial  sense.  Nearly  all  of  us  bought  them 
then,  as  many  as  we  could  afford,  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  We  regarded  them  as  an  investment  in  the 
war  effort,  and  that  clearly  was  the  best  invest- 
ment any  American  could  make. 

But  the  war  has  been  over  for  a  long  while, 
and  a  lot  of  things  have  changed.  We  are  now 
being  urged  to  buy  Savings  Bonds,  not  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  but  as  an  ordinary  investment. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  is  time  to  look  at  them  with  a 
chilly  fiscal  eye,  and  see  how  they  measure  up  by 
ordinary,  hard-headed  investment  standards. 

If  you  put  this  question  to  bankers,  economists, 
businessmen,  and  investment  counselors— as  I 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  three  months— you 
may  be  in  for  an  uncomfortable  shock.  You  are 
unlikely  to  find  any  one  of  them  avIio  regards 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  as  literally  ranking  "with 
the  world's  finest  investments." 

You  may  also  conclude  that  the  government 
could,  by  making  one  simple  change  in  the  terms 
on  which  these  bonds  are  issued,  convert  them 
into  a  far  more  attractive  investment— and,  inci- 
dentally, make  its  advertising  far  more  accurate 
than  it  is  today. 

The  truth  is  that  today  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
are  a  relatively  poor  investment.  Better  invest- 
ments—equally safe  and  paying  a  higher  rate  of 
interest— are  readily  available.  Moreover,  any- 
one who  bought  Savings  Bonds  a  few  years  ago 
has  already,  in  effect,  lost  part  of  his  capital;  and 
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if  he  holds  on  to  them,  he  very  possibly  will  lose 
more  of  it  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  bad  news  apparently  has  not  yet  reached 
millions  of  Americans.  At  the  close  of  1956  they 
owned  more  Series  E  Savings  Bonds  than  ever 
before— a  total  of  338  billion.  Most  of  these 
bonds  belong  to  small  investors.  Because  they 
trusted  government  assurances  like  that  on  page 
84,  many  of  these  people  have  put  virtually  their 
entire  nest  egg  in  Series  E  bonds,  without  realiz- 
ing that  its  real  value  is  being  eroded  away  year 
by  year. 

Other  millions  of  Americans— more  skeptical, 
perhaps,  or  cannier  in  handling  their  money— 
evidently  have  caught  on  to  what  is  happening. 
For  since  1946,  more  Savings  Bonds  have  been 
cashed  in  than  have  been  sold.  During  that 
period  the  average  sale  of  Series  E  bonds  has 
been  slightly  less  than  $4  billion  a  year,  while 
the  amount  turned  into  the  Treasury  for  redemp- 
tion has  averaged  more  than  $4  billion.  (Never- 
theless the  total  value  of  such  bonds  outstanding 
remains  at  an  all-time  peak,  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  interest  on  bonds  not  yet  re- 
deemed.) 

What  is  happening  to  the  millions  of  small 
investors  who  still  put  their  faith  in  U.  S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds? 

Well,  for  one  thing  their  savings  are  not 
earning  as  much  money  as  they  should.  Savings 
Bonds  pay  3  per  cent  interest— or  sometimes  a 
little  less,  depending  on  when  you  bought  your 
bond  and  when  you  cash  it  in.  If  you  had  put 
your  money  into  an  insured  savings  association 
instead— for  example,  most  local  building  and 
loan  associations— the  return  would  range  up  to 
4  per  cent.  The  income  on  your  investment, 
therefore,  could  be  one-third  larger.  And  the 
risk  would  be  no  greater,  because  the  federal 
government  guarantees  savings  accounts  of  this 
kind  up  to  $10,000.  (If  you  want  to  invest  more 


DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Take  any  3  for  only  $3M»„ 


(VALUES    UP   TO  $28.20) 


Here  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
stration offer.  It  is  made  solely  to 
prove  to  you  how  much  you  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  bound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  —  sell  for  as  much 
as  $10.00  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  ini- 
tial selection.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And,  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  low  Members' 
Prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  you  may  take  ANY  THREE 
books  from  this  page  (total  value  up  to 
$28.20)  for  only  $3.95.  Choose  the  three 
books  which  interest  you  most,  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  —  without  money. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  Dept  HA-16 
251  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I 
have  checked,  two  as  my  enrollment 
gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and 
bill  me  ONLY  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and  packing) .  Forthcom- 
ing selections  will  be  described  to  me 
in  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any 
book  simply  by  returning  a  printed 
form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable 
FREE  BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I 
purchase  four  additional  selections  or 
alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to 
accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in 
the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
may  resign  at  any  time  after  accept- 
ing four  such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7 
days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Name  

Address  

City  Zone  

State  ha-16 


□ HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL 
STAFF  by  Walter  Goerlitz.  The 
great  military  geniuses  —  their  per- 
sonalities, triumphs  and  fatal  mis- 
takes. List  price  $7.50. 

□ THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HITTITES  bv 
C.  W.  Ceram.  4,000  years  ago 
the  Hittites  forged  a  mighty  empire 
.  .  .  and  then  vanished  into  oblivion. 
Here's  the  story  of  their  amazing  re- 
discovery, by  the  author  of  Gods. 
Graves  and  Scholars.  List  price  $5.00. 

□ DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF 
MEXICO:  1517-1521  byBernal  Diaz 
de  Castillo.  History  in  the  raw!  One 
of  Cortes'  own  foot-soldiers  tells  of 
the  conquistadores'  ruthless  and  ra- 
pacious march  through  Mexico.  List 
price  $6.50. 

□ FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENK0V:  His- 
tory of  World  Communism  by  Hugh 
Seton-Watson.  Definitive  study  of 
Red  power  inside  and  outside  Russia. 
List  price  $6.00. 

I — I    WORLDS  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON  by 

I — I  Joachim  G.  Leithauser.  Fabu- 
lous "adventure  story"  of  the  great 
exploits  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Living- 
stone, Peary,  many  others.  Profusely 
illustrated.  List  price  $6.75. 

□ THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph 
Linton.  Man's  religions,  sci- 
ences, family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from  tribal  beginnings  to  modern 
times.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ GALLIP0LI  fcv  Alan  Morehead.  In 
1915  Winston  Churchill  planned 
to  crush  the  Turks  at  Gallipoli  —  and 
almost  succeeded!  Here  is  the  exciting 
story  of  one  of  history's  noblest  tra- 
gedies. List  price  $4.50. 


I — |    HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I — I    by  J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant  study 
of  our  foreign  policies  from  1775  to 
the  present.  List  price  $9.25. 
[— |    STRATEGY  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 

I  I    The  unique  principle  that  has 

won  wars  and  toppled  empires  —  from 
the  Persian  Wars  to  World  War  II. 
List  price  $5.95. 

□ MATHEW  BRADY:  Historian  with 
a  Camera,  by  James  D.  Horan. 
A  collector's  item!  Amazing  photo- 
graphs of  the  American  Civil  War  and 
its  leading  figures.  Over  500  illustra- 
tions, large  format.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  by  Ned  Bradford. 
Here  is  the  authentic  "autobiography" 
of  the  Civil  War  as  told  by  the  officers 
and  men  who  fought  it!  Magnificent 
"on  the  spot"  drawings  and  campaign 
maps.  List  price  $8.95. 

□RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR  by 
George  F.  Kennan.  An  intensely 
interesting  account  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  by  the  former  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Kremlin  —  and  a 
priceless  key  to  Soviet  history. .  .past, 
present  and  future.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ ARMS  AND  MEN  by  Walter  Millis. 
Brilliant  study  of  American  mili- 
tary history  hjr  the  editor  of  the  famed 
For'restal  Diaries.  "A  book  for  the 
years  .  .  .  full  of  richness  and  author- 
ity", N.Y.  Times,  B.R.  List  $5.75. 

□ Dual  Selection:  YEAR  OF  DECI- 
SIONS and  YEARS  OF  TRIAL  AND 
HOPE  (2  vols.)  6v  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Outspoken  appraisals  of  world  leaders, 
postwar  politics,  the  phenomenal  '48 
election,  and  afterward.  Told  with 
striking  candor  and  insight.  List  $10. 
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than  $10,000,  you  ran  open  accounts  with  two  or 
more  insured  savings  associations.)  One  invest- 
ment is  just  as  "safe"  as  the  other;  both  are 
backed  up  by  a  promise  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

At  only  -lightly  greater  risk,  the  small  investor 
can  do  even  better.  He  can,  for  instance,  buy 
the  tax-exempt  securities  of  some  local  govern- 
ment agency.  One  good  example  is  the  bonds 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  They  yield 
about  3i/2  per  cent  interest— but  because  you 
don't  have  to  pay  federal  tax  on  this  income,  the 
actual  yield  may  be  6  per  cent  or  more,  depend- 
ing on  your  tax  bracket. 

In  some  ways  this  type  of  investment  is  not 
quite  so  convenient— tax-exempt  securities  usually 
are  not  sold  in  denominations  of  less  than  $1,000, 
for  instance— and  their  face  value  may  fluctuate, 
as  Savings  Bonds  do  not;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, every  dollar  invested  may  earn 
roughly  twice  as  much. 

BU  T  there  is  a  much  more  serious  reason 
why  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  do  not,  in  fact, 
"rank  with  the  world's  finest  investments."  Peo- 
ple who  own  them  not  only  are  losing  potential 
income;  they  also  are  losing  a  good  part  of  their 
capital. 

The  explanation,  of  course,  is  inflation.  The 
real  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  declining  con- 
stantly ever  since  the  first  Series  E  bonds  were 
issued  in  1941.  It  is  still  sliding— and  it  seems 
likely  to  keep  on  sliding  for  as  long  as  our  best 
economic  soothsayers  can  now  foresee. 

Suppose  you  had  bought  a  $75  Savings  Bond 
in  1941.  When  it  came  due  ten  years  later,  you 
could  cash  it  in  for  $100.  Thanks  to  the  wonders 
of  compound  interest,  the  apparent  value  of  your 
investment  would  have  grown  by  one-third. 
Meanwhile,  however,  inflation  had  been  nibbling 
away  at  the  actual  value;  the  dollars  you  got  back 
in  1951  would  buy  far  less  groceries  than  the 
dollars  you  loaned  the  government  ten  years 
earlier— as  every  housewife  can  testify,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

As  a  consequence,  the  real  value  of  your  bond, 
when  you  cashed  it  in,  turned  out  to  be  not  $100, 
but  $57.  In  effect,  then,  you  had  received  no 
interest  whatever  on  your  money  for  ten  years; 
and  you  had  lost  $18  of  the  capital  you  had 
originally  invested. 

That  decade  covered  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath,  when  inflation  was  at  its  worst.  No 
doubt  you  accepted  your  loss  cheerfully,  as  part 
of  your  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  But  the 
same  process  has  been  going  on— though  more 
slowly— ever  since.  If  you  had  bought  that  bond 
in  1946  and  cashed  it  last  month,  your  loss- 
measured  in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power- 
would  be  all  the  interest,  plus  $3  of  your  origi- 
nal capital.  Is  it  honest  to  describe  a  result  like 


this  as  one  of  "the  world's  finest  investments"? 

Aside  from  any  question  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  Treasury's  advertising,  these  figures— all  based 
on  official  price  indexes— raise  some  interesting 
issues.  Does  the  government  have  any  moral 
right  to  ask  its  citizens  for  money  on  these  terms 
in  a  time  of  long-continuing  inflation?  When  it 
knows  that  it  will  pay  off  with  shrunken  dollars, 
isn't  it  really  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses? Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  doesn't  the 
government  have  a  moral  obligation  to  repay  its 
debts  in  coins  just  as  valuable  as  those  it  bor- 
rowed? 

So  the  Republican  party,  at  least,  has  always 
insisted.  That  is  what  the  late  Senator  Taft  was 
talking  about  when  he  argued  that  "sound 
money"  was,  at  botton,  a  moral  issue— and  he 
made  a  pretty  persuasive  case. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  has  made  a  real  effort  to  stop 
inflation  and  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It 
has  had  the  courage  to  follow  a  "tight  money" 
policy  even  when  that  was  politically  unpopular; 
and  it  has  been  immeasurably  helped  by  the  fact 
that— unlike  the  two  preceding  Administrations 
—it  did  not  have  a  shooting  war  on  its  hands. 

Yet  it  has  been  only  partially  successful— and 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  be  less 
successful  during  President  Eisenhower's  second 
term.  During  his  first  three  years  in  office,  con- 
sumer prices  held  almost  level;  last  year  they 
crept  up  about  2.2  per  cent;  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  prices  will  continue  to  climb, 
at  about  this  rate  or  a  little  faster,  indefinitely. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  this  is  likely. 

One  is  political.  Both  business  and  labor  have 
learned  to  like  a  little  inflation.  It  keeps  the 
boom  rolling,  profits  fat,  wages  high,  ajid  jobs 
plentiful.  Almost  certainly  neither  this  Adminis- 
tration nor  any  other  could  afford  to  take  the 
drastic  measures  which  would  stop  inflation  cold. 
Such  measures  probably  would  have  to  include 
higher  taxes;  even  tighter  credit;  a  shutting  off 
of  subsidies  to  the  farmer  and  other  tax-fed  in- 
dustries; postponement  of  such  expensive  public 
works  as  schools,  reclamation  projects,  and  the 
new  super-highway  program;  and  maybe  a  sharp 
cut  in  defense  expenditures.  The  result  would 
be  some  unemployment  and  at  least  a  mild  reces- 
sion—and this  the  country  would  not  stand  for. 

One  of  our  most  respected  economists,  Dr. 
Sumner  Slichter  of  Harvard,  has  translated  these 
political  facts  of  life  into  precise  economic  terms: 
he  suggested  that  inflationary  doses  of  about  5 
per  cent  a  year  are  necessary  to  keep  business 
activity  from  falling  to  politically  unacceptable 
levels.  And  many  economists  have  noted  that, 
up  till  now,  no  country  has  ever  been  able  to 
maintain  full  employment  for  any  consider- 
able period  without  an  accompanying  inflation. 

(Continue  on  page  17.) 


Now  for  the  First  Time...  A  Special  Easy-Payment  Offer  on 

THE  WORLD  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  most  extensive  collection  ever  published,  for  layman  and  expert,  of  the 
great  literature  of  Mathematics  from  the  Rhind  Papyrus  of  Egypt  to  Einstein's 
theories,  Edited  by  james  k.  newman.  Presented  in  4  handsome  boxed  volumes 
[each  640  pages]  ;  more  than  500  drawings,  halftones,  facsimile  reproductions 


Ar  LAST,  after  15  years  of  preparation,  THE 
World  of  Mathematics  has  been  pub- 
lished in  four  magnificent  volumes.  \\  itli  its 
publication,  a  lavish  selection  of  writings  by 
the  world's  foremost  mathematicians  is,  for  the 
first  time,  available  as  a  unified  binary  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  reader. 

Already  the  day-by-day  rush  of  orders  indi- 
cates that  the  first  printings  (which  were 
npped  from  2o,000  to  50,000  to  80,000  and 
finally  to  100,000  sets)  will  soon  be  sold  out. 

■Perhaps  what  follows  will  explain  the  in- 
tense  nationwide  interest  in  what  is  without  a 
doubt  the  single  most  wanted  publication  of 
1956. 

From  Archimedes  on  "Poppies  and  the 
Universe"  to  Lewis  Carroll's  logical  non- 


sense here  are  more  than  2,500  pages  of  se- 
lections from  a  literature  unparalleled  for 
lucidity  and  imaginative  splendor.  Included 
are  133  great  books,  essays,  articles,  and 
stories  —  more  than  one  million  words.  All 
are  woven  together,  with  a  130,000  word  com- 
mentary by  James  R.  Newman,  of  the  Board 
of  Editors  of  Scientific  American  magazine. 

From  Vajda  on  Matching  Pennies  to 
Eddington  on  Gravity 

A  wealth  of  wonderful  reading  is  con- 
tained here  for  the  literate,  the  curious,  the 
lively-minded.  See  Ronald  A.  Fisher's  The 
Mathematics  of  a  Lady  Tasting  Tea.  Read 
Ceorge  Bernard  Shaw  on  The  Vice  of  Gam- 
bling and  the  Virtue  of  Insurance. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


General  Survey.   P.  E.  B. 

Jourdain:  The  Nature  of 
Mathematics. 

Historical,  Biographical. 

Herbert W.Turnbull:  The  Great 
Mathematicians;  Newman:  The 
Rhind  Papyrus;  Plutarch:  Archi- 
medes; Lodge:  Johann  Kepler; 
Descartes:  Geometry;  9  others. 

Arithmetic,  Numbers  and 
the  Art  of  Counting.  Archi- 
medes: Poppy  Seeds  and  tlic 
Universe;  Ball:  Calculating 
Prodigies; .  Newton:  The  Bino- 
mial Theorem;  Dedekind:  Irra- 
tional Numbers;  5  others. 

Mathematics  of  Space  and 
Motion.  Clifford:  The  Science 
of  Space,  The  Space  Theory  of 
Matter;  Euler:  The  Seven 
Bridges  of  Konigsberg,  A  Fa- 
mous Problem;  Kline:  Projec- 
tive Geometry;  Weyl:  Sym- 
metry (excerpt);  Selections  by 
Panofsky,  and  6  others. 

Mathematics  and  the  Phy- 
sical World.  Galileo:  Mathe- 
matics of  Motion;  Mosley: 
Atomic  Numbers;  Boys:  The 
Soap  Bubble;  Mendel:  Mathe- 
matics of  Heredity;  Durrcll: 
Theory  of  Relativity;  plus  selec- 
tions by  Schrcidinger,  16  others. 

Mathematics  and  the  So- 
cial Sciences. Malthus:  Mathe- 
matics of  Wealth;  Richardson: 
Statistics  of  Deadly  Quarrels; 
Hurwicz:  On  the  Theory  of 
Games;  7  others. 

The  Laws  of  Chance.  De  La- 
Place:  Concerning  Probability; 
Peirce:  The  Red  and  The 
Black;  Nagel:  The  Meaning  of 
Probability;  Poincare:  Chance; 
plus  3  other  selections. 

Statistics  and  the  Design  of 
Experiments.  Bernoulli:  The 
Law  of  Large  Numbers;  Tip- 
pett:  Sampling  and  Standard 
Error;  Moroney:  On  the  Aver- 
age and  Scatter;  selections  by 
G.  B.  Shaw,  John  Graunt,  Ed- 
mund Halley,  Ronald  A.  Fisher. 

Various  Clever  Machines. 

John  Von  Neumann:  Automata; 
A.  M.  Turing:  Can  a  Machine 
Think?;  Claude  Shannon:  A 
Chess-Playing  Machine. 


Mathematics    of  Infinity. 

Bertrand  Russell:  Mathematics 
and  the  Metaphysicians;  Hahn. 

Mathematica/  Truth;  the 
Structure  of  Mathematics. 

Hempel:  On  the  Nature  of  Ma- 
thematical Truth;  Wilder:  The 
Axiomatic  Method;  5  others. 

The  Mathematical  Way  of 
Thinking.  Peirce:  The  Essence 
of  Mathematics;  Mach:  The 
Economy  of  Science;  Camp- 
bell: Measurement;  selections 
by  Sylvester  and  Weyl. 

Mathematics    and  Logic. 

Boole:  The  Mathematical  An- 
alysis of  Logic;  Nagel:  Sym- 
bolic Notation;  3  others.' 

The  Unreasonableness  of 
Mathematics.  Edward  Kasner 
and  James  R.  Newman:  Para- 
dox Lost,  Paradox  Regained; 
Habn:  Crisis  in  Intuition. 


Becoming  One's  Own  Ma-  « 
thematician.  Polya:  How  to 
Solve  It,  ( excerpt ) . 

The  Vocabulary  of  Mathe- 
matics. Kasner  and  Newman: 
New  Names  for  Old. 

Mathematics   As   An  Art. 

John  W.  N.  Sullivan:  Mathe- 
matics as  an  Art. 


The  Mathematician  Ex- 
plains Himself.  Hardy:  A 
Mathematician's  Apology;  Poin- 
care: Mathematical  Creation; 
How  Ideas  Are  Born;  Von  Neu- 
mann: The  Mathematician. 


Mathematics  and  Morality. 

Birkhoff:  A  Mathematical  Ap- 
proach to  Ethics. 

Mathematics    and  Music. 

Sir  James  Jeans:  The  Mathe- 
matics of  Music. 

Mathematics  As  a  Culture 
Clue.  Spengler:  The  Meaning 
of  Numbers;  White:  An  An- 
thropological Footnote. 

Mathematical  Diversions, 
Puzzles,  and  Fancies.  Lea- 
cock,  Lewis  Carroll,  8  others. 

PLUS  89  essays  and  more  than 
500  illustrations. 


Do  you  know  what  the  smallest  thing  in  the 
Universe  is?  The  biggest?  The  fastest?  The 
slowest?  Read  D'Arcy  Thompson's  essay,  On 
Magnitude.  From  Yajda's  essay  on  Matching 
Pennies  and  \on  Neumann's  classic  "Theory 
of  Games"  to  the  mathematics  of  music  — 
even  the  mathematics  of  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  golf— every  field  of  mathematical  thought 
is  represented . 

O.  Koehler's  report  on  birds  "who  learned 
to  think  in  un  named  numbers"  gives  you  a 
processes.  And  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  collec- 
tion is  the  best  popular  explanation  ever  of- 
fered of  Relativity— C.  V.  DurelPs. 

As  a  springboard  to  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  mathematical  thought,  two 
basic  books  arc  included  in  full:  P.  E.  B. 
Jourdain's  The  Nature  of  Mathematics  and 
Herbert  Westren  Turnbull's  The  Great  Mathe- 
maticians. Together  they  form  a  brilliant 
prelude  to  the  131  essays,  articles,  demon- 
strations, and  diversions  that  follow. 

Special  Easy-Payment  Offer 

A  work  of  this  size  and  scope  —  utilizing  the 
finest  printing,  paper,  and  binding  —  would 
ordinarily  be  priced  at  $50  or  more.  However, 
the  response  to  our  first  announcement  has 
been  so  extraordinary  that  we  have  been  en- 
couraged to  print  a  much  larger  edition  than 
we  anticipated.  This  has  enabled  us  to  set  the 
price  at  only  $20  for  the  four  volumes.  And 
that  is  not  all.  In  order  to  make  the  set  more 
easily  available,  we  wish  to  announce— now  for 
the  first  time  —  that  not  only  will  your  set  be 
sent  for  Free  Examination  but  it 
may  be  purchased  on  the  easy  terms 
below. 

To  examine  it  in  your  home  for  10 
clays,  simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  If  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely sure  that  you  and  your  family 
will  place  the  value  of  The  World 
of  Mathematics  at  much  greater 
than  its  cost,  return  it  to  us  and  owe 
nothing.  Otherwise,  you  may  (if  you 
wish  I  remit  only  $5  in  10  days,  and 
$5  monthly  for  three  months,  plus 
postage,  as  payment  in  full.  Nlail 
coupon  to  your  bookseller,  or  to: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers, 
Dept.  51,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 


A  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Art.  Birkhoff:  The  Mathema- 
tics of  Aesthetics. 

Mathematics  in  Literature. 

Swift:  Cycloid  Pudding;  Hux- 
ley: Young  Archimedes;  Rus- 
sell Maloney,  Robert  M.  Coates, 
Sylvia  T.  Warner. 

The  Supreme  Art  of  Ab- 
straction:   Group  Theory. 

Keyser:  The  Group  Concept; 
Eddington:  Theory  of  Groups. 

The  Ungentle  Uses  of  Ma- 
thematics. Lanchester:  Ma- 
thematics in  Warfare;  Morse 
and  Kimball:  How  to  Hunt  a 
Submarine. 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


To  your  bookseller,  or 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers 
Dept.  51,  630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  for  free  10-day  ex- 
amination  sets  of  TlIK  WORLD 

of  mathematics;  in  four  volumes, 
boxed,  gold-stamped,  over  2.">00 
pages,  illustrated.  If  not  completely 
satisfied.  I  will  return  the  set(s) 
within  10  days  without  cost  or  fur- 
ther obligation.  If  I  decide  to  keep 
the  set(s),  I  will  remit  $5  per  set 
within  10  days  and  then  send  you 
$5  per  month  for  each  set  for  three 
months,  plus  full  postage  charges 
witli  the  last  payment. 


Name. 


(Please  Print) 


Address  

Zone 

City  (if  any). ...State  

□ ADDED  SAVINGS:  Check  here  if  you 
arc  enclosing  $20  per  set  as  payment  in 
full.  In  that  case,  we  will  pay  all  postage 
charges  on  this  large  set  of  books.  The  same 
10-day  privilege  of  return  for  full  refund 
applies. 


A  SUPKKIl  GIFT  —  Yen  will  probably 
think  of  friends  ami  associates  who  would 
he  appreciative  of  such  a  gift  as  this.  You 
may  wish  to  ordur  sets  for  them  and,  if 
you  do  so,  the  same  free-examination  and 
easy-terms  privilege  will  still  apply. 


Puerto  Rico 
will  enchant  you 


You  are  at  the  Casa  de  Esparia  in  old 
San  Juan.  The  ballroom  is  open  to  the 
stars.  The  cotillion  is  about  to  begin. 

Puerto  Rican  debutantes  are  lovely  to 
look  at,  delightful  to  know— and  extraordi- 
narily interesting  to  talk  to. 

They  speak  Spanish  and  English.  They 
can  quote  from  Cervantes  and  Whitman. 
They  can  discuss  Velasquez  and  they  read 
the  New  York  Times.  Not  many  years  from 
now,  they'll  be  teaching  their  children  the 
finer  aspects  of  both  cultures. 


Can  you  think  of  a  lovelier  atmosphere  in 
which  to  start  a  new  enterprise  ?  Puerto  Rico 
now  offers  new  industry  freedom  from  taxes 
— and  so  much  more.  You  learn  to  know  a  sec- 
ond language,  a  gentle  people  and  the  joy  of 
an  open-air  life. 

Why  not  take  a  long  week-end  for  a  quick 
reconnaissance?  Puerto  Rico  is  a  lunch-to- 
dinner  trip  from  New  York.  Take  your  fam- 
ily with  you.  They  will  fall  in  love  with 
this  whole  enchanted  island. 

©1957  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Debutantes'  Ball  at  the  Casa  de  Espana  in  San  Juan,  the  capital  ► 
of  Puerto  Rico.  fust  beyond  this  ballroom  are  a  library,  an  art 
gallery  and  a  swimming  pool.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Eruitt. 


A  PENNY  is  w  orth  about  one  cent  in  U.S. 
currency,  but  is  about  twice  as  big. 
Twelve  English  pennies  make  a  shilling. 
The  rate  of  exchange  is  highly  favorable 
today.  You  can  actually  spend  two 
grand  weeks  in  Britain  for  under  $200. 


Tourist's 
Guide  to  British 
Money 

(Take  it  with  you  when  you  go) 


SHILLING.  Equal  to  14^.  Twenty-one  shil- 
lings make  a  "guinea,"  which  is  so  aristo- 
cratic that  there  isn't  a  coin  or  banknote 
for  it  at  all.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  one 
shilling— tour  Windsor  Castle,  see  the 
Crown  Jewels,  or  visit  Hampton  Court. 


FLORIN.  A  two-shilling  piece  —  28«?.  The 
first  florins  were  minted  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign  and  were  known  as  "God- 
less florins,"  due  to  the  omission  of  the 
usual  Latin  initials  signifying  "by  the 
Grace  of  God"  after  the  Queen's  name. 


20  SHILLINGS 
equal  £1  (ONE  POUND) 


SIXPENCE.  The  silver  sixpence  is  the 
equivalent  of  7<jl-,  and  a  delightful  little 
coin  it  is.  The  slang  word  for  sixpence  is 
"tanner."  Traveling  bv  rail  in  Britain 
costs  you  less  than  2<?  a  mile,  compared 
with  3.37^  a  mile  in  the  United  States. 


HALF-CROWN.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence 
—  or  35^.  Today,  for  only  a  half-crown 
you  can  visit  almost  any  of  200  castle 
and  mansions  now  open  to  the  public 
Stately  homes  like  Blenheim  Palace! 
Chatsworth  House  and  Glamis  Castle. 

ONE  POUND.  Equivalent  of  $2.80. There 
a  bill  for  this  — also  for  ten  shillings.  Bu 
U.  S.  law  won't  let  us  show  either.  Th< 
British  call  a  bill  a  "note"— and  slang  fo 
a  pound  is  "quid."  Call  it  what  you  like 
the  exchange  really  stretches  vour  dollai 
For  only  $2.80  you  can  stay  overnight  a 
a  village  inn,  hearty  breakfast  included. 

For  further  information  and  free  illustrated  Hi 
erature,  write  British  Travel  Association.  Bo 
173,  336  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  i. 
Canada:  90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  On, 
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There  is  another  reason— a  purely 
conomic  one— why  prices  are  likely 
to  creep  upward  indefinitely,  not 
Only  in  America  but  in  all  industrial 
nations.  This  is  the  world-wide 
shortage  of  raw  materials. 

An  industrial  society  consumes  raw 
materials— iron  ore,  oil,  copper, 
nickel,  manganese,  wood  pulp,  coal, 
and  dozens  of  others— in  fantastic 
quantities.  Because  the  United  States 
is  the  most  heavily  industrialized,  we 
use  the  biggest  share;  although  Ave 
number  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
people  on  the  globe,  we  consume 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  en- 
tire output  of  raw  materials.  Already 
we  have  used  up  a  large  part  of  our 
own  resources,  and  have  to  import 
many  things— iron  ore,  for  example, 
and  crude  oil— which  we  once 
thought  we  had  in  bottomless  abun- 
dance. As  Peter  F.  Drucker  pointed 
out  in  the  April  1956  issue  of  Har- 
per's, in  another  twenty  years  we  may 
be  the  world's  foremost  "have-not" 
nation. 

Meanwhile,  other  countries  are  in- 
dustrializing rapidly.  They  will  de- 
mand an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
earth's  raw  materials— and  the  supply 
is  rigidly  limited.  Of  course  new  de- 
posits of  ores  and  oil  will  be  found 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  will  be 
progressively  remoter,  deeper,  and 
more  expensive  to  extract.  And  their 
prices  will  be  bid  up  still  higher  by 
the  competing  demands  of  the  newly- 
industrialized  nations,  and  the  fright- 
ening growth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

Over  the  long  pull,  therefore,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  most  raw  materials— 
and  the  goods  manufactured  from 
them— can  be  avoided.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  Donald  B.  Woodward,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of 
Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  had  in  mind 
when  he  recently  predicted  that  "we 
shall  experience  a  rising  price  level 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Another  economist  with  a  remark- 
able record  for  accurate  forecasting— 
Dexter  M.  Keezcr,  vice  president  of 
McGraw-Hill— has  said  that  he  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  annual  in- 
crease in  prices  throughout  the  pres- 
ent decade  averaged  "more  than  4 
or  5  per  cent  a  year." 

This  set  of  facts  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest two  conclusions— one  for  the  gov- 
ernment,  another   for   the  private 


citizen  who  wants  to  protect  his  sav- 
ings. 

The  government  might  well  con- 
sider whether— in  simple  honesty— it 
ought  not  to  stop  issuing  the  present 
type  of  Savings  Bonds.  In  their  place 
it  might  substitute  "purchasing 
power"  bonds,  similar  to  those  al- 
ready being  used  in  Sweden,  France, 
Israel,  and  Finland.  These  securities 
do  not  have  a  fixed  redemption  value. 
Instead  they  are  linked  to  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  so  that  the  pay-off  price 
increases  in  step  with  the  general  rise 
in  living  costs.  Thus  the  investor 
gets  back,  not  the  same  number  of 
dollars  he  invested,  but  the  same 
amount  of  purchasing  power.  If 
prices  climb  25  per  cent  while  he 
holds  his  bond,  he  will  cash  it  in— 
not  for  the  $100  he  paid  for  it— but 
for  $125,  plus  interest. 

This  new  type  of  Savings  Bond 
would  truly  "rank  with  the  world's 
finest  investments."  More  impor- 
tantly, it  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  fairly  with  the  citizens 
who  finance  it,  even  though  it  is  not 
capable  of  halting  the  long-range  in- 
flationary drift. 

If,  however,  the  government  should 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  public  con- 
fession of  defeat  in  its  battle  against 
inflation,  then  it  should  at  the  very 
least  raise  the  interest  rate  on  Series 
E  bonds  to  a  level  which  would  make 
them  competitive  with  other  com- 
parable investments,  such  as  insured 


savings  accounts. 


IN  THE  meantime,  the  prudent 
investor  can  do  something  to  protect 
his  savings  against  inflation.  As  a 
first  step,  he  might  cash  in  some  of 
his  Series  E  bonds.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  economist,  banker, 
or  investment  counselor  who  is  will- 
ing to  recommend  that  any  consider- 
able amount  of  money  should  be  tied 
up  in  these  securities,  except  under 
certain  special  circumstances. 

(If  your  character  is  so  weak,  for 
example,  that  you  cannot  save  unless 
money  is  withheld  from  your  pay- 
check, then  the  purchase  of  Series  E 
bonds  under  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan 
probably  is  a  good  thing  for  you.  At 
least  it  is  better  than  no  savings  at 
all.  Again,  a  small  reserve  for  emer- 
gencies might  reasonably  be  kept  in 
Savings  Bonds,  since  they  are  almost 
as  convertible  as  cash,  while  insured 
savings  accounts  sometimes  can  be 
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Selective  Service- 
for  Investors! 

You  believe  in  the  long  range  growth 
of  American  business.  You'd  like  to 
share  in  that  growth  yourself.  You  de- 
cide to  put  your  extra  money  to  work, 
to  become  an  investor. 
So  far  so  good. 

There  are  1,600  securities  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  you  can 
choose  from. 

929  more  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange. 

And  over  30,000  stocks  and  bonds 
that  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market. 

How  can  you  tell  just  which  ones 
you  should  buy  for  your  purposes? 
Just  which  securities  to  select  for  a 
potential  increase  in  price,  or  liberal 
dividends,  or  maximum  security  of 
your  capital? 

For  most  individuals,  the  answer,  of 
course,  is  —  you  can't. 

That's  why  we  maintain  a  Research 
Department  that's  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  in  the  business,  a  Research 
Department  that's  always  willing  to 
provide  a  selective  service  in  securities 
for  anybody  who  asks. 

If  you'd  like  their  help  in  picking 
the  best  stocks  currently  available  for 
your  purposes  .  . . 

Or,  if  you'd  like  them  to  pass  on  the 
relative  merits  of  any  securities  you 
already  own  . . . 

Just  ask. 

There's  never  any  charge;  you're  not 
obligated  in  any  way,  whether  you're 
a  customer  or  not. 

Simply  address  a  confidential  letter 
to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-82 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  of  all  Principal 
Stock  and  Commodity  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 
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Meet  a  man  who  reads 


The  Economist  of  London  and  you  find 


he's  got  an  out-of-the-ordinany 


grasp  of  world  affairs  —  and 


some  unusually  shrewd  opinions. 


How  to  describe  The  Economist  P 


We'll  try:  independent, 


clear,  penetrating,  wise,  lively  . .  .  and 


extraordinarily  readable.  Nobody's 


fool  and  in  nobody's  pocket.  Quite  a  few 


of  your  best-informed  friends 


(and  rivals)  are  regular  subscribers. 


The  Economist 

HE  WORLD'S  MOST  QUOTED  MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  introduce  The  Economist  to  YOU 

If  you  are  a  new  subscriber  we  will  send  your  copies  by  air  direct  from  London  every  week  for 
13  weeks  for  the  cost  of  normal  boat  mail  delivery.  Simply  send  off  the  coupon. 

To  The  Economist,  c  o  British  Publication  Inc.,  30  East  60th  Street,  New  York  22. 

Please  send  me  by  air  direct  from  London  the  next  13  issues  of  The  Economist  at  the  special  $2.50  rate. 
My  check  is  enclosed.* 


NAME  (BLOCK  CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE. 


*  Payable  to  The  Economist  please. 
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withdrawn  only  after  thirty  days' 
notice.) 

Where  to  put  your  money  is,  of 
course,  a  lot  harder  question,  and 
each  individual  will  come  up  with 
a  different  answer,  tailored  to  fit  his 
personal  circumstances,  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  views  of  financial  ad- 
visers he  knows  and  trusts.  The  kinds 
of  securities  mentioned  earlier— in- 
sured savings  and  loan  accounts,  and 
high  grade  tax-exempt  bonds— are 
only  a  partial  solution.  They  yield 
more  income  than  Savings  Bonds, 
but  they  are  no  better  as  a  protection 
against  inflation. 

For  some  investors,  well-chosen 
real  estate  offers  an  attractive  answer. 
It  probably  would  increase  in  value 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  general 
price  level  rises.  But  relatively  few 
people  are  equipped  to  choose  and 
manage  real  estate  wisely,  or  to  in- 
vest money  in  such  large  chunks. 

ANOTHER  popular  solution- 
common  stocks— needs  to  be  ap- 
proached with  considerable  caution. 
At  this  writing,  in  mid-November,  a 
good  many  wise  old  financial  heads 
believe  that  the  stock  market  is  high, 
and  that  some  temporary  down-turn 
is  at  least  fairly  probable.  They  may 
be  wrong.  This  is  not  a  tip  sheet, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  thought 
here  of  making  any  guess  about  the 
possible  course  of  the  market.  What 
is  suggested  is  that  anyone  consider- 
ing buying  stocks  just  now  ought  to 
base  his  decision  on  particularly  care- 
ful study,  plus  the  advice  of  seasoned 
and  reputable  investment  counselors. 

Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  solid  common  stocks  at 
a  reasonable  price,  either  now  or 
within  the  next  six  months,  then  the 
prudent  investor  might  Avell  decide 
that  this  is  his  safest  hedge  against 
long-range  inflation.  Historically, 
high-grade  stocks  have  in  general  in- 
creased in  value  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  the  price  level  has  risen;  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  believing 
that  they  will  not  continue  to  do  so, 
over  a  long  span  of  years. 

In  the  short  run,  of  course,  all 
stocks  are  subject  to  constant  ups 
and  downs;  and  indiv  idual  issues,  no 
matter  how  wisely  chosen,  sometimes 
go  sour.  (I  heard  of  one  shrewd  old 
capitalist  who  died  about  1890,  leav- 
ing his  entire  fortune  tied  up  in 
streetcar  company  stocks,  with  in- 


Given  to  you...  as  a  Dcmonslration 
1A  FULL-COLOR.  MINIATURES 


OF  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  BY 


Leonardo  or  J^emhrandc 


A  SIMPLE  AND  SENSIBLE  WAY 
—particularly  for  families 
with  children— 
TO  OBTAIN  A  WELL-ROUNDED 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  HISTORY 
AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

OheJVletrcfyolitan 
Museum  ojJKrt 

METROPOLITAN    MINIATURES  PLAN. 

Once  a  month  the  Museum  pre- 
pares a  set  of  exquisite  Miniatures  in 
full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  dif- 
ferent artist  or  school  and  contains  24 
fine  Miniatures  (of  the  size  shown  at 
right)  and  a  32-page  Album,  in  which 
the  artist  and  his  work  are  discussed, 
and  in  which  the  prints  can  be  affixed 
in  given  spaces.  In  effect  the  project 
is  an  informal  but  comprehensive 
course,  in  both  the  history  and  appre- 
ciation of  art,  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

ONE-MONTH  FREE  TRIAL  SUBSCRIP- 
TION, WITH  NO  OBLIGATION— to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  project.  At  no 
expense  you  can  examine  the  24  ex- 
quisite reproductions  you  choose, 
read  the  Album— then  decide,  within 
the  month,  whether  or  not  you  wish 
to  continue.  If  not,  simply  let  us  know 
and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this 
provisional  subscription.  No  matter 
what  your  decision,  the  introductory 
set  you  choose  is  free.  The  price  for 
each  set  (if  you  continue)  is  $1.25, 
including  the  Album.  With  the  first 
set  purchased,  and  with  every  sixth 


REMBRANDT:  DETAIL  FROM 
THE     NIGHT  WATCH 


ALL  MINIATURES  ARE  THIS  SIZE 


set  thereafter,  you  will  receive  free  a 
handsome  Portfolio  which  holds  six 
albums. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  unequipped  to  handle  the 
details  involved  in  this  project,  it  has 
arranged  to  have  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  act  as  its  national  distributor.  The 
selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation 
of  the  color  prints  remain  wholly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Museum. 

COMING  IF  YOU  CONTINUE:  If  you  de- 
cide to  subscribe,  after  this  demonstra- 
tion, subsequent  sets  you  will  receive 
will  include  the  work  of  such  artists  as 

VAN  GOGH,  RENOIR,  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, 
BRUEGEL,  VELAZQUEZ,  DEGAS. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  39-t 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  24  full-color  Minia- 
tures by  the  painter  indicated  below,  with 
album,  without  charge.  This  may  be  considered 
a  trial  subscription.  I  reserve  the  right  to  cancel, 
according  to  your  offer,  within  one  month  or 
any  time  thereafter.  If  I  continue,  after  this  free 
set  I  will  be  billed  $1.25  for  each  set  of  Minia- 
tures with  Album  (plus  10  cents  for  postage). 
To  facilitate  handling  and  billing,  two  sets  will 
be  sent  every  second  month.  With  my  first  pur- 
chase I  will  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio 
in  which  to  keep  six  Albums.  Additional  Port- 
folios will  be  sent,  also  without  charge,  as  they 
are  needed.  Whether  I  decide  to  continue  or 
not  the  free  set  is  mine  to  keep. 


[  ]  REMBRANDT 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


tr.  i 

Irs.  }  ' 
tiss  ) 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mi 
Address., 


City  Zone  State.. 


M36 


The  Evidence  Is  Most  Concl 


The  delightful  softness  and  flavor  of  Booth's 
House  of  Lords  are  sufficient  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  man  it  is  the  world's  finest  dry 
gin— the  essential  ingredient  of  the  perfect 
Martini.  Many  consider  it  almost  a  crime  to 
use  anything  else. 


usive 

booth's 

HOUSE  of  LORDS 

<XcM^c^j^t  DRY  GIN 

DISTILLED  FROM  100%  GRAIN 
NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  •  86  PROOF 


Imported  by  W.A.  Taylor  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.A. 


To  know  Spring  at 
her  Lovely  Best 


•a* 


LAKE  OF  COMO — TREMEZZ0 

Radiant  landscapes  awakening  to  neiv  beauty 
renewed  activities  in  cities  and  towns  where  art 
and  architecture  bring  past  centuries  vividly  alive 
.  .  .all  bid  you  welcome  to  the  loveliest  of  springs 
...  .  spring  in  Italy.  Family  Group  transatlantic 
rates  make  it  less  expensive  to  enjoy  a  springtime 
tnP.-  •  •  and  you'll  find  appealing  economies 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  travel  within  Italy. 
Domestic  air  rates  are  very  low  .  .  .  luxurious 
motor  coaches  provide  inexpensive  tours  .  .  . 
15and30-day  tickets  permit  unlimited  rail  travel 
.  .  .  special  coupons  procure  gasoline  at  reduced 
costs  for  motorists  bringing  their  own  cars. 
Wonderful  food  .  .  .fine  hotels  .  ;.  lovely  things 
to  buy!  See  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

IF  YOU  CAN  VISIT  ITALY  BEFORE  MARCH  15 

you  11  save  even  more  M'ith  the  Italian 
lounst  Economy  Plan.  Sold  only  through 
1  ravel  Agents  here  in  the  United  States! 

CHICAGO 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE-E.N.l.T.  neworlean? 9an Ave 

21  Easl  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  International  Trade  Mart 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
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structions  that  they  should  nev 
sold;  his  heirs  now  have  trouble ai 
ing  car  fare.)  So  obviously  no  mis 
ble  man  will  sink  his  savings  in  s  ck 
unless  he  is  willing  to  take  a  risk  ill 
he  will  also  remember  that  he  isak 
ing  a  risk  on  inflation  if  he  kjve 
his  money  in  government  bond 

In  any  case,  no  one  would  chj» 
to  put  all  his  savings  into  comoi 
stocks;  investment  counselors  usJlJ 
urge  that  at  least  a  basic  resj 
should  be  kept  in  insurance,  insiec 
savings  accounts,  and  the  like,  u 
beyond  that,  investment  in  consera 
tive  stock  equities— either  directl  o 
through  mutual  funds-is  worth 
amining  seriously.  Especially  st< 
in  well-managed  raw-materials  \o 
ducing  companies,  with  an 
proven  reserves. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  kiwi 
how  Secretary  of  Treasury  Gee;. 
Humphrey  invested  his  own  very  di 
siderable  savings  before  he  joined 
government.  It  woidd  be  surpris 
if  any  substantial  part  of  them  1 
been  salted  away  in  the  LI.  S.  Savi 
Bonds  which  he  now  advertises 
such  unguarded  language. 


COMING    NEXT  MONlfc 

At  a  time  when  tension  between  Ei 
land  and  America  is  acute,  D.  } 
Brogan-an  English  historian  w 
knows  more  about  us  than  most  of 
know  about  ourselves-tells  he 
America  has  changed  since  19 
when  he  first  came  here.  He  likes  i 
is  amused  by  us,  and  has  confiden 
in  our  future  and  tells  us  "Wha 
Happening  to  America."  It's  n 
what  you'd  think. 

"Is  better,"  the  Russian  lady  guk 
said  to  Sterling  A.  Callisen  in  tl 
Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad 
"we  begin,  as  planned,  at  the  begi; 
ning."  In  a  week  of  exhausting  le 
and-eye  work  the  Dean  of  Educatiq 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  one  c 
the  first  American  visitors  in  seven 
decades,  "did"  the  Hermitage,  an 
what  he  saw  made  his  (and  it  wi 
make  your)  eyes  pop  out. 

Philadelphia  has  just  pulled  off  on 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  cit 
development  ever  seen  in  America 
In  "How  Philadelphia  Did  It,' 
James  Reichley  tells  the  story  of  hov 
conflicting  interests,  diametrically 
opposed  ideas,  plus  a  large  dose  o' 
public  spirit  have  made  the  Penr 
Center  project  unique. 
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The  life  insurance  business  in  the  United  States  has  often  been  called  a 
trusteeship  for  the  millions  of  families  and  individuals  who  count  on  it 
for  protection  against  income  interruption.  Here  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  tells  the  story  of  the  role  played  by  life  insurance  in  adding 
not  only  to  personal  security  but  also  to  national  progress  in  America. 


In  the  Interest  of 


103,000,000  Americans 


Down  East,  in  Maine,  a  sixty-five-year-old  man 
and  his  wife  wind  up  local  affairs  in  preparation 
for  retiring  to  Florida. 

In  offices  of  the  nation's  large  airlines  men 
revise  flight  schedules  against  the  day  when  new 
fleets  of  planes  signal  conversion  to  the  jet  air  age. 

In  the  nation's  capital  a  sleek  streamlined 
train,  New  York  bound,  picks  up  speed  as  it 
crosses  the  yards  at  Union  Station. 

In  southern  Illinois  a  tremendous  new  hun- 
dred-million-dollar plant  supplies  the  power  for 
an  atomic  energy  installation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  incidentally  makes  of  a 
tiny  hamlet  a  thriving,  busy  town. 

In  a  small  town  in  Wyoming  a  woman  pre- 
pares to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  sheep  ranch 
left  to  her  by  her  husband. 

On  the  West  Coast  a  widow  tells  her  tall  young 
son  yes,  it  will  still  be  possible  for  him  to  finish 
college  and  go  on  to  medical  school. 

And  from  coast  to  coast  millions  of  families 
buy,  build,  and  improve  houses  and  farms,  in 
keeping  with  the  American  dream  of  owning  a 
home  of  one's  own. 


The  Common  Factor 

An  economist  might  be  able  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  single  factor  common  to  the  background 
of  each  of  these  mid-twentieth-century  American 
situations. 

Can  you? 

It  is  life  insurance,  acting  as  a  creative  mech- 
anism. It  is  on  the  one  hand  the  combined  small 
savings  of  the  many  millions  whose  first  objective 
as  policyholders  is  to  provide  their  dependents 
with  financial  protection  against  family  income 
interruption.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  the  prudent 
investment  of  these  savings  by  the  life  companies 
in  nation-building  skyscrapers  and  college  build- 
ings—power plants  and  railroads— highways  and 
airlines— small  retail  enterprises  and  large  fac- 
tories—homes  and  farms  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other. 

Life  insurance  is  a  business  in  which  more 
Americans  have  an  intimate  and  important  slake 
than  any  other  in  the  country.  And  each  year 
the  numbei  sharing  the  stake  grows  and  grows. 
In  1950  the  nation's  families,  dealing  with  more 
than  1,140  American  life  insurance  companies 
with  home  offices  in  all  forty-eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  raised  their  ownership  of 
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life  insurance  to  a  new  record  level.  By  the  year's 
end.  more  than  103,000,000  individual  policy- 
holders owned  well  over  250,000,000  policies. 
The  policies  represent  more  than  $400  billion 
in  protection— or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,500 
per  family. 

Since  World  War  II,  ownership  of  ordinary 
life  insurance— largest  single  component  of  all 
life  insurance  in  force— has  more  than  doubled, 
(.roup  life— second  largest  bulwark  of  the  busi- 
ness—has grown  almost  five-fold  during  the  same 
period,  and  now  covers  one  out  of  every  two 
members  ol  the  nation's  work  force.  The  smaller 
policies,  represented  by  industrial  life  insurance, 
have  expanded  by  J5  per  cent.  And  the  newest 
form  of  coverage,  credit  life  insurance— by  which 
installment  plan  payments  are  protected  in  the 
event  of  the  purchaser's  death  before  payments 
are  concluded— has  been  breaking  its  own  record 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Picture  in  Perspective 

To  see  it  clearly  and  to  see  it  whole,  however, 
the  life  insurance  picture  today  must  also  be 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  past  performance 
and  greater  future  family  security.  True,  Amer- 
icans are  among  the  best-insured  people  in  the 
world,  and  today  more  of  them  own  more  life 
insurance  and  annuities  than  ever  before.  But 
they  are  putting  proportionately  a  little  less  of 
their  income  into  their  polit  ies  than  did  the  pre- 
vious generation.  The  ratio  of  premiums  to 
income  after  taxes— at  3.8  per  cent  in  1955— is 
.2  per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  the  Depression. 

What's  more,  the  gain  since  1929  in  total  life 
insurance  in  force— from  $192  billion  to  $400  bil- 
lion—is not  as  impressive  as  it  might  seem  on  the 
surface,  quite  apart  from  the  depreciated  dollar. 
In  fact  at  the  end  of  1929  life  insurance  in  force 
worked  out  to  only  about  fifteen  months  of 
family  income  after  taxes,  and  today's  still  equals 
only  seventeen  months  of  income. 

Viewed  from  that  angle,  it  is  clear  that  many 
more  strokes  are  needed  on  the  canvas  before 
the  picture  of  family  financial  security  through 
adequate  life  insurance  is  as  bright  as  advancing 
America  would  like  it  to  be. 

Unchanging  Functions  in  a  Changing  World 

The  first  and  foremost  function  of  life  insur- 
ance today  is  essentially  what  it  was  when  the 


Presbyterian  Church  established  the  first  life 
insurance  company  in  the  United  States  some 
two  hundred  years  ago.  That  is,  of  course,  to 
cushion  the  economic  effects  of  loss  of  income 
following  the  death  of  the  family  breadwinner. 

But  other  values  built  into  a  policy  are  im- 
portant, too.  Premiums  paid  for  protection  over 
the  years,  for  instance,  add  up  to  a  store  of  per- 
sonal savings  upon  which  the  policyholder  can 
draw  in  emergencies.  Or  he  can  convert  this  cash 
value  of  his  policy  into  retirement  income  when 
his  family  protection  needs  grow  less. 

In  the  meantime,  each  policyholder's  yearly 
premium  swells  the  stream  of  the  nation's  life 
insurance  savings  into  a  mighty  river.  A  major 
function  of  the  life  companies  is  to  channel  these 
savings  into  productive  investments  in  business, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  government.  These 
investments  earn  interest  that  helps  the  com- 
panies to  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance.  Further- 
more, the  people's  savings  put  to  work  in  this 
fashion  help  to  maintain  and  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  country's  entire  economy.  That 
in  turn  means  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
everyone. 

There  are  additional  significant  effects  of  life 
insurance  in  today's  economy.  In  times  of  infla- 
tion, for  example,  premiums  drain  off  extra 
consumer  purchasing  power  that  might  other- 
wise add  more  fuel  to  the  fire.  In  time  of  war, 
the  life  insurance  companies  can  be  depended 
upon  to  marshal  their  assets  in  support  of  extra- 
ordinary government  expenditures.  During 
World  War  II.  for  instance,  at  one  point  nearly 
half  of  all  life  company  assets  were  invested  in 
federal  securities. 

And  at  all  times  the  companies  co-operate  in 
promoting  the  health,  safety,  and  longevity  not 
of  policyholders  alone,  but  of  all  the  American 
people.  Witness  their  contribution  of  almost 
$9,000,000  to  the  Lite  Insurance  Medical  Re- 
search Fund  during  the  last  eleven  years,  to 
further  heart  research. 

The  Dynamics  of  a  Popular  Institution 

For  many  American  families,  the  benefits  of 
life  insurance  have  been  apparent  since  the  first 
commercial  companies  were  chartered  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  But  it  was  not  until 
industrialization  and  urbanization  signaled  the 
passing  of  the  traditional  self-contained  family 
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economic  unit  that  the  concept  began  really  to 
take  hold.  During  this  century  the  increase  in 
the  awareness  of  the  modern  family's  need  for 
life  insurance  protection  has  been  steady.  As  a 
result,  in  terms  of  combined  assets,  geographical 
distribution,  and  number  of  companies  and 
agents,  the  growth  of  the  business  has  been 
phenomenal. 

The  explanation  for  the  phenomenon  lies  in 
the  fact  that  life  insurance  has  performed  basic 
and  essential  social  services  for  the  American 
people.  The  business  as  a  whole  has  grown  be- 
cause it  has  served  so  many  so  well  for  so  long. 
Its  flexibility  has  spurred  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  policies  to  meet  new  or  newly 
appreciated  needs.  To  name  a  few  of  the  newer 
life  services,  there  are  family  income  insurance, 
credit  life  insurance,  education  insurance,  and 
home  mortgage  redemption  policies,  all  designed 
to  broaden  the  security  of  the  mid-twentieth- 
century  family. 

Flexibility  is  also  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies attained  their  present  positions  by  organic 
growth  rather  than  by  mergers,  by  working  indi- 


vidually to  meet  or  anticipate  different  and 
changing  consumer  demands. 

In  1900  there  were  84  American  life  insurance 
companies,  located  mainly  in  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  with  combined  assets  of 
31,742,000,000.  Today  there  are  over  1,140,  with 
at  least  one  company  in  every  state,  main  offices 
in  over  275  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  and  com- 
bined assets  of  more  than  5>95  billion.  Growth  in 
the  number  of  companies  established  since  1910 
has  been  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  life  insurance.  Growth  in  the  share 
of  the  total  business  done  by  the  smaller  and 
newer  firms  has  been  steady  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  older  companies  traditionally  have  made 
available  to  the  newcomers  much  material  bear- 
ing on  mortality  experience,  underwriting  prac- 
tices, and  administrative  and  management 
problems.  This  co-operation  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  factor  in  getting  the  new  companies  off 
to  a  good  start.  Thereafter  their  vigor  helped 
them  expand  in  new  and  old  areas  of  the  ever- 
broadening  life  insurance  market,  so  that  the  rate 
of  growtb  of  these  newer  companies  has  been 
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considerably  luster  than  that  of  the  older  and 
larger  companies.  Moreover,  among  the  older 
and  larger  companies  themselves  there  has 
been  considerable  shifting  around  in  relative 
ranks  over  the  years. 

Contributing  their  share  to  the  process  of 
advancement  has  been  a  growing  army  of  highly 
trained  agents  employed  as  part  of  each  com- 
pain's  effort  successfully  to  attract  and  serve  the 
consumer.  There  were  128,700  full-time  agents 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  There  were  189,600 
—5,500  of  them  women,  incidentally— only  a 
decade  later.  And  through  special  courses  and 
other  educational  opportunities  they  were  far 
better  equipped  to  advise  families  and  indi- 
viduals about  custom-tailored  life  insurance  pro- 
grams, and  to  be  ol  continuing  service  as  the 
needs  of  their  clients  change. 

The  life  companies  vie  not  only  with  each 
other  in  their  quest  for  new  business.  They  also 
compete  for  their  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
with  all  other  types  of  savings  opportunities, 
including  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  funds,  private  pension  plans,  govern- 
ment bonds,  home  ownership,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  although  savings  have  grown  at  a  more 
consistent  pace  in  life  companies  than  in  any 
other  institution,  they  account  for  only  about 
one-tenth  of  America's  total  annual  savings. 

Under  the  Microscope 

Even  so,  the  life  companies  have  been  and  are 
the  guardians  of  precious  billions  of  the  people's 
dollars.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that 
within  the  past  fifty  years  the  life  insurance 
business  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  of  govern- 
ment scrutiny,  to  guarantee  that  it  is  living  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

But  scrutiny  of  the  many  operations  of  the 
business  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  special 
governmental  inquiries.  It  has  been  said  that 
life  insurance  is  an  enterprise  that  is  conducted 
with  the  shades  up  all  over  the  house.  For  it 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  watchful  eyes  of 
insurance  commissioners  or  superintendents  in 
every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  con- 
tinuously on  every  major  aspect  of  the  insurance 
business. 

So  it  is  that  legal  supervision  as  well  as  man- 


agerial choice  restricts  the  companies  to  certain 
types  of  investments.  In  addition  the  position 
of  the  companies  as  trustees  for  their  policy- 
holders makes  them  seek  primarily  safety  of 
principal,  together  with  as  large  and  stable  in- 
vestment income  as  is  compatible  with  safety. 
Over  and  above  that  consideration,  the  com- 
panies' responsibility  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
as  a  major  source  of  investment  capital,  makes 
them  weigh  carefully  the  potentialities  for  gen- 
eral social  and  economic  progress  that  exist  in 
any  given  investment  opportunity. 

Within  these  limitations,  the  list  of  produc- 
tive investments  made  by  the  life  companies  is 
an  impressive  footnote  to  the  unique  chronicle 
of  the  nation's  tremendous  growth  during  the 
past  century.  In  point  of  fact,  life  insurance 
funds  have  always  flowed  to  those  sectors  of 
the  expanding  economy  where  they  were  needed 
most.  As  the  railroad  and  later  the  public-utility 
industry  became  seasoned,  for  example,  substan- 
tial amounts  of  life  insurance  funds  were  chan- 
neled into  those  areas.  Similarly,  life  insurance 
funds  are  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  pipelines,  aviation,  turnpikes,  manufacturing 
enterprises,  urban  and  rural  housing,  and  small 
business. 

Forecast:  Fair  and  Broader 

If  the  life  insurance  buying  record  of  the  past 
decade  can  shed  any  light  on  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  next,  a  look  into  tomorrow  is 
encouraging.  By  1965  life  insurance  in  force  in 
this  country  may  well  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars,  almost  doubling  today's  figure. 
Translated  into  less  astronomical  figures,  that 
means  that  the  average  family  will  own  $12,000 
in  life  insurance  in  1965,  compared  with  about 
$7,500  today. 

That  substantial  gain  in  voluntary  financial 
protection  could  not  stand  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon on  the  American  scene.  It  must  be  one 
of  many  important  reflections  of  the  economic 
and  social  development  that  can  and  will  dis- 
tinguish this  nation  further  as  it  moves  forward 
into  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
it  will  also  be  a  reflection  with  personal  meaning 
to  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land.  For  broadened  life  insurance  programs 
will  contribute  largely  to  a  greater  individual 
family  security  than  the  country  has  ever  known. 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise 


Genius,  Talent,  and  Liberace 


IN  "The  Great  Hunt  for  Educated 
Talent"  (p.  48),  John  W.  Gardner 
does  not  define  his  key  word;  he  does, 
however,  insist  that  the  talent  for 
which  American  society  is  scouting 
today  must  be  interpreted  broadly— 
to  include  "men  and  women  of  high 
ability  and  advanced  training,"  not 
just  in  science  and  engineering,  but 
in  politics,  culture,  industry,  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields. 

The  meaning  of  talent— as  well  as 
the  value  society  puts  on  it— have 
changed  a  good  deal  in  this  century. 
It  is  ironic,  in  view  of  our  present 
strenuous  efforts  to  corral  quantities 
ol  able  young  people  for  advanced 
training,  to  find  that  only  yesterday, 
"talent"  was  regarded  as  a  surplus 
commodity.  For  example,  W.  L. 
George,  writing  in  Harper's  in  191H, 
commented  on  what  he  called  "the 
twilight  of  genius"  as  follows: 

"Our  period  is  perhaps  poor  in 
genius  because  it  is  so  rich  in  talent. 
There  is  so  much  talent  that  one  c  an 
bu\  any  amount  of  it  for  forty  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  a  great  deal  more 
for  two  lines  in  an  evening  paper. 
Talent  is  the  foe  of  genius:  it  is  the 
off-shoot  from  the  big  tree,  which 
cannot  itself  become  a  tree,  and  yet 
weakens  the  parent  stock." 

Mr.  George  attributed  the  decline 
of  genius  to  the  advent  of  democracy, 
which,  he  said,  multiplied  oppor- 
tunities for  the  common  man  while 
reducing  them  for  the  uncommon 
man.  Talent,  as  he  saw  it,  was  the 
ability  to  make  a  worldly  success;  its 
rewards  were  cash  and  publicity.  On 
this  scale,  the  most  talented  man  in 
America  was  Liberace  last  week,  and 
Elvis  Presley  today. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Gardner's  talent 
hunt  belongs  to  another  world.  In 
a  recent  speech  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Russell  Lynes  defined  the 
word  in  still  a  different  light  and 
assessed  its  quality  on  another  scale. 

"Talent,"  Mr.  Lynes  said,  "is  often 
restless,  it  is  ambitious;  it  is  fre- 
quently  troublesome   to   the  indi- 


vidual who  has  it  and  miserable  for 
the  people  who  have  to  live  with  it." 
Talent  has  social  importance,  but  its 
value  is  that  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh: 
it  keeps  society  uncomfortable,  rest- 
less; it  prevents  complacency  and 
makes  us  conscious  of  our  needs  and 
our  deficiencies. 

But  talent  needs  something  more 
than  just  a  chance  to  express  itself, 
Mr.  Lynes  commented;  it  needs  dis- 
cipline. "Talent  is  not  a  rare  quality; 
the  urge  to  be  creative  is  a  common 
urge;  but  a  creative  talent  that  is 
disciplined  by  intelligence,  diligence, 
and  an  almost  unholy  respect  for 
form  is  rare  indeed.  .  .  . 

"When  we  ask  for  talent.  Ave  are 
asking  for  trouble.  .  .  .  Really  'high- 
level'  talent  is  interested  in  pushing 
back  frontiers,  in  opening  doors  to 
human  experience,  in  creating  more 
problems  to  be  solved.  .  .  .  We  must 
be  willing  to  accept  the  unpopular 
fact  that  the  ultimate  good  as  the 
many  see  it  is  rarely  identical  with 
the  ultimate  good  as  the  talented 
man  sees  it." 

Contradictory  as  these  three  views 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  talent 
appear  to  be,  there  is  a  common  de- 
nominator. In  their  equally  critical 
approaches,  W.  L.  George  and  Mr. 
Lynes  and  Mr.  Gardner  are  con- 
cerned about  quality  in  the  talent 
that  our  society  scrambles  after. 
George  found  that  democracy  was 
undermining  genius  by  multiplying 
and  overpaying  its  vulgar  offshoot. 
Mr.  Lynes  argues  that  talent  without 
discipline  is  worthless.  And  Mr. 
Gardner  warns  against  cultivating  a 
new  rabble  of  skilled  opportunists 
and  educated  fools. 

.  .  .  As  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  John  W.  Gardner  has 
welcomed  and  watched  over  main 
experimental  programs  in  higher 
education  aimed  at  identifying  and 
training  talent.  The  Corporation's 
Annual  Report  for  1956,  to  be  issued 
later  this  month,  outlines  several 
imaginative  current  projects  in  this 
area— from  a  study  of  library  service 
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training  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, to  an  experiment  in  remedial 
English  at  Tuskegee  and  an  institute 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for 
new  college  presidents.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's article  is  adapted  from  his  in- 
troduction to  the  report. 

Mr.  Gardner  joined  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  after  the  war  and  be- 
came its  president  in  1955  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  leaching  as 
well.  Trained  at  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California,  he  taught 
psychology  before  entering  the  Ma- 
rines for  wartime  duty,  and  later 
served  with  the  OSS  in  Washington, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  He  holds  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Reserve.  He  has 
been  consultant  at  various  times  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  he  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

.  .  .  When  Major  General  Frank  D. 
Merrill  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
he  had  been  a  civilian  official  in  New 
Hampshire  for  six  years,  and  his 
World  War  II  service  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  provided  news- 
men with  a  colorful  obituary.  But 
the  grandeur  and  misery  of  the  al- 
most forgotten  regiment  known  as 
"Merrill's  Marauders"  are  only  now 
told  (p.  29)  in  adequate  detail  by 
Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  with  that  small  and  fear- 
some band. 

Mr.  Ogburn  is  a  novelist— the 
author  of  The  White  Falcon  and  of 
a  forthcoming  book,  The  Bridge— 
and  a  government  official.  He  was 
born  in  Atlanta,  and  before  the  war 
went  to  Harvard,  worked  in  publish- 
ing and  documentary  films,  and  had 
a  taste  of  the  Amazonian  jungle  in 
a  gold-mining  venture.  When  the 
Marauders  disbanded  in  1944,  he  was 
transferred  to  military  intelligence 
and  later  to  the  State  Department. 
He  went  back  to  the  Far  East  once 
after  the  war  to  work  with  the  Se- 
curity Council's  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  in  the  Dutch-Indonesian  dis- 
pute. 

.  .  .  There  was  a  time  not  long  ago 
when  the  advance  of  automation  was 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  men- 
ace comparable  to  creeping  social- 
ism, 1984,  or  an  invasion  of  robots. 
But  that  moment  passed  and  the 


process— defined  by  A.  H.  Raskin  as 
"the  harnessing  of  electronic  brains 
to  mechanical  muscles"— has  already 
proceeded  so  far  that  many  enter- 
prises "find  it  more  expensive  ...  to 
dawdle  than  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  technology." 

To  the  ordinary  man,  the  process 
is  still  largely  a  mystery,  but  with 
"Erma,  the  Automatic  Banker"  (as 
described  by  Bruce  Bliven  on  page 
45)  now  about  to  take  over  a  Cali- 
fornia bank,  the  mystery  is  due  soon 
to  become  as  acceptable  as  the  fa- 
miliar miracle  of  television. 

Mr.  Bliven  retired  a  few  years  ago 
to  California  from  an  active  life  of 
editing  the  New  Republic  and  writ- 
ing in  New  York,  but  his  output  of 
articles  and  his  lecturing  program 
have  kept  him  about  as  busy  as  ever. 
Last  summer  he  gave  the  annual  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Stanford,  his 
alma  mater,  on  "The  Mid-century 
Pessimists."  His  most  recent  article 
in  this  magazine  was  "A  Few  Words 
from  the  Shelf"  in  the  September 
issue. 

.  .  .  As  a  writer  on'  business  and 
sociological  subjects,  Keith  Monroe 
became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Adoption  Institute  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  pioneering  agency  which 
he  describes  on  page  54.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors for  five  years,  and  the  cause  is 
so  dear  to  his  heart  that  the  barbed 
remark  occasionally  thrown  at  the 
Institute  by  other  agency  representa- 
tives, "Oh  yes,  you're  the  agency  with 
the  highest  fee  in  the  country," 
merely  makes  him  work  harder  to 
promote  the  human  values  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Monroe's  articles  on  many 
other  subjects  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished; but  this  is  the  first  time  he 
has  written  about  this  adoption  plan. 

.  .  .  "First  Voice"  (p.  59)  is  one  of  a 
series  of  stories  by  Robin  White 
about  an  American  missionary  family 
in  India.  This  family  was  in  the 
East  for  old-fashioned  evangelical 
and  educational  purposes,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Chester  Bowles  on 
his  bicycle  and  our  Point  IV  tech- 
nical experts,  but  a  measure  of 
mutual  understanding  between  East 
and  West  was  already  taking  root. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  South 
India,  Mr.  White,  a  Yale  graduate, 


now  makes  his  home  in  Connecticut, 
except  that  this  year  he  is  attending 
Stanford  University  on  a  fellowship 
at  the  Creative  Writing  Center.  His 
short  stories  have  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  big  and  little  magazines,  and 
another  about  the  mission  family 
will  be  published  in  Harper's  later 
this  year. 

.  .  .  Though  Fred  Lape,  Arcadian 
poet  of  Esperance,  New  York,  is 
probably  at  this  moment  tunneling 
his  way  to  the  chicken  house  through 
three  feet  of  snow,  it  is  cheering,  in 
a  way,  to  read  his  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Pastoral"  on  croquet  (p.  57)  and 
recall  that  the  joys  of  summer  in  the 
country  are  mitigated  too.  Mr.  Lape 
is  the  author  of  Barnyard  Year. 

.  .  .  The  law's  delays  are  getting 
longer  year  by  year  in  this  country. 
In  New  York  County,  for  example, 
the  wait  for  trial  in  personal  injury 
cases  was  forty-one  months  in  1 955 — 
which  means,  we  figure,  that  if  you 
file  suit  this  year,  you  can  expect 
your  day  in  court  some  time  in  1960. 
A  primary  cause  is  the  plethora  of 
damage  suits  which,  as  Morton  M. 
Hunt  demonstrates  (p.  67),  have  be- 
come for  a  legion  of  greedy  Amer- 
ican citizens  "a  primrose  path  to 
immorality." 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  writing  as  a 
free-lance  for  seven  years  and  he 
now  averages  140  articles  annually, 
about  half  of  them  in  science,  medi- 
cine, and  psychiatry.  He  was  1956 
president  of  the  Society  of  Magazine 
Writers.  He  was  moved  to  investi- 
gate damage  suits  and  to  write  this 
article  when  he  served  on  a  jury  him- 
self and  watched  a  boy  of  thirteen 
forced  by  his  father  and  his  lawyer 
to  tell  lies  in  court. 

.  .  .  Sylvia  Wright  has  authority 
among  Harper's  readers  for  her  arti- 
cles on  many  things— including 
woman's  status  ("Whose  World?  .  .  . 
and  Welcome  to  It");  kitchens  and 
cooking  ("My  Kitchen  Hates  Me"; 
"How  to  Make  Chicken  Liver  Pate 
Once");  words  and  their  w^ays  ("The 
Death  of  Lady  Mondegreen");  and 
novel-reading  ("What  Was  Good 
Enough  for  Mr.  Rochester").  This 
month  Miss  Wright  opens  up  a  new 
route  to  success  in  picking  a  mate 
(p.  71). 

Miss  Wright's  articles  and  poems 
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have  appeared  in  many  magazines, 
and  she  is  now  at  work  (the  hardest 
kind  there  is)  on  a  book  of  humor- 
ous essays. 

.  .  .  In  his  forthcoming  book  on  the 
United  States  Senate— Citadel— Wil- 
liam S.  White  explains  that  within 
the  terms  of  the  book  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institution  have  a  time- 
less aspect,  and  he  makes  no  pretense 
pf  being  up  to  the  minute  about  is 
and  was.  Senator  Lehman,  who  re- 
tired at  the  dose  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, and  Senator  Johnson,  who  will 
again  be  Majority  Leader  in  the  85th, 
both  speak  in  Citadel  in  the  Olym- 
pian past-and-present.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  concluding  article  of  Mr. 
While's  series  on  "Who  Really  Runs 
the  Senate?",  adapted  from  the  book, 
which  appears  this  month  under  the 
title  ol  "Men  of  More  Than  Distinc- 
tion" (p.  73). 

Mr.  White's  device  of  examining 
the  Senate  as  an  eternal  Institution 
whose  members  are  forever  panting 
and  alive,  if  not  forever  young,  re- 
sembles that  quite  successful  trick 
1>\  which  E.  M.  Forster  divested  him- 
self of  the  chains  of  time  and 
"literary  periods"  in  his  critical 
study,  Aspects  of  the  Novel.  Mr. 
Forster  visualized  the  great  English 
novelists  as  "seated  together  in  a 
room,  a  circular  room,  a  sort  of 
British  Museum  reading-room— all 
writing  their  novels  simultaneously." 
Similarly,  in  Mr.  White's  Senate 
Chamber,  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  will 
be  haranguing  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  so  will  Daniel  Webster. 

Citadel  will  be  published  early  this 
month.  Mr.  White  is  on  the  Wash- 
ington staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  is  author  of  the  Pulitzer-prize- 
winning  biography,  The  Toft  Story. 

.  .  .  fn  her  monthly  "Books  in  Brief" 
and  "Forecast"  Katherine  Gauss 
Jackson  has  not  mentioned  one  book 
that  has  been  most  on  her  mind  for 
many  months.  This  is  The  Papers  of 
Christian  Gauss,  to  be  published  by 
Random  House  later  in  January.  It 
will  include  diaries,  European  jour- 
nals, lecture  notes,  a  satire  on 
America  in  1965,  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  Edmund  Wilson 
and  Scott  Fitzgerald— by  the  late, 
well-loved  Dean  of  Princeton,  Mrs. 
Jackson's  father.  She  has  been  co- 
editoi  with  Hiram  Haydn. 
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JAMES  BRUCE  -  Director,  American 
Airlines,  Commercial  Credit,  Republic  Steel, 
National  Dairy  Products;  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Argentina  (1947-49);  Director,  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program  ( 1949-50 ) . 

James  Bruce  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  U.  S.  Industries,  Inc.  ...  a  board 
that  is  largely  responsible  for  what 
amounts  to  an  industrial  miracle.  Just  con- 
sider: Back  in  1948  the  company,  then 
known  as  Pressed  Steel  Car,  was  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  frantic  ups  and 
downs  of  the  freight  car  market.  Today  it 
has  a  new  name  ...  12  booming  divisions 
turning  out  products  for  every  basic  in- 
dustry .  .  .  and  sales  double  the  best  of  the 
old  days.  And  USI  doesn't  make  a  single 
freight  car! 

Some  transformation!  But  perhaps  not 
so  surprising  when  you  realize  that  the 
directors  have  management  backgrounds 
in  chemicals,  transportation,  finance,  pre- 
cision tool  manufacturing,  research  and 
government  planning.  So  far,  their  wide 
experience  has  steered  USI  into  produc- 
ing aircraft  landing  gears,  engine  lathes, 
petroleum  pumping  equipment,  gianl 
metal  forming  presses,  welded  steel  pipe 
for  water,  gas  and  oil  transmission,  dairy 
equipment,  cookware,  electrical  fittings, 
steel  tanks,  and  components  and  systems 
for  jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  And 
USI  is  just  getting  started! 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  USI 


U.S.  Industries,  line 


250   PARK   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK   17,   N.  Y. 


DIVISIONS    OF  U 


Axelson  Manufacturing  Company: 

Oil  Field  Equipment,  Aircraft 
Components,  Metal  Fabricating 
Equipment 

Chicago  Steel  Tank  Company: 

Tanks,  Process  Equipment, 
and  other  Engineered  Products 

Clearing  Machine  Corporation: 

Metal  Forming  Presses 

Conduit  Fittings  Corporation: 

Electrical  Conduit  Fittings 

Garrett  Oil  Tools,  Inc.:  Oil  Field 
and  Permanent  Completion 
Equipment  and  Services 

General  Equipment  Corp.: 

Distributors  of  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Equipment 
in  Puerto  Rico ■ 


INDUSTRIES,  INC 


Koppel  (Philippines),  Inc.: 

Distributors  of  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Equipment 
in  the  Philippine  Islands 

Ordnance  Division:  Operates 
and  manages  Rockford,  Illinois, 
Ordnance  Plant 

Solar  Permanent  Company: 

Stainless  Steel  Cookware, 
Refrigerated  Bulk  Milk  Tanks 
and  Containers 

Southern  Pipe  &  Casing  Company: 

Water,  Gas  and  Oil  Transmission 
Pipe  and  Fittings 

USI  International:  Exporters  and 
Merchandisers  of  Industrial  and 
Railway  Equipment 

Western  Design  &  Manufacturing 

Corp.:  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Aircraft  and 
Missile  Components  and  Systems 
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MERRILL'S  MARAUDERS 

The  Truth  about  an  Incredible  Adventure 


CHARLTON  OGBURN,  JR. 

The  first  intimate  report  on  the  least  known 
campaign  of  World  War  II  .  .  .  how  it  was 
bungled  hy  Washington  and  the  theater 
command  .  .  .  and  how  it  was  finally  saved 
hy  the  heroism,  good  humor,  and  incredible 
endurance  of  a  handful  of  foot  soldiers. 

TO  US,  the  war  looked  different.  To  nearly 
everybody  else,  the  American  performance 
in  World  War  II  looked  like  a  monumental 
achievement  in  planning,  organization,  and  com- 
mand. The  United  States  had  to  create  armies, 
fieets,  and  air  forces  more  or  less  from  a  standing 
start.  It  had  to  move  them  to  half  a  dozen  major 
fronts,  strung  hallway  around  the  globe.  It  had 
to  supply  them— plus  its  hard-pressed  allies — 
across  two  oceans.  Finally,  it  had  to  use  this 
power  effectively  against  powerful,  wily,  and 
desperate  enemies,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  fail 
way  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  this 
America  succeeded  in  doing;  and  at  the  end  one 
got  the  impression  of  a  nation  overflowing  with 
the  capabilities  that  count  in  modern  war. 

Not  everyone,  however,  got  this  impression  at 


all  times  and  places.  Indeed,  less  than  eighteen 
months  before  the  final  victory  the  American 
effort  in  one  particularly  vast  theater  seemed 
alarmingly  thin.  There— at  the  end  of  our 
longest  line  of  communications— our  combat 
ground  forces  consisted  of  only  one  regimental- 
sized  unit.  The  nearest  American  combat  in- 
fantry force  was  three  thousand  miles  away.  At 
one  stage,  the  fate  of  operations  over  a  huge  area 
hinged  on  the  ability  of  a  few  hundred  of  those 
infantrymen  to  stay  on  their  feet  another  few 
days— a  task  which  at  that  moment  struck  most 
of  us  as  all  but  impossible. 

When  a  campaign  unexpectedly  comes  to  such 
a  pass,  a  military  man  might  (I  suppose)  suspect 
that  there  had  been  a  miscalculation  somewhere. 
Such  an  inference  might  also  be  drawn  from  an 
investigation  report  made  a  little  later,  which 
recorded  an  "almost  complete  breakdown  of 
morale  in  the  major  portion  of  the  unit." 

The  infantrymen  involved  had,  for  their  part, 
no  doubt  about  it.  Their  impression  was  that 
things  had  somehow  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot, 
and  had  stayed  on  that  toot— or  worse  feet— ever 
since. 

THE  story  of  Galahad— the  code  name  given 
the  organization  during  its  operations,  to  the 
intemperate  amusement  of  its  more  literary  mem- 
bers—throws sonic  light  on  how  not  to  run  an 
army. 
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It  also  throws  sonic  light  on  other  things  less 
eas)  to  define.  For  Galahad,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, did  not  give  an  altogether  unsatisfactory 
account  of  itself.  It  inarched  some  five  hundred 
miles  over  jungle-covered  hills  and  fought  five 
major  and  thirty  minor  engagements  (by  the 
War  Department's  reckoning)  in  a  campaign  that 
saw  the  enemy  cleared  from  an  area  the  size  of 
Connecticut.  At  the  end,  after  it  had  been  pulled 
back  for  recuperation,  the  proportion  of  its  sur- 
vivors who  were  AWOL  or  in  the  guardhouse 
was,  to  say  the  least,  abnormally  high.  The  rest 
were  dispirited  or  embittered.  Yet,  as  a  cloudy 
da)  is  sometimes  redeemed  at  sunset,  a  glow  was 
cast  upon  its  last  days  by  an  order  conferring 
upon  it  the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation— which 
amounted  to  a  decoration  for  superior  perform- 
ance of  duty  for  every  man  in  its  ranks. 

I  might  have  had  some  premonition  about  the 
organization  from  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
I  fell  into  it.  It  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
remark  I  chanced  to  drop  in  the  mess  line  after 
a  cold  night  in  Mississippi  in  September  1943— 
for  nights  can  be  cold  in  early  autumn,  even  in 
the  deep  South,  when  you  are  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  I  said  that  I  wished  I  could  be  sure 
of  doing  my  fighting  in  a  warm  climate.  As  it 
happened,  my  neighbor  in  the  line  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Adjutant  General's  section.  The 
consequences  illustrate  the  frightening  role  that 
pure  accident  can  play  in  one's  life. 

"Do  you?"  he  said.  "Maybe  it  could  be 
arranged.  We've  had  orders  from  Washington 
asking  for  volunteers  with  jungle  training— I 
don't  know  what  for.  Probably  for  a  jungle-train- 
ing center  in  Panama  or  some  place.  Why  don't 
I  send  your  name  in?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  could  claim  to  have  had  any 
jungle  training,"  I  ventured. 

"Oh  well.  You  could  say  that  Mississippi  is 
like  a  jungle  in  spots.  In  fact,  isn't  life  itself 
really  a  jungle?" 

A  few  days  later  it  was  rumored  that  the  call 
for  volunteers  was  not,  after  all,  entirely  routine 
and  innocuous.  I  do  not  know  who  started  the 
rumor.  Perhaps  it  was  someone  who  had  read  all 
the  way  through  the  orders  from  Washington. 
The  lieutenant  in  the  Adjutant  General's  section 
surely  had  not  done  so.  That  I  deduced  when, 
ten  days  later,  I  found  myself  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  of  Embarkation  and  learned  that  I 
had  volunteered  for  "a  dangerous  and  hazardous 
mission." 

What  else  the  mission  might  be,  no  one  in  the 
barracks  where  I  was  quartered  with  other  junior 
officers  had  any  idea.  Later  that  evening,  how- 
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ever,  several  of  us  were  given  the  qualification 
cards  of  a  thousand  other  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  had  volunteered,  and  were  detailed  to 
form  a  battalion  out  of  them  by  reveille.  An- 
other battalion  was  to  be  formed,  we  heard,  from 
the  cards  of  another  thousand  who  had  volun- 
teered from  the  Caribbean  Defense  Command.  I 
was  to  remember  later  a  remark  by  a  fellow 
lieutenant  in  the  detail: 

"This  is  one  way  to  form  an  organization— on 
the  docks.  If  they  try  to  use  it  before  it's  had  a 
chance  to  grow  together,  we'll  find  out  how  good 
the  method  is." 

After  working  most  of  the  night,  we  held  a 
formation  in  the  morning  of  the  men  that  went 
with  the  cards.  In  any  body  of  troops,  I  suppose, 
the  ones  who  are  likely  to  give  trouble  stand  out. 
It  was  certainly  true  of  this  one.  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  less  tractable-looking  assemblage. 

I  glanced  at  the  round-faced,  youthful  officer 
beside  me— Captain  Senff.  "The  only  thing 
stupider  than  volunteering  is  asking  for  volun- 
teers," he  allowed  amiably  in  the  accents  of 
North  Carolina.  "We've  got  the  misfits  of  half 
the  divisions  in  the  country." 

That  night,  when  I  had  charge  of  the  orderly 
room  for  a  two-hour  stint,  I  got  to  see  some  of 
them  individually.  The  post  MPs  brought  in  a 
steady  procession  of  them— more  accurately  an 
unsteady  procession.  They  were  not  only  drunk 
but  AWOL,  for  since  we  were  sailing  the  next 
day  we  had  been  confined  to  the  area.  In  the 
conventional,  prim  division  I  had  come  from 
such  license  would  have  been  inconceivable. 
However,  a  tone  of  amazed  indignation  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  indefinitely,  and  soon  I  was 
merely  taking  down  names.  I  saw  myself  spend- 
ing die  next  few  weeks  as  chief  witness  in  a  suc- 
cession of  courts-martial.  In  fact,  nothing  was 
ever  said  about  the  delinquencies  I  reported. 
This  was  an  organization,  it  developed,  that  was 
never  going  to  have  a  chance  to  catch  up  even 
with  the  important  things;  it  had  no  time  at 
all  for  the  niceties. 

A  headquarters  was  set  up  in  the  main  saloon 
of  our  transport,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
SS  Lurline  traveling  incognito.  It  was  here  that 
I  was  brought  up  in  my  turn  to  be  presented  to 
our  acting  commander. 

"Quite  a  distinction  for  us,"  he  observed,  "hav- 
ing a  Signal  Corps  officer  for  a  communications 
platoon  leader." 

I  thought  it  time  to  unburden  myself  of  a  fact 
that  had  been  bothering  me;  I  explained  that 
I  had  been  in  field-wire  and  message  center  but 
knew  nothing  of  radio. 
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Colonel  Charks  N.  Hunter  was  a  highly  com- 
petent professional— a  West  Pointer,  with  the 
true  soldier's  capacity  to  eliminate  the  human 
factor  from  a  situation.  My  smile  of  disarming 
candor  manifestly  failed. 

"Then,  Lieutenant,"  he  stated  with  a  singu- 
larly direct  gaze,  "you  had  better  learn." 

Radio  turned  out  to  be,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  only  communications  equipment  we 
were  to  have.  Fortunately,  my  platoon  happened 
to  include  some  highly  competent  operators  and 
repairmen. 

CHARACTERS    IN  UNIFORM 

H  AT  surprised  me  most  about  the 
men  with  whom  1  found  myself  was  that, 
among  the  wilder  and  rougher  types,  there  were 
so  many  sober  and  normal-seeming  Americans. 
It  was  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  a  call  for 
volunteers  for  a  hazardous  mission  would  bring 
out  a  cross -section  of  the  population,  and  I  won- 
dered what  it  was  that  set  these  men  apart.  In 
the  course  of  a  12-day  voyage,  I  began  to  form 
some  idea. 

Whatever  else  they  might  be— adventurers, 
idealists,  drunkards,  journalists,  wealthy  ne'er-do- 
wells,  old  army  types,  cotton  speculators,  Amer- 
ican Indians  (we  had  three  or  four),  Niseis, 
Southern  farm  boys,  and  Northern  slum  products 
—they  were  individualists  with  little  taste  for 
being  told  what  to  do,  and  scant  patience  with 
the  routine  and  monotony  of  training  camps. 
Each  had  something  egging  him  on.  In  some  it 
was  a  nomadic  instinct  that  is  never  reconciled 
to  the  settled  life.  In  the  two  youngest  members 
of  my  platoon— Eve,  the  fresh-looking,  blond  boy 
from  the  Middle  West  who  turned  out  to  have 
the  blessed  gift  of  a  Way  with  Mules;  and  my 
radio  technician,  an  intent  New  Yorker  of  Italian 
parentage— it  was  perhaps  the  simple  high-mind- 
edness  of  youth.  In  the  oldest  member— a  quiet, 
steady,  slow-smiling  New  Englander  who  was  to 
outlast  many  of  his  juniors,  a  house-builder  in 
civilian  life— it  seemed  to  be  the  unresting  con- 
scierice  that  goes  with  craftsmanship. 

Then  there  were  the  junior  officers  with  whom 
I  shared  a  stateroom.  Winnie  Steinfield  was  a 
young  doc  tor  for  whom  frontiers  had  a  powerful 
attraction— any  frontiers— and  whose  instinc  t  was 
to  go  beyond  them.  (He  was  to  cross  the  ulti- 
mate one  ten  years  later  in  a  small  boat  in  a 
storm  off  the  coast  of  Maine.)  Lieutenant  Scott 
had  been  a  fire  marshal  and  a  dedicated  hunter 
who  was  drawn  irresistibly  b\  the  chance  to  pur- 
sue the  toughest  game  of  all.  Phil  Weld,  whose 
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family  had  given  Harvard  its  boathouse,  was,  I 
suspected,  in  the  Lurline  for  fundamentally  the 
same  reason  that  his  forebears  had  been  in  the 
Mayflower— though  with  a  gayer  and  not  per- 
ceptibly reverent  spirit. 

Finally,  there  was  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  the 
Tennessean,  whose  explanation  of  why  he  was 
there,  although  probably  not  the  true  one,  won 
him  great  admiration.  He  had  been  taking  a 
junior  officers'  course  at  an  infantry  training 
school  and  his  class,  as  he  recalled  in  his  dry 
drawl,  "had  had  an  exercise  in  weapons  place- 
ment, out  in  some  ol'  piney  hills."  Young  Cald- 
well, it  appeared,  had  taken  the  occasion  to 
catch  up  on  his  sleep  and  accordingly  was  some- 
what at  a  loss  when  he  was  called  upon,  along 
with  the  others,  to  submit  a  written  terrain 
evaluation. 

"So  Ah  just  put  down  'About  ten  dollars  an 
acre.'  They  gave  me  the  choice  of  joining  up 
with  you  fellows  or  standing  a  court-martial. 
And  so,  ol'  gallant  Caldwell— here  he  is." 

Out  battalion  commander  was  a  puzzler  to  me. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lloyd  Osborne  had  fought 
through  the  Philippines  debacle  and,  escaping, 
had.  reached  Australia  alter  a  voyage  of  over  fifty 
clays  in  an  open  boat.  What  his  condition  then 
was,  I  hesitate  to  surmise;.  When  he  boarded  the 
Lurline  he  weighed  all  of  120  pounds,  and  he 
resembled  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 
It  finally  came  out  that  he  had  a  characteristic 
that  must  be  rare  among  those  who  have  actually 
been  through  war:  he  liked  fighting.  .Months 
later  during  a  period  of  tranquillity  unusual  at 
that  time,  he  was  to  make  a  lasting  impression 
upon  me  by  observing  plaintively,  "I  don't  see 
much  chance  of  any  contact  with  the  enemy, 
but  of  course  We  could  cross  the  ridge  and  have 
a  fight  with  B  battalion."  He  gave  a  mild  laugh, 
and  of  course  he  was  joking,  but  all  the  same  .  .  . 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  him. 

This  shipload  of  soldiers  had  no  designation. 
We  were  not  even  classified  as,  for  example,  an 
infantry  regiment.  We  were  just  two  battalions 
of  somethings  or  other.  This  tended  to  be  discon- 
certing, even  to  an  assortment  of  individuals 
with  little  in  common  but  an  aversion  to  con- 
formity. In  a  way,  it  was  as  if  we  did  not  really 
exist. 

We  had  no  idea  where  we  were  going.  On  a 
map  of  the  world  I  had  bought  in  San  Francisco 
(to  be  prepared  for  any  place),  I  plotted  our 
course  as  best  I  could  across  the  empty,  endless 
Pac  ific  on  the  basis  of  guesses  as  to  our  speed  and 
direction.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  I  was  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  off  when  we  made  our  first 
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landfall  ai  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  Partly  there 
and  partly  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  we  picked  up 
a  third  battalion,  this  one  composed  of  veterans 
of  the  Southwest  Pacific  campaign. 

By  that  time,  we  had  been  issued  a  booklet 
that  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  was  in  store.  It 
was  an  account  of  Brigadier  Wingate's  force  of 
British,  Gurkas,  and  Indians— the  renowned 
Chindits— and  of  the  extraordinary  march  they 
had  made  the  year  before  halfway  across  Burma 
and  back. 

Though  we  made  two  ports  in  Australia,  no 
shore  leave  was  granted.  "Not  for  this  bunch!" 
our  headquarters  was  reported  to  have  declared 
fervently,  and  although  our  outcry  was  piteous, 
everyone  conceded  privately  that  any  other  deci- 
sion would  have  been  foolhardy.  This  view  was 
shared  even  by  those  who  managed  to  sneak  away 
for  a  turn  ashore  anyway,  by  wriggling  through 
portholes  or  shinnying  down  hawsers  (it  was 
never  quite  clear  how).  At  Fremantle,  however, 
we  were  given  a  break  of  sorts  by  being  marched 
through  the  city  in  a  formal  parade. 

This  was  the  only  parade  the  organization  was 
ever  to  put  on.  It  seems  fitting  that  so  many  of 
its  members  should  have  come  back  from  it  reek- 
ing like  breweries  without  having  broken  ranks 
or  even  having  lost  the  step.  This  was  a  testimony 
both  to  the  dexterity  of  our  rank-and-file  and  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Fremantlese,  who  joined 
the  march  in  great  numbers  bearing  foaming 
pitchers. 


HOW    NOT    TO    TRAIN  TROOPS 

OU  R  destination  was  a  desolate  area  of 
central  India,  where  we  were  to  have 
two  months'  training  in  infantry  weapons  and 
guerrilla  tactics.  Here,  even  if  enough  liquor 
could  have  been  turned  up  to  get  drunk  on— and 
it  could  not— there  was  nothing  for  a  celebrant  to 
damage  but  thorn-scrub;  while  such  elderly  fe- 
males as  appeared  once  in  a  while  were  clearly 
safe  even  from  men  who  shot  vultures  under  the 
impression  they  were  turkeys  and  ate  them.  (Do 
not  ask  me  how  it  was  possible  lor  this  to  happen. 
All  I  know  is  I  saw  it.) 

We  heard  that  the  decision  to  form  our  or- 
ganization had  been  taken  at  the  conference 
President     Roosevelt     and     Prime  Minister 
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Churchill  had  held  in  Quebec.  We  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  two  Chiefs  of  State  were  the 
last,  as  well  as  the  first,  to  have  any  precise  idea 
of  how  we  were  to  be  used.  As  far  as  we  could 
tell,  it  had  not  even  been  settled  whether  we 
were  to  be  under  direct  British  or  American 
control.  While  the  issue  remained  in  doubt,  we 
profited  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  patron- 
age by  being  issued  a  rum  ration.  It  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  desert  bloom— but  the  evi- 
dence that  a  military  command  could  be  human 
did  something  for  our  spirits,  and  the  rum  itself 
helped  counteract  the  effects  of  the  tea  our  pirate 
cooks  boiled  in  20-gallon  drums. 

Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  Com- 
mander of  the  Southeast  Asia  Command,  paid 
us  a  visit.  In  preparation,  mimeographed  copies 
of  an  elaborate  scenario  were  distributed  to  us. 
This  called  for  various  spontaneous  demonstra- 
tions of  enthusiasm  by  the  hurrahing  troops, 
but  it  was  never  used.  An  advance  party,  after 
making  our  acquaintance,  had  all  the  copies 
recalled  and  decided  to  let  the  occasion  run  its 
natural  course.  It  did  so— and  was  quite  success- 
ful. 

General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell— who  was  Mount- 
batten's  Deputy  as  well  as  Commanding  General 
of  the  Chinese  Army  in  India— never  came  to  see 
us  at  all,  although  eventually  we  were  to  be 
placed  under  his  operational  control.  If  we  had 
not  been  the  only  American  infantry  between 
New  Guinea  and  North  Africa,  I  suppose  we 
should  not  particularly  have  expected  him  to 
appear.  As  it  was,  our  feelings  of  being  detached 
from  the  known  world  were  deepened. 

This  was  also  the  beginning  of  our  suspicion 
that  Stilwell  was  interested  exclusively  in  the 
Chinese  army  he  had  trained,  of  which  two 
divisions  were  then  being"  deployed  in  northern 
Burma,  our  destination.  From  the  record  that 
was  later  written,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  reason 
to  be  preoccupied  with  his  Chinese  divisions 
and  his  relations  with  the  Generalissimo  in 
Chungking.  All  the  same,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  his  headquarters  could  not  have  avoided 
conveying  an  impression  that  finally— when  the 
end  was  near— provoked  our  commanding  officer 
to  charge  that  favoritism  was  being  displayed 
toward  the  Chinese  at  our  expense. 

We  trained  hard,  but  it  seemed  that  every 
time  we  were  beginning  to  form  up  into  teams 
we  would  be  reorganized.  Presumably  the  plans 
for  our  employment  were  being  changed.  I  was 
to  learn  later  in  life  that,  perhaps  because  we 
are  so  good  at  organizing,  we  tend  as  a  nation 
to  meet  any  new  situation  by  reorganizing;  ami 
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•  wonderful  method  it  can  be  for  creating  the 
Illusion  of  progress  while  producing  confusion, 
inefficiency,  and  demoralization.  During  our 
■eorganizations,  several  commanding  officers 
were  tried  out  on  us,  which  added  to  the  dis- 
ontinuitv.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Hunter,  whom 
everyone  respected,  held  the  organization  to- 
gether. 

We  still  lacked  a  designation  of  any  kind.  The 
uithorities,  in  their  preoccupation  with  Tables 
)f  Organization,  would  doubtless  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  what  an  unsettling  effect  this 
had  on  the  men.  The  British  seem  to  have  a 
oetter  understanding  of  these  matters.  They 
recognize  that  a  name  like  the  6th  Inniskilling 
Dragoons  or  the  Queen's  Own  Cameron  High- 
'anders,  and  the  history  that  goes  with  it,  can 
"*o  something  for  an  organization  that  a  mobile 

ack-bar  cannot.   (Not  that  we  had  a  mobile 

ack-bar  either.)  Perhaps  the  British  awareness 

the  importance  to  an  organization  of  a  sense 
■»f  corporate  identity  also  leads  them  to  avoid 
reorganizations. 

On  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  the  men  cut 
loose,  or,  as  Winnie  Steinfield  expressed  it,  they 
"sought  release  through  an  externalization  of 
inner  tensions."  A  rifle  shot  rang  out,  then 
another.  The  example  was  picked  up  all  over 
the  camp.  Within  minutes  it  sounded  as  if 
every  weapon  in  our  considerable  armory  of 
small  arms  was  being  discharged— rifles,  carbines, 
Tommy  guns,  Browning  automatics.  Tracer- 
bullets  from  machine  guns  were  crisscrossing  on 
their  way  to  the  horizon  like  red-hot  bees. 
Magnesium  flares  hung  'over  the  scene,  casting 
their  white  glare  upon  it  while  colored  signal 
lights  zoomed  into  the  firmament. 

Officers  sent  out  by  the  enraged  battalion 
headquarters  to  apprehend  the  miscreants  were 
later  found— by  officers  sent  out  to  find  them— 
dancing  about  like  satyrs,  firing  their  revolvers 
into  the  sky.  A  British  major  whom  we  had 
invited  to  stay  over  for  the  night,  after  apologiz- 
ing to  him  that  since  nothing  had  been  planned 
it  would  be  a  quiet  occasion,  surveyed  the 
appalling  scene  with  the  sang-ffoid  of  his  race. 

"I  cawn't  help  wondering  what  it's  like  hyah," 
he  observed,  "when  you're  nought  having'  a 
quiet  occasion." 

One  day  we  were  assembled  and  informed  that 
we  finally  had  an  appellation.  The  United 
States  Army  had  outdone  itself  to  find  a  name 
to  make  hearts  beat  faster;  it  was  going  to  send 
us  into  battle  as  the  5307th  Composite  Unit 
(Provisional).  After  the  last  formation  that  day, 
I  heard  a  Pfc  in  the  next  platoon  addressing 
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the  ranks  in  a  fair  imitation  of  his  sergeant's 
voice:  "Listen,  you  monkeys.  The  Army  has  be- 
stowed a  great  honor  upon  you,  and  it  ain't 
one  you  deserve.  I  don't  know  what  composite' 
means,  but  no  one  who'd  ever  seen  what  lousy 
soldiers  you  gold-bricks  make  would  call  you 
even  provisional." 

MULES    AND  MERRILL 

E  HAD  been  told  that  five  hundred 
mules  were  on  their  way  to  us  from  the 
United  States,  and  meanwhile  we  had  been  lent 
a  few  British  mules  to  practice  with.  It  was  not 
until  almost  the  end  of  our  training  period  that 
our  own  animals  began  to  arrive.  The  nudes, 
augmented  by  a  few  saddle  horses,  were  to  be 
our  sole  means  of  transport— and,  to  understate 
it,  one  of  our  major  preoccupations.  Half  our 
men  had  never  seen  a  mule  before  and  not  one 
in  fifty  had  ever  touched  one— or  had  any  burn- 
ing desire  to  do  so. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  was 
brought  home  to  me  at  the  outset  of  our  first 
practice  river-crossing.  I  had  the  job  of  taking 
the  lead  mule  across  (my  whimsical  battalion 
commander,  Colonel  Osborne,  had  learned  that 
I  had  been  a  book  reviewer  before  rallying  to 
the  colors).  I  found  myself  offshore  in  the  Betwa 
River,  fighting  cheek-to-jowl  with  a  mule  whose 
head  was  as  big  as  my  torso,  trying  to  launch  him 
toward  the  opposite  bank.  (The  technique,  as  I 
discovered,  was  to  keep  the  animal,  turning  in 
circles  until  he  tired  of  trying  to  head  back,  and 
struck  out  across  the  river.  Thereupon,  it  was 
advisable  to  slip  down  his  back  and  cling  to  his 
tail;  if  once  he  got  away  from  you  the  brute 
would  leave  you  behind  no  matter  how  you 
struggled  to  catch  up.)  Coasting  along— alone  but 
for  the  straining  mule  in  the  broad  waters  of  an 
exotic  Indian  river  with  the  shore  of  the  Princely 
State  of  Gwalior  on  the  other  side— it  struck  me 
that  I  had  come  a  long,  long  way. 

The  mules  were  evidently  one  of  the  two 
things  we  had  been  waiting  for.  The  other— a 
commanding  general— now  also  arrived.  Because 
of  the  warmth  of  his  personality,  the  evidence  he 
gave  of  genuine  interest  and  confidence  in  us, 
and  his  convincing  air  of  knowing  his  business, 
Brigadier  General  Frank  D.  Merrill,  our  new 
commander,  instantly  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion that  was  to  grow  stronger  with  time.  He 
told  us  that  we  should  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Soon  thereafter  we  were  piled  into  a  couple  of 
trains.  After  ten  days,  including  two  in  a  river 
boat  on  the  Brahmaputra,  we  reached  the  end  of 
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the  line  near  Ledo,  Assam,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  India. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  February  6, 
1944,  we  were  scheduled  to  set  off  on  our  long 
march  into  Burma,  but  at  that  time,  amid  scenes 
of  turmoil  such  as  various  artists  have  considered 
characteristic  of  Hades,  we  were  still  being  issued 
mules  and  packsaddles.  In  fact,  at  precisely  H- 
Hour  the  occupants  of  the  bamboo  edifice  hous- 
ing the  First  Battalion  headquarters  were  cling- 
ing to  the  rafters,  while  an  overwrought  saddle 
horse  down  below  was  kicking  it  to  pieces.  It 
was  not  until  after  midnight  that  the  chaos  of 
that  last  evening  was  converted  into  a  long  and 
only  dimly  visible  column  and,  in  a  sudden  and 
impressive  silence,  we  set  off  down  the  Ledo 
Road. 

By  prodigious  efforts  on  the  part  of  American 
engineer  units,  an  unreckoning  use  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  toil  of  what  must  have  been  thou- 
sands of  native  laborers,  this  amazing  road  had 
been  pushed  120  miles  over  precipitous,  forested 
hills.  It  ran  from  the  end  of  the  Indian  road  net 
to  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  central  valley  of 
Burma,  which  was  also  the  point  of  farthest 
Japanese  advance.  The  plan  was  to  extend  the 
Ledo  south  and  east  across  the  country,  through 
the  northern  Burmese  railhead  at  Myitkyina,  to 
a  juncture  with  the  famous  Burma  Road  that 
led  into  China.  The  object  was  to  open  a  supply 
route  for  China-based  operations  against  the 
Japanese.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  armies  and  the 
United  States  air  force  in  China  were  at  that 
time  dependent  for  supplies  upon  what  could  be 
flown  in  from  India  over  the  Hump.  The  task  of 
the  5307th  was  to  spearhead  the  two  Chinese 
divisions  that— operating  from  Indian  bases  un- 
der Stilwell's  command— were  trying  to  push  the 
Japanese  southward  to  make  possible  the  advance 
of  the  Ledo  Road. 

The  first  night  of  our  march  we  kept  going 
until  well  after  dawn,  and  we  resumed  in  the 
afternoon.  At  our  second  night's  bivouac— a 
gloomy  engineer  encampment  of  bashas  on  the 
slope  of  a  clearing  cut  in  the  dank  forest— one  of 
the  men  in  my  platoon  could  not  be  located  at 
mess  call.  He  was  a  short,  dark  individual  with 
something  Mongoloid  in  his  features,  suggesting 
descent  from  a  Hunnish  ancestor,  and  had  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  problem.  I  am  not  sure  why 
this  was,  except  that  he  never  seemed  to  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things  and  was  always  looking  at 
you  with  puzzlement  because  you  could  not  make 
anything  of  him.  When  we  discovered  him,  the 
evidence  was  plain  that  he  had  put  the  muzzle 
of  his  Tommy  gun  in  his  mouth,  pulled  the  trig- 
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ger,  and  blown  the  back  of  his  head  off.  The 
event  was  not  discussed  but  there  was  a  sense 
that  we  had  crossed  a  kind  of  dividing  line. 

Two  or  three  days  later  we  crossed  a  more  con- 
crete dividing  line.  After  winding  slowly  up  the 
longest  grade  of  that  toilsome  road,  we  reached 
the  4,300-foot  saddle  of  Pangsau  Pass.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  lay  Burma.  To  the  west,  on  the 
far  horizon,  more  nearly  resembling  a  stratum  of 
cloud  than  mountains,  were  the  snowy  ridges  of 
the  Himalayas.  Behind,  stretching  down  into  the 
valley— the  only  time  I  ever  saw  it  in  full  view- 
was  a  long  line  of  heavy-laden  men  and  animals 
that  in  time  acquired  the  name  of  Merrill's 
Marauders.  This  designation— said  to  have  been 
coined  by  a  newspaper  man-made  an  instant  ap- 
peal to  the  troops.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of 
the  official  code  name  that  was  bestowed  upon  us 
at  this  time,  though  there  were  those  who  main- 
tained that  it  required  inspiration  of  a  high 
order  to  think  of  the  name  Galahad  for  an  organ- 
ization like  the  5307th. 


column's  moving! 

OU  R  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  Ledo  Road 
after  a  march  of  eleven  days  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion during  which  we  had  no  contact  with  the 
world  except  by  radio  and  plane  and  never  saw 
a  road  or  motorcar  except  those  possessed  by  the 
Japanese.  Whatever  came  to  us  in  that  time 
came  by  air;  all  our  supplies,  including  even  the 
grain  for  the  animals,  were  kicked  out  of  planes 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  up.  The  breakables 
sailed  down  on  parachutes  and  too  often  came 
to  rest  in  the  top  of  a  tree  seventy  feet  high. 

The  terrain  of  northern  Burma  is  divided  into 
corridors  by  parallel  ridges  running  north  and 
south.  It  greatly  favored  the  Japanese,  for  in 
those  defiles  a  battalion  could  hold  off  a  division. 
The  Chinese  were  finding  it  hard  going.  What 
we  were  to  do  was  to  go  wide  around  the 
Japanese  right  flank— over  the  ranges,  through 
the  nearly  impenetrable  forest,  across  the  rivers 
—and  undercut  their  defenses  by  attacking  with- 
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out  warning  from  the  rear.  This  maneuver  the 
5807th  t  arried  out  lour  times,  to  such  effect  that 
the  commander  of  the  Japanese  18th  Division, 
which  held  the  area,  is  said  to  have  believed 
that  the  three  battalions  of  Americans  actually 
amounted  to  two  divisions. 

The  strategy  of  which  we  were  a  part  was  well 
understood  by  all  of  us;  for  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  organization  that  most  of  the  privates 
in  it  had  managed  to  add  a  map  to  their  belong- 
ings and  insisted  upon  being  kept  informed  not 
only  of  how  their  platoon's  mission  fitted  into 
the  company's,  but  what  place  the  battalion  had 
in  the  grand  plan  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Com- 
mand. The  maps  gave  us  the  only  vista  we  had, 
for  the  actual  terrain  made  us  virtually  blind. 
Except  when  we  crossed  a  few  acres  of  open 
ground  where  the  local  hill  people— the  Kachins 
—had  a  cluster  of  bamboo  huts,  or  descended  into 
the  main  valleys  where  our  objectives  lay,  we 
moved  through  matted  forest  and  ten-foot  kunai 
grass  that  shut  out  even  the  sky. 

On  every  trail  the  Japanese  had  outposts  or 
patrols.  Sometimes  the  first  evidence  of  their 
presence  came  when  they  opened  fire  on  the  head 
of  the  column.  Again,  we  would  find  signs  of 
them— fresh  tracks— and  the  whisper  would  be 
passed  down  the  line  from  man  to  man,  "Take 
a  five-yard  interval." 

Off  in  the  forest  a  band  of  monkeys  would  set 
up  a  din  of  whooping,  humorless  laughter. 
Breaking  out  of  the  silence,  it  was  incredible  and 
unnerving.  Then  it  would  abruptly  cease,  and 
that  was  perhaps  even  more  unnerving.  The 
column  would  halt  while  the  scouts  were  sent 
out.  The  only  sound  then  wovdd  be  the  soft 
stomping  of  the  mules  and  the  clink  of  a  harness 
ring— and  the  questioning,  plaintive,  four-note 
whistle  of  a  bird  in  a  treetop.  "Whee-oo,  WHEE- 
oo,"  it  went,  at  ten-second  intervals.  There  was 
always  that  bird.  I  have  only  to  whistle  its  call 
now  to  bring  the  whole  mood  back,  including 
the  earthy,  faintly  acrid  smell  of  the  jungle  floor. 

In  the  breathless  stillness,  the  first  rattle  of 
firing  was  incredibly  loud.  It  had  the  effect  of  a 
horrible  moral  shock.  It  was  as  if  the  pleasant 
trappings  of  the  earth,  the  blue  sky,  the  shim- 
mering leaves  of  the  bamboo,  the  trickly  little- 
stream,  were  all  whisked  away  and  you  saw  a 
death's-head  leering  into  your  face. 

After  the  first  burst,  the  silence  would  close 
in  again  like  the  well-oiled  door  of  a  cage.  Then 
explosions  would  follow  one  upon  another  as  the 
Japanese  brought  their  grenade-throwers  to  bear. 

From  the  head  of  the  column,  the  order  would 
be  passed  back,  "Weapons  platoon  forward!" 


Then,  a  minute  later,  coming  up  from  the  rear: 
"Clear  the  trail." 

You  got  the  mules  into  the  dense  growth  along- 
side to  let  the  mortar  crews  move  through.  Their 
heavily  laden  mules  were  the  biggest  of  all,  with- 
out doubt  the  biggest  that  ever  came  out  of 
Missouri.  From  up  front  would  come  bursts  of 
automatic-rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  and  then 
the  detonations  of  mortars.  From  the  middle  of 
the  column  you  could  never  be  sure  whose  they 
were  unless  they  began  to  hit  around  you. 

"Medics  forward!" 

The  wounded  who  could  still  stand  were 
mounted  on  horses.  Litter  patients  were  sent  to 
the  rear  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Chinese  regiment 
that  was  following  behind  and  would  provide 
bearers  to  carry  them  until  our  advance  had 
reached  a  paddy  field  on  which  the  little  liaison 
planes  could  land.  A  detail  remained  behind  to 
bury  the  rifleman  killed  in  the  first  burst  and 
to  erect  a  bamboo  cross. 

"Column's  moving!" 

You  picked  your  way  around  a  couple  of  dead 
Japanese  lying  like  dolls  on  the  trail  and  pushed 
on. 

And  so  it  went,  from  one  place  name  on  the 
map  to  another:  Lanem  Ga,  Tanja  Ga,  Wesu  Ga, 
Lagang  Ga,  Janpan,  Auche,  Warong,  Manpin, 
Sharaw,  Weilangyang,  Hsamshingyang,  Ting- 
krukawng,  Ritpong,  Namkwi.  .  .  . 

The  major  engagements  came  when  we  de- 
scended from  the  hills.  The  first  indication  the 
Japanese  would  have  of  our  arrival  would  come 
when  they  ran  into  an  American  roadblock  of 
battalion  strength  far  behind  the  front  on  their 
main  supply  route.  Their  reaction  was  ha- 
bitually violent.  They  would  attack  in  waves. 
The  number  that  were  killed  by  the  5307th  is 
not  known,  but  the  toll  at  Walawbum,  Shaduzup, 
and  Nhpum  Ga  alone  was  estimated  at  1,700. 

In  order  to  achieve  surprise,  we  often  had  to 
leave  the  trails  altogether  and  hack  our  way 
through  solid  vegetation.  One  stretch  of  four 
miles  once  took  us  two  days.  That  was  on  the 
way  to  Shaduzup— a  mission  the  First  Battalion, 
to  which  I  belonged,  had  by  itself.  Altogether 
it  took  us  two  weeks  to  cover  the  whole  distance 
of  fifty  miles.  The  last  day  we  waded  down  a 
river— a  tributary  of  the  Mogaung— through 
water  which  was  sometimes  waist-high. 

We  reached  the  Mogaung  itself,  on  which 
Shaduzup  was  located,  at  dusk.  From  a  hill  over- 
looking the  river,  we  could  see  the  Japanese 
bathing  and  washing  their  cooking  pots.  Peering 
out  through  the  trees,  we  must  have  resembled 
a  band  of  Iroquois  gazing  down  upon  an  unsus- 
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pecting  encampment  of  settlers;  certainly  we 
were  wild-enough  looking  by  then.  Before  dawn, 
the  battalion  crept  down  from  the  hill,  silently 
forded  the  Mogaung,  and  fell  upon  the  Japanese 
with  Tommy  guns  and  bayonets. 

The  Japanese  speedily  collected  themselves 
and  counterattacked  all  day  in  a  vain  effort  to 
dislodge  us.  For  thirty-six  hours  they  poured 
artillery  shells  into  our  positions— whinnying, 
hi»h-trajectory  70s  that  you  could  hear  coming 
for  an  eternity,  whip-lash  75s,  and  thundering 
15()s.  For  all  too-brief  intervals  Mustang  fighter 
planes  from  India  would  come  overhead  and 
keep  the  Japanese  batteries  quiet.  But  most  of 
the  time,  having  no  artillery  of  our  own,  we 
had  to  sit  and  take  it— until  the  Chinese  regiment 
we  were  spearheading  could  come  up  with  its 
pack  howitzers  and  take  over  from  us. 


WHEN    I    CLOSE    MY  EYES 

AT  N  I  GHT  we  were  helpless.  We  could 
only  make  ourselves  small  and  pull  our 
helmets  down  over  our  ears.  Toward  dawn  of 
the  last  night,  just  after  a  shell  had  turned  a 
tree  into  a  shower  of  sparks  a  few  feet  from  the 
foxhole  where  I  crouched  with  the  brassy  taste 
of  fear  in  my  mouth— every  time  a  shell  burst  it 
was  as  if  a  dry  cell  had  been  touched  to  my 
tongue— a  clear  voice,  ringing  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, spoke  for  all  of  us: 

"Where  the  hell  are  those  other  five  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  six  composite  units?" 

The  next  morning  I  was  impressed  when  one 
of  the  more  profane  stalwarts  of  the  communica- 
tions platoon  confessed  that  he  had  spent  much 
of  the  night  praying. 

"And  you  see,"  said  I,  "your  prayers  were 
answered." 

"Not  by  a  damn  sight  they  ain't  been!  What  I 
was  praying  for  was  a  shell  fragment  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg." 

This  wistful  jest  was  heard  with  growing  fre- 
quency as  the  campaign  progressed.  The  pros- 
pect of  being  spared  merely  to  endure  more  of 
it  seemed  less  and  less  satisfactory.  Not  to  know, 
from  one  instant  to  the  next,  week  after  week, 
when  the  silence  would  explode  around  you 
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created  a  suspense  difficult  to  describe.  It  made 
everyone  look  alike,  for  all  faces— and  they  were 
equally  emaciated  to  begin  with— wore  habitually 
the  same  expression  of  furtive  intentness,  of  the 
strain  of  trying  to  exercise  a  sixth  sense.  Every 
time  a  twig  crunched  underfoot  it  jarred  your 
nerves  because  of  the  way  it  echoed  inside  your 
helmet;  the  echo  made  it  sound  as  if  it  came  from 
off  to  the  side,  from  where  an  ambush  would  be. 

Maybe  some  kinds  of  danger  are  stimulating 
and  ennobling,  but  if  so,  this  was  not  one  of 
them.  You  felt  it  as  sordid,  debasing,  evil,  a 
steady  contamination.  It  was  corrosive,  like  an 
acid  eating  at  the  heart  and  nerves.  Every  minute 
was  an  enemy  to  be  outlived;  the  weeks  were 
lifetimes.  The  number  of  mental  breakdowns  in 
the  organization  mounted  to  several  score. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Army,  men  might  t.  Ik  of 
women.  We  talked  of  food.  We  were  perpetually 
famished.  K  rations,  on  which  we  depended, 
were  calculated  merely  to  prevent  starvation. 
We  never  received  enough  in  one  air-drop  to 
carry  us  to  the  next;  three  days'  rations  had  to  do 
for  four  days  or  even  five.  However  short,  on 
food  we  might  be,  we  had  to  march.  No  matter 
what,  the  column  had  to  go  on.  Jungle  sores 
appeared  on  our  bodies,  the  result,  probably, 
of  the  lesions  left  by  the  leeches  that  fastened 
on  us  during  the  night.  Many  of  the  men  could 
hardly  walk  (they  had  to  anyway)  because  the 
sand  that  seeped  into  our  shoes  from  our  con- 
tinual river  crossings  wore  the  skin  off  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Dysentery  and  fevers  were  epidemic 
and  left  wraiths  in  their  wake.  Those  with 
dysentery  could  eat  nothing  while  the  disease 
raged,  which  was  for  about  a  week,  except  the 
little-  cubes  of  chocolate  we  were  issued  as  "B 
rations."  This  was  a  windfall  for  the  others,  of 
course,  who  were  able  to  trade  off  their  chocolate 
for  real  food— cans  of  pork  and  egg  yolk  and 
"cheese  units"— that  the  dysentery  sufferers  could 
not  get  down  or  carry,  weak  as  they  were. 

Fighting  the  enemy  took  it  out  on  the  unit, 
fighting  disease  and  the  hills  took  out  still  more, 
but  maybe  what  took  out  most  of  all  was  the 
battle  of  the  mules. 

The  mules  had  become  as  worn  out  as  the 
men.  When  the  monsoon  rains  began  to  turn 
the  surface  of  the  trails  to  butter,  the  only  way 
the  animals  could  mount  the  steep  slopes  was 
by  galloping  up  on  momentum.  They  would 
go  bounding  up  like  huge  rabbits,  the  exhausted 
muleteers  struggling  to  keep  up.  When  they 
slipped  and  fell— which  was  often— they  could 
not  rise  until  they  had  been  unloaded.  Then 
they  could  not  be  reloaded  except  at  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  which  meant  that  their  200-pound  packs 
had  to  be  manhandled  up  the  slope  by  nu  n 
already  burdened  with  heavy  pac  ks  of  their  own. 
The  muleteers  became  virtually  dehumanized. 
Sometimes  the  struggling  animals  reached  the 
crest  only  to  topple  over  and  go  crashing  down 
the  precipitous  flanks  of  the  ridge,  as  like  as  not 
breaking  their  backs  or  stabbing  themselves  to 
death  on  broken  bamboo.  In  any  event,  the 
column  had  to  push  on. 

The  world  beyond  the  hills  of  northern  Burma 
was  something  we  could  think  of  only  with  in- 
credulity. We  kept  moving  through  a  kind  of 
green  limbo,  as  if  we  had  become  detached  from 
the  human  race.  How  could  we  ever  explain 
what  it  was  like?  The  danger  and  the  hardship 
were  not  the  important  things,  ve  would  tell 
ourselves,  and  we  would  all  nod  wisely.  In  my 
first  letter  when  I  got  out,  I  wrote  anxiously  that 
it  was  not  all  bad.  There  was  lots  of  joking  and 
laughter. 

What  were  the  jokes?  One  would  say,  "When- 
ever I  close  my  eyes,  I  see  a  tenderloin  steak  .  .  . 
French  fries—"  And  another  would  interrupt, 
"You're  lucky.  Whenever  I  close  mine,  1  see  a 
mule's  behind.  Also  when  I  don't."  That  was 
about  the  way  the  jokes  were,  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  they  were  part  of  something  that 
seemed  terribly  significant,  something  we  felt 
we  had  to  communicate,  that  we  must  explain 
when  we  got  back.  Life  could  never  be  the  same 
for  those  who  had  learned  what  we  had  learned. 
We  had  learned  it  during  the  long  talks  on  quiet 
evenings  around  the  embers  of  a  fire  in  a  shallow 
pit,  over  which  we  heated  water  to  make  cocoa 
with  the  shavings  of  a  hoarded  chocolate  bar, 
when  the  murmured  conversation  would  range 
over  the  day's  events  and  what  life  is  for,  while 
the  Burmese  hills  stood  black  and  silent  around 
us.  We  learned  it  when  the  firing  began  and  each 
of  us  lead  in  the  lace  of  the  man  next  to  him  the 
same  undisguised,  horribly  anxious  fear  he  him- 
self was  struggling  with,  something  each  shared 
yet  each  was  utterly  alone  with.  When  we  got 
out,  we  would  tell  what  it  was. 

It  is  sometimes  this  way  in  a  dream.  You  see 
life  in  a  new  and  queer  perspective  or  bathed  in 
a  strange  and  revealing  illumination.  The  mys- 
terious design  of  things  is  made  clear  and  you 
understand  ...  it  is  so  simple  and  unmistakable 
...  it  is  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue,  you  have 
almost  got  it  .  .  .  and  then  you  wake  tip  and  it  is 
gone  and  there  is  only  the  tantalizing  flavor  cf 
the  dream  left.  So  it  was  with  us.  Only  last 
month  I  ran  into  a  former  major  of  the  Third 
Battalion,  and  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
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among  us  when  we  first  got  out.  There  was  the 
same  exchange  of  puzzled,  questioning  glances: 
can  you  say  what  it  was?  And  you  never  can. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    NHPUM  GA 

BECAUSE  the  Area  Command  back  in 
Assam  was  the  origin  of  the  orders  that 
kept  us  moving,  we  had  a  natural  and  wholesome 
antipathy  toward  it.  This  was  not  improved 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  Com- 
mand responded  to  a  list  of  recommended  pro- 
motions we  sent  in  by  suggesting  that  we  interest 
ourselves  less  in  promotions  and  more  in  fight- 
ing. This  reply  made  a  lasting  impression  on  lieu- 
tenants from  over-strength  divisions  (of  whom 
I  was  one)  who  had  been  in  grade  so  long  that 
Colonel  Osborne  proposed  to  issue  oak-leaf 
clusters  for  our  gold  bars. 

Another  memorable  message  reached  us  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  our  most  arduous  treks,  when  we 
had  been  unable  for  several  days  to  reach  India 
by  our  radio;  the  vegetation  had  been  so  dense 
that  the  bamboo  refused  to  fall  when  we  cut  it 
and  we  could  not  clear  a  space  for  our  antennas. 
Finally  it  thinned  out  and  we  were  able  to  spot 
a  liaison  plane  quartering  over  the  jungle,  obvi- 
ously looking  for  us.  I  flagged  it  from  a  tiny 
clearing  and  it  dropped  a  message.  The  message 
inquired  ac  idly  when  we  were  going  to  conclude 
our  scenic  tour  of  northern  Burma  and  get  to 
Shaduzup. 

It  was  after  Nhpum  Ga,  however,  that  the  unit 
developed  a  real  and  smoldering  hostility  toward 
the  Command  that  was  never  to  be  extinguished. 

Nhpum  Ga  was  a  village  of  a  few  huts  on  top 
of  a  hill  where  our  Second  Battalion  had  been 
ordered  to  stand  and  bloc  k  a  Japanese  advance. 
What  had  happened  was  that  w  hile  my  battalion, 
the  First,  had  been  going  around  the  Japanese 
flank  to  Shaduzup,  the  Second  had  been  sent 
even  farther  around,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Chindwin,  to  strike  the  Japanese  still  deeper  in 
the  rear.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Japanese  were  just 
then  preparing  to  mount  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  offensive  up  the  same  valley  to  outflank  the 
Chinese.  With  this  offensive  the  outnumbered 
Americans  collided  head-on.  After  killing,  at 
point-blank  range,  some  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy  who  charged  it  through  the  kunai  grass, 
the  battalion  was  ordered  to  pull  back  some 
twenty  miles  and  hold  the  valley. 

It  arrived  at  Nhpum  (.a  under  artillery  bom- 
bardment and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  It  was 
promptly  surrounded  and  for  two  weeks  fought 
lor   its   life.    Even   chinking   water   had   to  be 
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dropped  by  plane.  The  First  Battalion  was 
ordered  to  move  to  the  scene  by  forced  marches. 
Not  until  we  of  the  First  arrived,  ravenously 
hungry  (we  had  not  been  able  to  get  our  last 
food-drop)  to  augment  the  Third  Battalion— 
which  was  holding  an  airstrip  five  miles  farther 
up  the  valley— was  a  force  able  to  break  through 
to  the  battle-torn  hilltop  where  so  long  the  men 
of  the  Second  had  been  fighting  back  to  back 
among  a  litter  of  dead  horses  and  mules.  Fifty- 
seven  had  been  killed;  300  wounded. 

By  that  time,  the  5307th  had  lost  about  seven 
hundred  men,  mostly  wounded  or  sick,  of  its 
original  three  thousand.  The  rest  were  as  good 
as  finished.  What  had  kept  them  going  toward 
the  end  was  the  promise— the  original  source  of 
which  was  never  determined— that  after  the 
Nhpum  Ga  operation  they  would  be  pulled  back 
to  rest  and  reorganize  before  being  sent  back 
into  combat  the  next  dry  season. 

Then  the  blow  fell.  Far  from  being  brought 
back— the  5307th  was  to  be  sent  on  a  tougher 
mission  than  any  it  had  yet  had.  It  was  to  lead 
an  advance  to  Myitkyina,  an  important  Japanese 
base  on  the  Irrawaddy  far  to  the  southeast. 

THE    DULL  EDGE 

BETWEEN  General  Stilwell's  head- 
quarters and  us  there  was,  not  unnaturally, 
a  difference  of  perspective.  To  Stilwell,  Myitk- 
yina (which  is  pronounced  Mitchinah)  was  a 
vital  objective.  If  it  could  be  taken,  planes  flying 
the  Hump  would  before  very  long  be  able  to 
refuel  there  from  the  pipeline  that  was  being 
laid  along  the  Ledo  Road  and  hence  the  volume 
of  supplies  they  could  carry  to  China  would  be 
substantially  increased.  Our  costly  victory  at 
Nhpum  Ga  was  later  called  by  the  official  Army 
history— in  the  volume  entitled  Stilwell's  Com- 
mand Problems— "one  of  the  hardest-fought 
American  engagements  in  Burma."  But  it  was, 
the  history  added,  "from  the  perspective  of 
China-Burma-India  T  heater  headquarters  a  bat- 
tle between  a  few  battalions.  Farther  south, 
around  Imphal,  whole  divisions  were  grappling 
for  a  prize  that  might  change  the  course  of  the 
war  in  Asia."  (It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Japanese  offensive  against  India,  which  had  car- 
ried over  the  mountains  of  the  Burmese  frontier 
almost  into  the  Indian  lowlands,  was  just  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  impetus.) 

Stilwell,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  a  good 
deal  to  worry  about.  The  Imphal  offensive 
threatened,  among  other  things,  to  cut  the  rail- 
road to  Assam  that  supplied  his  forces.  The 
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British  had  never  been  in  sympathy  with  a  cam- 
paign in  north  Burma,  and  Stilwell  suspected 
the  Generalissimo  in  Chungking  of  going  behind 
his  back  to  order  the  Chinese  divisions  in  Burma 
to  go  slowly  and  avoid  losses.  As  Stilwell's 
Command  Problems  also  makes  clear,  he  was 
concerned,  too,  by  the  Generalissimo's  refusal 
to  launch  the  offensive  into  north  Burma  across 
the  Salween  from  China,  which  Stilwell  con- 
sidered so  important,  or  to  release  another  divi- 
sion from  China  for  the  offensive  against 
Myitkyina. 

The  official  history  further  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  result  of  Nhpum  Ga,  "the  fighting 
edge  of  the  most  mobile  and  most,  obedient  force 
that  Stilwell  had  was  worn  dull.  From  this  fact 
were  to  flow  consequences  of  great  magnitude." 

What  the  5307th  felt  was  that  while  Myitkyina 
was  doubtless  important,  so  was  Shanghai,  and— 
to  begin  with— no  one  really  believed  the  unit 
was  to  be  sent  against  the  one  any  more  than 
against  the  other.  When  it  appeared  that  in  fact 
it  was  to  be  sent  against  Myitkyina,  not  a  soul 
doubted  that  the  Area  Command  was  either 
wholly  ignorant  of  (or  wholly  indifferent  to)  the 
organization's  condition— or  was  out  of  its  mind. 
General  Merrill  had  had  a  heart  attack  during 
the  siege  of  Nhpum  Ga  and  was  reported  seri- 
ously ill.  We  felt  helpless  in  the  absence  of  any- 
one to  represent  us  back  in  Assam,  where,  it  was 
rumored,  jealousy  among  Stilwell's  subordinates 
of  the  renown  General  Merrill  had  achieved  was 
a  factor  in  the  situation.  Doubting  that  it  would 
be  able  to  make  Myitkyina  even  if  there  were 
no  Japanese  in  the  way,  the  5307th  was  con- 
vinced that  someone  had  blundered.  Unlike  the 
Light  Brigade,  it  did  not  scruple  to  reason  why. 
It  reasoned  why  with  bitterness,  though  without 
much  strength,  of  which  it  had  little  left.  Worst 
of  all,  it  felt  betrayed. 

There  was  no  alternative,  however,  but  to  go 
on.  After  two  weeks  at  Nhpum  Ga,  it  back- 
tracked twenty  miles  up  the  valley  to  a  rendez- 
vous with  two  untried  Chinese  regiments  that 
were  to  make  up  the  main  strength. 

I  have  two  memories  in  particular  of  that  his- 
toric encounter.  One  is  of  Lieutenant  Weld,  still 
retaining  an  air  of  Beacon  Street  and  the  Cape 
though  clad  only  in  soiled  and  ragged  under- 
wear, jovially  panhandling  for  rice  among  the 
Chinese  troops.  (Phil  was  tall  and  active  and 
required  more  food  than  the  rest  of  us.  To  keep 
going,  he  would  salvage  the  so-called  dextrose 
tablets  from  the  K  rations  that  the  rest  of  us 
would  throw  away  unless  we  were  positively 
starving;  these  objects  had  the  appearance  and 
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consistency  of  the  little  tiles  on  bathroom,  doors 
and  tasted  just  as  you  would  expert  them  to.) 
The  other  memory  is  of  being  summoned  l>y 
Colonel  Hunter  to  the  lean-to  serving  as  head- 
quarters for  the  operation,  where  he  sat  with  the 
commander  of  the  Chinese  force.  I  w  as  reminded 
for  some  reason  of  Marco  Polo  and  Kublai  Khan, 
though  not  for  long. 

"The  walkie-talkies  the  General  has  received 
don't  work,"  said  Colonel  Hunter.  "See  if  you 
can  fix  them." 

I  had  a  horrible  feeling  that  upon  the  outcome 
of  my  efforts  would  depend  the  future  psycho- 
logical balance  of  power  between  the  two  com- 
manders and  I  felt  faint.  I  prayed  harder  than 
I  had  prayed  the  last  night  at  Shaduzup.  There 
was  only  one  thing  I  knew  about  walkie-talkies: 
if  you  inserted  the  two  batteries  head-and-head 
and  tail-and-tail— which  would  seem  the  natural 
thing  to  do— the  set  would  not  function:  head 
and  tail  was  the  ordained  arrangement.  I  opened 
the  first  set  .  .  .  and  I  was  saved.  They  were  in 
the  wrong  way.  There  was  nothing  else  the 
matter. 

General  Merrill  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  and  take  command  of  End  Run,  as  the 
Myitkyina  operation  was  termed— with  a  double 
meaning  not  intended.  The  5307th,  as  usual,  was 
split  up  for  the  trek  into  its  three  battalions, 
though  it  was  now  reduced  to  half  its  original 
strength.  To  our  battalion,  the  First,  was  at- 
tached the  Chinese  150th  Regiment,  to  the 
Second  the  Chinese  88th,  and  to  the  Third  300 
Kachin  levees.  The  three  columns  thus  formed 
moved  separately,  though  in  proximity,  toward 
Myitkyina.  The  Americans  marched  with  what 
habitually  served  them  in  place  of  morale,  a 
sort  of  what-the-hell-did-you-expect-anyhow?  atti- 
tude. More  than  that,  we  had,  to  sustain  us,  the 
explicit  promise  that  when  we  had  performed 
this  last  task  we  should  be  flown  back  to  a  well- 
appointed  rest  camp  in  India.  However,  for  the 
first  time  there  began  to  be  stragglers,  men 
physically  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the 
column  in  the  heat— which  had  become  intense— 
and  indifferent  to  the  danger  of  prowling  Jap- 
anese. 

END    RUN    ON    ALL  FOURS 

IT  WAS  sixty-five  miles  to  Myitkyina  and 
the  terrain  that  had  to  be  crossed  was  the 
worst  so  far,  including  as  it  did  the  saw-toothed 
Kumon  range.  The  trail  over  the  hills,  which 
crossed  the  highest  pass  at  6,000  feet,  had  not 
been  used  in  years  and  in  some  places  had  to  be 
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rains  were  becoming  harder  and  more  frequent. 
The  mules  simply  sat  down  now  for  the  steeper 
descents,  sliding  fifty  yards  at  a  stretch  in  the 
oily  mud.  Going  up,  steps  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
trails  to  give  them  a  foothold.  Even  so,  the  sur- 
face was  so  treacherous  that  the  losses  from  the 
animals  slipping  and  plunging  to  their  death 
down  the  mountain  sides  had  become  serious. 
One  column  lost  twenty  of  its  mules  in  a  stretch 
of  a  few  miles. 

At  one  point,  the  weather  became  so  bad  the 
column  was  brought  to  a  dead  halt.  It  simply 
could  not  move.  We  camped  where  Ave  stood, 
which  for  most  of  us  was  on  a  steep  hillside. 
The  trail  Avas  a  slide  grooved  with  the  hoof- 
marks  of  mules  that  had  shot  the  length  of  it 
like  otters.  I  remember  vividly  one  of  our  radio 
operators  standing  in  front  of  the  spread  poncho 
under  which  some  of  us  were  brewing  coffee 
(the  poncho  villa,  as  Ave  referred  to  it).  He  was 
clad  in  filthy  fatigues  and  was  wasted  by  fever, 
but  his  mustache  twitched  with  an  irrepressible 
insouciance,  like  a  mouse's  whiskers,  and  he  had 
all  the  style  and  jauntiness  of  a  Parisian  boule- 
vardier  as  he  twirled  the  stick  he  carried  and 
then,  leaning  back  upon  it  theatrically,  lifted  his 
voice  against  the  drumming  of  the  monsoon 
shower  in  a  version  of  the  song  "Pennies  from 
Heaven:" 

"Every  time  it  rains,  it  rains  little  drops  of 
water." 

However,  it  was  not  this  occasion  alone  but 
another  as  well,  I  suspect,  that  fixed  him  in  my 
mind  as  a  not  unworthy  representative  of  the 
tattered  5307th.  The  other  time  was  near  the 
end  and  he  was  being  evacuated— for  general  dis- 
ability, I  suppose.  It  was  my  task  to  relieve  him 
of  the  seventeen-jewel  watch  he  had  been  issued 
and  was  now  endeavoring  to  make  away  with. 
Expropriation  of  one  kind  or  another  is  common 
enough  in  armies,  but  I  like  to  think  that  only  a 
member  of  our  organization  would  have  been 
capable  of  quite  the  astonished  indignation  with 
which  he  confronted  me  as  I  insisted  upon  his 
doing  the  honest  thing  and  turning  over  that 
watch— I,  a  companion  he  had  trusted  and  now 
was  revealed  as  in  league  with  the  inimical  world 
comprising  everyone  not  in  the  5307th,  one  of 
them! 

At  the  outset  of  the  march  to  Myitkyina,  a  new 
enemy  attacked,  and  in  a  way  it  did  more  damage 
than  any  other,  for  it  was  mysterious  and  unfore- 
seen. It  was  a  fever  no  one  could  identify,  and 
it  struck  Avithout  warning,  felling  its  victims 
virtually  where  they  stood.    Before  it  finished 
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with  us.  149  men  succumbed  and  had  to  be 
evacuated.  Many  of  them  died  later  in  the 
hospitals  of  Assam,  where  eventually  the  fever 
was  identified  as  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  typhus. 
One  of  the  fatalities  was  the  other  lieutenant  in 
my  platoon.  He  left  behind  him  a  silence  of 
which  I  was  acutely  aware,  one  that  he  had  filled 
for  so  many  weeks  with  repeated  renditions  of 
the  first  lines  of  a  ditty  that  went  something  like, 
"I  want  a  paper  dolly  just  to  call  my  own."  There 
was  still  the  bird  that  went  "Whee-oo,  WHEE- 
oo,"  however. 

We  also  heard  jungle  cocks  crowing  in  the 
distance.  It  always  took  an  instant  to  realize  they 
were  not  domestic  fowl,  and  the  realization  when 
it  came  made  the  wilderness  seem  all  the  wilder. 
There  was  also  a  creature  the  men  called  an 
artillery  bird,  a  kind  of  hornbill,  that  paralyzed 
the  column  whenever  it  flew  overhead  because 
the  whistling  of  its  wings  was  like  the  whistling 
of  a  70-millimeter  shell. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Kumon  looked  insur- 
mountable and  very  nearly  was  so.  It  was  so 
steep  that  we  had  to  crawl  up  part  of  it  on  all 
fours.  We  camped  on  the  summit,  in  a  thin, 
ghostly  cloud-forest  where  the  trees  were  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens.  It  was  cold,  with  a 
biting  wind.  For  once— I  do  not  know  what  had 
been  the  matter  before— we  were  able  to  pick  up 
a  United  States  Army  broadcast  and  heard  a 
recording  of  Marian  Anderson  singing  the  Largo 
from  Handel's  "Messiah."  I  have  seldom  heard 
anything  that  moved  me  more.  It  was  like  an 
assurance— the  first  in  many  weeks— of  a  purpose 
in  the  universe  that  transcended  fear  and  hunger 
and  sickness. 

The  Kumon  range  was  the  most  formidable 
natural  barrier  on  the  route  of  march.  However, 
even  after  we  had  put  it  behind  us,  the  toll  from 
disease  and  exhaustion  continued  to  mount.  So, 
of  course,  did  the  toll  of  battle  casualties  as  the 
dazed,  half-demented  columns  plodded  on. 

The  end  was  near  for  me,  however.  One  night 
we  camped  in  an  abandoned  village  on  an  open 
elevation.  The  battalion  headquarters,  if 
it  could  be  so  called,  occupied  a  bas'ia 
raised  on  posts  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne, the  battalion  commander,  Colonel 
Hunter,  who  commanded  the  column, 
was  there,  so  that  altogether  my  ignomi- 
nious fate  did  not  lack  for  an  adequate 
audience.  We  had  a  fire  going  on  a  dirt 
hearth— which,  as  I  realized  with  misgiv- 
ings, must  have  made  our  shelter  stand 
out  for  some  little  distance  around  like 


a  jack-o'-lantern.  I  had  taken  off  my  shoes 
on  entering  so  as  not  to  track  mud  onto  the  floor. 
Then  there  came  that  awful  rattle  of  firing  that 
was  always  the  preliminary.  Obviously,  a  body  of 
Japanese— Heaven  knew  of  what  size— had  struck 
the  perimeter.  In  a  moment  the  mortars  had 
opened  up  and  were  thundering  all  around  us.  It 
is  possible,  even  probable,  that  I  led  the  exodus 
from  the  shack.  I  did  not  take  time  to  put  on 
my  shoes  before  jumping,  and  I  landed  on  a 
gaping  cheese  can.  It  laid  my  heel  open  nearly 
to  the  bone.  I  stumbled  on  out  of  the  circle  of 
light  and  hit  the  ground.  Lying  there  in  the 
dark  amid  the  whine  of  bullets  and  in  a  drizzle 
of  rain,  holding  my  heel  together  to  try  to  stay 
the  flow  of  blood,  I  said  to  myself  with  an  objec- 
tive distinctness  I  still  remember  that  this  was 
assuredly  the  low  point  of  my  life  so  far. 

The  battle  quickly  subsided.  It  turned  out 
that  we  had  been  mortared  chiefly  by  the  Chinese 
regiment  we  had  with  us  which,  as  time  went  on, 
gave  increasing  evidence  of  being  made  up 
largely  of  trigger-happy  children.  The  Japanese 
were  dispersed,  our  casualties  were  treated,  the 
medics  taped  up  my  heel,  and  in  the  morning 
we  set  off— for  Myitkyina. 

The  indulgence  accorded  to  invalids  of  having 
their  packs  put  on  the  mules  was  granted  to  me, 
and  by  improvising  a  crutch  I  was  able  to  hobble 
along  for  nearly  a  week.  But  the  heel  was  in- 
fected and  growing  wrorse,  and  since  I  was  of 
little  use  to  anybody,  I  was  included  with  about 
thirty  others  who  were  left  behind  for  evacuation 
at  an  abandoned  clearing  that  looked  as  il  it 
would  serve  as  a  landing  strip.  It  barely  did 
serve.  Two  planes  wrere  lost  in  taking  off,  ami  in 
addition  we  had  to  beat  off  an  attack  by  a 
Japanese  patrol— fortunately  a  small  one.  At 
length,  however,  the  operation  was  completed, 
and  that  night,  after  flying  in  hours  over  ground 
it  had  taken  months  to  cross  on  foot,  I  was  back 
in  India  lying  in  a  real  bed  after  a  meal  of  real 
food  under  a  real  roof  and  was  almost  out  of  my 
mind  with  the  luxury  of  it.  But  best  of  all  was 
the  news  that  came  a  few  days  later.  Two 
battalions  of  the  5307th  had  in  one  last 
dash  leached  the  airfield  at  Myitkyina, 
taking  the  Japanese  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  had  secured  the  approaches. 

The  hospital  began  rapidly  to  fill  up 
as  the  DC-3s  shuttling  between  Myitkyina 
and  Ledo  brought  back  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  exhausted.  There  was  elation 
in  the  wards  as  the  long  stream  of 
white-faced,  incredulous-looking  refugees 
swelled.    The   final  success  had  been 
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achieved,  and  the  campaign  at  last  was  over. 

1  his  was  the  first  elation  the  unit  ever  knew 
and  the  last,  and  it  was  short-lived. 

DISASTER    BY  MISTAKE 

NEWS  arrived  that  an  attempt  to  take 
the  town  of  Myitkyina  unaccountably  had 
Failed.  Later  we  heard  the  details.  Two  bat- 
talions of  the  Chinese  150th  Regiment  that  had 
been  sent  to  capture  the  town  had  taken  a  wrong 
turn  and,  meeting  Japanese  rifle-fire,  had  in 
returning  it  fired  upon  each  other,  each  mistak- 
ing the  other  for  the  enemy,  and  had  thus  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  The  next  day  the  whole 
150th  Regiment  was  sent  forward  and,  incredibly 
enough,  the  mistake  was  repeated,  but  on  a 
grander  scale.  We  heard  the  story  from  a  new 
evacuee.  The  two  battalions  that  had  gone  into 
the  town  from  different  sides  drove  each  other 
back  out  again,  he  explained,  and  into  the  arms 
of  the  reserve  battalion  which,  thinking  they 
both  were  Japanese,  opened  up  on  them  with 
everything  it  had.  One  more  effort  was  made  by 
the  150th.  This  time  it  was  stopped  by  heavy 
Japanese  fire  and,  having  by  then  suffered  almost 
seven  hundred  casualties,  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

That  was  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  three  days 
after  the  5307th— looking  "pitiful  but  still  a 
splendid  sight"  as  Merrill  later  wrote— seized  the 
airstrip.  (They  had  had  to  forgo  a  supply-drop  to 
do  so,  although  they  had  been  without  food  for 
several  days.)  Myitkyina  was  at  that  time  fairly 
lightly  held— Stilwell  later  estimated  the  garrison 
at  1,000— but  the  opportunity  to  seize  it  at  little 
cost  had  been  lost.  The  reinforcement  of  the 
Japanese  began. 

As  it  came  out  later,  both  sides  at  the  battle 
of  Myitkyina  had  wildly  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
other's  strength.  The  Allied  command  persisted 
in  the  belief  that  the  defending  force  numbered 
only  500,  even  when  it  had  been  built  up  nearly 
to  its  maximum  strength  of  3,500.  This  made  it 
aggressive.  The  Japanese  were  unduly  cautious 
because  their  mistake  was  in  the  other  direction. 
They  had  the  impression  they  were  faced  by  a 
force  of  30,000.  Actually,  the  Allied  force  con- 
sisted at  the  start  only  of  the  survivors  of  the 
5307th,  the  two  Chinese  regiments  that  had 
made  the  march  (the  serious  depletion  of  which 
was  already  well  advanced),  and  a  third  and  part 
of  a  fourth  Chinese  regiment  which  had  been 
flown  in  together  with  some  British  anti-aircraft 
troops.  Across  the  Irrawaddy  was  another  small 
British  force— part  of  a  new  version  of  Wingate's 
celebrated  Chindits  that  had  been  flown  in  to 
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the  south  some  time  before— which  was  wasting 
away  as  rapidly  as  the  5307th  and  for  similar 
reasons  and  hence  was  unable  to  carry  out  its 
mission  of  blocking  Japanese  traffic  from  the 
east.  This  assortment  of  troops,  while  theo- 
retically closing  in  on  Myitkyina,  had  the  Jap- 
anese on  three  sides. 

The  Japanese  in  the  town  were  well  dug  in 
and  in  addition  were  protected  by  the  roads  that, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  paddy  fields, 
served  as  earthworks.  The  defense,  moreover, 
was  favored  by  the  heavy  monsoon  rains  that  had 
turned  some  of  the  surroundings  into  lakes. 

An  attack,  by  a  battalion  of  the  5307th  on 
May  21  was  pushed  back  to  its  starting  point  and 
one  by  the  Chinese  a  few  days  later  did  no  better. 
The  evacuation  of  the  disabled  members  of  the 
5307th  was  now  running  at  between  75  and  100 
a  day.  The  last  action  fought  by  a  Marauder 
battalion,  as  such,  was  on  May  27.  The  men  were 
then  so  worn  out  that  some  of  them  were  not 
even  able  to  stay  awake  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  battalion  commander  lost  consciousness 
three  times  while  directing  the  engagement.  By 
the  end  of  May,  only  200  of  the  3,000  men  with 
which  the  5307th  had  gone  into  combat  were 
considered  fit  to  remain  at  Myitkyina.  To  be 
considered  unfit  and  warranting  evacuation,  a 
man  at  that  time  had  to  run  a  fever  of  102 
degrees  or  better  for  three  consecutive  days. 

"The  earlier  optimism,"  Stilwell's  Command 
Problems  notes,  "was  replaced  by  a  brief  period 
of  extreme  alarm,  caused  by  the  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  Galahad  and  the  Chindits'  evacuation  of 
the  block  they  had  placed  across  the  railway 
near  Hopin.  Only  twelve  men  were  left  in  the 
Second  Battalion  of  Galahad,  while  the  Chinese 
1 50th  Regiment  was  down  to  600  men.  American 
reinforcements  of  any  men  who  could  hold  a 
rifle  were  rushed  in  from  every  possible  source." 

Among  these  reinforcements  were  two  bat- 
talions of  American  engineers  who  "had  not  seen 
a  rifle  since  their  basic  training  days  and  had 
simply  been  taken  from  their  bulldozers  and 
power  generators  to  fight  as  infantry  combat 
teams."  The  rest  consisted  of  2,600  men,  mostly 
infantry,  who  had  arrived  at  Bombay  from  the 
United  States  on  May  26  and  were  flown  by 
installments  to  Myitkyina  for  combat  after  an 
average  stay  of  a  week  at  a  training  center.  At 
Myitkyina,  they  were  formed  into  three  bat- 
talions, each  seasoned  with  veterans  of  ours. 

Pathetic  and  harrowing  accounts  of  the  fate 
of  the  "reinforcements"  came  back  to  us  in  the 
hospital  wards.  New  evacuees  told  of  men  receiv- 
ing instructions  in  their  weapons  in  the  planes 
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taking  them  to  Myitkyina— the  "Cassino  on  a 
shoestring,"  as  the  official  history  was  to  call  it— 
and  of  how  they  were  unnerved  at  the  start  by 
having  to  dive  for  cover  on  disembarking  because 
the  airfield  was  then  under  Japanese  artillery 
fire.  Instruction  in  weapons  continued  at  Myitk- 
yina; on  one  sector  of  the  front  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  whether  a  rattle  of  firing  meant 
a  Japanese  attack  on  the  perimeter  or  a  practice 
session  on  the  improvised  range  by  a  detachment 
of  newly-arrived  Americans.  More  realistic  prac- 
tice was  provided  by  taking  the  newcomers  to 
Namkwi,  a  nearby  village,  where  they  could  be 
pitted  against  the  Japanese  occupying  force  and 
disengaged  if  the  situation  became  too  hot. 

Allied  dispositions  around  the  besieged  tow  n 
—and  it  was  not  always  clear  who  was  laying 
siege  to  whom— consisted  of  strong-points  with 
gaps  between  them,  and  this  made  lor  murderous 
combat.  There  was  infiltration  and  counter- 
infiltration,  constant  patrol  clashes,  uncertainty 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  friendly  and  hostile 
forces,  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  units  being 
cut  off.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  raw  American 
troops  sometimes  went  to  pieces.  Many  were 
simply  terrified,  and  there  were  instances  in 
which  engineer  units  broke  and  ran  under  (ire, 
abandoning  their  wounded.  Fifty  individual 
cases  were  recognized  as  "psychopathic."  One 
lieutenant  of  whom  we  heard  suddenly  discov- 
ered, upon  being  ordered  to  take  a  patrol  out, 
that  he  was  a  conscientious  objector  (which  did 
not  spare  him  a  court-martial). 

The  occurrence  that  brought  home  to  us  most 
tellingly  the  peculiar  horror  of  the  Myitkyina 
fighting  was  one  that  involved  a  company  of 
engineers.  On  its  way  to  take  up  a  position,  the 
company  met  a  patrol  of  Asiatic  soldiers  it  took 
to  be  Chinese.  The  two  units  come  together  and 
exchanged  friendly  greetings.  It  was  not  until 
the  leader  of  the  other  force  asked  that  the  com- 
pany lay  down  its  arms  that  the  inexperienced 
American  captain  realized  that  he  had  fallen  into 
a  Japanese  trap.  A  dreadful  toll  was  taken  of 
the  American  company  by  Japanese  machine- 
gunners  before  the  survivors  escaped.  The  com- 
pany was  never  re-constituted. 

VICTORY    BY    THE  UNFIT 

THE  engineers  in  time  became  first-rate 
combat  soldiers,  but  not  before  they  had 
suffered  heavy  casualties.  There  was  no  com- 
ponent of  the  Myitkyina  force  that  was  not  hard 
hit.  The  detachment  of  Chindits  on  the 
Irrawaddy  was  reduced  to  25  by  attrition  before 
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the  remnant  was  evacuated.  The  Chinese  did 
not  escape  either.  They  fought  and  died  hero- 
ically. Within  three  weeks  of  the  first  assault 
upon  Myitkyina,  the  150th  and  89th  Regiments 
were  able  to  muster  only  1,000  men  between 
them,  in  addition  to  which  only  two  other 
Chinese  battalions  could  be  scraped  together. 

It  was  only  too  plain  that  many  of  the  Chinese 
troops  were  to  begin  with  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  kind  of  combat  that  took  place  at  Myitk- 
yina. At  a  time  when  supply  was  particularly 
tight  and  a  dozen  disabled  planes  on  the 
Myitkyina  airstrip  gave  graphic  expression  to  the 
situation,  we  heard  that  some  of  the  Chinese 
units  were  recklessly  firing  off  by  night  all  the 
ammunition  that  could  be  flown  in  by  day. 

"They  lie  back  in  their  foxholes  and.  turn  their 
machine  guns  loose  like  hoses,"  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans told  us.  "You'd  think  it  was  a  damned 
amusement  park,  to  see  the  tracers."  The  disgust 
of  the  5307th  was  surpassed,  however,  by  the  fury 
of  the  adjoining  Chinese  regiment,  which  threat- 
ened to  attack  the  offenders  unless  they  behaved. 

Before  we  had  ever  set  out  for  Myitkyina,  we 
were  convinced  that  Stilwell's  headquarters  was 
overreaching  itself.  What  we  thought  the  results 
would  be,  I  do  not  remember.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  we  never  anticipated  quite  what  sort 
of  reckoning  there  would  be.  Receiving  only 
fragmentary  information,  we  were  not,  in  the 
first  couple  of  weeks,  aware  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  reckoning  as  it  unfolded.  We  had  barely 
digested  the  news  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
5307th  could  not  be  completed,  when  we  learned 
that  orders  had  been  issued  that  any  of  us  who 
cotdd  walk  were  to  be  sent  back  to  Myitkyina. 
We  were  stunned.  As  the  official  history  was  to 
put  it,  "This  order  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
men's  expectation  that  after  reaching  Myitkyina 
they  would  have  a  long  period  of  recuperation." 
It  was  indeed. 

On  the  heels  of  this  order,  the  convalescent 
camp  was  combed  and  200  were  adjudged  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  sent  back  in.  Of  these,  50 
were  pronounced  unfit  for  any  kind  of  service 
upon  arrival  at  Myitkyina  and  were  returned. 
(The  remaining  150  were  among  the  veterans 
assigned  to  the  new  battalions  who  shared  in 
the  six  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  earned  at 
Myitkyina  by  members  of  the  5307th.) 

Then  began  a  time  when  the  Marauders,  who 
had  done  so  much  fighting,  were  themselves 
fought  over.  On  one  side  was  Stilwell's  head- 
quarters, which  was  placing  "extremely  heavy 
moral  pressure,  just  short  of  outright  orders  .  .  . 
on  medical  officers  to  return  to  duty  or  keep  in 
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the  line  every  American  who  could  pull  a 
trigger."  On  the  other  were  the  medical  officers 
themselves— the  unit's  own  and  the  local  hospital 
authorities— who  were  determined  not  to  certify 
as  fit  for  combat  men  who  were  broken  physically 
and  mentally. 

General  Stilwell  was  later  reported  to  have 
been  appalled  at  the  overzealous  interpretation 
given  his  instructions  by  his  subordinates.  On 
this  point  I  cannot  testify.  On  one  occasion  when 
these  subordinates  succeeded  in  loading  several 
hundred  convalescents  into  trucks,  the  medical 
officers  took  after  the  convoy  in  Jeeps,  inter- 
cepted it  and  forced  it  to  return. 

In  the  end,  the  doctors  won.  The  pressure  at 
Myitkyina  was  progressively  relaxed,  and  there- 
after no  more  wholesale  movements  of  troops 
from  the  5307th  back  to  combat  were  attempted. 
And  at  long  last,  yielding  to  mounting  pressure, 
the  town  fell.  In  the  meantime,  the  5307th  had 
been  totally  wrecked. 


THE    REASONS  WHY 

IT  H  A  P  P  E  NED  that  I  was  picked-I  forget 
why,  but  perhaps  it  was  because  I  had  been 
designated  adjutant  of  the  rest  camp,  for  some 
reason— to  write  a  report  for  the  Army's  morale 
division  explaining  what  had  happened. 

I  could  testify  from  my  own  experience  that 
it  was  impossible  for  men  to  make  any  kind  of 
recovery  when  release  from  the  hospital  auto- 
matically meant  return  to  combat  while  they  were 
still  suffering  nervous  and  physical  exhaustion. 
I  found  myself  with  a  strange  debility  that  some- 
times made  me  feel  I  could  not  get  out  of  my 
chair.  It  was  like  being  drugged.  It  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  cut  in  my  heel,  which  had 
largely  been  cured,  or  by  the  malaria  from  which 
I  had  just  recovered,  and  I  concluded  it  must 
be  mental,  the  result  of  the  all-pervasive  fear  of 
being  sent  to  Myitkyina. 

The  only  thing  to  do— for  the  frightening  ail- 
ment seemed  to  be  growing— was  to  take  the  bull 


by  the  horns.  So  I  got  myself  flown  to  Myitkyina 
—and  was  sent  back  again  by  Colonel  Osborne, 
who  said  his  purpose  was  to  get  the  5307th  out 
of  the  place,  not  reassembled  there.  (The  Myitk- 
yina airfield,  surrounded  by  trenches  and  red, 
green,  blue,  and  white  nylon  supply-drop  para- 
chutes strung  up  as  tents,  resembled  a  fair 
grounds  in  hell.) 

That  was  only  part  of  it,  however.  To  begirt 
with,  the  5307th  was  a  volatile  compound.  What 
had  held  it  together  through  the  long  campaign 
was  danger,  isolation,  and  impatience  to  get  a 
detested  job  done.  Toward  the  end,  it  kept  going 
on  promises,  first  the  promise  of  a  respite  after 
Nhpum  Ga,  then  the  promise  of  a  comfortable 
rest  camp  with  real  shower  baths  after  Myitkyina. 
The  default  on  the  first  promise  left  an  ineradi- 
cable mark.  The  results  of  the  second  did  not 
matter  so  much.  The  rest  camp  turned  out  to 
consist  of  mud-floored  huts  surrounding  a  few 
overgrown  cow  pastures,  and  the  showers  were 
two  old  oil  drums  and  some  lengths  of  rusty 
pipe  that  were  dumped  off  the  back  of  a  truck 
one  day  with  the  injunction  that  we  could  make 
anything  we  wanted  to  out  of  them.  It  was 
merely  annoying  to  reflect  that  the  base-area 
troops  a  few  miles  away,  who  had  yet  to  spend  a 
night  out  of  their  beds,  had  finished,  concrete 
shower-stalls  which  no  one  had  suggested  they 
share  with  us.  The  effect  was  more  serious  when 
some  of  our  early  evacuees  who  had  been  on 
furlough  brought  back  stories  of  electric  fans  and 
refrigerators  that  rear-echelon  officers  at  New 
Delhi  had  abstracted  out  of  the  supply  line  for 
their  offices  or  even  private  use— which  explained 
why  our  sick  and  injured  had  in  main  cases  to 
swelter  in  airless  wards,  without  cold  drinks. 

Above  all,  when  I  wrote  the  report,  my  mind 
went  back  to  an  observation  made  by  Tom  Senff, 
the  officer  beside  whom  I  had  stood  at  our  first 
formation.  On  this  last  occasion  we  were  watch- 
ing the  column  trudging  into  a  bivouac  area 
one  evening  on  the  way  to  Myitkyina.  The  way 
the  men  looked,  they  made  you  think  of  gaunt- 
faced,  fanatic-eyed,  and  for  the  most  part  bearded 
Indian  holy  men. 

"They  look  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  war  for 
them,  don't  they?"  he  said.  "But,  you  know,  all 
they  need  is  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  little  recognition 
ol  what  they've  done— maybe  a  parade— and 
they'd  be  back  in  here  next  season  ready  to  do  it 
all  over  again." 

W  hat  happened  was  just  the  opposite.  At  the 
end,  they  were  made  to  feel  inadequate  and 
shamed. 

Many  swallowed  their  feelings— and  many  did 
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not.  With  the  first  general  releases  from  the 
hospital,  the  building  where  the  men's  private 
belonoinas  had  been  stored  was  ransacked  and 
the  contents  either  stolen  or  destroyed  in  sheer 
wanton  violence.  The  signs  of  demoralization 
multiplied.  The  rest  camp,  as  it  filled  up,  was 
little  better  than  a  shambles  and  at  night  was 
enlivened  bv  gunfire— for  no  one  had  seen  fit  to 
challenge  the  men  on  the  retention  of  their 
side  arms.  Almost  all  the  unit's  officers  were 
either  at  Myitkyina  or  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
policv  of  the  local  MPs  was— wisely,  I  think— to 
keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible.  Back 
pay  and  stolen  articles  were  converted  into  beer 
or,  which  was  much  worse,  a  product  of  the 
Assam  Distilleries  labelled  "Bull-Fight  Brandy," 
which  had  been  proscribed  bv  the  military 
authorities  because  it  turned  men  into  maniacs 
who  would  as  soon  assault  an  officer  as  look  at 
him.  (I  had  myself  to  swing  a  chair  at  two  of 
them  who  were  trying  to  demolish  the  little  Red 
Cross  building  one  night.) 

Work  details  were  impossible  to  assemble  and 
discipline  impossible  to  enforce;  there  was 
nothing  with  which  to  threaten  the  rebellious 
except  the  guardhouse,  and  this  would  have 
appealed  to  most  of  them  as  a  luxurious  alterna- 
tive to  Burma.  AWOLs  were  wholesale,  and  as 
furloughs  began  to  be  granted,  the  MPs  in  Cal- 
cutta had  their  hands  full.  Those  in  the  rest 
camp  lived  like  bands  of  castaway  pirates,  gam- 
bling and  pitching  empty  beer  cans  out  the  win- 
dows. Inspecting  officers  arrived  from  various 
echelons  and  went  away  with  pursed  lips.  How- 
ever, either  for  reasons  of  pity  or  apprehension, 
no  effort  was  made  to  impose  discipline  from  the 
outside.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  could  have 
been  done. 

Thievery  was  rampant,  in  fact  was  one  of  the 
worst  problems.  In  an  innocent  effort  to  combat 
it  by  stimulating  the  organization's  pride,  I  pro- 
cured a  two-foot  square  of  sheet  metal  and  some 
oil  paints  from  an  ordnance  depot  and  spent  a 
couple  of  days  laboriously  constructing  a  large 
replica  of  our  dramatic  and  colorful  insignia. 
This  insignia,  which  local  Indian  tailors  were 
beginning  to  reproduce  for  us  on  shoulder- 
patches,  was  one  by  which  we  set  particular 
store  since  we  had  designed  and  conferred  it 
upon  ourselves  (no  one  else  had  appeared  likelv 
to  confer  one  upon  us).  I  hung  my  handiwork 
from  a  telephone  pole  outside  the  orderlv  room. 
All  day,  as  word  of  the  ornament  spread,  groups 
of  soldiers  came  to  gaze  up  at  it  and  stop  by  to 
express  their  extravagant  admiration  of  it.  It 
was  stolen  the  first  night  and  never  recovered. 
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No  doubt,  with  General  Merrill's  recovery  and 
the  return  of  Colonel  Hunter  from  Myitkyina, 
the  5307th  could  have  been  pulled  back  together 
again— with  an  effort.  But  by  then  a  new  regula- 
tion had  been  issued  by  the  Army  authorizing 
the  return  to  the  United  States  of  all  those  with 
over  two  years'  foreign  duty.  This  applied  to 
two-thirds  of  the  5307th's  strength.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, those  who  were  still  fit  were  incor- 
porated in  a  larger  force  that,  the  following 
winter,  was  to  complete  the  task  the  Marauders 
had  begun  and  reach  the  Burma  Road.  I  myself 
was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  for  another 
kind  of  duty. 

THE  5307th  Composite  Unit  (Provisional) 
never  even  had  a  final  formation.  It  simply 
trickled  away.  But  before  then,  we  had  had  our 
moment.  At  the  high  point  of  our  delinquencies, 
the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation  was  bestowed 
upon  us  from  Washington.  The  order  read: 

After  a  series  of  successful  engagements  in 
the  Hukawng  and  Mogaung  Valleys  of  North 
Burma  in  March  and  April  1944,  the  unit  was 
called  on  to  lead  a  march  over  jungle  trails 
through  extremely  difficult  mountain  terrain 
against  stubborn  resistance  in  a  surprise  attack 
on  Myitkyina.  The  unit  proved  equal  to  its 
task  and  after  a  brilliant  operation  of  17  May 
1944  seized  the  airfield  at  Myitkyina,  an  objec- 
tive of  great  tactical  importance  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  Myitkyina  on  3  August  1944. 

As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  Army  had 
made  it  up  to  us. 

When  I  left,  carrying  in  a  suitcase  what  re- 
mained unfilched  of  my  possessions,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nobody  around  to  say  good-by  to, 
except  a  lieutenant  outside  the  orderly  room. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  young  Caldwell  of 
Tennessee,  for  I  seem  to  recall  that  he  wore  the 
broad-brimmed,  flat-crowned  hat  Caldwell  had 
found  in  a  bazaar  and  habitually  wore  with  the 
courtliness  of  a  Southern  planter.  I  seem  also  to 
recall  that  the  wave  of  the  hand  with  which  he 
indicated  the  area  of  the  camp  was  languid  and 
majestic,  in  the  Caldwellian  manner. 

"The  time  will  come,"  he  observ  ed,  "when  you 
will  feel  you  were  with  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne's  Indian  fighters 
and  Morgan's  Raiders.  And  being  as  big  an 
idiot  as  I  am,  you  will  wonder  how  anyone  as 
fearful  and  unworthy  as  \ou  could  have  been 
included  in  such  a  glorious  company." 

Young  Caldwell  was  wise  beyond  his  years. 
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ERMA,  the 

Some  people  love  her — even  though  she  does 
weight  25  ton?,  ha?  a  memory  like  a  herd 
of  elephants,  and  threatens  to  make  most 
bankers  as  obsolete  as  the  celluloid  collar. 

LIKE  many  other  people,  I  am  allergic  to 
J  bankers.  When  I  get  in  front  of  a  barred 
cage  I  somehow  feel  as  though  I  were  inside  one. 
It  doesn't  help  me  much,  either,  to  put  me  in- 
stead before  a  desk,  or  a  long  flat  counter.  I 
sit  there  and  brood  about  bankers:  what  right 
have  thev  to  look  so  neat  and  tidy,  when  my 
hair  is  flying,  my  collar  points  are  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  my  shoes  are  scuffed?  Why  should 
the  bankers  be  able  to  do  mental  arithmetic  so 
fast  and  so  accurately,  and  to  keep  their  pencils 
so  nicely  sharpened,  when  mine  are  always 
broken?  At  such  a  time  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
hear  the  banker's  invariable  reply  to  a  request 
for  a  loan,  which  in  substance  is,  "Do  you  need 
it?   If  you  need  it,  you  can't  have  it." 

The  only  fun  I  ever  get  in  connection  with 
banking  is  to  find  and  report  a  mistake  in  my 
account— I  mean,  of  course,  a  mistake  in  the 
bank's  favor:  let's  have  no  idealistic  nonsense 
about  this.  Such  a  mistake  happens  a  lot  less 
often  than  I  am  inclined  to  think,  and  usually 
in  the  spring,  when  the  boys  and  girls  who 
operate  the  adding  machines  naturally  begin  to 
look  out  the  window  and  think  the  long 
thoughts  of  youth  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

When  I  heard  that  a  machine  has  been  in- 
vented that  will,  broadly  speaking,  do  away  with 


automatic  banke? 


the  profession  of  banking,  I  was  delighted,  and 
went  at  once  to  make  its  acquaintance. 

The  Electronic  Recording  Machine,  Account- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  lends  itself  easily  to  a  femi- 
nine alphabetic  nickname— Erma.  She  can  be 
found  for  the  moment  at  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  in  Menlo  Park,  California.  To  be  sure 
I  had  a  couple  of  other  reasons  for  being  inter- 
ested, besides  a  natural  aversion  to  bankers: 
Erma  is  the  first  application  of  really  elaborate 
automation  at  what  might  be  called  the  retail 
level,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  most  fantasti- 
cally complicated  instances  of  the  new  technique 
ever  devised.  She  was  built  to  order  for  the 
Bank  of  America,  this  country's  largest  financial 
institution,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  at  a 
heavy  cost. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  is  itself  a 
fabulous  place,  a  great  center  where  more  than 
1,200  highly  skilled  experts  invent  and  develop 
all  sorts  of  things  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
But  sternly  resisting  a  lot  of  fascinating  bypaths, 
I  went  straight  to  the  building  where  Erma 
dwells.  There  I  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  being 
introduced  to  her  by  Thomas  H.  Motrin,  Direc- 
tor of  Engineering  for  the  SRI,  the  man  more 
responsible  than  any  other  for  bringing  Erma 
into  being,  a  process  that  took  the  services  of 
many  experts— at  times,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
working  simultaneously.  Mr.  Morrin  is  a  young- 
ish man  who  looks  like  an  egghead  version  of 
Herb  Shriner  (a  statement  calculated  to  make 
both  of  them  mad).  He  is  obviously  in  love 
with  Erma,  the  twenty-five-ton  beauty  who  has 
played  Galatea  to  his  Pygmalion,  and  I  must  say 
I  don't  blame  him. 
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The  first  thing  you  see  as  you  enter  Erma's  big, 
square,  low-ceilinged  room  is  two  forty-foot  rows 
of  gray  steel  cabinets.  From  the  front  they  look 
tidy  enough,  but  their  insides  are  a  mass  of  what 
seems  to  be  hopelessly  confused,  varicolored  elec- 
tric wiring,  like  bushel  baskets  full  of  Easter 
angleworms.  At  one  side  there  are  several 
mechanisms  more  or  less  resembling  gray  steel 
rolltop  desks,  with  their  tops  open.  There  are 
seats  for  four  operators,  each  of  whom  has  be- 
fore her  a  bank  of  adding-machine  keys. 

Now  let  Mr.  Morrin  take  over.  The  questions 
from  here  on  are  by  me,  the  answers  by  Mr.  M. 

Just  what  is  Er?na? 

Erma  is  a  device  for  performing  almost  all 
the  functions  of  a  bank— except  handing  out 
flowers  to  the  lady  depositors  on  opening  day. 
She  carries  in  her  electronic  memory  full  details 
on  50,000  active  bank  accounts.  When  a  deposit 


is  made,  or  a  check  is  drawn,  an  operator  records 
the  amount  on  one  of  the  keyboards,  and  that 
is  the  only  human  operation  that  is  involved. 
(Even  that  one  is  not  needed,  if  the  check  is 
written  in  special  magnetized  ink;  big  corpora- 
tions using  the  facilities  of  the  Bank  of  America 
will  probably  soon  start  doing  this.) 

Each  customer  of  the  bank  is  given  a  number, 
which  is  printed  in  magnetic  ink  on  all  his 
checks  and  deposit  slips.  This  number  includes 
identification  of  the  branch  bank  where  he  is  a 
depositor. 

The  girl  puts  the  check  or  deposit  slip  into 
the  machine  as  she  writes  down  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  Erma  then  looks  up  the  cur- 
rent balance  in,  let  us  say,  John  Smith's  account, 
and  adds  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  or  sub- 
tracts the  amount  of  the  check— all  in  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  She  then  remembers  the  new 
balance  until  it  is  changed  again. 
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What  happens  if  this  check  overdraws  Mr. 
Smith's  account? 

In  that  case,  the  machine  stops  work  and 
flashes  a  red  light.  An  official— one  of  the  few 
human  survivors  of  the  new  age  in  banking- 
can  then  look  over  the  situation  and  decide  what 
to  do. 

Part  of  your  funds  might  be  in  a  "hold"  ac- 
count, so  that  cashing  the  check  would  cut  into 
them  too  deeply.  Or  you  might  have  stopped 
payment  on  a  check.  Either  or  both  of  these 
facts  can  be  fed  into  the  machine,  and  Erma  will 
remember  them— for  months,  if  necessary— and 
flash  her  red  light  when  the  situation  arises. 

Assuming  this  is  not  all  necromancy,  how  does 
Erma  do  it? 

By  recording  bits  of  statistical  information  on 
magnetized  tapes  or  drums,  a  process  essentially 
the  same  as  in  any  tape  recording.  Erma  has 
two  magnetized  drums,  each  of  which  will  store 
300,000  bits  of  information.  Your  current  bal- 
ance is  on  one  of  these  drums,  and  today's  trans- 
actions are  handled  there.  A  little  later  this 
information  is  transferred,  automatically,  to  a 
series  of  magnetic  tapes,  where  it  is  stored  seri- 
ally by  account  number.  A  section  of  the  tape 
is  left  vacant  for  your  account,  the  amount  of 
room  depending  on  the  average  number  of 
checks  you  write. 

Suppose  I  suddenly  start  writing  a  great  many 
more  checks  each  month? 

The  machine  will  remark  this  fact,  and  will 
arrange  to  increase  the  amount  of  space  avail- 
able for  your  account. 

/  notice  that  several  operators  are  working  at 
the  same  time  feeding  information  into  the  ma- 
chine. What  happens  if  two  of  them  should 
depress  their  keys  at  the  same  instant? 

This  is  not  very  likely,  since  recording  each 
transaction  takes  only  half  a  second.  If  it  did, 
however,  Erma  would  hold  up  one  transaction 
half  a  second  longer  before  recording  it.  The 
operators  would  never  know  the  difference. 

With  all  this  machinery,  how  do  J  know  that 
there  won't  be  an  electronic  error  wiping  out 
my  balance,  the  whole  eleven  dollars? 

Nothing  made  by  man  is  perfect,  and  Erma 
does  make  mistakes.  She  makes  about  one  error 
in  every  100,000  transactions.  The  average  bank 
clerk  does  this  about  every  two  or  three  thousand 
transactions. 

When  the  girl  depresses  the  keys  to  record  the 
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amount  of  your  check  or  deposit  slip,  the  sum 
appears  on  a  tape  within  easy  view.  Thus  the 
accurac)  of  the  transaction  is  checked  at  the 
verj  beginning. 

How  do  you  get  the  information  out  of  the 
machine  for  the  clerks  to  write  out  my  monthly 
balance  for  me? 

We  don't;  remember,  this  machine  does  all  the 
routine  functions  of  a  bank.  The  magnetic  tapes 
which  carry  all  your  transactions  since  the  first 
of  last  month  also  carry,  in  the  same  form,  your 
name  and  address.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
(or  on  any  other  specified  day)  Erma  runs  the 
tape  through  a  high-speed  printer  which  prints 
on  a  statement  form  your  name,  address,  all  the 
facts  about  the  checks  cleared  during  that 
month,  and  your  final  balance.  Erma  does  this 
at  the  rate  of  ten  lines  per  second— and  we  ex- 
pect this  soon  to  be  increased  to  fifteen.  This 
means  that  the  average  monthly  statement  is 
completed  in  three  seconds. 

Then  all  that  the  clerks  have  to  do  is  to  sort 
out  my  checks  and  put  them  into  the  envelope 
with  my  statement? 

Wrong  again;  Erma  automatically  sorts  all  the 
checks  received,  by  account  numbers.  She  sorts 
them  first  according  to  the  last  digit  to  the 
right,  reading  the  magnetized  numbers  in  Arabic 
numerals  or  in  code.  Then  the  checks  are  run 
through  again,  the  second  digit  from  the  right 
is  read,  and  so  on,  until  the  checks  have  been 
sorted  by  your  entire  number  and  the  number 
of  the  branch  bank.  Erma  does  this  at  the  rate 
of  ten  a  second;  the  speed  is  so  high  that  the 
feeding  and  stacking  have  to  be  done  pneumati- 
cally, not  mechanically.  The  rate  of  error  is 
about  one  in  100,000;  Erma  recently  sorted 
300,000  check?  with  no  errors  at  all. 

Erma  must  use  an  awful  lot  of  electricity? 
Yes. 

What  happens  if  there  is  a  power  failure  in 
the  middle  of  a  transaction?  I  guess  you  are  in 
a  mess? 

No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Erma  has  been  trained 
so  that  if  there  is  a  power  failure,  she  stops  be- 
tween transactions. 

THIS  seemed  to  me  so  completely  impos- 
sible that  I  stood  staring  at  Erma  in  stub- 
born disbelief.  I  was  looking,  at  the  moment, 
at  the  bank  of  "input"  keyboards.  Above  them 
is  a  panel  with  lights  to  show  whether  anything 
is  wrong  and  if  so,  where.    Let's  face  it,  Erma 


is  a  complicated  mechanism;  this  panel  contains 
5,000  bulbs.  At  this  moment,  Erma  winked  at 
me  enigmatically.  I'm  no  electronics  engineer, 
and  I  don't  know  just  what  she  meant  by  this. 

Every  important  new  machine  means  some 
technological  unemployment.  Past  experience 
suggests  that  this  is  temporary,  and  is  offset  by 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  civilization  as  a 
whole.  In  Erma's  case,  I  am  informed,  nine 
people  can  do  comfortably  the  work  that  fifty 
people  are  doing  today,  even  though  there  is 
already  a  substantial  degree  of  automation  in 
banking.  Four  operators  and  one  supervisor 
are  needed  to  put  checks  and  deposit  slips  into 
the  machine,  running  at  full  capacity;  four  peo- 
ple, on  another  shift,  are  needed  to  superintend 
the  high-speed  printer  and  the  check-sorter. 
Eventually,  it  is  obvious  that  forty-one  people 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  employed,  won't 
be.    The  Bank  of  America  has  ordered  thirty- 


seven  replicas  of  Erma,  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  1,850,000  customers;  but  the  Bank,  like  every- 
thing else  in  California,  is  growing  very  fast, 
and  competent  personnel  are  hard  to  find.  Its 
officials  say  that  no  one  already  employed  will 
lose  his  job  because  of  Erma.  In  fact,  thousands 
of  new  people  will  be  hired,  even  during  the 
period  of  change-over. 

While  I'm  in  love  with  Erma,  I  can  see  that 
this  is  probably  a  temporary  infatuation  on  my 
part.  Eventually,  my  old  hostility  will  rise 
again,  to  be  soothed  only  when  the  bank  begins 
to  make  mistakes  in  its  own  favor.  I  can't  very 
well  wait  for  100,000  of  my  deposit  slips  or 
checks  to  clear;  sometimes  I  go  months  without 
that  many  transactions  in  my  account.  Mr.  Mot- 
rin is  obviously  trying  to  keep  Erma  from  learn- 
ing when  it  is  spring  and  from  getting  that 
dreamy  look  in  her  transistors;  but  a  machine 
this  smart  is  bound  to  notice,  sooner  or  later. 
My  day  is  coming. 


John  W.  Gardner 


The  great  hunt  for 

EDUCATED  TALENT 


The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
reports  on  what  the  shortage  of  educated 
talent  promises  for  the  uncommon  man,  for 
the  universities,  and  for  business. 

EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  hope- 
lessly difficult  plight  of  the  young  graduate 
of  a  technical  institution.  On  the  day  he  finishes 
college  he  may  be  forced  to  make  a  painful 
choice  among  the  fat  salaries  offered  him  by 
dozens  of  corporations.  Without  experience  he 
can  command  from  $360  to  $500  a  month.  He 
sorts  out  the  firms  that  compete  for  his  favors. 

"We  don't  screen  them,"  an  official  of  one  of 
the  great  industrial  firms  has  said:  "they  screen 
us." 

Not  everyone,  however,  realizes  that  the  talent 
hunt  extends  far  beyond  technicians  and  engi- 
neers. We  are,  it  is  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  revo- 
lution in  society's  attitude  toward  talent.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  men  and  women  of  high 
ability  and  advanced  training  are  not  merely 
finding  a  market  for  their  gifts;  they  are  being 
pursued,  flattered,  and  fought  over.  Never  in 
the  history  of  America  have  so  many  people  spent 
so  much  money  in  search  of  talent.  Never  before 
have  educators  worked  so  hard  trying  to  identify 
gifted  youngsters,  and,  when  they  have  found 
them,  tried  so  conscientiously  to  nurture  their 
abilities. 

Throughout  the  ages  human  societies  have 
always  been  extravagantly  wasteful  of  talent. 
Today  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be.  Among  the 
historic  changes  which  have  marked  our  era  this 
may  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profound. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  that  the  search  for 
the  uncommon  man  is  in  full  swing,  ask  the 
nearest  executive  what  he  is  doing  to  find  good 
men.  Last  year  General  Electric  had  recruiting 
teams  on  two  hundred  campuses.  Great  law  firms 
that  twenty  years  ago  waited  regally  for  bright 
law-school  graduates  to  knock  at  their  doors, 
now  match  wits  with  other  firms  to  entice  the 
young  to  their  paneled  offices.  Government 
agencies  comb  the  colleges  for  promising  young 
men  and  women.  You  no  longer  hear  the  anec- 
dotes about  the  cocky,  impractical  college  grad- 
uate who  came  on  the  job  bursting  with  confi- 
dence and  muffed  every  assignment.  It  is  now 
the  employers,  not  the  young  men,  who  have 
their  hats  in  their  hands. 

Both  groups  have  what  is  certainly  an  absurd 
faith  in  the  utility  of  a  college  degree.  ("Busi- 
ness," says  the  National  Manpower  Council, 
"strongly  prefers  the  college  graduate.").  But 
there  is  nothing  absurd  about  the  fact  that 
the  world  of  work  needs  educated  talent  and  is 
willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  it. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  old  and  distinguished 
institutions  of  higher  learning  thought  their  only 
responsibility  was  to  act  as  coolly  as  possible 
toward  applicants;  now  they  scour  the  nation 
for  superior  students.  $55,000,000  in  scholarship 
programs  helps  them  to  attract  and  train  talented 
young  people,  and  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  aware  that  virtually  the  total  future  leader- 
ship of  our  society— political,  cultural,  industrial, 
technical,  professional,  educational,  and  agricul- 
tural—has become  their  province.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  important  consequences  of  the  rise 
of  educated  talent  is  the  wholly  new  position  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  our  national  life. 
As  the  cradle  of  our  national  leadership,  their 
role  is  increasingly  weighty  and  powerful. 
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The  great  talent  hunt  is  not  without  its  prob- 
lems. It  is  hound  to  change  the  nature  of  some 
of  our  institutions  and  strain  others.  Let  us 
assess  the  forces  that  have  led  to  the  hunt,  see 
how  it  is  being  conducted,  and  try  to  predict  its 
future  course. 

The  nature  of  our  life  and  times  provides  the 
background  lor  the  talent  hunt,  and  the  demand 
runs  far  deeper  than  the  much  advertised  short- 
ages of  the  moment.  The  problem  created  by 
the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930s  is  part  of  the 
present  difficulty.  This  will  pass.  Some  of  our 
(  in  rent  shortages  are  a  direct  result  of  our  inten- 
sive military  research  and  development.  This 
may  or  may  not  pass. 

But  there  is  a  far  deeper  current  that  has  been 
running  for  centuries  and  is  now  growing  into  a 
great  wave.  Our  present  demand  for  talent  is 
not,  as  some  people  insist,  a  mere  by-product  of 
prosperity.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  society  that 
has  churned  up  the  wave  of  demand— the  rapid 
rate  of  our  technical  innovation  and  the  social 
complexities  that  have  come  in  its  wake.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  that  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  modern  complex  society  is  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  educated  talent.  It  is  not 
just  technologists  and  scientists  that  we  need. 
We  desperately  need  gifted  teachers,  professional 
men,  scholars,  critics,  and  seers. 

THE  MAN 

WITH     THE  DEGREE 

BU  T  let  us  go  back  a  generation  and  more 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  change  the 
American  attitude  toward  talent,  and  why. 

As  few  as  fifty  years  ago  the  only  fields  that 
required  advanced  training  were  medicine,  law, 
the  ministry,  and  the  scholarly  fields.  Only  a 
tiny  number  of  leaders  in  other  fields  could  boast 
college  degrees.  Today  the  "man  with  a  degree" 
is  taking  over  every  central  and  significant  ac- 
tivity in  our  society. 

The  figures  are  revealing.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  population  has  nearly  doubled, 
but  the  number  of  bachelor's  and  first  profes- 
sional degrees  has  multiplied  about  eleven  times, 
and  the  number  of  doctoral  degrees  about 
twenty-two  times.  A  look  at  the  eighty  years 
between  1870  and  1950  reveals  that  the  number 
of  professional  workers  has  grown  three  and  a 
half  times  faster  than  the  population,  and  three 
times  faster  than  the  labor  force  generally. 

The  most  dramatic  change  has,  as  you  might 
expect,  taken  place  in  science  and  technology. 
In  1870  scientists  and  engineers  were  so  little  in 


demand  that  they  represented  only  3  per  cent  of 
professional  men.  Now  they  constitute  20  per 
cent.  In  1870  a  scientist,  engineer,  or  technician 
was  only  one  worker  in  1,100.  In  1950  he  was  one 
in  sixty. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  measure  the  demand  for 
high  ability  and  advanced  training  in  managerial 
and  administrative  jobs,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  question  that  business  and  industry  now 
recruit  their  top  leaders  from  the  ranks  of  highly 
educated  men. 

"Education,"  says  Lloyd  Warner,  who  recently 
completed  a  study  of  business  leadership,  "has 
become  the  royal  road  to  positions  of  power  and 
prestige  in  American  business  and  industry." 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  astonishing  rise 
of  professional  schools  of  business  to  confirm 
this  observation. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  American  college  grad- 
uates already  take  their  degrees  in  some  form  of 
professional  education.  The  old-line  professions 
such  as  law  and  medicine  have  vastly  strength- 
ened their  position  in  the  past  half-century.  They 
have  raised  standards  of  professional  training, 
and  have  learned  effective  ways  of  advancing 
their  own  professional  interests.  Fields  such  as 
teaching  and  engineering,  which  were  not  uni- 
versally recognized  as  professional  fields  fifty 
years  ago,  are  now  well  established  in  that  cate- 
gory. Meanwhile,  newer  fields  such  as  social 
work  and  accountancy  are  energetically  raising 
their  standards,  strengthening  their  associations, 
and  demanding  full  professional  status. 

And  the  professions  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  public  administration  at  all 
levels— federal,  state,  and  local.  The  highly 
trained  man  now  sits  behind  a  government  desk, 
not  just  as  an  "expert"  in  statistics  or  economics, 
but— for  better  or  worse— as  an  administrator  of 
public  affairs. 

This  growth  of  the  professions  is  a  striking 
social  development.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, it  is  quite  possible  that  within  a  few  years 
a  very  high  proportion  of  all  educated  talent  will 
be  professionalized. 

AS  THE  demand  for  educated  talent  has 
grown,  so,  of  course,  have  the  prominence  and  in- 
fluence of  our  educational  institutions.  The  col- 
lege population  has  increased  more  than  fifty 
times  since  1870  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  at  least  double  and  possibly  triple  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  While  the  number  of  school- 
teachers has  doubled  since  1910,  the  number  of 
college  teachers  has  multiplied  ten  times.  Higher 
education  is  now  available  in  more  than  1,800 
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institutions  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  nation. 
In  1952  the  physical  plant  and  plant  funds  of 
these  institutions  were  valued  at  9.7  billion  dol- 
lars. Anyone  who  thinks  he  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  tremendous  growth  of  higher  education  might 
try  naming  the  thirty-eight  American  universities 
with  enrollments  of  over  10,000  students.  Few 
well-informed  Americans  could  name  even  half 
of  these  giant  institutions. 

But  size  and  numbers  tell  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  The  colleges  and  universities  have 
rooted  themselves  in  important  and  little  recog- 
nized ways  in  our  national  and  international  life. 
Everyone  links  the  names  Salk  and  Enders  with 
the  polio  vaccine,  but  few  go  on  to  think  of 
their  home  bases,  the  universities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Harvard.  The  engineering  professors  are  at 
home  in  industrial  plants  near  their  campuses. 
A  university's  agricultural  specialists  advise 
farmers  throughout  the  state.  Those  universities 
that  are  working  on  defense  contracts  for  the  fed- 
eral government  have  developed  gargantuan  re- 
search laboratories— like  Berkeley's  radiation  lab 
and  its  cyclotron— and  expend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  public  dollars  a  year. 

Outside  our  borders,  experts  from  American 
universities  are  conducting  projects  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  free  world.  Anyone  who 
travels  in  the  far  places  of  the  world  today  is 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
remote  the  village  or  countryside,  he  may  en- 
counter an  engineer  from  Purdue,  or  a  public- 
health  expert  from  Johns  Hopkins,  or  an  anthro- 
pologist from  Cornell,  or  an  agricultural  expert 
from  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  Bonn  he 
will  find  a  former  president  of  Harvard  serving 
as  American  Ambassador.  Men  from  our  uni- 
versities are  advising  foreign  governments,  work- 
ing devotedly  for  our  own  government,  carrying 
on  fundamental  research,  applying  new  discov- 
eries, and  in  endless  ways  affecting  the  shape  of 
the  future. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  achieved  remarkable  prestige, 
and  that  they  are  being  given  tasks  of  unprece- 
dented range  and  importance.  Furthermore,  they 
hold  the  key  to  professionalization.  When  the 
members  of  any  occupation  want  professional 
status  they  start  by  trying  to  establish  courses  in 
their  field  in  the  college  curriculum.  As  Robert 
Merton  has  pointed  out,  the  universities  play  a 
central  role  in  establishing  the  legitimacy  of  a 
new  profession— from  hotel  management  to  for- 
estry. And  in  the  process  they  establish  standards 
of  training,  of  professional  practice  and  values 
which  will  govern  future  professionals. 


The  demand  for  talent  is  now  so  familiar  to 
us  that  it  seems  wholly  unremarkable.  Yet  it  is 
a  profound  change  in  human  affairs.  Through- 
out history,  mankind  has  given  only  a  very  few 
of  its  gifted  individuals  the  chance  to  develop 
their  gifts.  Generally  speaking,  those  individuals 
whose  talents  have  been  discovered  and  culti- 
vated have  been  like  chance  out-croppings  of 
precious  rock;  the  great  reserves  of  human  talent 
have  lain  all  undiscovered  below. 

Without  the  major  changes  in  social  organiza- 
tion that  followed  the  Industrial  Revolution  the 
present  role  of  educated  talent  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Almost  all  societies  before  the 
Industrial  Revolution  were  "societies  of  status," 
in  which  what  counted  was  not  ichat  a  man  could 
accomplish,  but  who  he  was. 

DO  WE  REALLY  VALUE 
EXCELLENCE  ? 

TH  E  American  people,  spurred  by  religious, 
political,  and  social  views  which  laid  enor- 
mous emphasis  upon  individual  opportunity, 
moved  farther  and  faster  than  any  other  nation 
in  rejecting  this  kind  of  status  society.  In  the 
United  States,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  the 
individual's  social  role  has  come  to  be  deter- 
mined not  by  who  he  is  but  by  what  he  can 
accomplish. 

A  society  which  has  done  away  with  the  distinc- 
tions of  a  status  system,  however,  has  not  just 
by  so  doing  solved  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
human  differences.  It  still  must  decide  what  its 
attitude  will  be  toward  excellence,  and  this  is 
something  about  which  we  have  never  quite  made 
up  our  minds.  In  some  matters  Ave  seem  unstint- 
ingly  committed  to  recognize  excellence,  to  cher- 
ish high  standards  of  quality  and,  in  the  words 
of  William  James,  "to  disesteem  what  is  cheap, 
trashy,  and  impermanent."  But  in  others  we 
enshrine  the  mediocre,  fear  and  scorn  superior 
performance,  and  tie  down  every  Gulliver  who 
appears. 

A  tension  between  these  conflicting  views  is 
inherent  in  our  thinking  and  way  of  life;  only 
recently  has  necessity  swung  the  balance  mark- 
edly toward  the  preferment  of  excellence. 

Some  people,  particularly  in  the  academic 
world,  have  been  worried  by  what  they  believe 
to  be  popular  hostility  to  people  of  high  ability 
and  advanced  training.  Such  "anti-intellectual- 
ism"  does  exist  in  some  measure,  but  it  is  not 
a  major  factor  in  the  future  of  educated  talent  in 
the  United  States.  The  forces  which  have  made 
for  acceptance   and   assimilation   of  educated 
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talent  have  been  so  overpowering  that  they  have 
$wepi  all  opposition  before  them.  It  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  our  society 
has  accepted,  encouraged,  nurtured,  and  even 
coddled  the  man  of  gifts  and  training. 

REWARDS    AND  HAZARDS 

Y\  TlIAT    arc  some  of  the  consequences 
W     of  the  new  position  that  educated  talent 
has  achieved? 

One  is  already  obvious:  We  shall  give  far  more 
attention  to  the  development  of  human  capacities 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  Stung  by  grave  short- 
ages in  various  fields,  we  have  already  started  the 
search  for  gifted  youngsters.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  to  find  more  adequate  ways  to  educate 
the  ones  we  find. 

We  will  also  have  to  try  to  salvage  the  able 
youngsters  who  are  now  lost  to  higher  education 
—those  who  are  prevented  by  financial  need  and 
inadequate  motivation  from  continuing  their 
education.  We  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  give 
the  gifted  student  active  guidance  at  elementary 
and  high-school  levels  to  show  him  (and  his 
parents)  the  potentialities  which  he  has  for 
further  education.  We  will  have  to  increase 
scholarship  assistance  for  needy  young  people. 
In  these  and  innumerable  other  ways  we  shall 
have  to  discover  and  make  full  use  of  all  the 
sources  of  talent  in  the  population. 

Far  more  intense  competition  in  the  educa- 
tional system  will  also  result  from  the  new  posi- 
tion of  educated  talent.  The  cash  value  that  the 
world  attaches  to  a  college  degree  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  youth. 

Youth  knows,  for  example,  that  the  armed 
services  recognize  a  college  degree  as  a  good  sig- 
nal that  a  young  man  is  potential  officer  ma- 
terial. They  are  also  aware  of  the  value  which 
the  world  attaches  to  high  grades.  The  recruiting 
teams  who  appear  on  the  campus  each  year  to 
interview  the  "top  quarter"  or  "top  half"  of  the 
class  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  many 
a  sophomore  and  junior. 

This  intensified  competition  is  going  to  extend 
even  farther  down  the  line  and  will  make  itself 
felt  in  all  of  our  schools.  The  never-ending 
talent  hunt,  the  incessant  testing  programs,  and 
the  emphasis  upon  achievement  is  bound  to 
point  up  individual  differences  in  youngsters  at 
very  early  age  levels.  The  consequences  of  this 
are  by  no  means  wholly  attractive.  Indeed,  in 
some  respects  they  make  one  shudder.  We  can 
only  hope  that  ways  will  be  found  to  soften  the 
edge  of  competition  and  minimize  harsh  com- 
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parisons.  We  must  hope,  too,  that  we  shall  have 
the  wisdom  to  avoid  a  tyranny  of  the  aptitude 
tester. 

The  rise  of  trained  talent  will  greatly  increase 
the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  graduate 
training.  Higher  levels  of  expertness  will  be 
identified  with  advanced  degrees. 

Although  the  total  plant  for  higher  education 
is  vast  in  size,  facilities  for  graduate  training  are 
still  very  limited.  In  1950,  there  were  148  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education  offering  pro- 
grams that  lead  to  the  Ph.D.  And  a  surprisingly 
small  fraction  of  these  carries  the  major  burden 
of  training  our  professional,  scholarly,  scientific, 
and  technical  leaders.  Of  the  3,000  physicists 
with  doctoral  degrees  listed  in  the  1949  edition 
of  American  Men  of  Science,  85  per  cent  received 
their  degrees  from  one  or  another  of  thirty-three 
leading  institutions.  In  other  words,  the  tre- 
mendously important  national  job  of  training 
our  highest  echelons  of  professional,  scientific, 
and  scholarly  talent  falls  to  a  very  small  group  of 
first-line  institutions. 

We  are  bound  to  see  more  and  greater  em- 
phasis upon  specialization.  This  poses  a  familiar 
dilemma.  The  tremendous  rewards  for  specializa- 
tion encourage  narrow  training:  and  for  certain 
purposes  of  science,  business,  and  government, 
this  is  useful.  But  a  world  of  ever-ramifying 
specialties  soon  cries  out  for  generalists.  Some- 
one must  be  able  to  see  beyond  his  immediate 
job  and  be  able  to  cope  with  the  larger  rela- 
tionships. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  most  forward-looking 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  making  a<  tive 
efforts  to  ensure  that  every  specialist  will  build 
his  specialty  on  a  base  of  general  education  so 
that  he  will  have  some  flexibility  and  breadth  as 
a  background  for  specializing.  What  the  future  is 
going  to  demand  is  specialists  who  are  capable 
of  functioning  as  generalists. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  avoiding  narrow 
specialization.  The  youngster  who  trains  himself 
as  a  narrow  specialist,  in  the  belief  that  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  his  specialty,  nia\  be  in 
for  a  nasty  jolt.  Our  world  changes  so  rapidly 
that  no  one  can  promise  that  today's  specialty 
will  be  needed  tomorrow.  The  way  in  which  a 
group  of  specialists  is  required  to  function  may 
change  overnight  and  the  demand  for  them  may 
disappear;  a  new  professional  field  may  take  over 
the  functions  of  an  older  one;  skills  that  have 
been  acquired  by  long  hard  work  may  be  out  of 
date  in  a  decade.  To  be  safe  a  man  must  have 
professional  training  that  is  broad  and  flexible 
enough  so  that  he  can  survive  the  ups  and  downs 
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of  demand  and  adapt  himself  to  changing  situa- 
tions. If  he  has  such  breadth  and  flexibility,  a 
highly  trained  man  can  look  to  the  future  with 
considerable  confidence. 

There  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  those  who  fear 
that  the  present  educational  boom  is  wholly  a 
product  of  the  economic  boom.  They  are  afraid 
that  our  heavy  college  enrollments  could  not 
survive  a  setback  in  the  economy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  fear  is  unwarranted.  During  the 
Depression  of  the  1930s,  college  and  graduate 
school  enrollments  did  not  drop.  They  rose.  The 
yearly  expenditure  for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment more  than  doubled  during  that 
decade. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  educated  man 
enjoys  a  pleasant  invulnerability  to  economic  set- 
backs, but  men  of  high  ability  and  advanced 
training  will  probably  suffer  less  than  any  other 
sector  of  society  from  hard  times.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  they  will  not  suffer  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  data  at  hand  indicate  that 
the  college  man  outstrips  the  non-college  man 
w  ith  astonishing  ease  in  every  measure  of  worldly 
success.  Taking  good  times  and  bad,  he  is  more 
apt  to  be  employed,  gets  better  jobs,  earns  more 
money,  and  gets  ahead  faster. 

THE    COLLEGES'  ROLE 

AMERICAN  higher  education  has 
profited  immensely  by  the  affection  of  the 
American  people,  but  it  also  has  experienced 
considerable  stress  as  a  result  of  that  affection. 
The  more  the  American  people  have  loved  the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  more  they  have 
demanded  of  them.  And  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  heap  Herculean  tasks  upon  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

On  the  whole,  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  found  the  strength  and  leadership  to  accom- 
plish the  vital  social  tasks  that  have  been  pressed 
on  them.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  have,  because 
they  are  now  facing  a  challenge  greater  than  any 
they  have  known  so  far.  The  tasks  ahead  of  them 
are  so  staggering  that  sensible  people  will  in- 
evitably ask  whether  the  nation  can  afford  the 
enormous  expense  that  the  growth  of  its  educa- 
tional system  will  demand.  Our  educational  in- 
stitutions are  already  groaning  audibly  under 
their  financial  burdens.  And  now  they  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  treble  in  size.  Can  America 
foot  the  bill? 

The  simplest  response  is  to  pose  another  ques- 
tion: What  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  has  been  expended  upon  our  educa- 
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tional  system,  and  how  rapidly  has  it  increased 
in  recent  years? 

The  astonishing  truth  is  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased at  all  and  that  it  is  very  modest.  The  one 
anomalous  feature  of  this  entire  picture  of  vast 
growth  and  vitality  in  education  is  that  the 
American  citizenry  has  not  faced  up  to  paying 
the  bill.  While  our  educational  institutions  are 
suffering  from  underfinancing  and  are  paying 
their  teachers  distressingly  low  salaries,  our  total 
expenditures  for  higher  education  stand  at  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  This  percentage  is  today  at  the  lowest 
point  it  has  been  since  1951,  though  during  the 
past  five  years  nationwide  attention  has  focused 
on  the  financing  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
We  spend  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
on  tobacco  products  each  year  as  we  spend  on 
higher  education  and  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  as  much  on  alcoholic  beverages. 

But  the  problem  of  financing,  grave  though  it 
may  seem,  is  not  the  only  problem  that  faces 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  excitement 
of  pyramiding  new  tasks  on  them,  the  American 
people  will  do  well  to  remember  some  old  tasks. 

Most  of  all,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  first  concern  of  higher  education  is  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual  student— 
not  because  we  have  to  meet  shortages  of  tech- 
nicians, and  not  because  there  are  jobs  to  be 
filled,  but  simply  because  we  believe  in  the  value 
of  giving  each  young  man  and  woman  a  chance 
to  realize  his  individual  potentialities. 

They  will  do  well  to  remember,  too,  that 
excellence  is  the  proper  concern  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Since  they  are  now  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  task  of  educating  our  national 
leadership,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  do  it  with 
distinction. 

Under  the  pressure  of  huge  enrollments  ahead, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  let  up  on  standards. 
Posterity  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  do.  Nor  will 
the  judgments  which  the  world  makes  of 
America's  capacity  to  exercise  leadership  be 
tempered  because  we  were  too  busy  to  produce 
truly  great  scientists  and  truly  wise  statesmen. 

We  must  turn  out  liberally  educated  men  and 
women.  Individuals  of  ability  and  advanced 
training  are  not  only  going  to  perforin  all  of  the 
highly  specialized  and  highly  technical  roles  in 
the  society,  all  of  the  scholarly,  scientific,  and 
professional  roles;  they  are  going  to  manage  the 
society.  Whether  they  are  top  business  execu- 
tives, government  administrators,  professional 
men,  teachers,  technological  experts,  or  scientists, 
they  are  going  to  guide  and  shape  our  future. 
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This  means  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
must  produce  not  only  specialists,  but  men  with 
wisdom  and  breadth  and  a  sense  of  values  com- 
mensurate with  their  roles  of  leadership.  Intel- 
ligence untempered  by  wisdom,  competence  un- 
guided  by  a  sense  of  values— these  could  be  our 
downfall  as  surely  as  could  ignorance  and  incom- 
petence. In  short,  we  must  turn  out  men  whose 
technical  skills  are  matched  by  their  breadth  of 
comprehension,  by  their  grasp  of  their  own 
heritage,  by  largeness  and  liberality  of  mind. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  able  youngster  is  going 
to  receive  very  special  attention.  He  is  going  to 
have  lavish  facilities  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
the  development  of  whatever  gifts  he  may  have. 
Such  special  treatment  entails  deep  obligations. 


If  we  do  not  give  our  able  youngsters  a  profound 
sense  of  this  obligation,  if  we  do  not  give  them 
an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  society 
which  has  dealt  with  them  so  generously,  we 
shall  have  done  an  injustice  both  to  them  and  to 
the  nation. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  more  college 
degrees  may  not  necessarily  bring  any  increment 
in  virtue  or  wisdom.  Whether  we  shall  have  a 
steady  How  into  our  leadership  ranks  of  wise, 
liberally  educated  men  and  women  with  the 
creativity  and  the  sense  of  values  which  the  future 
demands— or  whether  we  shall  have  a  paralyzing 
flow  of  skilled  opportunists,  time  servers,  and 
educated  fools— depends  wholly  upon  the  sense  of 
values  which  guides  our  efforts. 


TRIUMPH  AND  DISASTER 

HM.  STANLEY'S  greeting,  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?"  is  one  of  the  best- 
•  known  remarks  of  the  last  century  and  is  a  classic  example  of  Victorian  banality. 
Even  during  Stanley's  lifetime  it  became  such  a  cliche  that  people  began  to 
wonder  if  he  had  really  said  it,  but  to  Stanley  there  was  no  more  bitter  truth 
than  that  he  had  done  so. 

Many  things  were  more  important  in  his  life  than  his  search  for  Livingstone, 
and  most  of  his  biographers,  quite  rightly,  make  no  more  than  a  passing  mention 
of  it.  He  was  only  thirty  when  he  was  sent  out  in  1871,  and  there  were  still 
several  years  ahead  of  him  before  he  was  to  begin  on  the  real  work  of  his  career— 
the  exploration  of  the  Congo  and  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

But  throughout  his  life  nothing  was  ever  so  important  to  him  as  his  meeting 
and  friendship  with  Livingstone,  and  even  at  the  time  he  recognized  it  as  being 
the  supreme  experience  of  his  life.  When  he  returned  to  civilization  and  was 
laughed  at  for  saying  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?"  he  was  cut  to  the  quick  and 
would  have  denied  saying  it  if  he  could,  but  it  was  already  too  late,  for  the 
expression  had  caught  the  popular  imagination. 

It  plagued  and  haunted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  was  reminded  of 
it  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  One  of  these  was  in  1890,  nineteen  years 
later,  when  he  was  at  Oxford  to  receive  an  honorary  degree.  A  large  number 
of  undergraduates  had  gathered  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  as  silence  fell  and 
Stanley  knelt  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  one  of  them  suddenly  called  out, 
"Dr.  Stanley,  I  presume?"  It  was  inevitable  and  obvious,  and  everyone  laughed. 
But  Stanley  was  humiliated,  because  he  had  no  sense  of  humour  and  had  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  the  joke  was  about.  It  was  a  great  personal  tragedy 
to  him  that  at  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  he  himself  had  created  it. 

—From  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  Presume,  by  Ian  Anstruther, 
to  be  published  in  February  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Keith  Monroe 


A  better  way  to 
Adopt  a  Baby 


A  California  corporation  has  pioneered  a  way 
to  sell  babies — on  a  plan  which  is  both 
ethical  and  self-supporting.  Adoption 
agencies  all  over  the  country  are  now  moving 
in  this  direction,  to  the  benefit  of  thousands 
of  mothers,  infants,  and  childless  couples. 

EIGHT  years  ago,  a  few  doctors  and  busi- 
nessmen in  Los  Angeles  invented  a  new 
kind  of  adoption  agency.  It  scandalized  some 
social  workers,  and  perplexed  the  state  govern- 
ment, but  it  worked. 

It  was  a  corporation,  in  the  business  of  selling 
babies. 

At  least  its  critics  called  it  so.  Defenders  re- 
plied: "This  is  a  non-profit  corporation.  It  deals 
only  with  buyers  who  pass  a  strict  investigation. 
Its  price  is  the  same  to  all.  What's  wrong  with 
that?" 

Evidently  nothing  much  was  wrong,  for  the 
Adoption  Institute  still  gets  its  license  renewed 
every  year  by  the  state,  and  now  completes  as 
many  as  eighteen  transactions  a  month.  In  each 
transaction  someone  pays  $750  to  the  Institute, 
and  receives  in  return  one  tiny  squalling  bit  of 
humanity. 

The  deal  is  quite  respectable  and  joyous.  It 
is  praised  by  courts,  churches,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  childless  couples  who  thus  acquire  a  child 
without  trafficking  in  the  black  or  gray  market 
for  babies,  and  without  waiting  for  years,  as  so 
many  applicants  to  old-line  adoption  agencies 
are  forced  to  do.  An  adoption  through  the 
Institute  takes  only  nine  to  twelve  months. 


Actually,  it  was  the  old-line  agencies'  log  jam 
in  providing  babies  that  gave  birth  to  the  Adop- 
tion Institute.  As  Dr.  William  Benbow  Thomp- 
son, a  Los  Angeles  obstetrician  who  has  worked 
with  adoption  agencies  for  thirty  years,  ex- 
plains it: 

"In  1947  social-work  concepts  seemed  crystal- 
lized,  as  far  as  adoption  practices  were  concerned. 
The  pattern  was  one  of  meticulous  matching  be- 
tween the  intellec  tual,  physical,  and  racial  back- 
grounds of  the  available  baby  and  the  hordes  of 
prospective  adoptive  parents.  This  took  time. 
Moreover,  there  was  great  concern  lest  a  hidden 
trait  jn  the  child  might  become  manifest  later. 
So  the  baby  was  (becked  bv  many  psychological 
tests.  .  .  .  All  loo  often,  by  the  time  the  decision 
could  be  made,  the  baby  was  eighteen  months 
old  or  more  and  had  been  denied  the  warmth 
of  family  love  during  his  most  formative  months. 

"It  was  because  a  number  ol  us  wished  to 
make  agency  attentions  available  lor  our  clients, 
and  felt  that  the  services  at  hand  were  not  satis- 
factory to  either  the  adoptive  parents  or  the 
natural  mothers,  that  the  Adoption  Institute 
sprang  into  being." 

The  Institute  was  organized  by  angry  people 
—angry  at  the  delays  and  at  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Los  Angeles  County  citi/ens  who  were 
going  into  the  black  market  to  buy  bootleg 
children  who  might  turn  out  to  be  physically 
deficient,  or  whose  adoption  might  later  be 
contested  and  nullified  for  many  reasons. 

The  number  of  babies  born  out  of  wedlock  in 
this  country  each  year  leaped  from  87,900  in 
1938  to  150,300  in  1952.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  number  is  at  present.  Thirty-three  states 
no  longer  mention  illegitimacy  on  birth  certifi- 
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catcs,  and  even  the  remaining  fifteen  aren't  sure 
of  i heir  totals,  since  many  such  births  are  secret. 
Some  qualified  officials  think  illegitimacy  in  the 
United  States  may  rim  as  high  as  one  in  every 
twelve  births. 

An  unknown  number  of  the  issue  of  these 
luckless  conceptions  are  handed  to  someone,  like 
bundles  of  laundry,  without  any  legal  process  or 
signing  of  papers.  They  go  through  life  without 
any  birth  certificates.  And  for  those  who  get  some 
sort  of  legal  adoption,  a  huge  percentage  get  it 
outside  the  channels  of  social  agencies.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  was  88  per  cent  when  the  Adoption 
Institute  was  formed. 

Among  the  seventeen  men  and  women  who 
founded  the  Institute  were  John  Greer,  a  man- 
agement consultant;  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Harris,  co- 
chief  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  a  large 
hospital;  A.  Bernard  Shaw,  a  public-relations 
executive:  the  Reverend  Kermit  Castellanos,  an 
Episcopal  minister;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gallagher,  a 
volunteer  worker  and  trustee  of  several  social 
agencies;  Donald  Dewar,  an  attorney  and  cor- 
poration president;  and  two  prominent  pediatri- 
cians, Drs.  Alonzo  Cass  and  Russell  Sands.  Some 
of  them  had  worked  amid  the  wreckage  of  "inde- 
pendent" adoptions;  several  had  helped  arrange 
such  adoptions  and  sometimes  had  been  sickened 
at  the  results. 

"Why,"  these  crusaders  asked,  "can't  an  agency 
support  itself  by  charging  fees  from  the  people  it 
serves?" 

The  question  had  been  raised  before.  As  early 
as  1940  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
had  published  articles  on  the  subject,  and  some 
agencies  had  experimented  with  small  fees.  But 
many  entrenched  powers  in  the  adoption  field 
insisted  that  "Money  shouldn't  be  a  factor 
when  human  lives  are  at  stake;  agencies  would 
be  corrupted  and  commercialized  oy  such  prac- 
tices." And,  although  the  Child  Welfare  League 
is  working  for  repeal  of  such  restrictions,  in 
many  states  it  is  still  illegal  to  charge  a  fee. 

The  first  executive  director  of  the  Adoption 
Institute,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pruski,  a  veteran  sociolo- 
gist, had  a  different  idea.  "An  agency  operating 
on  fixed  fees  would  be  less  tempted  by  financial 
considerations  than  one  dependent  on  contribu- 
tions," she  wrote.  "A  community-supported 
agency,  with  its  less  definite  source  of  income  and 
continual  pressure  from  those  who  raise  its 
money,  is  under  greater  temptation  to  place 
children  where  it  may  expect  sizable  contribu- 
tions later." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  strictly  true  may  be 
open  to  question.    But  the  philosophy  on  which 


the  Adoption  Institute  was  founded  was  that 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  should  be  asked 
to— just  as  they  would  for  the  birth  of  their  ow  n 
child— leaving  the  state  to  provide,  as  it  does  in 
other  cases,  for  those  who  cannot  afford  a  fee. 

The  agency  was  a  shoestring  operation  at  first. 
Its  founders  gave  or  lent  $5,424,  which  com- 
prised the  total  capital.  They  hoped  that  by 
charging  each  adopting  couple  $570  the  Institute 
could  break  even.  They  were  wrong.  By  1950 
the  Institute  owed  $2,500  in  back  bills  and 
salaries.  After  long  soul-searching— and  loud 
arguments  with  the  state  authorities  who  thought 
a  rise  would  price  customers  out  of  the  market— 
the  fee  was  raised  to  $750.  The  Institute  has 
been  solvent  ever  since. 

There  were  other  arguments,  too,  with  the 
state's  Department  of  Social  Welfare  during  the 
first  few  years.  Many  of  the  Institute's  board 
members  were  voluble  critics  of  "bureaucracy" 
and  the  "welfare  state."  They  resented  what 
seemed  to  them  the  officiousness  of  the  state 
inspectors.  The  inspectors,  for  their  part,  some- 
times wondered  whether  the  state  had  licensed  a 
gaggle  of  crackpots. 

Nearly  every  year  when  the  Institute's  license 
came  up  for  renewal  there  were  skirmishes.  Then 
gradually  the  businessmen  and  the  state  workers 
made  their  peace.  In  1951  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  announced:  "The  Adoption  In- 
stitute has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
in  proving  that  a  safe  adoption  program  can  be 
operated  on  a  fee  basis.  We  trust  the  current 
program  can  be  expanded." 

FINDING   THE  BABIES 

TH  E  Institute  was  trying  to  expand,  but  it 
was  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  adopt- 
able  babies.  Unmarried  mothers  didn't  know 
about  the  agency.  The  board  members  decided  to 
try— as  agencies  in  several  other  cities  had  success- 
fully tried— to  beat  the  black  marketeers  at  their 
own  game  and  seek  out  these  girls. 

Admen  on  the  board  placed  test  advertise- 
ments in  various  media  and  checked  results. 
They  found  they  could  attract  a  steady  stream 
of  pregnant  girls  with  a  listing  in  the  classified 
telephone  directory  and  a  small  ad  in  local 
newspapers  worded  like  this: 

EXPECTANT  MOTHERS 

Considering  adoption  of  baby.  State- 
licensed  agency.  Information  confiden- 
tial. Call  week  days  9  a.m.  to  5  P.M. 
wk  8-3777. 
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Most  of  the  girls  who  came  were  overjoyed 
at  the  chance  to  give  their  baby  a  good  start 
in  life— to  entrust  it  to  sympathetic  experts  who 
would  pick  a  family  skillfully  and  follow  through 
to  make  sure  all  went  well.  Few  w-ere  much 
interested  in  money.  All  they  wanted  was 
enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  confinement. 

This  is  available  to  almost  any  needy  girl, 
resident  or  non-resident,  under  California  law. 
The  Adoption  Institute  helped  girls  get  it,  with 
no  strings. 

"Don't  relinquish  your  baby  to  us  until  you're 
sure  you  want  to,"  the  case-wTorkers  told  the 
girls  pleasantly.  "Relinquishment  means  you'll 
never  see  the  child  again,  nor  know  who  has 
it." 

Even  if  a  girl  was  eager  to  sign  away  her 
rights,  the  Institute  made  her  wait  until  she 
was  out  of  the  hospital  and  fully  recovered, 
mentally  and  physically,  from  childbirth. 

Realizing  that  a  gray-market  adoption  would 
enable  her  to  know  the  child's  whereabouts,  or 
that  a  black-market  deal  would  put  more  money 
in  her  purse,  a  girl  occasionally  chose  one  of 
these.  The  case-workers  argued  against  it,  but 
never  tried  to  coerce  her. 

If  a  girl  decided  to  raise  the  child  herself,  the 
workers  gave  her  their  blessing.  Like  most 
sociologists,  they  believed  that  a  girl  forced  to 
give  up  her  baby  unwillingly  might  be  scarred 
for  life.  Of  every  hundred  girls  to  whom  the 
Institute  talked,  about  twenty-one  decided  to 
keep  the  baby.  About  three  decided  to  "place 
it  independently."  Of  the  remaining  babies, 
about  fifty-seven  were  adopted  through  the  In- 
stitute. The  remainder  were  not  readily  adopt- 
able,  because  of  some  medical  or  legal  drawback, 
and  were  eventually  turned  over  to  other 
agencies  equipped  to  wrestle  with  long-term 
cases. 

The  Institute  usually  limits  itself  to  quick, 
easy  adoptions.  This  is  the  only  way  it  can  exist 
on  a  $750  fee.  Because  other  Los  Angeles  agen- 
cies try  to  serve  all  comers,  their  average  cost 
per  adoption  is  around  $1,350,  which  the  public 
pays  in  taxes,  or  charity.  Therefore,  the  707 
adoptions  which  so  far  have  been  made  through 
the  Institute,  at  no  cost  to  the  public,  might  be 
said  to  have  saved  Los  Angeles  almost  a  million 
dollars. 

Most  of  the  Institute's  cases  cost  it  considerably 
less  than  $750.  But  some  have  cost  as  high  as 
$3,000.  If  a  baby  born  under  Institute  auspices 
turns  out  to  be  less  than  a  "blue  ribbon"  child, 
the  Institute  nevertheless  cares  for  it  until  some 
other   plan— usually    transfer    to   a  long-term 
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agency— can  be  worked  out.  Moreover,  the  In- 
stitute is  frequently  out  of  pocket  for  girls  who 
think  they  want  to  relinquish  their  unborn  child, 
but  change  their  minds  after  delivery.  The  fee 
of  $750  is  simply  a  prorated  share  of  total  agency 
costs. 

More  babies  would  be  available— and  therefore 
costs  would  presumably  be  lower— if  there  still 
weren't  so  many  doctors  who  scorn  welfare  agen- 
cies and  play  deus  ex  machina  to  bring  together 
sterile  couples  and  girls  "in  trouble."  They  think 
they  can  do  as  good  a  job  of  placement  as  agen- 
cies.   But  statistics  refute  them. 

Odds  against  success  are  twenty  times  heavier 
in  independent  adoptions.  A  recent  study  in 
California  showed  that  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  children  placed  by  agencies  are  removed 
from  the  adoptive  home  before  adoption  is  com- 
pleted, but  20  per  cent  of  the  children  placed 
independently  are  so  removed. 

Kindly  souls  who  fix  up  independent  place- 
ments are  trying  to  help  adult  friends.  They 
seldom  worry  about  the  youngest  person  in- 
volved. They  dispose  of  a  baby  as  they  might 
a  kitten  or  a  puppy.  At  a  recent  symposium  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  one  man  told  of  a  woman 
who  got  a  baby  through  a  friendly  attorney, 
and  later  beat  the  child  to  death.  Another  told 
of  tw'o  doctors  who  placed  babies  with  sterile 
patients,  only  to  see  both  couples  divorced  in 
a  year. 

An  article  in  a  law  journal  told  of  other  inde- 
pendent adoptions  which  were  nullified  in  the 
courts.  One  attorney  had  thrust  a  baby  on  a 
couple  aged  sixty-eight  and  forty-six.  Another 
settled  a  child  with  a  good  family,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  biological  father— who  was  in  jail- 
wanted  his  child  and  had  a  legal  right  to  it. 
Still  another  gave  a  baby  to  a  woman  suffering 
from  syphilis.  A  doctor  set  aside  a  baby  for  a 
divorcee  who  was  in  prison,  serving  time  for 
grand  theft  and  embezzlement.  "Pending  her 
release,  the  doctor  cared  for  the  infant  in  his 
own  home,  so  that  it  could  be  placed  with  this 
fine  woman,"  the  account  ended. 

PICKING    THE  PARENTS 

WHEN  the  Adoption  Institute  began 
placing  babies  at  an  average  age  of 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  established  agencies  were 
shocked.  Yet  only  three  babies  placed  by  the 
Institute  have  turned  out  to  be  abnormal.  In 
these  cases,  independent  doctors  verified  that  the 
flaws  would  not  have  shown  up  by  any  standard 
test  in  less  than  a  year.   In  1952  the  state  govern- 
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ment  gave  another  ringing  endorsement:  "The 
Adoption  Institute  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  adoptions  in  setting  a  pattern 
of  early  placement  which  is  now  being  followed 
h\  .in  increasing  number  of  licensed  agencies." 

There  is  never  a  long  waiting  list  at  the  Adop- 
tion Institute.  When  a  couple  apply,  they  are 
invited  to  a  meeting  with  nine  other  couples. 
There  they  spend  two  hours  with  Ben  Hoffman, 
a  career  man  with  twenty-one  years'  experience 
in  social  work,  who  is  the  current  executive 
director. 

"You  are  in  competition  with  twenty-five  other 
couples,"  Hoffman  tells  them.  "How  do  we 
decide  which  couples  to  choose?  Suppose  you 
had  to  surrender  a  child  of  your  own  to  be 
reared  by  strangers.  What  things  would  you 
want  to  be  sure  were  present  in  that  home? 
What  things  would  you  want  to  be  sure  weren't 
there?" 

In  open  discussion,  the  group  agrees  that  per- 
sonality and  emotional  traits  would  be  supremely 
important.  As  for  yearly  income,  anything  over 
$4,500  is  adequate,  and  S6,000  is  the  average 
among  couples  who  are  approved. 

Hoffman  explains  that  preliminary  study  of 
a  couple  will  cost  them  S20.  If  they  survive  this, 
the  Institute  will  make  a  more  exhaustive  study, 
taking  three  months  and  costing  another  S60. 
Soon  afterward,  it  will  give  them  a  yes  or  no. 
If  the  decision  is  yes,  they'll  be  considered  for 
every  baby  who  is  being  placed.  As  soon  as  one 
comes  along  who  matches  them  physically  rea- 
sonably well,  they'll  pay  S570  and  get  the  baby. 
All  this  should  take  no  longer  than  a  year  from 
their  first  application.  During  the  following 
year  the  Institute— which  still  is  the  child's  legal 
guardian— will  keep  a  fatherly  eye  on  them. 
When  the  court  grants  adoption  papers,  the 
famil\  pays  the  Institute  a  final  SI 00. 

The  Institute  has  only  a  few  rigid  and  unvary- 
ing requirements  for  adoptive  parents:  the  hus- 
band must  be  under  forty-five  and  the  wife  under 
forty;  they  must  both  be  of  the  same  religious 
conviction  as  the  natural  mother,  unless  she 
specifically  waives  this:  they  must  have  been 
married  at  least  two  years;  they  must  live  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area;  and  they  must  not  demand 
a  baby  of  high  intelligence. 

The  Institute  believes  that  no  known  test 
can  determine  an  infant's  intelligence,  and  it 
wants  to  find  parents  who  can  accept  a  child  for 
whatever  he  is  and  see  that  he  gets  the  right  op- 
portunities, regardless  of  the  difference  between 
his  IQ  and  theirs.  Any  attempt  at  "tempera- 
mental" matching  is  also  ruled  out,  since  temper- 


ament is  so  largely  influenced  by  environment. 

The  staff  which  investigates  the  prospective 
parents  and  selects  the  babies  for  each  couple 
is  made  up  of  professionally  trained  psycholo- 
gists, pediatricians,  and  social  workers,  who  must 
meet  standards  set  by  the  state.  And  the  match- 
ing they  do  is  largely  a  matter  of  physical  char- 
acteristics: height,  weight,  facial  skeleton,  color- 
ing of  hair,  eyes,  and  skin. 

All  prospective  parents  are  warned  that  they 
may  pay  S80  and  never  obtain  a  child,  but 
no  couple  is  "canceled  out"— the  Institute  avoids 
the  word  "rejected"  for  fear  of  inflicting  spiritual 
wounds— except  by  the  consensus  of  three  inter- 
viewers after  at  least  four  visits.  And  the  biggest 
risk  is  the  first  S20.  The  preliminary  study 
cancels  out  three  of  every  five  couples— not 
because  there  is  necessarily  anything  wrong  with 
them,  but  purely  as  a  statistical  process  of  pick- 
ing the  best  homes  available  for  a  limited  number 
of  babies.  Of  families  who  survive  this  study, 
99  per  cent  pass  the  intensive  study  too. 

Upon  learning,  in  the  first  meeting,  how  they 
will  be  scrutinized,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
applicants  withdraw.  The  others  are  prepared 
to  be  investigated.    This  is  one  reason  the  In- 


FRED  LAPE 

Twentieth  Century  Pastoral: 
Croquet 

my  Aunt  Ella  always  said 
nothing  showed  humanity  better 
than  a  game  of  croquet  under  the  elms. 
But  that  was  before  cocktails  and  elm 
beetles. 

Croquet  was  such  a  genteel  game. 
You  never  lost  your  temper. 
You  hit  a  ball  and  hit  a  ball 
and  went  to  eat  your  supper. 

But  now  the  beetles  strip  the  elms 

and  taxes  strip  the  people. 

The  sun  comes  blazing  on  the  ground, 

and  Ella's  niece  is  flushed  with  liquor, 

and  someone  always  tries  to  cheat, 

and  everybody's  angry, 

and  while  we  calm  ourselves  for  dinner 

we  know  why  wars  are  predictable. 
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stitute  is  able  to  speed  up  the  whole  adoption 
machinery:  the  group  meeting  takes  the  place  of 
many  hours  of  individual  interviewing,  while  the 
frankness  of  the  staff  enables  many  applicants 
to  screen  themselves  out  at  the  very  start  and 
prepares  the  others  to  expedite  the  investiga- 
tion. Perhaps,  too,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  more  efficient  internal  administration  which 
comes  from  the  presence  of  successful  business- 
men on  the  board. 

SUPPLY   AND  DEMAND 

TODAY,  if  you  ask  an  adoption  authority 
outside  California  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Institute,  he  is  likely  to  reply  with  a  cautious 
mixture  of  tributes  and  reproof.  Joseph  H. 
Reid,  executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  sums  it  up  this  way: 

The  praise  given  to  the  Adoption  Institute 
for  pioneering  in  the  use  of  group  meetings 
is  definitely  merited.  .  .  .  To  our  knowl- 
edge, the  Institute  was  the  first  agency  in 
the  United  States  that  supported  itself  wholly 
through  fees.  Almost  half  the  agencies  in 
the  United  States  now  charge  a  fee.  However, 
it  would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  the 
Institute  has  had  any  major  influence  in 
respect  to  fee  charging. 

There  is  still  some  concern  as  to  whether 
the  professional  practices  of  the  agency  are 
entirely  sound.  From  my  extremely  limited 
knowledge  of  the  agency,  I  believe  it  is  cer- 
tainly attempting  to  make  them  so,  but  there 
is  a  valid  basis  for  reasonable  doubt.  The 
agency  has  not  always  been  wise  in  its  public 
relations.  .  .  .  Another  thing  the  Institute 
did  which  was  good,  and  which  in  1947  only 
two  or  three  other  agencies  were  doing,  was 
to  eliminate  waiting  lists;  applicants  either 
go'  a  baby  or  they  did  not.  This  did  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  higher  percentage  got 
babies  or  that  this  solved  the  basic  problem 
of  too  many  people  for  too  few  babies. 

Mr.  Reid's  last  phrase  gets  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  adoption  mess.  As  recently  as  the  1940s 
adoption  agencies  were  combing  the  countryside 
for  people  who  would  adopt  a  child,  and  waging 
campaigns  to  popularize  adoption.  Then  sud- 
denly—for reasons  which  no  one  can  pin  down 
precisely— adoption  became  fashionable.  All  over 
America,  agencies  were  caught  with  their  facili- 
ties down.  In  California  less  than  1,000  children 
a  year  were  being  adopted  before  1942. 

By  1949  the  number  had  quintupled— yet 
the  agencies  were  handling  fewer  than  before. 
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Baby-bootleggers    did    most    of    the  business. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  80,000  children  a 
year  are  adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  twenty 
years  this  can  be  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  young  citizens  whose  character  and  integrity 
will  have  an  influence  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
For  society's  sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  they 
deserve  agency-protected  adoptions.  More,  big- 
ger, and  smarter  agencies  are  urgently  needed. 

However,  as  Mr.  Reid  says,  there  won't  be 
enough  babies  to  go  around,  no  matter  what  the 
agencies  do.  Would-be  foster  parents  outnumber 
the  readily  adoptable  babies  by  17  to  1,  accord- 
ing to  one  survey.  This  is  fortunate,  not  only 
for  the  babies  but  for  other  less  readily  adopt- 
able orphans.  Competition  can  sift  out  the 
best  homes  and  also  find  parents  avIio  will 
warmly  receive  a  blind  or  crippled  child,  an 
older  youngster,  one  with  a  mixed  racial  back- 
ground, or  some  other  handicap  which,  in  the 
past,  would  have  condemned  him  to  an  orphan- 
age. By  expanding  and  speeding  up,  adoption 
agencies  will  take  thousands  of  children  off  the 
black  market  and  out  of  the  institutions. 

California's  baby-bootlegging  has  weakened 
every  year  since  the  Adoption  Institute  started. 
Only  65  per  cent  of  the  state's  adoptions  are 
independent  now.  This  is  one  of  the  best  rec- 
ords among  heavily-urbanized,  transient-ridden 
states  where  unethical  adoptions  flourish  (al- 
though it  looks  bad  in  comparison  to  such  farm 
states  as  Wisconsin,  where  85  per  cent  of  adop- 
tions are  made  through  agencies). 

After  eight  years  of  life,  the  Institute  no  longer 
has  the  embattled  air  of  earlier  days.  Its  cur- 
rent director  feels  secure  enough  to  write,  "The 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  at  times  did 
have  justifiable  concern  about  what  the  Institute 
was  doing:  the  use  of  the  Rorschach  test  by  an 
unskilled  psychologist,  some  questionable  case- 
work, undue  influence  by  some  board  members. 
These  are  normal  ups  and  downs  which  a  new 
agency  has  in  becoming  settled." 

The  Institute  is  still,  apparently,  the  only 
adoption  agency  which  is  completely  self-support- 
ing. It  is  still,  as  representatives  of  other  agencies 
like  to  emphasize,  "the  agency  with  the  highest 
fee  in  the  country."  But  the  trend  is  moving 
in  its  direction.  Most  agencies  are  now  striving 
valiantly  to  speed  up  service.  They  hold  group 
meetings,  place  babies  as  young  as  five  da\s,  and 
accept  fees  to  cover  part  of  their  costs.  The 
black  market  and  the  gray  market  seem  bound 
to  fade  as  adoption  experts,  and  the  public,  dis- 
cover that  there  are  ways  to  work  together  to 
buy  a  baby  legally  and  ethically. 


A  Story  by  ROBIN  WHITE 

Drawings  by  Harry  O.  Diamond 


FIRST  VOICE 


When  I  roas  born,  I  drew  in  the  common  air, 
and  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  is  of  like  nature, 
and  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered  was  crying, 
as  all  others  do. 

—N.  T.  Apocrypha,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  VII,  3. 

MY  OLDER  brother,  Aaron,  always  did 
things  the  hard  way.  He  had  a  flair  for 
the  dramatic,  a  sort  of  love  of  all  things  Indian, 
and  it  suited  him:  it  was  his  style  of  living.  Con- 
sequently, I  was  not  surprised  one  morning  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
Sannyasi,  a  holy  man. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  shortly  after  the  onset  of 
the  monsoon,  and  we  were  all  seated  around  the 
breakfast  table  of  the  sprawling  mission  bunga- 
low in  Meigudy.  Last  night's  rains  had  left 
everything  washed  bright,  and  the  cool  moist  air, 
sifting  in  gently  across  the  pillared  verandas, 
was  pervaded  by  an  earthy  smell  of  moss-coated 
plaster,  old  brick,  and  damp  tile  steaming  under 
the  morning  sun.  There  was  a  certain  pleasing 
sharpness  to  life— especially  in  the  way  the  light 
sparkled  on  leaves  and  glinted  along  the  blank 
white  walls  where  ponderous  rosewood  furniture 
stood  in  chiseled  outline— that  made  it  difficult 
to  think  of  the  vari-colored  insects  which,  not 
so  long  ago,  had  flown  in  on  diaphanous  vings 
from  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  now  lay  in 


an  amorphous  heap  beneath  the  extinguished 
night  lamp. 

Father  had  just  finished  reading  devotions, 
and  since  he  insisted  on  a  respectful  silence 
before  letting  us  eat,  the  butler  stood  with 
folded  arms  near  the  door,  waiting  for  Mother 
to  give  the  signal  to  serve  the  food  by  ringing 
the  little  elephant  bell  next  to  her  fingerbowl. 
Everyone  was  waiting  for  her  to  hurry  up  and 
ring  it  and  end  the  period  of  respectful  silence, 
but  she  did  not.  There  was  a  disciplinary  action 
to  be  taken  first:  Aaron  had  been  late  coming 
down  to  breakfast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Father 
had  to  delay  devotions  nearly  five  minutes  for 
him;  and  when  he  did  finally  Avander  downstairs 
he  appeared  at  the  table  without  a  shirt. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  late  then  for  Father  to 
send  him  back  after  one,  so  with  a  grim  look  of 
disapproval,  he  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  he  would  hand  the  Bible 
around  and  each  of  us  would  have  to  stumble 
over  a  little  bit  of  it  aloud.  But  this  morning 
he  kept  it  to  himself,  his  voice  stiff  with  re- 
strained anger.  None  of  us  was  thinking  much 
about  devotions  because  of  Aaron.  At  least  I 
wasn't.  I  kept  wondering  what  Father  would 
say  to  him  when  it  was  over.  However  I  took 
care  to  keep  my  hands  in  my  lap  and  my  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  plate,  except  for  one  or  two 
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sly  glances  at  Aaron.  I  could  tell  something 
was  bothering  him  just  the  way  he  sat,  dressed 
in  yesterday's  dirty  khaki  shorts,  barefoot,  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  an  abstract,  pensive  look 
in  his  eyes  as  he  fingered  his  napkin  ring. 

Now  Father  hates  to  have  anyone  be  late  for 
Sunday  morning  devotions.  He  also  hates  to 
have  any  of  us  come  "improperly  clad"  to  the 
table.  So  I  figured  Aaron  was  just  trying  to  bait 
him.  He's  an  expert  at  that,  Aaron  is.  Every- 
thing he  does  annoys  Father.  It  seems  to  come 
naturally.  You  never  turn  around  but  what  you 
see  him  busy  getting  the  old  man's  goat. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  and  prayers  were  over, 
Father  set  his  books  aside,  shifted  his  chair,  and 
looked  sternly  down  his  long  nose  at  Aaron. 

"Will  you  stop  that  incessant  fiddling  with 
your  napkin  ring!"  he  said,  separating  his  words 
for  emphasis. 

Aaron  jerked  his  head  to  throw  his  black  hair 
away  from  his  forehead,  and  giving  the  ring  one 
last  vigorous  twirl,  sat  back  in  his  chair,  the 
skin  of  his  forearms  peeling  away  from  the  high 
polish  of  the  table  with  a  soft  tearing  sound.  I 
waited  for  something  to  happen  as  the  ring 
clattered  insolently  to  a  standstill. 

"Where's  your  shirt,  young  man?"  Father 
asked  stiffly. 

When  Aaron  did  not  reply,  Mother  admon- 
ished, 'Aaron,  dear,  you  know  how  your  Father 
dislikes  having  you  come  to  the  table  without  a 
shirt." 

Ordinarily  this  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  Aaron  to  grumble  some  excuse  and  do  as  he 
was  told.  Instead  he  merely  sat  there,  contem- 
plating his  fingernails  with  masterful  indif- 
ference to  Father's  expanding  anger.  Then,  just 
as  I  felt  sure  Father  would  explode  and  we 
would  have  a  huge  scene,  Aaron  looked  up. 

"I'm  going  to  become  a  Sannyasi,"  he  an- 
nounced. "My  mind's  made  up  and  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  be." 

Barney  started  cackling  right  off  before  any- 
one could  say  a  word,  hunching  up  his  narrow 
shoulders  and  clapping  both  hands  over  his 
mouth  to  hold  back  the  laughter.  In  a  way  it 
was  fortunate  because  freckled,  toothy,  good- 
natured  little  Barney  was  Father's  favorite,  and 
it  lent  a  humorous  air  to  what  might  have  been 
a  serious  clash  of  wills. 

"Salaa?n,  svami,"  Clare  said  hoarsely,  putting 
her  palms  together  above  her  head  and  bowTing 
low  over  the  table  in  a  mock  version  of  the  way 
pilgrims  pay  homage  to  a  holy  man,  "salaam, 
ayyar,  salaam,  salaam." 

The  butler  was  convulsed  and  rushed  out 
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onto  the  veranda  to  tell  the  cook  and  gardener. 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  wrant  to  be  one  of  those 
dirty  old  things?"  Mother  asked  sympathetically, 
seeing  that  Aaron  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be 
humored.  "Surely  there  are  a  lot  better  things 
still  left  to  try." 

She  was  referring  to  the  many  different  roles 
Aaron  had  already  tried  during  past  vacations: 
blacksmith,  potter,  musician,  farmer,  fisherman, 
laundryman,  barber— almost  every  occupation 
Meigudy  offered.  The  thing  about  it  which  im- 
pressed me  was  his  love  of  realism.  There  was  no 
halfway  measure  for  Aaron-  He  either  went  all 
out  or  not  at  all.  Usually  these  experiments  of 
his  lasted  a  day.  Then  h&  w^ould  grow  tired,  or 
disappointed,  or  he  would  say  it  was  not  what 
he  was  looking  for. 

The  family  took  it  as  a  big  joke,  one  of  those 
accentuated  character  traits  wrhich  hurt  no  one 
and  so  should  be  tolerated.  Of  course  it  frus- 
trated Father  terribly,  but  Mother  had  persuaded 
him  that  the  best  way  to  handle  Aaron  was  to 
laugh  and  pay  no  attention.  I  was  more  inclined 
to  take  him  seriously— perhaps  because  Mother 
always  said  how  much  alike  he  and  I  were.  At 
any  rate,  I  generally  took  his  side  out  of  a  feeling 
of  respect.  I  mean  if  he  and  I  really  were  as 
much  alike  as  everyone  claimed,  then  it  was  only 
logical  that  I  should  protect  my  interests.  This 
idea  of  becoming  a  Sannyasi,  however,  was  the 
first  distinctly  Hindu  role  Aaron  had  played,  and 
I  hedged  at  committing  myself  one  way  or  the 
other  because  it  seemed  to  alter  the  whole  tone 
of  his  explorations.  All  the  same  I  did  have  to 
agree  there  wasn't  much  else  left  for  him  to  try. 

"Whether  there  are  or  there  aren't  better 
things  left  for  him  to  try,  Hazel,"  Father  said, 
speaking  to  Mother  but  looking  at  Aaron,  "it 
makes  no  difference.  He'll  march  right  up  to  his 
room  this  instant  and  put  on  a  shirt!" 

"Do  go  along,  dear,"  Mother  coaxed. 

With  an  expression  of  tragic  forbearance, 
Aaron  left  the  table.  Mother  and  Father  were 
both  mildly  amused,  thanks  to  Barney's  per- 
sistent cackling.  They  might  not  have  been  had 
they  known  what  they  were  in  for.  But  none  of 
us  knew  then,  and  so  with  considerable  peace 
of  mind,  Mother  crossed  off  the  incident,  rang 
the  bell,  and  chota  got  under  way. 

Aaron  did  not  come  back  to  the  table.  He 
went  upstairs  all  right  and  we  could  hear  him 
thumping  around  opening  and  closing  drawers 
noisily.  When  he  came  down  he  used  the  out- 
side stairs,  and  I  saw  that  he  wras  headed  in  the 
direction  of  the  servants'  quarters.  He  had  with 
him  a  bundle  of  things  and  it  was  a  safe  guess 
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that  he  was  bent  on  Sannyasi-ing  as  soon  as 
possible.  1  wanted  to  go  out  and  help  him  get 
stalled  right  then,  but  Father  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "Now,  Samuel,  yon  sit  still  and  finish  up. 
One  Sunday  morning  Sannyasi  to  a  family  is 
enough." 

BY  THE  time  I  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
table.  Aaron  had  disappeared,  and  except 
lor  a  bundle  of  his  clothes  which  I  found  in  one 
of  the  empty  godowns  at  the  servants'  quarters, 
there  was  no  trace  of  him.  Feeling  listless,  I 
wandered  about  the  mission  compound  looking 
in  all  the  special  places  he  and  I  knew.  I  even 
took  my  bicycle  and  rode  for  a  ways  along  the 
Sivaganga  Road,  which  leads  out  past  the  Red 
Lands  and  the  leper  hospital.  When  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  Aaron  there,  I  tried  the  Hindu 
temple  down  by  the  river,  and  then  the  mission 
church,  a  tall  white  structure  which  rises  above 
the  huddled  thatched  roofs  of  the  bazaar  section 
and  the  market  square.  No  one  had  seen  Aaron. 

At  eleven  I  returned  to  the  bungalow  to  join 
the  family  for  church.  Father  was  pacing  the 
veranda.  He  had  dressed  in  a  vashti,  as  was  his 
custom  on  Sundays,  and  he  kept  pulling  his 
watch  out  of  his  shirt  pocket,  looking  at  it,  and 
putting  it  back  again.  I  leaned  my  bicycle 
against  the  wall  and  came  up  to  him. 

"Samuel,"  he  said,  "where's  your  brother?" 
"I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  said.  "I've  been  looking 
all  over." 

"We'll  just  have  to  start  without  him,  Ernest," 
Mother  said  to  Father.  "Now  run  along  and 
wash  your  face,  Samuel." 

Clare  stuck  her  tongue  out  at  me  as  I  went  in 
to  do  as  I  was  told  because  she  and  Barney 
were  already  washed.  "Nuts  to  you,  too,"  I  said. 
I  was  really  feeling  that  low  about  not  finding 
Aaron. 

After  I  had  washed,  I  came  out  on  the  veranda 
to  wait.  There  is  a  solemn  air  about  Sunday 
morning  on  the  mission  compound  which  is  at 
once  both  peaceful  and  depressing.  The  first 
bell  for  church  had  already  rung.  This  was  the 
period  of  silent  lining  up  for  the  procession  that 
would  start  with  the  second  bell;  and  over  all 
there  was  a  sort  of  baffling  hum  of  whispered 
voices  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  no  particular 
spot  as  the  girls,  dressed  in  clean  bright-colored 
saris,  emerged  from  their  hostel,  and  the  boys 
stood  around  clearing  their  throats  on  the  gravel 
drive  near  the  community  well. 

Presently  the  warden  blew  his  whistle  and  the 
procession  from  the  boys'  hostel  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  bungalow  and  headed  down  the 
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drive  toward  the  main  gate.  The  boys  were 
arranged  in  pairs  according  to  size  and  age,  the 
youngest  going  first,  the  eldest  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  the  teachers.  Except  for  one  boy  wear- 
ing khaki  shorts,  all  of  them  were  dressed  in 
white  vashtis  and  pin-striped  blue  and  white 
short-sleeved  shirts  with  the  tails  hanging  out. 
As  they  passed  the  bungalow,  Father  and 
Mother,  dressed  like  an  Indian  man  and  woman, 
marched  down  the  steps  to  join  our  head  deacon, 
Mr.  Themalan,  and  the  teachers.  Clare  and 
Barney  hurried  after  them  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  reluctantly. 

At  the  girls'  hostel,  the  procession  waiting 
there  moved  ahead  to  lead  the  way.  If  ours  had 
been  a  Hindu  group,  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  reversed,  with  the  eldest  and  most 
important  men  going  first,  the  boys  coming  next, 
and  the  women,  if  they  were  included  at  all, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  It  was  the  way  the  ancient 
Hindu  armies  of  the  Vijayanagara  went  to  bat- 
tle; it  was  the  way  Hindu  families  now  walked 
the  streets.  To  me  such  an  arrangement  seemed 
very  logical,  and  I  often  thought  of  our  Western 
custom  of  letting  the  women  go  first  as  arising 
from  some  inherent  ancestral  weakness  in  the 
men  that  required  the  women  to  precede  them 
in  case  any  danger  lay  ahead. 

Everyone  walked  in  a  sort  of  reverent  hush, 
enforced  by  the  teachers,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  rustling  of  silk  saris  and  stiff  starched 
vashtis  and  the  padding  of  bare  feet  on  the 
ground.  All  went  well  as  we  crossed  the  com- 
pound, and  then  at  the  gate  there  was  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  excitement.  The  girls  started  "oil- 
ing" and  "ah-ing"  and  for  some  reason  the 
teachers  seemed  confused  as  to  whether  they 
should  call  for  silence  or  let  the  noise  continue. 
Father  was  already  disgruntled  by  Aaron's  ab- 
sence, and  this  undisciplined  noisiness  made 
him  flush  with  irritation. 

Strangely,  the  excitement  did  not  subside  but 
continued  on  down  the  line,  like  a  wave,  and 
as  each  couple  neared  the  gate,  heads  leaned 
forward,  eyes  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
there  would  be  a  new  murmur  of  awe  and  sur- 
prise. When  our  end  of  the  line  reached  the 
gate  we  at  last  saw  what  it  was  all  about.  There, 
on  the  broad  stone  footing  of  the  gatepost,  sat 
Aaron.  He  had  stripped  down  to  a  loin  cloth— 
realistically  dirty— and  a  rough  necklace  of 
prayer  beads.  Beneath  him  he  had  spread  a  reed 
mat,  and  upon  this  he  sat,  cross-legged  like  a 
stone  Buddha,  his  hands  placed  palms  up  on 
top  of  each  other  in  his  lap,  back  erect  but 
relaxed,  eyes  focused  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  lips 
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parted  slightly,  body  smeared  with  ashes.  He 
had  always  been  lean  and  angular,  but  now, 
seated  in  such  a  position  with  only  a  loin  cloth 
on,  he  looked  positively  gaunt,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  a  Sannyasi.  I  was  certainly  most  im- 
pressed, and  Father  was  so  flabbergasted  that 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  He  and  Mr. 
Themalan  and  Mother  stepped  quickly  out  of 
line  to  handle  the  situation.  And  of  course  Clare 
and  Barney  and  I  stood  around  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Aaron?"  Father 
asked. 

Aaron  remained  silent. 

"Now  you  answer  me,  young  man!" 

Again  Aaron  would  or  could  not  reply. 

"He  is  being  a  Sannyasi,  Mr.  Fisher,"  said  Mr. 
Themalan,  "of  the  sort  that  won't  talk." 

At  that  moment  the  second  bell,  which  was 
late,  began  tolling  from  the  bazaar,  and  listening 
to  it,  I  had  the  dreadful  feeling  that  Aaron— the 
Aaron  I  knew— was  dying. 

"Or  move,"  I  said  with  a  threatening  confi- 
dence that  made  Father  jerk  around  and  look 
at  me. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  he  said. 

"Aaron,  dear,"  Mother  said,  squatting  down 
beside  him  and  touching  his  arm,  "do  get  up. 
It's  time  for  church." 

There  was  still  no  indication  that  Aaron  had 
heard  or  was  even  aware  of  us.  I  really  had  to 
hand  it  to  him.  He  was  determined— much  more 
so  than  Father,  whose  indignation  was  tempered 
with  surprise  and  indecision.  I  honestlv  don't 
believe  he  had  expected  Aaron  to  go  this  far. 
it  had  the  effect  of  catching  him  off-guard 
because  dealing  with  something  like  this  was  out- 
side his  frame  of  reference  and  there  were  no 
rules  to  guide  him. 

"I'll  not  have  my  eldest  son  making  a  fool  of 
himself  and  the  entire  mission,"  he  started  to 
shout,  letting  his  voice  dwindle  to  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "Get  up  this  instant,  do  you  hear, 
boy!" 

For  all  of  two  awkward  minutes  Father  stood, 
disgruntled  and  confused,  exhorting  Aaron  to 
rise,  while  the  procession  slowly  came  to  a  halt 
out  of  curiosity.  Through  it  all  Aaron  sat,  stead- 
fast as  a  rock,  without  blinking  or  flinching  or 
shifting  the  focus  of  his  eyes  from  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  Even  Father's  efforts  to  budge  him  met 
with  no  success.  Aaron  was  so  relaxed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pick  him  up,  and  Father  had 
to  call  the  gateman.  The  gateman,  however, 
refused  to  co-operate  or  in  any  way  be  induced 
to  touch  Aaron,  saying  that  if  the  Chinna  Dorai 
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was  bent  upon  becoming  a  Sannyasi,  it  must  be 
an  act  of  the  gods,  and  who  was  a  humble  gate- 
man  to  interfere?  Father  turned  to  Mr. 
Themalan. 

"Give  a  hand  here,  won't  you?" 

The  Deacon  blinked  but  did  not  move.  "Why 
not  let  him  be?"  he  said.  "He  causes  no  harm. 
If  you  move  him  he  will  only  be  angry  and 
return  when  you  leave." 

Mother  expressed  much  the  same  opinion. 
"After  all,"  she  said,  "he'll  probably  be  wanting 
to  try  something  else  this  afternoon.  Moving 
him  now  might  make  him  do  worse,  and  here  at 
least  the  gateman  can  keep  an  eye  on  him." 

THERE  were  a  lot  of  Hindu  people 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
watching,  and  their  presence  made  Father  too 
embarrassed  to  risk  any  further  action  in  his 
good  clothes.  Unwillingly  he  had  to  admit  tem- 
porary defeat.  He  had  been  challenged  and 
humiliated  in  front  of  the  entire  mission,  and 
he  spoke  sharply  as  he  turned  and  shooed  us 
along  to  church. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  Aaron's  performance 
that  I  had  trouble  during  the  sermon  keeping 
my  attention  on  what  I  was  doing  and  lost  three 
games  of  short  straws  to  one  of  the  robber  caste 
bovs  sitting  next  to  me.  After  the  service  was 
over,  I  hooked  it  back  the  short  way  to  the  com- 
pound as  fast  as  I  could.  Aaron  was  still  sitting 
in  the  exact  same  position,  only  there  was  one 
significant  change:  someone  had  placed  an  offer- 
ing of  three  green  limes  and  a  ball  of  cow-dung 
adorned  A\ith  a  pumpkin  flower  on  the  ground 
before  him,  and  in  his  clay  begging  bowl  a  mess 
of  cooked  rice  and  curds  was  collecting  flies 
and  drying  in  the  sun. 

The  gateman  had  come  out  of  the  reading 
room  and  opened  the  gates  for  the  procession's 
return.  He  saluted  me  as  "Chinna  Yellai 
Svami,"  or  little  white  god,  implying  that  Aaron 
was  the  big  white  god.  I  accepted  his  salute  and 
asked  him  how  the  offerings  got  there,  and  he 
said  the  limes  were  for  Aaron's  victory  over 
Father  and  the  mission,  the  cow-dung  and  pump- 
kin flower  to  protect  him  from  future  disturb- 
ances, and  the  rice  and  curds  from  a  young 
mother  across  the  street  whose  baby  had  been 
vomiting  for  three  days  and  had  stopped  being 
sick  the  moment  the  white  Sannyasi  had  ap- 
peared at  the  gate. 

When  Father  returned  with  the  procession 
from  church  and  saw  Aaron  still  there,  he  turned 
his  head  the  other  way  and  marched  by.  The 
schoolchildren  did  not  exclaim  this  time,  but 
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some  of  the  more  serious-minded  ventured  a 
salaam  at  Aaron  because  of  the  offerings.  None 
of  this  seemed  to  touch  my  brother.  It  -was  as 
il  l>\  some  miracle  he  had  succeeded,  or  was  in 
the  process  of  succeeding,  to  retreat  within  him- 
sell  to  some  other  abode  of  such  great  calm  that 
nothing  could  disturb  him. 

I  hung  around  to  watch  a  while,  and  at  lunch 
time  I  went  back  to  the  bungalow.  It  was  gen- 
eralh  agreed  that  heat  and  hunger  would  impose 
a  natural  limit  to  Aaron's  experiment,  and  that 
his  endurance  would  fade  in  time  for  lunch. 
Mother  even  ordered  the  servants  to  hold  up 
the  meal  until  Aaron  came  back  so  we  could  eat 
together  the  way  Father  liked.  But  by  two 
o'clock  her  self-confidence  had  worn  a  little  thin. 
Barney  was  getting  fussy,  Clare  had  robbed  the 
meat  safe,  the  servants  were  complaining,  and 
Father's  stomach  was  rumbling  loudly.  It  was 
therefore  unanimously  agreed  that  we  should 
eat  without  Aaron. 

"Well,"  said  Mother,  "I'm  sure  he'll  be  along 
any  minute."  And  we  sat  down  to  luncheon. 

Aaron's  place  remained  empty  throughout  the 
meal.  Mother  decided  a  servant  should  be  sent 
to  summon  him.  Accordingly  the  butler  was 
dispatched.  He  returned  without  Aaron,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  misty  religious  look  on  his 
face. 

"Amma,"  he  said,  with  something  like  rev- 
erence in  his  voice,  "the  Svami  cannot  be  ap- 
proached." 

Mother  nodded,  almost  as  if  she  had  expected 


that  reply,  and  Father  got  up  from  the  table 
without  folding  his  napkin.  Barney  was  sent 
up  for  his  nap,  Clare  went  to  her  room  to  read 
detective  stories,  and  Mother  lay  down  on  the 
wicker  cot  under  the  fan  because  she  was  getting 
another  of  her  migraines.  Consequently  I  was 
left  alone.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  being 
left  alone  in  a  bungalow  during  the  hot  part  of 
the  day.  The  servants  close  all  the  downstairs 
shutters  and  doors  to  keep  out  the  heat,  and 
the  rooms  are  filled  with  a  sort  of  dismal,  sticky 
twilight. 

After  a  bit  of  wandering  around,  I  pulled  on 
my  sandals  and  opened  one  of  the  doors.  Mother 
heard  me  and  came  to  the  stair  well  with  a 
cough  syrup  bottle  full  of  raw  coconut  oil. 

"Take  this  to  Aaron,"  she  said,  "and  see  that 
he  rubs  it  on  his  shoulders." 

I  stuck  the  bottle  in  my  hip  pocket  and  went 
out  into  the  blinding  heat.  News  of  Aaron's 
victory  over  Father  and  his  purported  cure  of 
the  sick  baby  had  spread,  and  when  I  reached 
the  gate  I  saw  that  more  offerings  had  been 
placed  on  the  mat  in  front  of  him.  I  supposed 
they  were  due  to  new  reports  of  miraculous 
cures,  but  I  didn't  find  out  for  sure  because  the 
gateman  was  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  read- 
ing room  with  his  khaki  turban  pulled  down 
over  his  face.  I  touched  Aaron  on  the  head. 

"Here's  some  oil,"  I  said.  "Mother  wants  you 
to  rub  it  on  your  shoulders." 

Aaron  sat  like  a  stone  upon  a  stone,  exuding 
heat  and  smelling  strongly  of  dried  sweat.  It 
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was  much  too  hot  to  be  about  and  there  was  a 
deadness  to  the  air  that  was  conducive  to  the 
buzzing  of  flies.  I  stood  holding  out  the  bottle 
for  a  while.  Then  with  a  shrug  I  squatted 
beside  him  and  began  rubbing  him  with  the  oil. 
His  skin  had  always  been  deeply  tanned.  Even 
so  there  were  spots  along  his  shoulders,  chest, 
and  forearms  which  I  knew  were  so  sensitive 
with  burns  that  if  they  had  been  on  me  I  would 
have  howled.  But  Aaron's  eyes  never  moved,  and 
the  slow,  almost  indistinguishable  rhythm  of 
his  breathing  remained  unchanged.  I  was  truly 
awed. 

The  butler  had  brought  lunch  out  to  Aaron 
on  a  tray,  and  after  I  had  finished  rubbing  on 
the  oil,  I  said,  "You  ought  to  eat  your  lunch 
Aaron."  Again  he  did  not  reply,  so  I  thought 
I  ought  to  put  some  of  it  into  his  mouth.  I 
lifted  the  brass  tumbler  to  his  lips  and  it  was 
like  trying  to  make  a  statue  drink.  His  lips  re- 
mained slightly  parted,  but  the  water  all  ran 
out  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  down  his  chest. 

"Suit  yourself,"  I  said,  angry  because  he  didn't 
even  look  at  me.  I  was  fixing  to  go  home  at  this 
point,  but  with  nothing  else  to  do  I  decided  to 
stay  around  and  brush  the  flies  from  his  face. 
In  his  previous  experiments  he  had  never  been 
quite  so  realistic  and  determined  as  this.  I  had 
the  feeling  as  I  sat  there  fanning  him  for  the 
next  two  hours  that  perhaps  I  had  been  a  witness 
to  a  long  train  of  fruitless  searching,  that  here 
at  last  the  search  had  met  with  success,  and 
that  somehow  Aaron  had  stumbled  upon  a  vast 
and  irresistible  wilderness  which  he  was  in  the 
process  of  exploring.  It  was  only  a  feeling  on 
my  part,  and  it  made  me  uncomfortable.  I 
didn't  like  to  think  of  my  brother  as  being 
serious  about  this.  I  wasn't  surprised  or  annoyed 
or  anything  like  that— just  upset  in  a  peculiar  way 
that  made  my  own  life  seem  inadequate.  I  felt 
this  most  keenly  when,  after  an  hour,  a  woman 
came  out  of  one  of  the  houses  across  the  street 
and,  approaching  Aaron  cautiously  because  she 
was  suspicious  of  me,  bowed  low,  salaamed,  as 
Clare  had  done  earlier,  placed  a  lime  on  the  mat 
and  hurried  away. 

ID  I  D  N  '  T  try  to  talk  to  Aaron  after  that. 
When  I  was  sick  of  fanning  him  I  went 
home.  News  had  spread  across  the  compound 
of  course,  and  at  the  boys'  hostel  where  I  go 
every  afternoon  in  the  cooler  hours  to  play 
soccer  and  volley  ball,  the  boys  didn't  want  to 
play  but  crowded  around  as  some  of  the  teachers 
cornered  me  and  began  asking  questions  about 
Aaron.  Was  it  true  he  had  cured  the  sick?  Had 
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he  been  told  in  a  vision  to  become  a  Sannyasi? 
And  what  was  this  strange  power  that  could 
make  him  become  so  perfectly  withdrawn  that 
even  the  Peria  Dorai  could  not  rouse  him?  I 
had  no  answers  for  them.  I  had  not  expected 
everyone  to  be  so  interested  in  Aaron's  experi- 
ment. His  previous  efforts  had  had  little  effect 
on  the  mission  community.  He  was  admired 
locally  for  his  clever  sense  of  humor,  his  ability 
to  act  and  impersonate;  but  this  struck  everyone 
as  being  something  more  than  an  act.  It  seemed 
to  scratch  beneath  the  superficial  calm  of  our 
well-organized  Christian  community  and  reveal 
in  the  raw  the  centuries  of  environmental  influ- 
ence which  was,  after  all,  basically  Hindu. 

Any  vestige  or  semblance  of  toleration  van- 
ished when  Aaron  did  not  come  home  for  sup- 
per. Mother  waited  the  meal  again,  but  for  a 
shorter  time. 

"I  was  going  through  Aaron's  things,"  she  said 
when  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  "and  I  found 
this."  She  handed  an  old  leather-bound  booklet 
over  to  Father,  who  opened  it  and  began  leafing 
through  the  pages  of  Tamil  script  illustrated 
with  ink  drawings  on  how  to  become  a  yogi. 

"It's  a  book  on  Yogasanam,"  Father  said. 

"I  know,"  Mother  said.  "And  I've  been  think- 
ing .  .  .  about  Aaron's  being  late  for  breakfast 
this  morning  .  .  .  the  way  he's  been  staying  up 
at  night  ...  his  careful  sense  of  timing  in  all 
this  .  .  ." 

"You  think  he's  been  practicing  to  become  a 
Sannyasi,  Hazel?"  Father  asked. 

"How  else  do  you  explain  the  peculiar  trance 
he  has  achieved  .  .  .?  and  that  book  .  .  .?" 

"I  don't  know,  Hazel,"  Father  said.  "Perhaps 
he  has  ar  accomplice." 

Mother  pressed  her  fingers  against  her  fore- 
head and  looked  at  her  plate.  "I'm  afraid, 
Ernest,"  she  said.  "I'm  afraid  it's  far  worse 
than  that." 

We  ate  grimly  and  silently.  After  the  meal 
was  over,  Mother  and  Father  walked  out  into 
the  night  to  see  Aaron.  Father  carried  the  lan- 
tern, and  Clare  and  Barney  walked  directly 
behind  him.  The  shadows  of  their  legs  in  the 
lamplight  stretched  away  monstrous  and  ghost- 
like against  the  darkness.  The  purpose  of  our 
excursion  was  quite  evident  to  everyone,  and  the 
schoolchildren  who  had  been  watching  us  all 
day  long  to  see  what  we  would  do,  now  came 
to  the  windows  and  doors  of  every  building.  I 
had  the  feeling  that  even  the  trees  and  the  Avails 
were  capped  with  curious,  watching  eyes. 

At  the  gate,  Father  set  the  lantern  down  be- 
side Aaron.  He  stood  there  looking  at  him  for  a 
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moment.  "Well,"  he  said  alter  a  while,  "do  you 
plan  on  coming  in?" 

"Listen.  Aaron,"  Mother  said,  seeing  that 
Aaron  was  not  going  to  talk  even  though  it  was 
dark,  "this  lias  really  gone  on  quite  long  enough. 
It's  not  healthy  for  you  to  be  out  here.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  Sannyasi,  why  don't  you  come  back 
and  do  it  at  the  bungalow?" 

I  stood  around  watching  while  Mother  and 
Father  wheedled  and  cajoled  and  pleaded  with 
Aaron— all  to  no  avail.  "Very  well  then,"  Father 
said,  "we'll  have  to  carry  him  back." 

They  tried  picking  him  up,  but  apparently 
someone  other  than  myself  had  oiled  him  re- 
cently with  an  oil  that  was  so  slippery  that 
neither  of  my  parents  could  get  a  grip.  Angrily 
Father  took  out  his  pocket  knife  and  cut  a 
little  switch  from  a  nearby  tamarind  tree.  "Get 
up,"  he  said  to  Aaron.  "For  the  last  time  I'm 
telling  you  to  get  up." 

Mother  turned  to  us.  "Go  back  to  the  bunga- 
low, children,"  she  said.  "This  isn't  good  for 
you  to  watch."  We  started  to  retreat  and  then 
stopped  abruptly  at  the  first  whistling  smack  of 
the  switch  on  Aaron's  back. 

"Get  up,"  Father  said  grimly,  and  again  his 
arm  rose  and  with  a  whistling  smack  the  switch 
descended.  For  a  few  awful  moments  the  strokes 
began  getting  harder  and  faster  as  Father's  anger 
mounted  to  frenzy  and  he  seemed  to  lose  control 
of  himself.  Then  suddenly  Mother  was  throw- 
ing herself  in  the  way  and  grabbing  at  Father's 
arm.  "Ernest!  Ernest!"  she  kept  crying.  "For 
heaven's  sake  stop  it!  What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  as  my  parents  stood 
looking  at  each  other.  Then  Father  dropped  the 
stick.  "What  am  I  going  to  do,  Hazel?"  he  said. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Mother  kept  shaking  her  head  from  side  to 
side  with  her  hands  over  her  face.  "Not  here, 
not  like  this,  not  in  front  of  the  children,"  she 
said,  as  if  to  herself.  Then  taking  a  deep  breath, 
she  straightened  her  shoulders  and  looked  at 
Father.  "Pull  yourself  together,  Ernest,"  she  said. 
"You've  got  to  pull  yourself  together."  She  be- 
gan talking  rapidly.  "There's  only  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that's  to  let  him  work  it  out  of  his 
system.  We  can't  drag  him  home,  and  certainly 
the  servants  won't  touch  him.  Even  if  we  could 
find  someone  to  help,  it's  plain  Aaron  has  his 
mind  set  on  this.  He'll  only  come  back  out.  As 
for  food,  someone  else  has  already  seen  to  that." 
The  thought  of  the  offerings  in  front  of  Aaron 
made  her  weep  a  little. 

"What  if  he  stays  out  here?"  Father  asked  in  a 
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shaking  voice.  "What  if  he  never  comes  back?" 

"Now  Ernest,"  Mother  said  comfortingly,  "I'm 
sure  we're  doing  too  much  worrying  about  this. 
Just  let  him  work  it  out  of  his  system.  A  few 
days  and  nights  of  it  and  he'll  be  back.  I'm  sure 
of  it,  Ernest.  You'll  see." 

CONTRARY  to  Mother's  prediction, 
Aaron  did  not  come  back  after  a  few  days 
and  nights  of  it.  Instead  someone  built  a  thatch 
lean-to  over  him  and  his  shrine  became  estab- 
lished, the  ground  in  front  of  him  swept  clean, 
moistened  with  cow-dung  solution,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  design  drawn  with  powdered  lime. 
Three  times  a  day  the  butler  brought  food  out 
to  him.  Aaron  never  touched  it  during  the  light 
hours,  nor  did  he  alter  his  position.  But  some- 
how every  morning  part  of  the  food  would  be 
gone,  the  water  glass  would  be  empty,  and  his 
body  would  be  clean,  oiled,  and  ready  for  an- 
other day.  As  far  as  I  could  discover,  someone 
had  appointed  himself  caretaker  of  the  mission 
Sannyasi. 

The  boarding-school  children  and  teachers  saw 
us  make  nightly  trips  out  to  the  gate,  and  in- 
variably we  returned  without  Aaron.  Every  time 
we  went  out  there  to  see  him,  and  every  time 
we  returned  to  the  bungalow  empty-handed,  the 
will  to  act  died  in  my  parents.  Aaron  thus 
experienced  victory  after  victory,  perhaps  un- 
knowingly. It  had  the  effect  of  making  his  will 
seem  strong,  and  his  reputation  ceased  to  be 
purely  local.  In  fact  his  reputation  grew  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  one  time  Father  tried 
to  have  him  forcibly  removed  to  the  bungalow, 
a  large  throng  quickly  gathered  in  the  streets 
to  protest.  Even  the  Christian  population  joined 
together  and  signed  a  petition  requesting  Father 
to  let  the  white  Sannyasi  alone. 

And  so  for  the  next  two  months  Aaron  sat 
out  there— through  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
and  through  all  kinds  of  weather.  His  young 
beard  grew  out  scraggly,  his  flesh  turned  a  deep 
chocolate,  and  his  hair  became  long  and  ragged 
and  reddish-brown  with  dust.  It  was  impossible 
for  us,  as  a  family,  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  Father's  determination 
and  aggressiveness  had  been  revised  out  of 
existence,  and  he  seemed  to  wander  about  from 
one  task  to  another  in  an  empty,  forgetful  frame 
of  mind.  Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  lingered 
for  a  long  time  on  the  verge  of  nervous  collapse. 
She  refused  to  lose  faith  in  Aaron's  sanity,  and 
yet  the  shock  of  it  had  opened  up  great  cracks 
in  the  foundation  of  her  faith.  As  a  result  her 
mind  was  ground  out  to  a  sharp,  biting  edge 
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and  she  was  unusually  abrupt  with  evervone. 

M\  parents  often  talked  in  the  living-room 
Ions  alter  midnight.  They  had  already  canceled 
all  their  tours  and  staved  away  from  mission 
meetings  in  Mathurai  for  shame.  And  at  night 
they  would  simph  talk,  talk  of  doing  one  thing 
or  another,  of  taking  drastic  action,  of  having 
Aaron  secretly  brought  hack  to  the  bungalow, 
of  calling  in  doctors  and  police.  But  the  anxi- 
etv  which  prompted  such  discussions  stemmed 
from  indecision.  It  was  a  vicious  circle  that  tied 
a  knot  in  the  life  of  the  family:  we  all  went 
about  our  business  with  an  air  ot  futility  because 
none  of  us  could  put  Aaron  from  mind.  It 
was  as  if  by  chance  he  had  stumbled  upon  some- 
thing that  answered  an  urgent  need  basic  to 
him,  and  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  it  he  was 
destroying  us  bit  by  bit,  as  each  day  the  family 
crisis  deepened. 

The  indecision  did  not  stop  with  the  family. 
In  its  own  insidious  way  it  undermined  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mission.  There  was  nothing 
you  could  put  a  finger  on:  for  externally  at 
least  life  went  on  the  same  as  ever:  onh  it  was 
not  the  same.  My  parents'  listlessness  extended 
to  the  school  like  a  creeping  paralysis,  and  every- 
thing changed  subtly,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  became  slower.  I  could  feel  it— we  could 
all  feel  it.  We  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the 
rim  of  a  great  precipice,  and  at  any  moment  that 
rim  would  crumble  and  fall  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  anyone  could  do  about  it  because 
we  were  all  held  to  the  spot  as  if  entranced  by 
our  own  inability  to  act. 

IT  H  I  X  K  Aaron  may  have  sensed  this.  At 
any  rate  if  he  did  not,  then  I  can  offer  no 
explanation  for  what  subsequentlv  happened: 
in  the  second  week  of  January  he  finally  gave  up. 
Having  found  what  must  have  been  an  answer 
for  him,  having  beaten  us  and  surmounted  all 
obstacles  to  reach  some  distant  goal  in  the 
wilderness,  he  gave  it  up  and  came  back,  and  I 
can  only  think  that  he  did  so  out  of  generositv. 
sensing  what  we  must  be  going  through. 

It  was  past  midnight  and  we  all  were  in  bed 
and,  I  suppose,  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  climbing  the  back  stairs 
through  the  door  Mother  had  kept  unlocked 
ever  since  Aaron  staved  awav  that  first  night. 
And  then,  framed  against  the  lighter  darkness  of 
the  sky,  Aaron  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
veranda.  He  came  slowly  across  to  his  bed,  and 
for  several  moments  he  stood  looking  down  at 
it,  shaking  his  head.  It  had  been  waiting,  clean 
and  ready,  for  two  months. 
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Stiffly  he  raised  the  net  and  lay  down. 

I  knew  it  was  not  my  business  to  move  or  to 
say  anything.  It  was  his  fight  and  he  had  the 
right  to  speak  when  he  wanted  to.  But  curi- 
osity got  the  better  of  me. 

"Well,"  I  asked.  anxious  to  hear  him  say  some- 
thing, anything,  "what  did  yon  learn?" 

During  all  these  past  days  he  had  not  used 
1 1 is  voice,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  way  his  hands 
now  gripped  the  white-painted  iron  bed  posts 
that  he  was  struggling  to  communicate  with  me. 
struggling  to  speak,  to  tell  me  what  was  tearing 
him  apart  inside.  After  a  long  while  he  finally 
managed  to  find  his  voice,  and  the  sound  of  it. 
ripping,  bursting  up  from  his  lungs  was  like  the 
sharp,  anguished  wail  of  a  new-born  child. 

"Don't  ask!"  he  cried,  "don't  ask!" 

I  waited  patiently  for  him,  thinking  that  in 
his  own  good  time  he  would  enlarge  on  the 
subject.  But  he  had  done  with  talking.  I  lav 
listening  to  the  night  and  looking  up  at  the 
deep  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  sky  that,  with 
the  moist  and  yielding  earth  below,  formed  our 
common  womb.  I  wondered  how  it  must  have 
been  for  him  out  there  alone  night  after  night, 
fighting  for  something  that  could  never  reallv 
be  his  because  he  was  only  born  in  the  East, 
and  not  of  it.  And  then  for  the  first  time  I 
began  sensing  how  beaten  he  must  feel  at  this 
very  moment— not  victorious  as  we  had  all 
thought,  but  so  beaten  that  he  couldn't  even 
cry.  He  had  >>earched  diligently— the  hard  wav— 
for  his  answer,  and  found  that  ultimately  there 
was  no  answer  but  the  inward  peace  of  a  child 
in  the  womb,  of  the  bodv  in  the  grave:  and 
having  found  that,  having  loosed  the  silver  cord, 
having  fought  fiercely  toward  a  horizon  and 
goal  that  kept  receding,  he  had  at  last  been 
forced  to  give  it  up  for  us.  We  were  the  alien 
link  in  this  country,  the  alien  link  that  had 
drawn  him  back  to  an  alien  security.  For  us  he 
had  been  reborn,  and  the  tear>  were  not  mine 
but  his.  I  could  only  feel  a  deep  and  painful 
sympathy  for  him,  mingled  with  the  joy  of 
knowing  he  was  back. 

Finallv  I  got  up.  I  lifted  the  mosquito  netting 
and  walked  barefoot  across  the  now  cool  cement 
floor  of  the  veranda,  through  the  black  and 
empty  rooms  of  the  bungalow  that  would  some- 
day join  the  ranks  of  crumbling  and  forgotten 
buildings,  to  the  front  veranda  where  my  par- 
ents' bed.  isolated  in  its  maternal  shroud  of 
netting,  loomed  pale  and  ghostly  in  the  night. 
Gentlv  I  reached  in  under  the  net  and  shook 
my  mother's  shoulder. 

"Ma,"  I  said,  "he's  back." 


Morton  M.  Hunt 


DAMAGE  SUITS: 

a  primrose  path  to  Immorality 


Suing  somebody  for  damages  is  becoming  a  new 
— and  peculiarly  American — form  of 
Big  Business.  It  is  also  clogging  up  our  courts, 
corrupting  the  jury  system,  and  undermining  our 
precious  tradition  of  honesty  and  fair  play. 

EVEN  in  a  time  when  large  lawsuits  are 
hardly  news,  the  imminent  suit  against 
New  York  City  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eugene  V. 
Douvan  is  worth  noticing.  Mr.  Douvan  filed 
claim  against  the  City  not  long  ago  for  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  when  he  died  in  early  Sep- 
tember his  lawyer  increased  the  claim  to  a  stag- 
gering $650,000. 

Now,  what  did  the  City  of  New  York  do  to 
Mr.  Douvan  that  could  be  worth  such  a  penalty? 
The  City  made  him  pull  over  to  the  curb  when 
he  was  driving  on  the  approach  to  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel,  one  Friday  last  June.  In  the  person  of 
Patrolman  Graham  Fischer,  the  City  then  told 
him  he  had  crossed  a  white  line,  took  his  license 
from  him,  and  disappeared  for  a  while  (half  an 
hour,  according  to  Douvan's  lawyer).  This, 
allegedly,  brought  on  in  the  52-year-old  real- 
estate  operator  a  heart  attack  for  which  Douvan 
asked  half  a  million  dollars— even  though  he 
admittedly  had  had  a  heart  condition  previously. 

Three  months  after  this  happening,  Mr.  Dou- 
van underwent  surgery  for  his  heart,  and  died 
shortly  after  the  operation.  Counsel  promptly 
upped  the  ante  to  $650,000.  Of  this  grand  total, 
$400,000  is  asked  for  the  damages  to  Douvan, 
while  $250,000  is  claimed  in  order  to  teach  the 
City  a  lesson. 

All  in  all,  a  remarkable  claim— especially  when 
you  consider  that  heart  attacks  occur  as  often  in 


bed  at  night  as  during  the  stressful  daylight 
hours.  Yet  the  claim  is  not  actually  unusual.  It 
is,  rather,  typical  of  the  spirit  of  our  age. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  damage  suit— in 
particular  the  lawsuit  for  personal  injuries— has 
become  a  national  pastime.  Americans  are  suing 
other  Americans,  business  concerns,  and  govern- 
mental bodies  for  larger  sums  and  for  a  wider 
variety  of  complaints  than  ever  before— and  col- 
lecting more  than  ever  before.  The  personal 
injury  lawsuit  has  become  a  big  business.  In  the 
process,  the  cherished  native  traditions  of  honesty 
and  fair  play  are  being  eroded  away,  for  an  acci- 
dental injury  is  now  all  too  often  viewed  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  harvest  a  windfall— all  the 
more  so  because  verdict  money  is  tax-free.  The 
standard  advice  to  one  who  plans  to  ignore  a 
minor  accidental  injury  is,  "Don't  be  a  fool— you 
can  collect." 

But  this  may  be  peculiarly  American.  Com- 
pare us  with  our  English  cousins:  personal  injury 
suits  make  up  three-quarters  of  all  tried  cases  in 
United  States  courts,  and  only  5  per  cent  in 
English  courts.  Either  the  English  don't  hurt 
each  other— or  they  refuse  to  view  every  injury 
as  a  chance  to  convert  pain  into  money. 

The  total  annual  take  of  plaintiffs  is  unknown, 
but  the  gross  value  of  personal  injury  claims 
paid  by  insurance  companies  has  multiplied  six- 
fold in  twenty  years.  Undoubtedly,  more  injured 
people  are  rightfully  getting  fair  compensation 
as  part  of  this  process.  What  may  be  far  more 
important,  an  increasing  number  of  inflated  and 
opportunistic  claims  arc  also  being  made,  and 
succeeding.  A  considerable  number  of  plaintiffs, 
lawyers,  and  jurors  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
defendant's  ability  to  pay  is  the  main  point  al 
issue.  Even  if  the  injury  be  invisible,  even  if  the 
defendant's  fault  is  hard  to  prove,  the  key  issue 
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is  this:  can  he  afford  to  pay?  If  so,  let  him. 
Jurors  thus  often  play  a  kind  of  Robin  Hood 
role;  but  however  noble  theft  may  seem  in  the 
legend,  it  is  still  theft.  And  when  it  becomes 
common  practice,  it  can  destroy  the  social  order 
it  preys  upon. 

SOCK    THE  CITY 

THESE  are  grave  accusations.  I  do  not 
intend  them  to  apply  to  all  who  seek 
redress,  through  legal  action,  for  injuries  done 
to  them  by  others.  It  is  right  that  they  do  so, 
and  right  that  they  should  be  compensated.  But 
a  long  and  painstaking  series  of  interviews— plus 
a  study  of  the  actual  cases  that  have  been  making 
legal  history— has  convinced  me  that  under  the 
guise  of  redress  for  injury,  there  is  considerable 
and  perhaps  irreparable  harm  being  done  to  the 
morals  of  America. 

Consider  the  ethical  virtue  of  the  "sock-the- 
city"  verdict,  as  it  might  be  called.  Six  years  ago 
a  39-year-old  barge  worker  toppled,  dead  drunk, 
onto  the  tracks  of  a  New  York  subway  station. 
An  incoming  train  screeched  to  a  halt,  but  failed 
to  stop  short  of  him,  and  killed  him.  His  widow 
sued  and  won  on  the  grounds  that  the  City  was 
at  fault;  it  should  have  maintained  such  opera- 
ting conditions  that  no  train  could  run  over  a 
drunk  who  fell  on  the  tracks.  It  was  no  contest: 
she  was  a  real,  tearful  woman,  and  the  City  was 
a  vast,  cold  abstraction.  She  collected  §101,649.86. 

A  few  years  ago  a  seven-year-old  boy  wandered 
onto  a  fairway  of  the  Detroit  municipal  golf 
course,  was  hit  by  a  golf  ball,  and  lost  an  eye. 
The  City  of  Detroit  was  held  negligent  for  not 
having  been  able  to  keep  small  boys  off  its  golf 
course.  Verdict:  §53,000. 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases;  their  counter- 
parts can  now  be  found  happening  throughout 
the  land.  Only  an  inhuman  monster  could  tail 
to  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  the  boy.  But 
does  sympathy  justify  subverting  the  law?  When 
such  mislortunes  are  salved  by  the  courts,  justice 
takes  on  the  hue  of  welfare  work;  instead  of 
dispensing  fairness,  it  dispenses  gifts  to  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  field 
of  "product  liability"— the  liability  of  a  manufac- 
turer if  his  product  hurts  someone.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  manufacturers  were  almost 
immune  from  such  suits;  but  that  unfairness  was 
rectified  long  ago.  Today  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way;  big  companies  are  increas- 
ingly viewed  as  attractive  targets,  and  juries  are 
so  generally  hostile  to  them  that  most  com- 
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panies  settle  90  per  cent  of  the  claims  against 
them  rather  than  risk  a  defense. 

Railroads  and  transportation  companies  also 
report  a  constant  growth  in  the  number  of  suits 
filed  against  them,  though  accidents  have  not 
kept  growing  in  number.  Many  are  "nuisance 
suits,"  designed  to  win  a  quick  small  settlement. 
In  Boston  recently  240  persons  filed  claims  after 
a  collision  between  a  streetcar  and  a  truck— but 
the  streetcar  had  a  top  capacity  of  sixty-eight. 
Similar  examples  have  been  reported  from  all 
over  the  country. 

The  habit  of  suing  has  already  begun  to  be 
self-defeating  in  one  way— it  has  caused  a  colossal 
traffic  jam  in  the  nation's  courts,  particularly 
those  of  our  large  cities  and  counties.  The  delay 
between  the  date  when  suit  is  filed  and  when  it 
comes  to  trial  has  more  than  doubled  in  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Courts  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  now  averages  13  months.  In  comparable 
courts  in  El  Paso  the  delay  is  18  months,  in  Mil- 
waukee 24  months,  in  Queens  (New  York)  44 
months,  and  in  Worcester  (Mass.)  46.  The  aver- 
age nation-wide  delay  in  counties  of  over  750,000 
population  today  stands  at  22.5  months. 

This  is  bad  for  everyone— the  injured,  the 
court  personnel,  and  especially  for  businessmen 
with  contract  disputes.  In  a  number  of  places, 
the  backlog  of  personal  injury  suits  has  made 
people  with  commercial  litigation  Hee  the  courts, 
and  resort  to  arbitration.  Few  businessmen  can 
afford  to  keep  a  dispute  simmering  for  four 
years;  the  result  is  that  the  tie-up  in  effect  de- 
prives them  of  their  fair  chance  to  have  that 
"day  in  court." 

Another  ominous  tendency  is  the  skyrocketing 
size  of  awards  given  for  injuries.  No  one  can 
deny  that  injuries  were  too  meagerly  compen- 
sated fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  A  leg  was  then 
worth  about  §1,000.  Loss  of  life  cost  the  negli- 
gent defendant  only  about  SI 0,000.  Today  the 
loss  of  a  leg  often  brings  §10,000  or  S20.000,  and 
some  recent  verdicts  have  run  to  SI  00,000.  In 
Chicago  not  long  ago  the  loss  of  a  forearm 
brought  SI 88,333  and  in  a  number  of  cases  loss 
of  life  has  brought  S200.000  and  §300,000.  The 
highest  verdict  of  all  was  brought  in  two  years 
ago  when  a  Chicago  painter  who  lost  both  legs, 
one  forearm,  and  part  of  a  hand  in  a  railroad 
accident  was  awarded  §420,000.  Over  a  thousand 
verdicts  in  excess  of  §50,000  have  been  noted  by 
one  law  journal  during  the  past  eight  years,  and 
the  annual  crop  keeps  growing  in  size. 

To  fatten  the  potential  awards,  plaintiffs  and 
juries  sometimes  employ  curious  and  grisly 
reckoning.   A  seaman  hurt  on  shipboard  died 
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after  eleven  hours  of  suffering;  the  jury  gave 
his  widow  and  children  §75,000  for  his  death- 
pins  |40,000  for  his  eleven  horns  of  pain.  Even 
that  per-hour  rate  was  soon  topped  when  another 
jury  awarded  $133,150  for  a  death,  and  added 
$5,000  for  thirty  minutes  of  pain  suffered  while 
the  man  was  dying. 

Is  $5,000  a  good  price  for  half  an  hour  of 
agony?  Probably  none  of  us  would  voluntarily 
so  sell  our  time.  But  if  a  man  does  suffer  pain, 
is  it  ethical  to  try  to  convert  his  suffering  into 
cash?  To  he  sure,  a  widow  and  children  deserve 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  husband's  earning 
power,  but  what  becomes  of  that  widow's  sense 
of  values  when  she  tries  to  get  paid  for  the 
bygone  pain?  More  practically,  if  such  generosity 
becomes  the  ride,  can  our  economy  survive  the 
impact  without  some  major  change?  For  by  our 
modern  way  of  life  we  produce  an  annual  crop 
of  9,000,000  accidental  injuries  and  90,000  acci- 
dental deaths.  At  S5.000  per  half  hour,  who  or 
what  can  pay  for  the  pain  that  is  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  life  and  death? 

HE    WHO    GETS  SUED 

TH  E  changing  attitude  toward,  damage 
suits  shows  up  most  startlingly  of  all  in  the 
way  our  courts  have  been  reinterpreting  the 
meaning  of  liability.  Today  any  one  of  us  can 
be  sued  for  dozens  of  kinds  of  "negligence"  of 
which  we  never  dreamed  ourselves  guilty. 

In  an  Eastern  suburb  a  family  went  on  vaca- 
tion, accidentally  leaving  a  cellar  window  open. 
Two  neighboring  children  crawled  inside,  turned 
on  the  faucets,  ruined  the  rugs  and  furniture, 
and  then  got  drunk  and  sick.  Can  you  guess  who 
sued  whom?  The  parents  of  the  young  drunk- 
ards sued  the  home-owners  for  negligently  entic- 
ing the  children  via  the  open  window  into  a 
harmful  situation;  and  they  collected. 

In  Chicago  eleven-year-old  Lee  Roy  Kahn 
climbed  up  to  play  on  a  pile  of  lumber  stacked 
on  a  lot  where  a  house  was  being  built.  The 
lumber  slipped,  Lee  Roy  got  hurt,  and  the  court 
affirmed  a  jury  verdict  of  S20,000  against  the 
builder  and  the  lumber  dealer. 

Such  is  the  working  of  the  principle  of  the 
"attractive  nuisance."  Whatever  may  lure  chil- 
dren into  trespassing  and  dangerously  playing— 
regardless  of  signs  and  fences— can  be  an  attrac- 
tive nuisance.  He  who  owns  it  has  to  keep  the 
children  out,  or  pay  for  their  hurts.  Three- 
fourths  of  American  jurisdictions  already  have 
special  rules  of  this  sort,  and  in  some  courts  the 
rules  are  almost  beginning  to  include  adults. 


Isaac  Maynard,  the  painter  who  won  the  verdict 
of  $420,000,  received  his  multiple  hurts  when  a 
freight  car,  in  the  shade  of  which  he  was  eating 
lunch,  was  moved  by  other  cars  rolling  into  it. 
Maynard  had  reached  that  shady  spot  by  taking 
a  path  across  a  lot  owned  by  the  railroad;  because 
the  path  existed,  the  railroad  company  was  sup- 
posed to  know  that  outsiders  used  it,  and  there- 
fore take  special  precautions  to  exclude  them 
or  protect  them.  The  typical  ruling  in  such  cases 
is  that  "all  men  should  be  held  to  have  reason- 
ably anticipated  all  occurrences  which  are  prob- 
able"—a  requirement  more  properly  made  of 
God  than  of  a  human  being. 

The  demand  for  omniscience  can  take  on 
ludicrous  qualities.  Several  years  ago  in  San 
Francisco  two  amateur  ball  teams  were  playing 
the  final  game  of  their  series.  One  team  wore 
uniforms  of  the  Double  Play  Tavern,  a  nearby 
saloon  that  sponsored  the  unpaid  players  for 
publicity.  In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  with  the 
score  0-0  and  bases  loaded,  the  batter  hit  a  pop 
fly:  Paul  Hjort,  the  Double  Plays'  left  fielder, 
caught  it  and  then  dropped  it— losing  the  series. 
Furious  with  himself,  Hjort  picked  up  the  ball 
and  heaved  it  out  of  the  park.  It  hit  Renata 
Bonetti,  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  as  she  walked 
across  a  nearby  filling  station.  She  sued  the 
Double  Play  Tavern,  and  won.  Now,  in  what 
way  was  the  Tavern  guilty  of  negligently  hurting 
her?  This  way:  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that 
Hjort's  wild  fling  was  "within  the  scope  of  his 
employment"  and  sJwuld  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  by  his  employer! 

A  plaintiff  can  even  sue  today  for  injury  done 
without  actual  contact— an  area  traditionally 
closed  to  suit.  In  an  historic  case  decided  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  a  Houston  switchboard  op- 
erator collected  for  nervousness,  headache,  lapse 
of  memory,  and  the  like,  which  she  claimed 
resulted  from  the  shock  of  seeing  her  mother 
killed  by  a  truck.  Unusual  in  1946,  this  kind 
of  decision  is  becoming  routine.  Says  Ray 
Murphy,  general  counsel  of  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies,  "One  can 
imagine  future  cases  in  which  bystanders  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  may  faint  or  sustain  shock, 
and  where  scores  of  claims  can  result  from  a 
single  occurrence." 

As  recently  as  1951  it  was  important  legal 
news  when  a  New  York  court  permitted  an  infant 
to  sue  for  damages  he  suffered  during  his  ninth 
month  in  the  womb;  previously  an  unborn  child 
—even  after  birth— had  no  right  to  such  action. 
But  this  trend  has  changed  so  radically  that  in 
Georgia  a  woman  recently  sued— and  won— on 
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behalf  of  her  stillborn  child  tor  damages  in- 
curred when  the  foetus  was  a  month  and  a  half 
old,  and  in  no  sense  a  human  being. 

DO    WE    LIKE    IT    THAT  WAY? 

TH  E  point  is  not  that  judges  are  wrong  to 
reinterpret  common  law  in  this  fashion. 
Judges  interpret  the  law  in  the  light  of  the 
morality  of  their  own  times.  If  our  courts  are 
broadening  liability  to  a  frightening  extent,  it  is 
because  too  many  Americans  like  it  that  way. 

Many  people  will  deny  or  contradict  what  I 
have  reported  here.  "The  number  of  personal 
injury  suits,"  United  States  District  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  told  me,  "has  increased  be- 
cause the  number  of  automobile  accidents  has 
increased  tremendously."  Many  damage-suit 
lawyers  echo  him,  pointing  out  that  car  registra- 
tions and  mileage  driven  yearly  have  nearly 
tripled  in  twenty  years.  But  the  facts  belie  this 
innocent  whitewashing.  The  National  Safety 
Council  figures  show  36,000  auto  deaths.  1,291,- 
000  auto  injuries,  for  1934— and  36,000  auto 
deaths,  1,300,000  auto  injuries,  for  1954.  There 
are  more  auto  injury  suits  in  court  today— not 
because  there  are  more  injuries,  but  because 
there  is  widespread  insurance,  and  suing  has 
become  feasible  and  attractive. 

Plaintiffs'  lawyers  also  like  to  say  that  the 
growing  size  of  verdicts  is  due  only  to  inflation. 
Melvin  M.  Belli,  Sr.,  one  of  the  nation's  most 
vocal  negligence  lawyers,  goes  even  further. 
"Verdicts,"  he  asserts  dogmatically,  "have  not 
kept  pace  with  or  risen  with  other  economic 
values."  This  is  plain  nonsense.  Taking  New 
York  state  data  as  an  example,  the  average 
Supreme  Court  jury  verdict  in  the  year  1939-40 
was  S3,149;  in  1954-55  it  was  SI  1,576— an  increase 
of  267  per  cent.  Over  that  same  period  of  time, 
the  consumer's  price  index  increased  91  per  cent. 

In  the  view  of  NACCA— a  fast-growing  profes- 
sional association  of  claimants'  lawyers,  which 
advocates  and  teaches  the  techniques  of  gaining 
higher  awards— the  general  change  is  a  sign  of 
social  progress  and  growth  of  justice.  "The  poor 
man  of  yesterday,"  says  Dr.  Albert  Blaustein, 
XACCA  representative  and  professor  of  law  at 
Rutgers,  "was  a  coward.  .  .  .  He  was  sure  the 
vested  interests  would  be  against  him  because  he 
was  a  laboring  man.  .  .  [Today]  he  has  more 
realization  of  his  rights  and  is  more  inclined  to 
go  to  lawyers  to  enforce  those  rights." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that.  But  it  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  For  along  with  the  health- 
ful change,  many  Americans— workingmen  in- 
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eluded— are  now  learning  the  cash  value  of 
dishonesty. 

The  New  York  County  Supreme  Court  recently 
inaugurated  a  project  called  IMT  (Impartial 
Medical  Testimony),  in  which  independent  medi- 
cal experts,  beholden  to  neither  claimant  nor  de- 
fendant, examined  the  claimants  and  weighed 
medical  evidence.  During  the  first  two  years 
nearly  three  hundred  cases  used  the  services  of 
IMT  doctors.  The  impartial  medical  experts 
more  often  found  against  the  medical  claims  than 
found  in  favor  of  them.  What  can  this  mean? 
Only  this:  more  than  half  the  cases  must  have 
involved  exaggeration,  if  not  actual  falsification, 
as  to  the  extent  of  injury. 

Juries— if  they  know  there  is  insurance  mone) 
available— cannot  be  relied  upon  to  judge  burly 
the  merits  of  a  given  case.  So  true  is  this  that,  in 
all  but  two  states,  lawyers  are  forbidden  to  tell 
the  jury  that  insurance  exists,  and  even  the  inad- 
vertent exposure  of  that  fact  is  liable  to  cause  a 
mistrial.  Moreover,  NACCA  is  on  record  as 
wanting  juries  to  be  told  when  insurance  exists, 
and  even  for  giving  plaintiffs  the  right  to  sue 
the  insurance  company  directly. 

In  the  area  of  workmen's  compensation  we 
have  long  since  stopped  requiring  that  an  em- 
ployer be  proved  negligent.  An  employee  gets 
paid  for  an  on-the-job  injury,  whether  it  i> 
wholly  his  fault  or  not.  Even  an  employee  who 
hurts  himself  during  horseplay,  even  an  em- 
ployee who  breaks  an  ankle  playing  softball 
during  lunch  hour,  can  get  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  broad  field  of  those  per- 
sonal injuries  which  are  not  associated  with  our 
jobs  we  are  pushing  in  the  same  direction.  Per- 
haps we  will  stop  asking  who  was  at  fault  in  any 
accident,  and  be  content  to  force  home-owners, 
car-owners,  landholders,  and  businessmen  to  pay 
up,  so  that  none  who  get  hurt  may  be  uncom- 
pensated. 

That  fits  into  the  whole  security-minded  mood 
of  our  times.  As  a  NACCA  spokesman  tartly 
remarked,  my  approach  toward  damage  suits 
"is  definitely  against  the  trend  of  the  times." 

If  so,  I  am  content  to  remain  out  of  step. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  taking  care  of  all  the 
injured,  it  seems  to  me  a  poisonous  and  corrosive- 
practice  for  this  to  be  handled  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  called  by  the  name  of  justice. 
To  assess  the  insured  or  wealthy  innocent  man 
for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  is  to  perform  a 
social  good  by  an  immoral  means.  And  where 
the  means  is  destructive  of  the  national  ethic, 
the  good  it  yields  can  never  be  good  enough. 


Picking  your  Mate 
with  a  Menu 


LIKES  and  dislikes  in  food  have  always 
been  considered  inexplicable,  pleasantly 
unchartered  oddities  and  a  part  of  personality. 
But,  as  it  must  to  all  oddities,  comes  (alas)  an 
explanation.  According  to  Dr.  William  Kauf- 
man, a  doctor  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  one's 
likes  and  dislikes  are  based  on  the  emotional 
values  of  food.  Dr.  Kaufman  has  established 
some  interesting  categories,  which  1  like  because 
they  offer  a  new  way  of  getting  the  jump  on 
other  people. 

The  first  category  is  security  foods— milk  and 
milk-products.  We  increase  our  intake  of  these 
in  times  of  emotional  stress.  It's  clear  that 
Mother  is  involved  here. 

There  are  reward  foods— chocolate,  hot  dogs, 
candy,  or  nuts.  We  eat  more  of  these  "if  we 
are  thwarted,  or  if  we  have  failed  to  gain  the 
approval  of  others,  or  if  we  feel  sorry  for  our- 
selves." 

Fetish  foods  include  things  like  highly  adver- 
tised cereals,  which  we  eat  more  of  "if  we  need 
extra  strength  to  compete  successfully  with 
others.  Some  children  don't  feel  strong  unless 
they  have  Wheaties,  Breakfast  of  Champions; 
some  adults  believe  they  can't  sleep  without 
first  taking  Ovaltine.  Many  laborers  feel  that 
if  deprived  of  daily  servings  of  red  meat  and 
potatoes,  they  would  become  too  weak  to  work." 

Crown-up  foods  include  coffee,  tea,  or  beer, 
and  are  favored  by  people  who  "have  the  un- 
conscious need  to  emphasize  their  adulthood." 

There  are  pleasurable  association  foods: 
"When  we  are  sad  or  lonely,  we  may  have  special 
need  to  recapture  symbolically  some  treasured 
moments  of  past  happiness."  Dr.  Kaufman  gives 
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as  an  example  "baked  beans,  which  remind  us 
of  our  beloved  Aunt  Clarissa." 

Show-off  foods  are  another  category.  People 
who,  says  Dr.  Kaufman,  "are  impelled  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others  .  .  .  may  eat  odd  things 
such  as  live  goldfish  ...  or  fried  grasshoppers.  .  . 
Others  more  modest  in  their  aspirations  may 
prefer  to  establish  local  reputations  by  gorging 
themselves  publicly  on  watermelon,  clams,  pump- 
kin pie,  or  hamburgers.  The  less  imaginative 
.  .  .  merely  splash  generous  amounts  of  ketchup, 
mustard,  or  black  pepper  over  everything  they 
eat." 

Prestige  foods  include  "caviar,  truffles,  expen- 
sive but  smelly  cheeses,  and  dry  champagne  of 
a  certain  vintage  year." 

There  are  also  foods  to  which  people  have 
"unfavorable  emotional  reactions,"  for  example, 
those  with  built-in  conflicts,  which  were  "the 
original  'parent-fight-child'  foods,  such  as  spinach 
and  carrots."  Then  there  are  foods  that  produce 
"unfavorable  emotional  reactions,"  including, 
not  surprisingly,  "spoiled  foods,  off-color  foods, 
off-taste  foods." 

This  may  seem  complicated  at  first.  For  in- 
stance, as  long  as  it  is  cheap  and  doesn't  smell, 
cheese  is  a  security  food.  Smelly  and  expensive- 
prestige.  Red  meat  is  a  fetish  food,  yet  ham- 
burgers are  show-off,  which  seems  to  indicate 
it  is  the  hamburger  bun  which  is  intrinsically 
exhibitionist.  The  truffles  are  also  confusing. 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  true  truffle 
lovers  were  truffle  hounds  or  hogs.  Possibly  they 
want  prestige,  too. 

But  the  complications  are  worth  facing  up  to 
and  even  delving  into  because  they  present  such 
enthralling  possibilities.  Having  a  meal  in  a 
restaurant  with  someone  else  has  heretofore  been 
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a  social  occasion  in  which  guarded  or  unguarded 
confidences  might  or  might  not  be  exchanged. 
Now,  willy-nilly,  masks  will  drop.  This  is  going 
to  be  most  helpful  when  you  are  lunching  or 
dining  with  a  strange  young  man,  a  circum- 
stance, owing  to  obsession  with  one's  own  mask, 
in  which  it  is  harder  than  usual  to  assess  char- 
acter. It  is  also  a  situation  on  which  a  good  deal 
of  advice  has  been  given  over  the  ages,  but  no- 
body except  Dr.  Kaufman  has  advised  noting 
what  the  other  person  orders.  Spying  like  this 
may  seem  a  little  sneaky  if  you  are  not  a  doctor, 
but  in  this  age  of  security-consciousness,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  collect  every  crumb  of  informa- 
tion you  can. 

Well,  here  are  a  few  indications  of  how  to 
go  about  it.  Suppose  your  date  orders  Welsh 
rarebit,  containing  cheese  and  beer.  Presumably 
the  cheese  was  relatively  cheap  and  not  smelly, 
so  it  is  a  security  food.  The  beer  is  grown-up. 
This  means  he  Wants  to  emphasize  that  he  is 
an  adult,  but  the  whole  thing  upsets  him.  Pre- 
tend you  think  he  is  an  adult,  too. 

He  gaily  commandeers  some  American  cham- 
pagne. He  wants  to  show  off,  but  doesn't  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  An  essentially 
cautious  type  (maybe  even  stingy),  so  be  careful 
yourself. 

He  has  a  chocolate  fudge  sundae  with  salted 
almonds.  This  indicates  a  serious  personality 
problem.  He  is  feeling  doubly  sorry  for  himself, 
because  of  his  insecurity.  Maybe  you  should 
stop  showing  off. 

He  puts  ketchup  on  his  baked  beans.  He 
wants  to  recapture  that  wonderful  moment  when 
he  showed  off,  and  Aunt  Clarissa  was  sympa- 
thetic. This  is  encouraging— you  have  made  an 
impression. 

He  has  pot  cheese  with  sour  cream.  You  will 
be  surprised,  but  this  is  a  Don  Juan.  Note  that 
he  chooses  a  double  security  food.  As  you  doubt- 
less know,  Don  Juans  are  very  insecure  people 
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who  have  a  constant  need  to  prove  themselves. 
Let  your  conscience.  .  . 

He  has  a  little  Roquefort  cheese.  He  has  been 
under  emotional  stress  so  long  that  it's  begin- 
ning to  spoil.  This  person  doesn't  get  any  fun 
out  of  telling  how  awful  everything  is,  but  tells 
it  anyway  so  you  won't  get  any  fun  out  of  it 
too.  I  would  advise  steering  clear.  But  if  he 
orders  New  England  clam  chowder,  he  is  show- 
ing off  about  it.  He  is,  consequently,  more  ex- 
troverted, and  you  may  go  happily  down  the  years 
together  hand  in  hand  with  his  emotional  stress. 

He  has  red  meat  cooked  with  wine.  Either 
he  has  a  fetish  about  being  a  snob,  or  is  a  snob 
about  fetishes.  New  England  boiled  dinner  was 
good  enough  for  his  grandmother.  Fun  to  play 
with,  but  won't  get  serious. 

He  orders  a  big  bowl  of  a  highly  advertised 
dry  cereal  with  milk  or  cream.  He  has  a  fetish 
about  being  under  stress.  Of  course,  he  may 
really  want  to  send  for  a  set  of  five  scale-model 
plastic  Fords,  or  an  atomic  beanie.  Consider 
whether  he  might  not  be  too  young  for  you. 

If  he  has  coffee  ice  cream,  he  is  very  split, 
trying  to  be  an  adult  and  heading  back  to  the 
womb  at  the  same  time,  and  may  also  be  too 
young  for  you. 

Creamed  spinach.  He  is  fighting  with  his 
mother.  Take  his  side,  cautiously. 

Chocolate  cake  with  whipped  cream.  He  is 
feeling  sorry  for  himself  because  he  wants  to 
beat  up  his  mother.  This  does  not  look  good. 

Creme  renversee.  He  wants  to  turn  his  mother 
upside  down.  Worse. 

Creme  brulee.  Very  bad.  Run. 

That  will  do  for  a  starter.  In  any  case,  you 
have  only  a  day  or  two  in  which  to  put  this  into 
effect,  because  as  soon  as  everyone  knows  about 
it,  people  will  start  choosing  foods  in  reverse, 
and  the  real  snobs  will  take  care  to  order  glasses 
of  milk.  And  they'll  begin  watching  you. 


William  S.  White 


Author  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
Citadel:  The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 

Men  of  more  than  Distinction 

Who  really  runs  the  Senate?,  II 


Why  a  Senate  leader  usually  defies 
both  the  President  and  his  party 
chiefs  .  .  .  how  he  handles  his  job  .  .  . 

and  what  strange  ingredients  go 
into  the  making  of  a  "good"'  Senator. 

TH  E  Senate  always  has  had  two  duly  chosen 
leaders,  one  for  the  majority  and  one  foi 
the  minority.  But  the  questions  as  to  how  and 
when  (and  sometimes  whether)  they  really  lead 
are  open  to  a  variety  of  answers.  In  this  busi- 
ness there  is  no  constant.  The  ways  of  the  place 
are  passing  strange  and  the  personalities  and 
purposes  of  the  various  leaders  are  highly  in- 
dividual and  highly  at  variance.  There  is  in 
fact  not  even  any  fixed  and  general  concept  of 
just  what  a  leader  is  and  just  what  he  ought  to 
do,  except  that  when  the  Senate  is  in  character- 
istic mood  and  tone  there  is  general  agreement 
on  what  he  is  not  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 

In  all  but  those  rare  and  comparatively  brief 
periods  when  it  is  thrust  into  the  background 
by  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  the  im- 
peratives of  a  great  war  or  the  transient  domi- 
nance over  the  whole  political  structure  of  a 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Senate  expects  of  its 
leaders: 

(1)  That  he  who  is  a  member  of  the  party 
holding  the  White  House  will  not  so  much 
represent  the  President  as  the  Senate  itself. 

(2)  That  he  who  is  a  member  of  the  party 
that  lost  the  Presidency  will  represent  not  so 
much  that  party  as  the  Senate  itself. 

(3)  That  each  will  consider  himself  primarily 
the  spokesman  for  a  group  in  the  Senate  and 
not  so  much  for  any  group  in  the  country  or 


any  non-Senatorial  political  organism  whatever, 
not  excluding  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Committee  organizations. 

In  abnormal  times  (and  the  Senate  though 
capable  of  behaving  well  in  crisis  is  alien  to  all 
crisis  action  and  dreads  the  mere  thought  of  it) 
all  this  view  of  what  is  properly  to  be  expected 
of  a  floor  leader  will  be  perforce  altered.  It 
will  be  altered  simply  by  the  unfeeling  hand  of 
overpowering  circumstance,  much  as  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  young  man  is  turned  quite  about  at 
the  moment  the  mail  brings  him  that  well- 
known  communication  from  the  draft  board  in 
which  are  extended  to  him  certain  greetings 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  such  occasions  the  Institution  concedes 
what  it  cannot  sensibly  deny— that  is,  that  for 
the  time  being  the  leaders  must  cast  their  glances 
outward  and  cease  being  absolutely  Senatorial. 
Though  endlessly  yearning  for  a  return  of  the 
old  days,  as  the  young  man  undergoing  basic 
Army  training  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  yearns 
for  the  ultimate  discharge,  the  Senate  leader, 
too,  must  in  the  meantime  make  his  sacrifices 
and  allow  his  whole  manner  of  doing  things 
to  be  wrenched  out  of  shape. 

Just  as  the  Senate  during  the  War  Between 
the  States  in  part  suspended  the  historic  guar- 
antees of  unlimited  debate  and  even  agreed  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war  to  tinker  with  its  rules, 
so  in  other  times  of  passion  and  peril  it  will 
allow  motnenta)-y  revision  of  the  functions  of 
its  leaders.  There  was  such  a  time  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  his  urgent  haste  to  save  the  econ- 
omy was  causing  in  the  House  the  passing  of  bills 
of  which  the  only  immediately  available  simula- 
tions were  rollcd-up  newspapers. 

The  Senate,  it  goes  without  saying,  never  went 
nearly  so  far  as  this,  not  even  in  an  era  in  which 
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Congress  generally  was  perhaps  at  its  lowest 
point  of  power  and  the  Executive  at  its  highest. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  first  such  clear  instance  in 
history,  there  arose  a  highly  over-simplified  pub- 
lic notion  of  the  duties  of  Senate  leadership 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  leader  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  necessarily  owed  obedience 
to  a  Democratic  President.  The  compulsive 
actions  of  the  Senate  itself,  which  even  at  that 
hour  intellectually  rebelled  in  the  deepest  sense, 
for  a  time  had  the  effect  of  promoting  what  the 
Senate  felt  to  be  a  profound  heresy. 

For  however  pragmatically  useful  such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  said  to  be,  it  is  in  fact  demon- 
strably heretical  unless  one  wishes  to  overturn 
the  triune  system  of  government  that  is  funda- 
mental to  all.  But,  heresy  or  not,  the  notion  has 
shown  uncommon  virility  among  the  public,  as 
witness  the  late  Congress  in  which  men  very 
high  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration  honestly 
felt  that  Senator  Knowland  of  California  simply 
had  no  right  as  the  Republican  leader  to  de- 
nounce Administration  policy  on  China. 

REPULSE    OF    THE  PRESIDENT 

TH  E  Senate  itself  has  been  wholly  unim- 
pressed; doggedly  it  has  remained  engaged 
upon  the  task  to  which  it  had  dedicated  itself 
for  some  years.  This  purpose  was,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  expunge  from  its  history  what  its  prin- 
cipal members  felt  to  have  been  the  regrettable 
abasement  of  the  Institution  in  the  Roosevelt 
time. 

Knowland,  therefore,  far  from  overextending 
his  credit  in  the  Institution  as  Republican 
leader,  became  in  a  way  ever  more  acceptable 
to  it  during  the  Eisenhower  years.  This  was 
not  because  his  China  views  were  thought  to  be 
right  but  rather  because  there  had  appeared 
upon  sensitive  Senate  antennae  the  faint  pre- 
liminary shocks  which  it  was  feared  just  might 
signal  another  gathering  attack  from  a  powerful 
White  House  on  the  privileges  of  this  or  any 
Senate  leader.  To  strike  at  those  privileges  is, 
in  a  true  sense,  to  strike  at  the  privileges  of 
the  Institution  itself;  no  man  there  is  an  island 
to  himself. 

In  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Truman  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  and  then,  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  in  the  latter  half  of  that  Adminis- 
tration—through all  this  span  of  time  the  Senate 
was  recovering  the  ground  of  prestige  that  had 
been  for  a  time  ceded  before  overwhelming 
force  in  the  Roosevelt  era. 
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Thus,  the  most  recent  Congress  may  fairly 
be  described  as  affording,  ideally,  a  typical  field 
for  examining  the  operations  of  Senate  leader- 
ship, as  an  instrument,  in  its  traditional  cast. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  this 
leadership,  Knowland  for  the  Republicans  and 
Johnson  for  the  Democrats,  wras  itself  typical  or 
average. 

In  the  institutional  sense,  however,  the  master- 
ship of  both  parties  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
holding  the  classic  view  of  their  rights  and 
powers,  however  they  differed  from  each  other 
and  from  their  prototypes  of  the  past  as  to  how 
to  implement  these  rights  and  powers. 

Knowland,  as  was  true  of  Taft  before  him, 
never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  basic  Senate 
conviction  that  he  was  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate.  He  sought,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  promote  there  such  policies  of  the  President 
as  he  could  in  good  conscience  endorse  or  accept; 
but  he  let  it  go  at  this  point.  In  dealing  with 
what  is  traditionally  a  more  disciplined  party 
than  the  Democratic  party  confronting  him 
across  the  aisle,  the  tactics  of  his  leadership 
wrere,  as  is  so  often  the  case  among  the  Repub- 
licans, both  reserved  and  lacking  in  open 
urgency. 

In  unspoken  accord  with  Johnson  across  the 
aisle,  Knowland  took  no  step  that  did  not  on 
balance  promote  the  claims  of  the  Senate 
against  those  of  the  White  House.  In  this  indis- 
pensable respect  the  two,  though  one  had  his 
party's  chief  in  the  White  House,  formed  models 
of  the  perfect  leadership  as  the  Institution  sees  it. 

But  while  it  was  Knowland  who  was  pictured 
across  the  country  as  the  great  rebel  against 
constituted  authority,  the  greater  rebel  and  the 
even  more  thorough  Senate  man,  in  fact,  was 
Johnson.  For  where  Knowland  from  the  Re- 
publican side  was  proclaiming  the  Senate's 
substantial  separateness  from  the  current  Re- 
publican White  House,  Johnson  was  quietly 
moving  from  the  Democratic  side  to  proclaim 
its  independence  from  any  White  House  and, 
indeed,  its  independence  to  a  point  from  his 
own  party. 

His  real  purpose  was  at  the  start  primarily 
only  tactical,  to  strengthen  the  political  center 
by  a  series  of  accommodations  first  within  the 
Democratic  rank  and  file  and  then  between  this 
now  consolidated  Democratic  rank  and  file  and 
the  Republican  rank  and  file.  The  effect  of  what 
he  did,  however,  was  something  else  again.  It 
amounted  to  a  very  long  extension,  even  by 
Senate  standards,  of  the  historic  claim  of  the 
place  to  an  independent  political  life  within 
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the  theoretically  merged  trinity  of  Constitutional 
powers— Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial. 

Taft,  the  great  Republican,  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  using  the  stuff  of  Senate  tradition 
;ts  the  most  important  of  his  raw  materials  and 
adding  to  this  some  typically  Taftian  notions, 
had  set  out  to  make  an  extraordinary  rationale 
of  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Rejec  ting 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  any  notion  that 
he,  as  a  Senator's  Senator,  should  represent  the 
Republican  President,  General  Eisenhower,  Taft 
hit  upon  the  plan  that  in  certain  very  important 
matters  he  would  actually  lead  the  President. 

Johnson,  then  newly  arrived  to  leadership  on 
his  side  of  the  chamber,  watched  with  the  most 
sympathetic  perception  this  Taftian  policy, 
which  had,  of  course,  enormous  attraction  to  any 
true  Senate  type.  When  fortune  put  the  Demo- 
crats in  control  of  the  Senate  in  1955,  the  Texan 
pupil  was  prepared  to  adapt  and  then  to  outdo 
the  evolution  that  the  Ohio  mentor  had  so  lately 
brought  about. 

All  this  Johnson  approached  with  scrupulous 
caution.  He  was  not  only  a  young  man,  then 
only  forty-six  years  old,  but  he  had  served  only 
six  years  in  the  Institution,  which  is  on  the 
whole  inc  lined  to  regard  such  a  span  of  time  as 
no  more  than  a  mere  beginning.  He  was  at 
the  head— primarily  through  the  benevolent 
though  admiring  patronage  of  the  powerful  chief 
of  the  Southern  clan,  Senator  Russell— of  a  party 
that  was  in  great  difficulties.  The  party  and  even 
its  membership  in  the  Senate  (for  this  ultimate 
fact  of  general  political  life  not  even  they  could 
escape)  had  suffered  deep  divisions  from  about 
midway  in  the  second  term  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. And  these  divisions  had  been  rubbed  up 
in  the  Truman  years. 

Johnson,  moreover,  was  himself,  of  course,  a 
Southerner.  But  while  at  the  last  moment  he 
would  always  be  one,  he  had  the  greatest  neces- 
sity to  make  not  merely  a  peace  but  a  genuine 
comity  of  association  with  the  non-Southerners 
among  the  other  Senate  Democrats.  These  de- 
manded of  him  more  than  merely  Southern 
attitudes,  though  the  Southerners  were  quietly 
conscious  that  in  the  end  they  had  first  claim 
upon  him.  Finally,  he  had  the  ever-present 
human  problem  that  would  confront  any  young 
man  called  suddenly  to  lead  men  so  much  his 
elders  in  years,  in  service,  and  (so  they  thought 
at  first)  in  truly  experienced  appreciation  ol 
the  Institution. 

Faced  with  all  this  complex  of  affairs,  and 
knowing  that  one  major  false  step  would  destroy 
him  as  a  leader,  Johnson  had  to  find  a  way  to 
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bring  together  the  Democratic  right  (George, 
Byrd,  and  company)  and  the  Democratic  left 
(Humphrey,  Lehman,  and  company)  and  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  not  intolerably  to  endanger 
the  vital  interests  or  fundamental  convictions 
of  either. 

Here  was  a  problem,  indeed,  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  Calhoun  Doctrine  of  the  Con- 
current Majority! 

■Manifestly,  the  first  necessity  was  to  find  some 
areas  upon  which  all  could  agree,  and  these 
areas  when  found,  were  necessarily  somewhat 
thin,  sometimes  rather  dusty  with  age,  and  always 
deeply  traditional.  (For  example,  it  was  not 
hard  to  lead  the  whole  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  and  restate  the  ancient  general 
Democratic  accusation  that  the  Republicans 
were  the  party  of  "the  rich."  To  all  the  Demo- 
crats this  was  accepted  doctrine.) 

REPULSE    OF    THE  PARTY 

BU  T  the  more  success  crowned  these  efforts 
at  safely  bringing  together  the  Democrats 
within  the  Senate,  the  more  disappointed  and 
perturbed  became  the  non-Senatorial  Democrats 
generally  and  particularly  the  normal  partisan 
Democratic  instruments  such  as  the  National 
Committee.  The  National  Committee  was  not 
enchanted.  Nor  were  the  aspirants  for  1956 
Presidential  nomination.  Where,  in  this  state 
of  affairs,  was  a  truly  broad  complex  of  issues 
to  be  made? 

The  non-Senatorial  Democrats  began  to  make 
complaint  that  Democratic  unity  in  the  Senate 
was  all  very  well;  but  what  of  the  millions  of 
non-Senatorial  Democrats  as  against  the  few  in 
the  Institution?  What  of  the  national,  the  state, 
the  county  and  city  and  ward  organizations? 
What  sort  of  record  was  being  made  in  the 
Senate  for  these  sinews,  these  repositories  of 
the  blood  and  guts,  of  the  party?  Who  could 
win  a  campaign  in  '5(5  on  co-operation? 

Johnson  for  his  part,  now  driven  by  unfolding 
events  perhaps  farther  than  he  would  have 
chosen  had  he  had  his  way,  retorted,  in  the 
grand  Senatorial  manner,  that  the  Institution 
would  make  high  policy  as  it  saw  fit.  The  party 
organisms  would  kindly  confine  their  work  to 
what  the  Senate  saw  as  their  traditionally  proper 
sphere— that  is,  to  routine  digging,  research, 
money  raising,  arrangements  for  television  broad- 
casts, and  the  like. 

It  fell  Out,  therefore,  that  1955  and  1956 
saw  a  great  and  progressive  philosophic  aliena- 
tion between  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  and, 
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in  a  sense,  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States, 
especially  those  of  the  North.  Johnson  now 
began  developing  a  philosophy  by  which  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate  was  responsible 
only  and  not  merely  primarily  to  the  Institution. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  responsibility  to  prepare  material, 
in  the  form  of  issues  or  otherwise,  for  a  national 
Presidential  campaign.  It  was  his  job  to  guide 
the  Senate. 

From  all  this,  of  course,  there  arose  a  cloud 
of  intriguing  implications;  for  present  purposes 
the  relevant  point  is  this:  Knowland  and  John- 
son, true  Senate  types,  had  between  them  struck 
an  informal  bargain  to  protect  and  defend  the 
true  faith.  But  Johnson,  fortuitously  or  not  and 
unintentionally  or  not,  had  also  done  a  great 
deal  more.  He  had  not  merely  preserved  the 
Senate's  view  of  the  proper  leadership;  he  had 
immeasurably  extended  the  doctrine  that  the 
leadership,  and  above  and  beyond  that  the 
Institution,  was  an  end  in  itself. 

Though  the  meaning  of  what  he  and  Know- 
land  did  was  of  a  pattern,  their  separate  means 
were  different.  Where  Knowland  as  leader 
largely  took  up  the  aloof  posture  of  the  com- 
manding general  back  at  headquarters,  leaving 
the  details  of  field  leadership  to  subordinates, 
Johnson  went  down  to  the  very  platoons. 

Endlessly  he  was  at  it,  cajoling,  flattering, 
entreating,  blandly  threatening,  sometimes  say- 
ing words  and  taking  actions  that  would  have 
been  forgiven  in  none  other  than  a  Senate  type. 
The  elders  in  his  party  he  sought  to  spare  the 
hard  spade  work;  he  would  call  upon  them  to 
rise  in  debate  only  in  the  last  moment  of  extreme 
crisis.  The  younger  men  he  drove  and  lashed, 
as  he  drove  and  lashed  even  the  ordinarily  face- 
less Senate  staff  and  committee  employees. 

But  where  Johnson  risked  all  for  the  sake  of 
intraparty  accommodation,  Taft  before  him  had 
been  a  great  Senate  leader  precisely  because  his 
whole  spirit  was  alien  and  hostile  to  party 
accommodation.  Taft,  in  a  small  chamber  where 
men  are  close,  had  been  a  great  leader  because 
he  was,  in  a  way,  always  pointedly  alone.  Going 
a  bit  further  back,  Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky, 
later  to  become  Mr.  Truman's  Vice  President 
and  still  later  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate, 
had  been  a  good  leader  because  he  was  convivial, 
garrulous,  cheerfully  ready  to  take  his  lumps 
from  day  to  day.  Scoit  Lucas  of  Illinois  had 
been  a  good  leader  because,  like  Johnson  of 
Texas  later,  he  believed  in  party  accommoda- 
tion—but not  a  great  leader,  because  the  weapons 
of  accommodation  did  not  neatly  function  in 
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his  hands.  But  Barkley,  also  a  good  leader,  was 
untypical  in  this  matter  of  accommodation;  it 
was  his  habit  to  press  on  without  compromise 
to  the  end. 

THE    GRAND  FORUM 

TH  E  making  of  a  good  Senator  is  in  some 
ways  similar  to  the  making  of  a  work  of 
art.  There  are  few  short  cuts;  the  longest  way 
round  is  the  surest  way  home.  The  career  must 
usually  rest  upon  what  is  slowly  developing  and 
enduring,  if  not  necessarily  what  is  popularly 
"right"  at  a  given  time,  rather  than  what  is 
quick  and  spectacular.  It  must,  moreover,  be 
based  upon  a  field  of  action  that  is  inherently 
suitable  to  the  Institution  over  the  long  common 
slope  of  its  being.  The  air  of  reflectiveness 
is  the  breath  of  life  in  this  place.  Eminence 
may  b'e  reached  by  a  concentration  on  frenetic 
and  untypical  Senatorial  activity  but  it  will 
never  be  sustained  in  that  way.  In  the  period 
roughly  from  1950  to  1955  a  handful  of  Senate 
"red  hunters,"  most  of  them  quite  junior  in  the 
place  and  hardly  any  of  them  influential  in  its 
inner  workings,  were  incomparably  more  pub- 
licized than  the  eighty-odd  others  not  so  engaged. 
McCarthy  .  .  .  Jenner  .  .  .  McCarran  .  .  .  These 
and  a  few  others,  busy  with  accusation  rather 
than  with  law-making  and  policy-making  and 
debate,  were  the  headline  names.  But  the  period 
was  an  aberration  and  before  1955  was  out 
not  even  the  Great  Investigator,  McCarthy  him- 
self, could  compete  for  attention,  outside  or 
inside  the  Senate,  with  its  traditional  men. 

For  the  good  Senator  is  the  product,  and 
necessarily  so  considering  the  character  of  the 
place  itself,  of  what  has  general  and  funda- 
mental meaning  in  political  life.  Daniel  Webster 
of  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  great  Senate 
men  of  history,  in  spite  of  his  frank  dedication 
to  the  vested  interests  of  his  state,  because  of 
his  preoccupation  above  all  with  a  subject  of 
properly  Senatorial  stature,  the  unthinkability 
of  secession  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
It  was  not  that  his  course  always  was  popular 
or  even  necessarily  correct;  at  times  his  view 
angered  much  of  the  North  as  altogether  too 
broad-minded  while  it  enraged  the  South  as  in- 
tolerably close-minded.  It  was  simply  that  his 
issue  was  big  enough  and  grand  enough  for  the 
forum  in  which  he  sat. 

Webster  in  short  was  concerned  with  a  great 
and  lasting  question,  the  proper  relationship  of 
the  states  to  the  federal  power.  Taft  of  Ohio 
was  a  great  Senator  for  similar  reasons.  For  all 
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Ins  shortcomings  (the  majestic  wrong-headedness 
that  was  perhaps  as  damaging  in  its  way  as 
were  Webster's  pompous  vanity  and  self-indul- 
gence) Taft  too  was  a  man  not  of  an  hour  or 
of  a  day  but  of  a  space  in  history.  His  concern 
was  with  nothing  less  than  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  the  federal  power— in  the  fields 
of  labor,  finance,  civil  rights,  housing,  health, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest.  Whether  his  conclusions 
were  correct  did  not  so  much  concern  the  Senate 
as  that  they  so  fittingly  ranged  over  such  wide 
areas  of  life.  His  inconsistencies,  particularly 
in  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  were,  whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  large  inconsistencies. 

The  late  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  was  a  good 
Senator  because  of  his  historic  role  in  changing 
the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  his  respectable 
Republican  following  to  the  point  where  it 
would  willingly  contemplate  delivering  the  parity 
to  an  internationalism  it  had  theretofore  greatly 
distrusted. 

And  not  only  were  these  exemplars  occupied 
with  general  and  lasting  subjects;  they  also  were 
intently  and  consecutively  and  tirelessly  so  occu- 
pied. None  of  them  attempted  the  dispersion 
of  effort  that  has  handicapped  and  even  ruined 
many  Senatorial  careers;  each  knew  precisely 
where  he  was  going.  Equally  important,  each 
knew  the  limit  to  which  by  old  and  unspoken 
Senate  customs  he  could  press  his  designs;  the 
limits  of  tolerance. 

But  when  a  much  more  recent  Senator, 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  came  to  the  Institution 
he  had  already  far  overrun  that  line  of  the 
tolerable.  He  nevertheless  became  a  good  Sen- 
ator because  of  what  happened  afterward.  As 
a  reform  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  he  had  become 
the  hero  of  a  liberal  movement  indigenous  to 
the  upper  A  fiddle  West  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
19-18  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia he  was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  liberal  movement  nationally. 

At  that  convention,  the  Democratic  party  ap- 
peared even  to  its  oldest  and  most  loyal  partisan 
leaders  to  be  in  very  poor  shape  for  the  Presi- 
dential contest  shortly  to  come.  Mr.  Tinman 
had  not  by  that  time  been  recognized  for  the 
major  contributions  to  history  that  he  had  made, 
as  he  is  not  now  fully  recognized  for  these  and 
the  other  contributions  that  later  he  made.  No 
political  estimate  was  more  general  than  the 
estimate  that  the  Democrats  were  very  likely  to 
lose  the  1948  elections  and  that  such  a  loss 
would  become  a  moral  certainty  if  the  conven- 
tion further  inflamed  a  Democratic  South-North 
division  over  civil  rights. 


All  was  accordingly  arranged  among  the  part) 
leaders,  in  both  factions,  to  deal  softly  in  the 
platform  with  this  highly  sensitive  issue.  The 
platform  committee  didy  brought  out  a  carefully 
diluted  document.  Huniphey,  a  member  of  the 
platform  committee  and  then  only  an  aspirant 
to  the  Senate,  would  have  none  of  this.  He 
took  to  the  convention  floor,  where  it  could  not 
and  did  not  lose,  an  appeal  for  a  civil-rights 
plank  far  more  acceptable  to  the  North  than  to 
the  South. 

Many  will  recall  what  followed:  the  angry 
march  out  into  the  rain  of  some  of  the  Deep 
Southern  delegations,  the  enfevered  scene  on  the 
convention  floor  which  even  the  most  faithful 
considered  a  sure  prelude  to  Democratic  disaster 
in  the  following  November.  It  did  not,  to  be 
sure,  turn  out  that  way:  Mr.  Truman  won  after 
all  and  the  Democrats  regained  Congress. 

The  point  now,  however,  was  that  Humphrey, 
even  before  reaching  the  Institution  in  that 
November,  had  broken  the  most  adamantine 
of  all  the  unwritten  rules.  He  had  rejected  the 
greatest  political  ratson  d'etre  of  the  Institution, 
the  function  of  political  compromise,  and  in  the 
process  he  had  made  rude  gestures  toward  those 
who  were  shortly  to  be  his  powerful  Senatorial 
elders. 

The  road  lay  lonely  and  hostile  before  him, 
in  consequence,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Senate 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  The  Outer  Club  was 
open  to  him.  only  in  the  sense  that  all  who 
belong  to  the  Institution  must  belong  to  it. 
The  Inner  Club,  at  this  point,  lay  immeasurably 
beyond  any  reckoning  of  hope  for  him. 

HOW    HUMPHREY    GOT  "iN" 

HAT  then,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  par- 
ticular case  history  in  the  making  of  a 
Senator,  saved  Humphrey— or,  more  specifically, 
what  was  it  that  from  this  beginning  made  him 
a  good  Senator  after  all?  Primarily,  these  things, 
at  least,  could  be  said  of  him:  His  intolerable 
activities  at  Philadelphia  had  in  any  case  oc- 
curred before  he  had  been  schooled  in  the 
Institution.  And  it  had  to  be  admitted  that 
his  issue,  however  painfully  he  had  insisted  upon 
drawing  it,  was  not  a  merely  trilling  or  truly 
un-Senatorial  one.  Finally,  to  a  body  of  old  men 
Humphrey  was  quite  young  and  there  was  a 
certain  tendency  to  forgive  error  in  the  young. 

More  important  than  all  these  considerations, 
however,  in  his  slow  ascent  to  grace  was  the 
clear,  but  far  from  simple,  fact  that  he  had 
in  him  so  many  latently  Senatorial  qualities. 
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Not  long  had  he  been  around  before  it  be- 
came evident  that,  notwithstanding  his  regret- 
table past,  he  had  a  tactile  sense  of  the  moods 
and  the  habits  and  the  mind  of  the  place.  Where 
another  newcomer  of  the  class  of  '48,  Kefauver 
of  Tennessee,  seemed  somehow  usually  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  right  time,  Humphrey 
seemed  progressively  to  do  things  right.  Where, 
for  example,  Kefauver  suffered  from  a  sad-eyed 
ebullience  of  highly  personal  effort  that  how- 
ever worthy  was  notably  disparate— from  in- 
vestigating crime  to  supporting  some  unlikely 
project  like  Atlantic  Union— Humphrey  uner- 
ringly set  his  purposes  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  place. 

He  did  not  at  all  abandon  his  liberal  designs 
(though  as  to  civil  rights  the  unyielding  facts 
of  life  in  the  Senate  forced  him  to  move  upon 
a  zigzag  course).  He  largely  confined  himself, 
however,  to  such  suitably  traditional  liberal 
issues  as  higher  farm  subsidies  and  more  gen- 
erous labor  laws.  But  he  pursued  these  designs 
in  complete  awareness  that  in  this  body  the 
best  of  motives  will  languish  away  unless  one 
is  able  to  marshal  for  them  at  best  the  support 
and  at  worst  the  fairly  benevolent  neutrality 
of  at  least  some  of  the  true  Senate  types. 

Having  recognized  the  nature  of  the  problem 
Humphrey  went  about  finding  the  human  means 
with  which  to  meet  it.  Unhurriedly— easy  does 
it— and  more  or  less  naturally  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  forgathering  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
Senator  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  through  Johnson 
there  shortly  developed  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, however  strained  at  first,  with  the  other 
Southerners.  With  these  Humphrey  kept  up  a 
running  and  good-humored  private  debate,  in 
the  Senate  lounges  and  on  private  occasions. 

As  he  came  really  to  know  them,  and  par- 
ticularly the  able  Senatorial  politician  who  is 
Johnson,  he  began  to  suspect  that  there  was, 
even  on  such  matters  as  civil  rights,  less  of 
blood-in-the-nostrils  in  their  approach  than  he 
had  supposed.  And  they  came  to  suspect  the 
same  thing  about  him. 

Indeed,  Humphrey  had  found,  and  now  he 
illustrated,  one  of  the  ultimate  truths  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  that  one  cannot  forever  refuse 
there  to  make  any  compromise  at  all  and  remain 
a  good,  or  effective,  member.  The  art  of  high 
negotiation  is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of 
Senatorial  equipment.  For  the  Institution,  as  it 
was  at  its  beginning,  is  something  more  than  a 
parliamentary  body  engaged  upon  parliamentary 
work.  It  is  likewise  an  assemblage  of  diplo- 
matists, in  which  each  state  in  a  sense  sends 
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Ambassadors  to  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
function  of  Ambassadors  is  not  simply  to  reach 
proud,  violent  disagreement;  it  is,  of  course, 
to  find  acceptable  agreement. 

Humphrey,  the  vehement  heretic  of  yesterday 
had  now  embraced,  perforce  and  indeed  happily 
as  his  understanding  grew,  the  Doctrine  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senate. 

Because  he  was  no  longer  looked  at  doubtfully 
by  the  Senate  types  (for  an  important  illustration 
of  this  point)  he  was  able  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  to  bring  off,  by  a  unanimous  Senate 
vote,  one  of  the  most  cherished  objectives  alike 
of  the  liberals  and  of  the  true  conservatives.  This 
was  the  establishment,  over  the  initial  opposition 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  itself,  of  an 
independent  commission  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government's  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram. 

A  man  not  so  acceptable  simply  could  not 
conceivably  have  done  this,  however  fine  might 
have  been  his  bill. 

THE    GIFT    OF  DETACHMENT 

THUS,  the  making  of  a  good  Senator 
involves  several  intangibles:  A  credible 
emanation  of  ultimate  good  faith  in  what  he  is 
about,  one  of  the  main  criteria  of  good  faith 
being  the  absence  of  petty  exhibitionism.  An 
understanding  acceptance  of  the  requirement  of 
compromise,  and  therefore  a  willingness  to  abide 
dissent.  A  concentration  upon  the  coherent  and 
important  and  an  avoidance  of  the  diffuse  and 
doubtful.  A  deep  skill  in  sensing  what  may  and 
may  not  be  done.  A  gift  if  not  for  friendship  at 
least  for  amicable  association  with  other  minds 
and  with  the  interests  of  others. 

And  then,  of  purely  human  qualities  there  are 
yet  more.  The  really  good  Senator  must  be  a 
man  of  such  sensitivity— a  sensitivity  not  ex- 
pressed by  mere  softness— as  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive those  odd  surges  of  feeling  that  mysteri- 
ously move  among  men  generally,  sometimes 
informing  and  sometimes  obscuring  the  true 
meaning  of  issues  before  the  Senate.  He  need 
not  be  particularly  skilled  in  every  kind  of 
human  relationship  but  this  instinct  of  high  dis- 
crimination is  indispensable.  It  is,  sometimes, 
the  only  quality  that  stands  athwart  hysterical 
action. 

Then  he  must  have  a  considerable  essential 
ardor  for  life,  an  elan  vital  that  is  constant  if  not 
necessarily  intense,  to  survive  in  a  trying  and 
hazardous  way  of  life.  This  was  the  sort  of 
quality  that  enabled  Mr.  Truman,  an  old  Senate 
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man,  to  go  doggedly  forward  in  1948,  refusing  to 
be  discouraged,  while  associates  on  his  very  cam- 
paign train  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  fin- 
ished. It  was  the  quality  that  permitted  Senator 
Tali,  dying  a  rushing  death  from  cancer,  to  go 
on  working  to  the  end,  accomplishing  in  the 
weeks  of  his  last  illness  more  than  he  had  accom- 
plished before. 

It  was  the  quality  that  caused  a  Kerr  of  Okla- 
homa to  stand  alone  day  after  day  in  the  Insti- 
tution, in  the  extraordinary  period  immediately 
after  Mr.  Truman's  recall  of  General  MacArthur, 
to  defend  the  right  of  a  civilian  President  to  act 
as  he  had  acted.  It  appeared  for  a  time  then  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority,  had  forgotten  the  great  demo- 
cratic principle  of  civil  control  of  the  military. 

Requisite,  too,  is  a  kind  of  inner  detachment 
and  disinterestedness,  a  thing  found  fairly  often 
in  the  most  ordinarily  partisan  of  men,  in  politi- 
cal "machines"  indeed  as  well  as  in  the  Institu- 
tion itself.  A  good  Senator  cannot  become  so 
emotionally  involved  with  his  issues  as  to  lose  his 
perspective;  an  outer  emotionalism  is  all  right, 
in  speaking  for  example,  but  an  inner  emotional- 
ism will  tend  to  paralyze  the  mind  in  a  place 
where  this  is  fatal.  This  is  why  liberal  move- 
ments, by  the  way,  are  better  led— except  in  the 
rare  and  desperate  cases  of  history— by  men  of 
objective  humor  and  interior  detachment  than 
by  the  zealots  whose  conviction  may  burn  away 
their  common  sense. 

And  the  quality  of  disinterestedness  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  a  lack  of  concern  in  what  is 
afoot;  very  far  from  it.  The  late  Senator  Rrien 


McMahon  of  Connecticut  was  as  hard  and  as 
acute  a  practical  partisan  as  the  Senate  is  likely 
to  see.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
there  was  from  him  never  a  counsel  other  than 
the  counsel  of  partisan  attack— except  on  some 
matters. 

When  the  Atomic  Age  burst  upon  the  world 
with  the  holocausts  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
there  opened  before  the  United  States  one  of 
the  greatest  political  dilemmas— quite  apart  from 
the  numberless  dilemmas  loosed  in  other  aspects 
of  life— since  its  founding. 

It  was  McMahon,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  who 
had  elbowed  his  way  to  the  top  and  a  man  who 
would  have  been  quite  at  home  in  the  most 
realistic  political  ward  meeting  in  the  United 
States,  who  now  displayed  the  truly  sensitive 
and  perceptive  mind,  the  mind  of  a  basic  dis- 
interestedness. He  saw  at  once  where  total  mili- 
tary control,  of  a  Thing  more  powerful  than 
ever  before  conceived,  might  lead.  In  the  Senate 
he  stormed  and  fought,  at  first  with  little  assist- 
ance, for  the  principle  of  civilian  control  that 
led  at  last  to  the  establishment  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

And  at  a  lesser  though  entirely  valid*  level  of 
his  life  as  a  man  of  the  Institution,  he  arranged 
at  the  same  time  to  become  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  now  set  up  to 
supervise  the  Commission  itself. 

For  in  the  quality  of  detachment— as  in  so 
many  other  things— nothing  goes  by  rule  of 
thumb  in  the  Senate.  Distinction  is  the  common- 
place; the  average  really  does  not  exist. 


SPEAK  UP,  MAN:  STOP  TALKING  ENGLISH! 

TH  E  first  telephone  cable  between  North  America  and  Europe  was  opened 
yesterday  with  ceremonies  in  New  York,  London,  and  Ottawa.  .  .  . 

Cleo  Frank  Craig,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  picked  up  an  ordinary  black  telephone  in  New  York  shortly 
after  11:00  a.m.  and  exchanged  greetings  with  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General, 
who  was  using  an  ivory  white  telephone  in  London. 

"This  is  Cleo  Craig  in  New  York  calling  Dr.  Charles  Hill  in  London,"  he  said. 
For  a  fleeting  but  painful  moment  there  was  no  answering  voice.  Mr.  Craig 
repeated  his  signal. 

Then:  "Hello.  .  .  .  Hello.  .  .  .  This  is  Dr.  Hill  in  London." 

Dr.  Hill  came  in  clear  and  strong,  as  distinct  as  his  accent  would  allow.  .  .  . 

—From  the  Nexv  York  Times,  September  20,  1950. 


ORNAMENT  TO 
SP  ARE 

X-JTe  DIED  in  1924,  penniless, 
1  Jl.  in  a  hotel  room  on  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago;  The  final  twenty 
years  had  been  hard  ones.  In  1906 
they  auctioned  off  his  property,  his 
library,  his  art  collection;  and  before 
the  end  he  was  forced  out  of  the 
offices  in  the  masonry  tower  of  the 
great  Chicago  Auditorium  that  he 
had  himself  designed.  After  1907 
there  were  few  architectural  jobs  for 
Louis  H.  Sullivan  except  a  scattering 
of  small-town  country  banks,  clients 
who  could  remember  his  reputation 
and  forget  the  fashions  that  had  out- 
moded him.  "Of  course  I  under- 
stood," one  of  them  later  wrote, 
"that  we  would  never  have  been  able 
to  afford  him  if  he  had  not  fallen  on 
bad  days." 

Now  we  are  being  treated,  on  his 
centennial  but  a  half-century  too 
late,  to  a  Sullivan  revival.  The  ap- 
pearance of  John  Szarkowski's  book 
of  magnificent  photographs  of  his 
buildings  (The  Idea  of  Louis  Sul- 
lix'an,  see  these  pages  last  month) 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  an  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago's  Art  Institute  and 
has  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  articles 
and  reviews.  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  has  printed  one  of  the  best 
pieces  on  him  yet  to  appear,  by  Aline 
Saarinen,  the  wife  of  a  modern  archi- 
tect; and  even  Time  magazine  has 
vouchsafed  Sullivan  two  whole  pages 
and   labeled   him   the  "skyscraper 


poet."  You  might  almost  hope  that 
some  minimum  of  such  attention 
would  rub  off  on  the  monuments  this 
master  builder  left  behind  him,  be- 
fore they  too  are  gone. 

American  architecture,  as  the  body 
of  existing  construction,  is  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  between  the  writers 
and  the  wreckers.  Every  time  you 
look  the  other  way  another  building 
is  leveled  to  the  sidewalks.  We  have 
just  lost  the  original  A.  T.  Stewart's 
(later  Wanamaker's)  in  New  York- 
"the  Great  Iron  Store,"  as  I  think 
Marquis  James  called  it— which  was  a 
masterpiece  made  way  with  by  small 
men,  to  make  way  for  their  even 
smaller  talents.  The  only  thing  I 
have  against  Mr.  Szarkowski's  book 
is  that  it  identifies  the  one  Sullivan 
building  in  New  York,  which  was 
previously  a  secret  closely  kept 
within  the  fraternity.  Now  that  ir 
is  out,  I  wouldn't  give  this  sad  and 
shabby  pile  five  years  of  life. 

Sullivan's  work  has  in  some  senses 
suffered  less  than  he  did,  less  even 
than  did  that  of  his  draftsman  and 
lineal  descendant,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  The  Sullivan  mark  is  still 
plain  on  downtown  Chicago.  The 
Auditorium  is  in  awful  shape,  the 
Meyer  department  store  (now  Carson 
Pirie  Scott)  has  been  grotesquely 
altered,  and  the  Schiller  (now  Gar- 
rick)  theater  has  had  its  front  torn 
apart  to  accommodate  a  leprous 
Ham  'n  Eggery— but  at  least  the  relics 
remain.  The  two  great  office  build- 
ings (in  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo)  have 
been  miserably  botched  by  incom- 


petent redecorators  in  their  down- 
stairs hallways— but  the  silhouettes 
still  stand  against  the  sky,  to  show, 
what  skyscrapers  were  meant  to  be..' 

And  the  small-town  country  banks 
are  a  special  case.  Lying  far  outside^ 
the  vicious  whirlpools  of  city  real 
estate,  they  had  even  better  chances] 
of  survival.  One  or  two  are  almost 
untouched.    Built  last   among  his 
works,  and  designed  to  serve  func-1 
tions  that  still  pertain,  they  offer 
a  uniquely  accessible  pathway  into; 
Sullivan's  mind  and  intentions.  Ac-i 
cording  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  they! 
were  "tainted  with  backwash  and! 
showed  only  pitiful  remnants  of  the 
great  genius  that  flashed  from  him  in 
the  old  days  .  .  ."  but  Mr.  Wright  waj 
lucky  enough  to  have  known  the  old 
days.    Having  followed  the  tourisi 
track  to  many  of  Sullivan's  structures 
in  the  past,  I  can  report  back  from 
rounding  the  circuit  of  his  country 
banks  that  they  have  been  for  me  th( 
best  way  to  him— the  best  way,  tha 
is,  left  open. 

SULLIVAN'S  is  not  an  eas? 
mind  to  enter.  He  wrote  lengthily 
and  extravagantly,  in  a  Whitman 
esque  idiom  that  has  become  almos 
opaque  to  emotional  nuance;  he  pu 
great  emotion  into  it,  clearlv,  bu 

o 

what  now  comes  through  in  Kmdei 
garten  Chats  or  The  Autobiography 
of  an  Idea  is  chiefly  the  sense  of  tui 
moil  and  excitement,  veiled  behind 
meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  tha 
have  been  lost.  He  was  a  biologica 
sport,  in  any  event;  there  was  no  on 
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logically  like  him  before  or  since  and 
it  takes  a  certain  disregard  of  their 
mutual  differences  to  insert  him  into 
the  great  trio  ol  American  architects, 
between  Wright  and  Richardson.  He 
is  remembered  for  "form  follows 
function,"  as  much  as  anything  else, 
jyet  it  would  seem  to  be  a  precept 
that  he  himself  regarded  in  a  very 
different  1  ight— especially  as  it  con- 
cerns ornament— than  we  would  to- 
day. 

There  is  ornament  all  over  the 
Sullivan  banks;  they  crawl  with  it. 
[Whorls  and  strands  of  terra-cotta  I 
[foliage  climb  the  walls,  edge  the  cor- 
ners, ring  the  pillars,  and  border  the 
passive  arches  ("of  all  constructive 
[forms,"  wrote  Sullivan,  "the  most 
emotional").  Sometimes  great  medal- 
jlions  of  ornament,  like  enormous  | 
[pendants,  are  affixed  to  the  front  of  a  j 
little  corner  building  that  seems 
Qiardly  big  enough  to  bear  the  load- 
making  the  bank  look,  as  Sullivan 
wanted  it  to  look,  like  a  jewel  box. 
[That  was,  as  he  understood  the  word, 
mart  of  its  "function"  as  a  bank:  and 
pie  would  have  been  outraged  by  the 
Emodern  misinterpretation,  which 
strips  buildings  of  all  decoration  in 
[ritualistic  observance  of  his  dictum. 
The  modern  eye,  which  sees  all  orna- 
[ment  as  necessarily  no  more  than 
[veneer  on  the  structure  underneath, 
|has  much  to  unlearn:  Sullivan's  orna- 
tment  is  a  good  place  for  it  to  begin, 
sand  the  banks  are  providentially 
[there  to  be  looked  at. 

Most  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  found,  though  to  varying 
degrees,  seem  to  sense  their  good  for- 
tune. It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  here  to  what  extent  safe  preser- 
vation is  the  result  of  a  time-lag  in 
taste.  Since  the  Bauhaus  and  the 
Word  according  to  Gropius  have  not 
yet  penetrated,  people  in  the  rural 
Midwest  do  not  think  it  so  strange 
that  wandering  aesthetes  should 
arrive  to  see  "their"  bank,  an  object 
that  might  also  be  self -evidently 
beautiful  to  an  admirer  of  Carpen- 
ter's Gothic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  post- 
cards of  the  banks  are  frequently 
available,  one  management  has  even 
prepared  a  small  folder  called  "  The 
Inside  Story  of  an  Architectural 
Masterpiece,"  and  nearly  all  of  the 
establishments  rate  a  respectful  line 
in  Thf  American  (iuide  as  local 
sights  to  see.  To  come  upon  build- 
ings that  give  any  sense  at  all  of 


I  Was  Marked  With 
SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS 


"I  knelt  with  others  in  a  half-circle  about 
the  altar. 

"My  hands  were  anointed  with  holy 
oil  by  the  Bishop  and  wrapped  carefully 
in  new  linen. 

"The  ancient  prayers  of  the  Church 
were  being  recited  over  me.  The  hands 
of  the  Bishop  were  laid  upon  me  just 
as  the  hands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
and  St.  Paul  were  laid  upon  the  young 
disciples  they  sent  forth  to  labor,  to 
teach,  and  to  die. 

"The  chalice  with  wine  and  water  and 
a  small  dish  holding  the  unconsecrated 
bread  were  entrusted  to  me.  The  priestly 
vestments  were  placed  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. 

"I  was  being  consecrated  to  God  and 
to  the  service  of  souls.  I  was  being 
marked  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

"I  was  receiving  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  usually  referred 
to  as  Holy  Orders  . . .  instituted  by  Christ, 
conferred  by  the  Apostles,  and  continu- 
ing in  unbroken  succession  nearly  2,000 
years  since  the  time  of  Our  Lord." 

Some  may  scoff  at  the  solemn  cere- 
monies that  attend  the  Ordination  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  question  the  good 
sense  of  a  man  who  surrenders  many  of 
life's  material  pleasures  for  such  a  call- 
ing. Others  may  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
priest  possesses  any  Christ-given  office 
or  powers  which  other  men  do  not 
possess. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  someone 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  priest  to 
forgive  sins,  and  his  power  to  consecrate 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  You  may 
have  been  told  that  you  can  deal  directly 
with  God  and  don't  need  a  priest  or  any 
mediator  other  than  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  do  hold  these 
beliefs.  But  can  you  be  sure,  deep  down 
in  your  heart,  that  they  are  right? 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  Christ  es- 
tablished a  priesthood  to  represent  Him 


. . .  that  He  did  command  His  Apostles 
to  "go  forth  and  teach  all  nations". . .  that 
He  did  say:  "Whose  sins  you  shall  for- 
give they  are  forgiven  them". . .  that  at 
the  Last  Supper  He  set  the  example  for 
an  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  said:  "Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  Me." 

God  is,  certainly,  the  ultimate  source 
of  everything.  But  He  works  through 
many  "deputies."  He  uses  the  farmer  to 
supply  us  with  food  .  .  .  our  parents, 
teachers,  and  scholars  to  educate  us . . . 
physicians  to  treat  our  physical  ills.  Even 
in  the  creation  of  our  life  itself,  He 
manifests  His  power  through  our  par- 
ents. And  in  matters  concerning  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  He  tells  us:  "Hear 
the  Church." 

A  highly  interesting  and  enlightening 
pamphlet  which  explains  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Sacrament  received  by  all 
Catholic  priests . . .  explaining  the  priests' 
ideals,  powers,  and  responsibilities  .  .  . 
will  be  sent  upon  your  request  — in  a 
plain  wrapper.  And  nobody  will  call  on 
you.  Write  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-37. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
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being  cherished  is  so  rare  that  the 
Sullivan  banks  are  unique  in  this 
respect,  too. 

There  is  one  worth  driving  to 
reach  in  each  <>l  lour  states:  Owa- 
tonna.  Minnesota:  Grinnell,  Iowa: 
Columbus,  Wisconsin;  and  Sidney, 
Ohio.  Winona.  Minnesota,  has  an 
in-the-manner-of-Sullivan  hank  by 
his  associates:  but  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting for  an  addition  that  manages 
to  be  modern  without  clashing  vio- 
lently with  the  original.  And  there 
is  the  wreckage  of  what  was  once  a 
Sullivan  work  in  Newark.  Ohio:  it 
should  be  visited  only  by  those  who 
can  view  a  living  thing  that  has  been 
deliberately  murdered  without  want- 
ing to  lynch  the  murderers,  or  those 
who  wonder  how  an  architect  feels 
about  the  survival  of  his  creations. 
The  Newark  building  has  been  hor- 
ribly mutilated.  "At  last.  Frank, 
something  they  can't  take  away  from 
you,"  said  Sullivan  to  Wright,  when 
the  Imperial  Hotel  was  finished.  "I 
wonder  why  he  thought  'they' 
couldn't  take  it  away  from  me?" 
Wright  later  wrote.  "  'They'  can  take 
anything  away  from  anybody." 


MR.    MORGAN'S  LIBRARY 


R.  MORGAN  said  it  was 
Mr.  McKim's  library,  because 


Mr.  McKim  (of  the  famous  architec- 
tural firm  of  McKim,  Meade,  and 
White)  had  not  only  designed  the 
building  but  had  lavished  such  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  on  it.  Grad- 
ually in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  McKim's  monument  to  himself 
and  to  Mr.  Morgan,  a  splendid 
Renaissance  landmark  of  the  Murray 
Hill  section  of  New  York,  has  got 
buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  a  can- 
yon of  tall  apartment  houses.  Now 
the  Lutheran  Church,  which  bought 


Mr.  Morgan's  stolid  brownstone 
mansion  as  its  headquarters  some 
years  ago,  is  going  to  put  up  an 
office  building  where  Mr.  Morgan's 
squash  court  once  was;  the  building 
will  spill  over  into  part  of  the 
library's  garden,  one  of  the  few  places 
in  Murray  Hill  where  one  can  tell 
what  season  of  the  year  it  is.  The 
Morgan  Library's  crocuses  and  daf- 
fodils announce  the  spring. 

When  the  Yale  Library  in  New 
Haven  was  built  in  the  1930s,  a  sort 
of  parody  of  a  medieval  monastery, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
said,  "They  should  put  a  sign  over 
the  main  entrance  that  reads:  'This 
is  not  the  Yale  Library;  the  Yale 
Library  is  inside.'"  The  Morgan 
Library  is  not,  of  course,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim's building:  it  is  the  late  Mr. 
[.  Pierpont  Morgan's  collection  of 
illuminated  manuscripts,  books, 
drawings,  engravings,  autographs, 
and  manuscripts— and  many  more 
that  have  been  acquired  since  the 
financier's  death. 

This  year  the  library  is  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  year  as  an  institution,  and 
its  trustees  and  director  are  going  to 
give  the  rest  of  America  a  glimpse 
of  the  treasures  that  are  stored  in  its 
vaults  and  on  its  shelves.  It  is  send- 
ing on  tour  a  package  (some  pack- 
age!) of  pieces  of  paper  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  will  be  shown  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  (February), 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (March 
and  April),  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  San  Francisco  (May),  the 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino 
(June.  July,  and  part  of  August),  the 
Nelson  Gallery  in  Kansas  City  (Sep- 
tember), the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Houston  (October),  and  the  Fogg 
Museum  at  Harvard  (November  and 
December).  If  you  are  bookish,  or  in- 
terested in  the  visual  arts,  or  merely 
impressed  by  value,  you  should  take 
the  trouble  to  look.  If  you  were  in 
Europe  you  would  travel  miles  to 
see  such  treasures  .  .  .  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Poe's  "Tamerlane,"  and 
journals  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau. 
came  from  Europe  or  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  first  place. 

You  will,  for  example,  see  a  Guten- 
berg Bible  (the  "forty-two  line" 
Bible)  and  a  sixth-century  manu- 
script of  Pliny  and  a  beautiful 
Book  of  Hours  with  miniatures 
painted  by  Fouquet  in  the  fifteenth 


century.  There  are,  in  fact,  thirty- 
nine  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the 
exhibition  and  fourteen  incunabula 
(books  published  before  1500)  includ- 
ing the  first  illustrated  edition  of 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  printed 
by  England's  first  printer,  William 
Caxton,  in  1484,  and  the  Constance 
Missal,  which  is  believed  by  many  to 
be  the  first  book  printed  from  mov- 
able type  in  Europe.  There  are  only 
two  other  copies  of  the  Missal  known 
to  exist,  one  in  Munich  and  the  i 
other  in  Zurich.  It  is  much  rarer  . 
than  (if  not  as  handsome  as)  the  ( 
Gutenberg  Bible. 

"The  collecting  of  binding,"  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  the  director  | 
of  the  Library,  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhihi-  i 
tion,  "is  perhaps  the  most  sophisti-  i 
cated  expression  of  bibliophily,  since  < 
it  must  largely  discount  the  chief: 
reason    for    the    existence    of    any  | 
book:  the  text."   The  traveling  ex-<j 
hibition  contains  twelve  bindings,  the  ; 
earliest  of  which  is  a  twelfth-century 
silver-gilt  binding  on  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  Latin. 
There  is  a  binding  made  for  Jean 
Grolier,  "the  patron  saint  of  biblio-j 
philes"  in  Paris  in  about  1550,  and 
an  English  needlepoint  binding  from 
the  seventeenth  century.    There  isi 
also  a  binding  that  was  made  for 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Among    the    "autograph  manu- 
scripts" that  Mr.  Adams  has  selected* 
to  send  on  tour  are  Balzac's  Eugenie] 
Grandet,    Pope's    Essay    on  Man. 
Thackeray's  The  Rose  and  the  Ring 
(which  he  illustrated  himself  with 
pen  sketches),  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Keats 
Endymion,  and  Dickens'  Christum 
Carol.    That's  not  all.    There  an 
twelve  altogether.  It  gives  you  a  bin 
of  what   the   Morgan   Library   ha  j 
stashed  away,  but  only  a  hint. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Adams  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  see  a  drawiml 
that  he  had  been  lucky  enough  t<l 
buy  in  England  and,  somewhat  t<l 
his  surprise,  had  been  able  to  gel 
out  of  the  country  where,  I  gatheil 
the  British  Museum  gets  first  crac  I 
at  such  items.    It  was  a  Iandscapl 
drawing  by  Pieter  Bruegel,  the  Eldeij 
of  a  mountainous  terrain  with  a  vi  II 
I  age  by  a  river  and  a  castle  on 
mountain  side.  The  reason  whv  th 
British  let  it  go  was  that  they  hal 
several    others    of    the    same  soil 
still    left    in    English  collection 
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f  you  like  drawings,  this  single 
heat  of  paper  is  in  itself  excuse 
nough  to  see  the  Morgan  Library's 
xhibition.  But  there  are  others, 
hirty  in  all.  There  is  a  remarkable 
itlippino  Lippi  figure  drawing  on 
due  paper,  a  Poussin  "The  Death  of 
lippolytus"— as  dashing  as  his  paint- 
ngs  are  likely  to  be  static.  There  are 
wo  by  Rubens,  one  a  figure  drawing 
nd  one  a  landscape,  a  Claude  of 
irst  quality,  a  famous  Watteau  of  the 
leads  of  two  girls,  and  so  on— riches 
>iled  on  riches.  Diirer,  Rembrandt, 
iuardi,  Pontormo,  Andrea  del 
arto.  There  can't  be  many  more  dis- 
inguished  collections  of  drawings 
nywhere  .  .  .  and  certainly  not  in 
his  country.  Again,  it  is  only  a  sam- 
»le  of  what  is  in  the  Library. 

The  exhibition  has  already  opened 
n  New  York  for  a  short  stand  before 
t  takes  to  the  road  accompanied  by 
!  member  of  the  Library's  staff.  The 
reasures  will  travel  by  train,  and  I 
>!oubt  very  much  if  anybody  at  the 
Library  will  draw  a  deep  breath 
ntil  they  are  all  back  home  a  year 
irom  now. 

SOME  CORNER 

OF  A  FOREIGN  LAND 

^OMEBODY  must  have 
L_7  thought  of  this  before,  but  the 
I  rst  instance  I  have  heard  of  comes 
torn  the  college  newspaper  I  have 
iefore  me.  The  problem  is  contact 
l/ith  one's  native  soil;  the  solution  is 
provided  by  a  young  Texas  lady.  I 
luote  from  the  Summer  Texan  of 
vustin,  Texas,  August  7,  1956: 

TJ  T  Ex-Student 
Wed  in  Oklahoma 
On  Texas  Ground 

I  "An  ex-student  of  the  University 
/as  married  at  Stillwater,  Okla., 
uigust  4,  but  she  was  still  on  Texas 

i  "Rosemary  Ben-Jourdan  Atkinson 
if  Houston  was  the  ex-student  who 
managed  this  feat  by  taping  a  small 
hag  of  dirt  from  the  family's  ances- 
|  pi  lands  of  Austin  and  Houston  to 
I  [he  instep  of  each  shoe.  The  bride 
.  the  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  Jourdan 
Ltkinson,  an  author  and  anthropolo- 
ist. 

I  "She  married  James  B.  Wise." 

Anybody  check  his  shoes? 

—Mr.  Harper 
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How  YOU  can  enjoy  increased  vitality, 
a  more  productive  life,  and  greater 
happiness  -  through  balanced  living .  .  . 

THE  MAGIC  OF 
BALANCED  LIVING 

A  Man's  Key  to  Health, 
Weil-Being  and  Peace  of  Mind 

By  JOHN  TEBBEL 

Introduction  by  Alvin  C.  Drummond,  M.D. 

Yes,  through  the  proper  combination  of  work,  health,  sex, 
rest  and  recreation,  you  can  achieve  a  well-adjusted  life — one 
that  rewards  you  with  the  joys,  peace  of  mind,  and  satisfactions 
that  are  rightfully  yours.  Whether  you  are  20,  40,  60  or  80 
years  old,  here's  the  latest  authoritative  advice  on  all  aspects 
of  day-to-day  living  to  guide  you. 

Whatever  your  problems  as  a  man:  sex,  health,  personality,  marriage, 
the  children,  financial  worries,  social  contacts,  your  age  or  your  job, 
this  new,  scientific,  plain-spoken  book  shows  you  how  to  go  about  solving 
them.  The  author,  John  Tebbel,  speaks  to  you  as  man  to  man,  bringing 
you  in  a  single  book  the  latest  medical  information  and  tested  psychologi- 
cal advice. 

Frank  answers  .... 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  health  questions  that  per- 
plex men  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  that  this  book  answers  for 
you,  clearly  and  frankly: 

•  What  makes  a  sane  sex  life? 

•  Can  ulcers  be  avoided? 

•  How  much  sleep  do  you 
need  ? 

•  What  is  the  right  diet  for  a 
man  your  age  and  size? 

•  Can  you  and  your  wife  get 
along  better? 

•  What  can  you  do  to  relieve 
nervous  tension,  avoid  heart 
strain? 

•  How  important  is  exercise  to 
your  general  health? 

•  What  are  beneficial  work 
habits? 

•  What  should  you  know  about 
the  new  drugs? 

Live  a  longer,  healthier,  richer  life  .  .  . 

Take  advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity  to  profit  from  these 
common-sense  suggestions  made  by  leading  specialists  from  America's 
most  famous  clinics  and  hospitals.  Let  this  amazingly  straightforward 
and  inspiring  guide  help  you  make  the  most  of  your  life. 

 Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  THE  MAGIC  OE  BALANCED  LIVING  for  ten 
days'  free  examination.   Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $3.50  plus  a  few  con: 
mailing  charges,  or  return  the  book  postpaid. 

Name   

(Please  Print) 

Address   

City   Zone   State  

5109C 

SAVE!   If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay  mailing  charges.    Same  return 
privilege. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  BALANCED 
LIVING  is  a  sound,  sensible, 
overall  plan  for  living  a  full, 
satisfying   life.    It  gives  you: 

— 16  ingredients  for  a  happy, 
balanced  life 

— 7  steps  toward  emotional  re- 
adjustment 

— 5  point  ulcer  preventive  pro- 
gram 

— 7  specific  signals  that  warn 

you  to  slow  down  or  change 

your  habits 
— 9  point  program  for  growing 

old  gracefully 
— 5  case  histories  of  men  with 

sex  problems 
— And  much  more 


The  man  who 
wouldn't  give  up 

500  massed  rockets  shook  the  brand-new 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  screamed  up  into  the  May  eve- 
ning and  showered  the  city  with  red  and  gold. 

While  behind  a  darkened  window,  a  big,  gaunt 
man  sat  and  watched,  too  crippled  and  pain- 
wracked  to  attend  the  opening  day  festivities  for 
the  bridge. 

This  was  a  pity,  for  he  had  built  it. 

Which  means  that  when  money  gave  out,  Chief 
Engineer  Roebling  pleaded  for  more.  When  dis- 
turbing changes  of  plan  had  to  be  made.  Roebling 
fought  them  through.  And  when  a  hundred  pan- 
icked men  were  trapped  under  the  East  River  in  a 
flooded  caisson.  Roebling  saved  them. 

Spinning  the  giant  steel  spiderweb  not  only 
exacted  13  vears  of  Roebling's  life,  from  1870  to 
1883,  but  very  early  in  the  game  it  crippled  him 
forever  with  the  caisson  disease. 

But  he  never  gave  up.  saw  the  job  through  to 
the  end.  His  were  the  courage,  skill  and  vision 
that  make  Americans  a  nation  of  great  builders— 
a  strong,  growing  nation.  And  a  nation  whose 
Savings  Bonds  rank  with  the  world  s  finest  in- 
vestments. 

For  the  constructive  strength  of  168  million 
Americans  stands  behind  these  Bonds.  This  is  why, 
when  you  buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  our  Govern- 
ment can  absolutely  guarantee  the  safety  of  your 
principal  — up  to  any  amount  — and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest you  receive. 

You  cannot  get  a  better  guarantee  than  that. 
Why  not  invest  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  regularly 
—where  you  bank  or  through  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  where  you  work?  And  hold  the  Savings 
Bonds  you  have. 

Safe  as  America—  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated 
by  this  publication  in  cooperation  ivith  the  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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From  Society  Back  to  People 


CONTEMPORARY  American  society 
must  be  more  self-conscious  than  any  other 
that  has  ever  existed.  Threatened  from  without, 
it  constantly  re-examines  itself  in  search  of  re- 
assuring sources  of  strength  or  eradicable  sources 
of  weakness.  Altering  rapidly  within,  it  feels  the 
painful  awareness  of  self  which,  as  adolescence 
shows,  often  accompanies  swift  change. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  investigation  of  society  and  its  members  has 
become  a  gigantic  enterprise.  With  the  hope  of 
using  people  more  efficiently,  business  and  educa- 
tion and  the  military  test  and  retest  their  captive 
audiences.  In  search  of  new  markets,  business 
polls  and  samples  the  audience  it  hopes  to  cap- 
ture. In  the  name  of  science,  researchers  inter- 
view anyone  they  can  get  to  stop  long  enough  to 
answer  a  question.  The  analysts  of  social  be- 
havior have  at  their  disposal  vast  sums  of  money 
(from  taxation,  business,  and  the  foundations) 
and  an  array  of  techniques  that  strike  their  poten- 
tial victim  as  ranging  from  the  ludicrous  to  the 
terrifying. 

A  good  deal  of  the  information  that  has  been 
accumulated  about  society  is  buried  in  technical 
reports  and  journals,  but  since  the  war  several 
books  have  appeared  that  use  social  research, 
both  original  and  accumulated,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  present  a  vivid  image  of  society  to  the  general 
reader.  The  most  recent  of  these  books,  and  one 
of  the  best,  is  The  Organization  Man  by  William 
H.  Whyte,  Jr.  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $5). 

THE    RISE    OF  "bELONCINCNESS" 

THE  Organization  Man  is  both  a  highly  par- 
ticularized description  of  a  narrow  segment 
of  American  society  and  a  highly  generalized 
indictment  of  American  society  as  a  whole. 
The  segment  Whyte  has  chosen  to  write  about  is 
composed  of  the  young  men  (roughly  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five)  who  have 
elected  to  make  their  careers  in  large  corpora- 
tions.   He  tells  in  abundant  and  entertaining 


detail  how  they  are  selected  and  trained,  what 
they  regard  as  the  good  life,  how  they  amuse 
themselves  and  spend  their  money,  what  they 
expect  of  the  churches  they  attend  and  the  schools 
they  send  their  children  to,  and  so  on. 

From  his  extensive  knowledge  of  this  group, 
Whyte  goes  on  to  argue  that  Americans  have 
turned  a  corner  in  the  moral  basis  of  their  lives, 
that  they  have  abandoned,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  abandoning,  what  he  calls  the  Protestant  Ethic 
(belief  in  individual  salvation  through  work, 
thrift,  and  competitive  struggle)  in  favor  of  what 
he  calls  the  Social  Ethic  (belief  in  "belonging- 
ness,"  belief  in  the  group  as  the  source  of  crea- 
tivity, and  belief  in  science  as  a  way  of  achieving 
"belongingness").  In  making  this  analysis  Whyte 
is  obviously  under  the  influence  of  David  Ries- 
raan's  distinction  between  "inner-directed"  and 
"other-directed"  people;  but  where  Riesman  was 
primarily  concerned  with  showing  a  change  in 
the  way  people  behave,  Whyte  tries  to  go  a  step 
further  and  show  a  change  in  the  way  they  think 
they  ought  to  behave. 

Whyte  is  not  pleased  with  the  consequences 
of  the  Social  Ethic  as  he  sees  them.  He  thinks 
that  it  results  in  the  exaltation  of  mediocrity  and 
discourages,  in  science  and  art  and  daily  life,  the 
creative  individual  who  is  society's  only  source  of 
innovation.  Man  has  been  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated to  serve  the  great  bureaucratized  collective 
that  is  the  modern  corporation;  he  has  become  a 
steady  uninventive  producer  and  a  steady  un- 
critical consumer  who  doesn't  believe  in  making 
any  trouble  for  anyone,  including  himself;  soon 
he  will  be  as  contented  as  a  cow,  with  the  same 
herd-like  instincts,  the  same  routine  demands, 
and  the  same  passive  acceptance  of  being  milked. 

The  argument  of  The  Organization  Man  is 
vigorously  and  intelligently  presented,  with  a 
fascinating  mass  of  fresh  evidence.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  society  he  lives  in  will  find  it 
absorbing  read  hit;. 

Yet  the  argument  need  not  be  accepted  un- 
critically. There  is  obviously  a  question  about 
how  well  the  young  trainees  and  junior  execu- 
tives of  large  corporations  represent  American 
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society  as  a  whole.  These  young  men  have  chosen 
the  life  of  "corporation  men"  for  themselves,  and 
the  corporations  in  turn  have  carefully  picked 
them  out  as  the  men  most  suitable  for  corpora- 
tion needs.  So  selective  a  group  will  hardly  sup- 
port such  a  mass  of  generalization  as  Whyte 
builds  upon  them,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
he  adduces  a  good  deal  of  evidence  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  American  life  from  other  sources, 
most  brilliantly  from  popular  fiction. 

Other  more  or  less  quibbling  objections  of  this 
sort  could  be  raised;  but,  as  I  read  it,  the  book 
is  open  to  a  much  more  fundamental  criticism. 
Whyte  uses  one  sort  of  Social  Ethic  to  damn  an- 
other sort.  The  clearest  evidence  lies  in  the 
attitude  toward  gifted  people  that  runs  through 
the  book.  Whyte  wants  us  to  allow  greater  free- 
dom to  gifted  people  because  in  that  xoay  society 
wilt  get  more  good  out  of  them.  He  is,  appar- 
ently, quite  ready  to  accept  usefulness  to  the 
group  as  a  standard  for  treating  people:  he  sim- 
ply thinks  that  the  best  cows  will  give  more 
milk  if  they  are  granted  a  larger  pasture  to 
graze  in. 

When  we  respect  every  man  for  what  he  is,  a 
unique  creation,  talent  will  have  its  innings  and 
so  will  many  another  human  quality  as  admirable 
as  talent.  When  we  treat  every  man  on  the  basis 
of  what  Ave  can  get  out  of  him,  talent  and  every 
other  human  quality  will  suffer.  Social  innova- 
tion is  not,  as  Whyte  seems  to  assume,  an  end  in 
itself  or  a  good  thing  in  itself. 

It  does  not  clarify  the  argument  very  much  to 
confuse  respect  for  individuality  with  belief  in 
individualism,  as  the  framework  of  Whyte's  argu- 
ment tends  to  do.  Individualism  is  the  economic 
doctrine  that  the  world's  work  is  best  done  on  the 
principle  of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost;  it  is  the  practical  consequence 
of  what  Whyte  calls  the  Protestant  Ethic.  Indi- 
viduality is  the  unique  quality  every  human 
being  has;  it  is  what  Whyte  thinks  the  Social 
Ethic  neglects.  The  two  are  really  very  different 
things.  One  is  a  passing  idea  about  how  to  get 
work  done  and  the  other  is  an  eternal  wonder 
of  the  world.  There  were  men  who  respected 
individuality  long  before  individualism  was  ever 
heard  of;  there  will  be  such  men  after  individual- 
ism is  forgotten. 

When  Whyte  does  not  merely  reinterpret  the 
morality  he  is  opposing,  he  emerges  as  a  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  man.  But  then  the  moralist  and 
the  sociologist  in  him  seem  to  be  at  loggerheads. 
The  best  example  is  provided  by  his  cliscussion 
of  the  personality  tests  by  which  large  corpora- 
tions attempt  to  assess  their  employees.  Whyte 
has  nothing  good  to  say  for  these  tests  and  casti- 
gates them  in  no  uncertain  terms;  he  advises  peo- 
ple to  evade  their  impertinence  by  cheating  and 
provides  an  appendix  on  how  to  do  it.  Yet 
obviously  he  could  not  have  written  his  book 
without  asking  a  lot  of  impertinent  questions 


himself.  Has  a  sociologist  any  more  right  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  others  than  a  personality- 
tester  has? 

Yet  I  think  Whyte  is  essentially  right:  I  think 
that  American  society  has  turned  a  corner  in  its 
prevailing  beliefs  about  what  makes  life  worth 
living,  and  the  fact  that  Whyte  can  write  a 
book  praising  by  implication  the  very  qualities 
in  human  beings  that  were  most  deplored  by 
similar  writers  twenty  years  ago  proves  it.  The 
change,  however,  may  be  less  a  reprehensible 
shift  in  ideology  than  an  attempt  to  keep  life  on 
a  human  scale  in  a  world  increasingly  dominated 
by  very  large  organizations.  Whyte  thinks  that 
the  young  men  he  describes  have  sold  out  to  the 
organizations,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  inter- 
pret their  style  of  life  as  a  very  low-keyed  and 
scarcely-understood  but  heartfelt  form  of  protest. 

Men  and  women  want  to  feel  useful,  but  they 
resent,  and  very  properly  resent,  the  feeling  of 
being  used.  In  a  society  dominated  by  such  vast 
collectivities  as  business  and  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  army,  it  is  very  hard  not  to  feel 
more  used  than  useful.  If  people  who  make  their 
livings  in  such  collectivities  are  turning  more  and 
more  for  their  satisfaction  in  life  to  their  mem- 
bership in  small  groups  (the  family,  a  neighbor- 
hood, a  volunteer  group),  if  they  are  cultivating 
the  qualities  in  themselves  that  make  for  useful- 
ness there  rather  than  the  qualities  that  make  for 
more  spectacular  success  in  the  great  world,  h 
may  be  an  assertion  of  the  human  scale  that  is 
really  a  rejection  ol  the  great  organization. 

OTHER    VOICES.    OTHER  DOOMS 

RUSSELL  LYNES'  A  Surfeit  of  Honey 
(Harper,  S3)  provides  a  number  of  parallels 
to  The  Organization  Man.  It  is  a  much  more 
casual  book  than  Whyte's,  really  a  collection  of 
incidental  essays,  and  it  makes  no  pretense  either 
to  thoroughness  in  its  investigations  or  to  finality 
in  its  conclusions.  The  one  poll  Lynes  attempted 
to  take  (on  the  subject  of  who  is  now  considered 
a  lady)  is  both  frankly  naive  in  method  and 
refreshingly  unimpressive  in  its  results.  A  Surfeit, 
of  Honey  is  essentially  an  entertaining  and 
unmethodical  series  of  observations  on  how 
American  manners  have  been  changed  by  post- 
war prosperity. 

Yet  the  essays  as  a  group  make  a  number  of 
telling  points,  some  overtly  and  some  by  indirec- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting,  at  least  in  the 
light  of  Whyte's  analysis,  is  that  the  American 
no  longer  regards  his  job  as  the  center  of  his  life 
to  anything  like  the  extent  he  once  did.  Lynes 
shows  young  men  who  are  more  and  more  mak- 
ing their  homes  the  center  of  their  lives,  by 
taking  an  increasing  part  in  housekeeping  and 
the  care  of  children  (another  aspect,  perhaps,  of 
the  domestication  and  taming  of  the  male  ani- 
mal); he  shows  men  of  all  ages  dressing  for  their 
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leisure  hours  in  clothes  that  deny 
their  economic  functions;  he  otters 
evidence  that  the  idea  of  the  good 
life  entertained  hy  young  people  of 
both  sexes  is  no  longer  primarily 
built  on  the  hope  of  success  on  the 
job. 

In  his  most  original  essay  Lynes 
discusses  a  social  group  he  calls  "The 
Upper  Bohemians."  They  are  brokers 
of  ideas  and  culture  who  stand  in  a 
somewhat  detached  and  speculative 
relation  to  their  own  work  and  every- 
body else's,  receptive  to  new  ideas 
but  not  buffeted  by  every  change  of 
[fashion,  morally  sensitive  but  com- 
mitted to  no  program,  a  confra- 
ternity of  taste  and  attitude.  Often 
thev  are,  in  Whyte's  phrase,  "or- 
ganization men,"  upper  bureaucrats 
of  government  or  business  or  other  in- 
stitutions, but  they  remain  their  own 
(men  too.  Possibly  this  group  is  work- 
ing out  a  style  of  life  that  preserves 
individuality  among  the  collectivi- 
ties, though  the  ironic  humanism 
they  stand  for  is  a  difficult  faith  to 
maintain,  and  not  one  that  is  likely 
| to  be  popular  with  the  mass  of  men. 

Lynes  agrees  with  Whyte  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  postwar  years  has 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  morals 
land  manners,  but  except  for  one 
essay  (on  the  rejection  of  the  success- 
i  ideal  by  young  people)  his  evidence 
tends  to  be  quite  different.  Where 
I  Whyte  sees  the  effect  of  prosperity  as 
la  softening  up  of  society,  an  over- 
reliance  on  co-operation  and  groupi- 
ness,  and  a  decline  in  aggression  and 
competitiveness,  Lynes  sees  a  harden- 
ing of  heart  in  society,  with  people 
growing  more  grasping  and  less  con- 
siderate of  one  another  than  they 
were  in  the  Depression.  One  cer- 
tainty society  can  count  on:  harsh 
things  will  always  be  said  about  it, 
but  they  will  not  always  be  the  same 
things. 

LUDWIG  von  Mises,  author  of 
The  Anti-Capitalistic  Mentality  (Van 
Nostrand,  S3. 75),  is  sure  that  society 
is  going  to  hell  in  a  hack  (govern- 
ment-owned) because  it  has  aban- 
doned the  pure  capitalism  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  book  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
why  so  many  people  have  questioned 
the  most  beneficent  system  ever 
worked  out  by  the  mind  of  man.  His 
explanation  is  simple.  Under  pure 
capitalism  the  market  was  a  place 


where  every  man  was  rewarded  ex- 
actly as  he  deserved  to  be  rewarded. 
This  showed  people  up  for  the  in- 
ferior stuff  they  were;  they  became  so 
envious  of  their  betters  that  they 
regarded  the  system  as  a  conspiracy 
against  them. 

(It  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  in  what 
tense  the  preceding  paragraph  should 
be  written,  because  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  the  story  Von  Mises 
recounts  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  He  describes  capitalism  as  it 
was  perhaps  in  1850,  a  collection  of 
small  entrepreneurs  who  had  never 
heard  of  a  corporation;  yet  he  says 
that  it  put  television  sets  and  auto- 
mobiles into  the  hands  of  workers, 
which  happened  a  good  deal  later 
and  only  after  the  pure  capitalism 
he  describes  had  been  considerably 
modified.  Again,  Von  Mises  de- 
scribes how  the  capitalist  is  mis- 
treated in  contemporary  fiction,  but 
his  discussion  shows  that  he  hasn't 
read  a  novel  on  the  subject  written 
since  the  'thirties.  What  a  shock  he 
will  have  if  he  ever  comes  across  Caslt 
McCall.) 

One  area,  however,  in  which  Von 
Mises  does  not  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  market  is  economics.  His  own 
theories  of  economics  happen  not  to 
have  fared  very  well  in  either  the 
commercial  or  the  intellectual  mar- 
ketplace. Virtually  all  his  work  that 
has  been  published  in  this  country 
has  been  brought  out  by  noncom- 
mercial presses,  and  the  reception  it 
has  received  has  not  been  uniformly 
appreciative.  But  Von  Mises  rejects 
the  market  decision  on  his  work  not 
because  he  is  envious  of  his  betters, 
as  the  rest  of  us  do,  but  because 
sound  economics  is  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  ("propaganda  and  indoc- 
trination has  well  succeeded  in  en- 
forcing its  taboos").  It  is  still  the 
anti-capitalist  mentality. 

IN  HIS  collection  of  three  lectures 
on  education,  Constraint  and  Variety 
in  American  Education  (University 
of  Nebraska  Press,  $2.75),  David 
Riesman  deals  at  some  length  with 
an  idea  that  is  also  one  of  Whyte's 
major  conclusions  in  The  Organiza- 
tion Man— namely,  that  education 
ought  to  serve  as  some  kind  of  brake 
on  society.  Whyte  argues  that  now 
when  society  is  so  enamored  of  the 
Social  Ethic  our  schools  should  do 
all  they  can  to  encourage  and  de- 
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I  want  to  say  something  about 
poetry.  And  if  your  initial  reac- 
tion is  to  shrug  and  turn  the 
page,  I  hope  you'll  resist  the  im- 
pulse and  bear  with  me. 

There  are  times  when  it  seems 
that  poetry  has  become  an  un- 
mentionable word.  The  impres- 
sion exists  that,  in  a  television 
age,  poetry  is  too  difficult,  too 
demanding;  or  that  it  is  neither 
useful  nor  enjoyable;  or  that  it 
is  written  only  for  a  small  group 
of  self-appointed  initiates. 

In  part  this  situation  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  modern  poet's  concern 
with  form  more  than  content,  his 
seeming  desire  to  be  difficult 
rather  than  clear;  and  in  part  it 
is  a  result  of  contemporary  teach- 
ing which  emphasizes  analysis 
rather  than  understanding. 

Yet  the  best  poetry  illumines 
the  human  heart  in  a  way  that 
the  best-selling  novelist,  or  even 
the  newest  psychoanalyst,  can 
never  do. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
this,  I  suggest  you  look  into 
Lloyd  Frankenberg's  new  book, 
"Invitation  to  Poetry,"  which  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

The  book  is  an  anthology  of 
poems  from  John  Skelton  to  Dy- 
lan Thomas,  arranged  with  com- 
ments by  a  man,  a  poet  himself, 
who  has  done  much  to  restore 
poetry  to  a  degree  of  popularity. 
His  comments  add  to  our  under- 
standing and  increase  our  pleas- 
ure in  the  many  great  poems 
which  constitute  the  major  part 
of  the  book. 

It's  an  ideal  volume  on  which 
to  spend  any  extra  Christmas 
cash,  an  even  better  one  to  turn 
into  a  New  Year's  resolution. 

<£<£  Day 

EDITOR-ATLARGE 

Doubleday  &  Company,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  Lloyd  Frankenberg's  "Invita- 
tion to  Poetry"  ($6.75).  Mr.  Franken- 
berg  has  also  recorded  for  Columbia 
Records  a  new  album  called  "A  Round 
of  Poems,"  on  which  he  reads  and  dis- 
cusses many  of  the  poems  in  his  book. 
Book  and  record  may  be  obtained  from 
your  own  bookseller,  including  any  of 
the  30  Doubleday  Book  Shops. 
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velop  individuality:  and  Riesman 
makes  much  the  same  point  in  advo- 
cating what  he  calls  a  "counter- 
cyclical policy"  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Riesman  sees  more  difficulty  in 
putting  such  a  policy  into  effect  than 
VVhyte  does.  Yet  curiously  enough 
he  finds  a  potential  source  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  tone  of  educa- 
tion in  young  people  of  the  very 
sort  that  Whyte  considers  to  he  set- 
ting the  prevailing  tone  of  contem- 
porary society:  "Young  people  who 
no  longer  seek  fame  and  monetary 
success.  .  .  .  Rejecting  uncongenial 
intellectuality,  they  want  to  work 
with  people,  to  help  people  .  .  ."  and 
so  on.  Such  young  people  certainh 
exist,  and  they  are  just  as  nice  as 
Riesman  says  they  are,  hut  they  are 
not  going  to  alter  education  greatly. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  schools  to  be 
very  different  from  the  society  that 
supplies  their  students  and  pays  their 
bills. 

Riesman's  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
introductory  essay  in  the  sociology  of 
education,  with  as  many  ideas  as  a 
dog  has  fleas.  The  ideas  deserve  to 
be  called  suggestive,  stimulating,  and 
every  other  adjective  that  indicates 
pleasure  at  meeting  them  without 
necessarily  indicating  agreement,  ft 
is  not  easy  to  grasp  all  the  ideas  as 
they  fly  past,  but  that  need  worry  no 
reader:  he  will  soon  meet  them  all 
again  in  other  men's  books. 

FEW  books  of  social  criticism  are 
as  witty  as  Robert  Wernick's  They've 
Got  Your  Number  (Morrow,  .S2.95). 
This  is  an  attack  on  the  science— or, 
as  Wernick  would  say,  the  pseudo- 
science— of  psychological  testing.  In 
many  ways  Wernick's  case  against 
testing  resembles  Whyte's,  and  like 
Whyte  he  suggests  that  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  tests  is  to 
cheat.  (Actually,  what  both  writers 
call  cheating  is  simply  giving  the 
tester  what  he  wants,  and  everybody 
tries  to  do  that  anyway  if  there  is 
something  at  stake  for  him  in  the 
test.  The  difficulty  with  personality 
testing  is  that  the  amateur  has  the 
Devil's  own  time  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  tester  wants,  and  on  that 
subject  Whyte  and  Wernick  are 
helpful.) 

But  there  are  differences  between 
Whyte's  and  Wernick's  positions. 
Whyte  thinks  that  the  main  trouble 


with  personality  tests  is  that  per- 
sonnel men  use  the  results  to  erect 
tyrannical  standards  of  normality; 
when  he  administered  tests  used  in 
the  selection  of  corporation  trainees 
to  the  highest  executives  of  the  same 
corporations  he  found  that  the  execu- 
tives failed— they  were  too  eccentric 
or  lopsided,  they  were  not  normal 
enough.  This  does  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  tests;  it  only  ques- 
tions the  validity  of  the  way  the 
results  are  used. 

Wernick,  on  the  other  hand,  ques- 
tions the  tests  themselves.  He  flatly 
denies  that  anything  has  been  proved 
about  any  mental  test,  and  he  cer- 
tainly implies  that  very  little  has 
been  proved  by  any  mental  test.  And 
where  Whyte  objects  to  tests  because, 
as  they  are  interpreted,  they  do  not 
lead  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  peo- 
ple, Wernick  questions  the  very  no- 
tion that  people  ought  to  be  used 
efficiently.  In  the  end  he  puts  his 
faith  in  "the  stubborn,  untidy,  unsta- 
tistical,  old-Adamish  remainder  of 
humanity  in  us." 

Probably  Wernick's  argument  is 
too  condensed  to  convince  readers 
who  are  not  predisposed  in  its  favor, 
but  anyone  will  enjoy  such  passages 
as  the  brilliant  account  of  how  to 
make  up  a  personality  test— Wernick 
imagines  an  aging  Don  Juan  who 
does  not  want  to  waste  his  flagging 
energies  on  unsusceptible  ladies  and 
constructs  a  test  by  which  the  Don 
can  decide  where  his  remaining 
talent  can  be  most  profitably  de- 
ployed. 

The  writing  verges  on  the  smart- 
aleckv,  but  it  is  certainly  entertain- 
ing. For  instance:  "The  first  Tester 
of  whom  we  have  adequate  record 
was  the  Sphinx,  who  sat  by  the  road 
outside  Thebes  and  asked  passers-by 
her  famous  riddle:  what  goes  on  four 
legs  i)i  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon, 
and  on  three  at  sunset?  Those  who 
gave  the  wrong  answer  were  de- 
voured forthwith.  (Perhaps  here  we 
see  the  derivation  of  the  term  'raw 
score'  used  in  modern  psychometrics.) 
The  Sphinx  was  only  a  primitive 
monster,  and  had  only  one  string  to 
her  bow,  but  she  had  hit  upon  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  most 
up-to-date  schools  of  testing:  the 
testee  must  have  no  idea  of  what  he 
is  being  tested  for.  If  Oedipus  had 
known  that  the  prize  for  the  right 
answer  was  the  kingship  of  Thebes, 
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he  |>i ol).il)I\  would  have  wasted  his 
time  cramming  up  on  Aristotle's 
Politics.*' 


JUST  LOOKING 

FOR  TUN  A  T  E  L  V  the  universe 
contains  many  things  besides  human 
society  and  its  problems,  and  some 
of  them  are  a  good  deal  fairer  to  look 
upon.  In  Forms  and  Patterns  in 
Nature  (Pantheon,  $7.50)  Wolf 
Strache  has  assembled  a  group  of 
about  ninety  photographs  that  strik- 
ingly recall  how  strange  and  beau- 
tiful and  inexplicable  the  face  of 
the  nonhunian  world  is.  Strache's 
particular  interest  lies  in  the  seem- 
ingly meaningless  and  casual  way  in 
which  nature  repeats  forms.  "Inex- 
haustible though  Nature  is  in  de- 
signing shapes,"  he  writes  in  his  brief 
Preface,  "she  may  use  the  same  de- 
sign in  various  aspects— on  a  large 
scale  and  on  a  small  scale,  in  min- 
erals and  in  plants,  in  animals,  and 
in  the  immense  spaces  of  earth  and 
sky." 

By  exploiting  the  resources  of  the 
modern  camera,  Strache  has  been 
able  to  reveal  some  of  the  visual 
metaphors  latent  in  nature.  For  in- 
stance, he  juxtaposes  a  photograph 
of  tree-like  forked  lightning  and  an 
aerial  photograph  of  a  tree-like  creek 
system,  or  he  groups  together  a  pic- 
ture of  the  fur  of  a  jaguar  and  a  pie 
ture  of  the  similarly  marked  cross 
section  of  a  sheep  bone.  Strache 
thinks  that  such  resemblances  of  de- 
sign in  widely  different  places  in 
nature  have  no  scientific  meaning, 
but  in  some  instances  there  must  be 
like  principles  involved.  For  in- 
stance, the  skeleton  of  a  sole  revealed 
in  an  x-ray  photograph  not  only 
looks  like  the  rib  structure  of  certain 
leaves  but  must  also  involve  some- 
what similar  engineering  principles. 
Yet  Strache  is  quite  right  in  em- 
phasizing the  metaphoric,  poetic 
quality  of  his  work,  for  its  cumula- 
tive effect  is  to  restore  our  wonder 
at  the  look  of  things. 

Each  picture  is  provided  with  an 
informative  description,  but  the  re- 
productions are  not,  unhappily, 
cjuite  first  rate. 

A  BOOK  that  accomplishes  much 
the  same  effect  as  Forms  and  Patterns 
in  Nature,  though  in  words  instead 
of  pictures,  is  The  Great  Migrations 


by  Georges  Blond  (Macmillan,  $4) 
Mere  the  subject  is  the  intricate  pat 
tern  of  movement  created  by  living 
creatures.  Blond  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  this  vast  and 
much-disputed  subject,  limiting  him 
self  to  the  migrations  of  birds,  eels 
and  salmon  (one  goes  out  to  sea  to 
breed,  the  other  returns  from  the  sea 
to  breed),  buffalo,  locusts,  and  lem 
mings.  But  these  are  enough  to  give 
the  reader  a  good  introduction  and 
to  encourage  further  reading  in  the 
field. 

Blond's  method  of  presenting  his 
material  is  not  always  exactly  felici- 
tous. Often  he  tries  to  turn  it  into 
narrative  of  a  rather  puerile  sort,  his 
tone  is  sometimes  portentous,  and  he 
vulgarizes  the  scientific  theories  con 
cerning  migration  in  a  way  that  does 
not  flatter  the  reader's  intelligence. 
In  short,  he  somewhat  under-rates 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  material 
and  correspondingly  over-rates  his 
own  capacity  to  make  it  more  in- 
teresting. But  the  material  triumphs 
over  the  presentation;  even  Blond's 
ill-advised  attempt  to  write  the  chap- 
ter on  lemming  migrations  in  the 
first  person  ("I  am  a  lemming,"  he 
begins)  cannot  make  it  less  than 
fascinating. 

BACK     TO  PEOPLE 

ON  THE  dust  jacket  of  her  new 
novel,    The    Fountain  Overflows 

(Viking,  S5),  Rebecca  West  explains 
how  the  idea  for  it  came  to  her  out 
of  the  blue  one  afternoon  at  tea,  but 
the  book  reads  like  an  autobio- 
graphical memoir,  and  on  the  few 
points  where  the  facts  of  Miss  West's 
early  life  are  readily  available  it 
seems  to  reflect  them  faithfully.  Her 
mother,  for  instance,  was  a  musician, 
like  the  mother  in  the  book,  and  her 
father  was  a  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer  with  a  deep  interest  in  social 
questions,  like  the  father  in  the  book. 

Speculation  on  this  subject  is  less 
idle  than  it  often  is  because  The 
Fountain  Overflows  is  rather  better 
as  a  memoir  than  as  a  novel.  The 
structure  has  some  of  the  rambling 
quality  of  reminiscence,  and  the  illu- 
sion of  fiction  is  often  dispelled  by 
extended  comparisons  of  past  and 
present,  and  by  other  commentary 
fascinating  in  itself  but  more  at  home 
in  essays  or  recollections.  There  is 
also  something  unforgiven,  some  fail- 
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Let  us  find 
out  together: 

"J  might  be  able  to 
tell  you,  but  it  would 
not  be  your  discovery 
and  so  it  would  be  utterly 
useless.  We  will  discover  it 
together." 

Krishnamurti 
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ure  of  sympathy,  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  narrator  and  her  older 
sister  which  suggests,  alas,  family  life 
recalled  rather  than  pure  literary 
creation.  Perhaps  this  memoir-like 
quality  arises  from  the  fact  that  Miss 
West's  brilliant  powers  of  character- 
ization are  more  analytical  than 
presentational;  she  talks  about  her 
characters  so  wonderfully  that  what 
they  do  sometimes  seems  pallid  by 
comparison. 

The  characters  are  the  glory  of 
the  book,  but  the  theme  developed 
through  them  is  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting. It  deals  again  with  Miss 
West's  favorite  subject  of  loyalty;  the 
particular  problem  this  time  is  the 
effect  on  children  Avhen  their  par- 
ents' loyalties  are  divided  between 
domestic  affection  and  some  more 
abstract  commitment.  The  father's 
passion  for  social  justice  combined 
with  his  almost  complete  imprac- 
ticality  in  daily  life  makes  him  a 
withdrawn  but  mythically  heroic 
figure  for  his  children,  a  man  whose 
love  they  can  only  hope  to  deserve. 
The  mother's  equally  powerful  pas- 
sion for  music  has  quite  a  different 
effect;  although  it  alienates  the  one 
unmusical  child  from  the  family  as  a 
whole,  it  gives  the  lives  of  the  other 
children  an  extra  dimension,  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  that  raises  them 
above  the  poverty  and  pettiness  of 
the  neighborhood  they  live  in  and 
makes  their  youth  a  thrilling  appren- 
ticeship rather  than  mere  time  to  be 
passed.  (There  is  at  least  curiosity- 
value  in  the  fact  that  Heritage,  the 
semi-autobiographical  novel  pub- 
lished recently  by  Miss  West's  son 
Anthony  West,  also  deals  with  the 
effect  on  a  child  of  the  division  of  a 
mother's  loyalties  between  her  art 
and  her  offspring.  The  two  books 
are  not  otherwise  much  alike.) 

This  is  one  of  Miss  West's  best 
books.  In  the  non-fiction  that  has 
won  her  such  a  large  audience  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  where  her 
reporting  leaves  off  and  her  imagina- 
tion takes  over,  but  that  considera- 
tion matters  very  little,  if  it  matters 
at  all,  in  The  Fountain  Overflows. 

ANOTHER  very  winning  recent 
work  of  fiction  is  a  book  that  bears 
the  unambiguous  title  Stories  (Far- 
rar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy,  $3.95)  and 
lives  up  to  its  title  abundantly  by 
containing  five  stories  by  Jean  Staf- 


ford, four  by  John  Cheever,  and 
three  each  by  Daniel  Fuchs  and  Wil- 
liam Maxwell.  Since  the  four  writers 
represented  are  (apparently)  friends, 
the  standard  reviewer's  dodge  for 
dealing  with  collections  of  short 
stories— namely,  playing  off  one 
writer  against  another,  if  possible  to 
their  mutual  disadvantage— seems 
even  less  appropriate  than  usual.  So 
you  will  have  to  resort  to  the  pleas- 
ant expedient  of  reading  Stories  for 
yourself  to  discover  which  of  the 
four  contributors  is  the  best,  and 
why,  and  I  will  content  myself  with 
calling  your  particular  attention  to 
the  work  of  Daniel  Fuchs,  who  is  less 
well  known  than  his  fellows  but  no 
less  talented. 

Fuchs'  stories  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance:  all  of  them  create  ani 
atmosphere  of  denuding  humiliation 
in  which  here  and  there  a  solitary 
figure  tries  to  cling  to  some  covering 
of  decent  human  dignity.  The  best 
of  the  group,  "The  Golden  West," 
also  contains  the  one  character 
wholly  successful  at  this  enterprise, 
a  superb  old  Jewish  woman  who  lives 
with  her  horrible  movie-making 
children  on  a  hill  outside  Holly- 
wood. She  has  survived  the  truth  of 
her  own  life  by  facing  it,  and  conse- 
quently the  evasions  that  those 
around  her  call  disillusion  cannot 
touch  her,  and  for  her  the  world  still] 
as  she  says,  "shimmers  before  the 
eyes."  A  fine  story  in  a  fine  collec- 
tion. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The  pre-Christmas  publishing  sea- 
son was  spiced  like  the  holiday  fruit 
cake  with  novels  of  suspense  for  post- 
holiday  convalescence.  I  suggest 
three,  of  most  divergent  background 
and  temper. 

Beware  the  Curves,  by  A.  A.  Fair. 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  under  this 
pseudonym,  brings  back  the  detec- 
tive partners  Donald  Lam  and  Ber- 
tha Cool  in  a  fine  slapdash  murder 
story,  ringing  in  plenty  of  sex  and 
unexpected  changes  in  plot.  Person- 
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ly  I  marvel  at  people  who  read 
:tective  stories  as  relaxers.  I  have 
be  on  my  toes  every  minute, 
pecially  in  courtroom  scenes,  or 
:fore  I  know  it  the  lawyer  or  the 
il-knowing  detective  slips  in  a  ques- 
m  that  turns  the  whole  affair  up- 
le  down.  In  any  case  the  fellows 
I  this  novel  are  as  quick  in  their 
bves  as  the  lady  detective  is  quick 
jter  money,  and  the  story  is  fast- 
pving  and  fun  if  you're  quick- 
kted  too.  Morrow,  S2.95 

he  Lighthearted  Quest,  by  Ann 

ridge. 

[  Ann  Bridge,  wife  of  a  retired  mem- 
rr  of  the  British  Consular  Service, 
Is  for  years  been  writing  novels  that 
mhine  a  remarkable  sense  of  place 
ith  a  rare  gift  for  narrative.  Ob- 
pusly  tli is  is  a  woman  who  knows 
fcd  loves  people  and  who  loves  and 
'!  intelligently  curious  about  the 
{aces  they  live  in.  It  makes  her 
Loks  a  delight  to  read.  In  this  one 
lyoung  Scotch  woman,  very  bright, 
|ry  beautiful,  goes  to  Morocco  in 
larch  of  a  missing  cousin,  and  stirs 
p  all  kinds  of  wonderful  trouble, 
he  plot  is  complicated  and  exciting 
jit  so  skillfully  woven  that  one 
ever  loses  the  thread  for  an  instant, 
ne  loves  the  people,  has  an  almost 
ngible  feel  of  sights,  sounds,  and 
hells  of  the  various  parts  of 
orocco— Casablanca,  Tangiers,  Fez, 
[arrakech— and  on  the  way  learns 
great  deal  about  national  problems 
id  international  attitudes  in  that 
joubled  part  of  the  world.  The 
lithor  of  Singing  Waters,  Peking 
•cnir,  and  Illyrian  Spring  is  first  of 
1  a  storyteller  but  she  is  also  a 
acher  who  makes  learning  a  great 
leasure.  Macmillan,  S3. 75 

[he  Linden  Affair,  by  Martha  Al- 
rand. 

I  The  suspense  in  this  story  too  is 
|i  the  area  of  international  intrigue 
lut  the  background  is  Munich  and 
le  C/ec  hoslovakian  border.  The 
lot  involves  German  prisoners  of 
Har  returned  from  Russia,  the  dread- 
Ijil  helplessness  of  people  whose 
jimilies,  possessions,  and  very  iden- 
I ties  have  been  wiped  out  by  war, 
Ih  American  Intelligence  man,  and, 
I If  course,  a  pretty  girl.  Basically 
Itrious  in  attitude,  lighthearted  but 
Ipnvincing  in  its  portrayal  of  human 
Motivations,  the  story  is  very  well 


written  and  intensely  absorbing.  By  I 
the  author  of  No  Surrender  and  The 
Mask  of  Alexander,  who  is  obviously 
at  home  in  the  European  settings 
she  describes.       Random  House.  $3 

The  Loving  Couple,  by  Virginia 
Rowans. 

Marital  disagreements,  based  as 
they  are  in  emotion,  are  usually  in- . 
comprehensible  to  friends  and  often 
to  the  participants  themselves  a  few 
hours  after  they  occur.  They  are 
usually  pretty  dull  too,  and  the  one 
related  here  is  no  exception.  The 
novel  has  a  gimmick.  The  first  half 
(covering  the  whole  day  of  the  quar- 
rel and  the  ensuing  separation)  is 
told  in  his  terms;  the  second  is  told 
in  hers,  with  about  seven  pages  of 
identical,  literal  overlap  at  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each.  To  make  it 
more  routine,  the  childless  pair  live 
in  Riveredge,  a  place  that  one  of 
the  characters  rightly  describes  as  "a 
pretentious  little  suburban  housing 
development."  You  had  to  be  rich, 
you  had  to  pass  a  membership  com- 
mittee to  get  into  this  paradise  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  The  story 
covers  one  day.  They  fight  in  the 
morning,  get  drunk  and  philander 
all  day,  during  the  course  of  which 
each  discovers  the  shoddiness  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the 
Riveredge  community.  Then,  dis- 
illusioned after  their  respective  rau- 
cous parties  at  the  Club  Rococo,  they 
meet  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing—just by  chance— staring  up  at 
the  poor  little  apartment  where 
they'd  spent  their  early  married  life. 
Right  there  on  the  sidewalk  they 
decide  to  give  up  their  $50,000  in- 
vestment in  Riveredge,  go  back  to 
the  old  apartment— and  have  a  baby. 
Even  as  a  light  comedy  of  manners 
it  fails  to  convince  this  reader, 
though  under  another  name  the 
author  wrote  that  smash  hit.  Auntie 
Mame.  Crowell,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

Collected  Poems  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  edited  by  Norma  Millay. 

Almost  every  literate  person  who 
grew  up  in  the  'twenties  must  have 
somewhere  on  his  bookshelves  a 
number  of  slim  black  volumes,  col 
lected  as  Miss  Millay  wrote  them— 
Renascence,  Iiurh  in  the  Snow,  The 
Harp  Weaver,  A  Few  Figs  From 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 
=will  never  make  you  one!=- 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Fill  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  Sfate  of  N.  Y.) 


THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  21-M 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test 
and  your  latest  catalog  to: 

Name  

Street  A  ddress  

City  or  Town  Zone. . .  .State  

(All  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 


J 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

The  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
1 1 1  us .  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  20-N,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  BEACH 
HOTEL 

Renowned  for  club-like 
atmosphere.  Gay.  luxu- 
rious, "ith  b'ork  lonp 
boardwalk  on  Fort  Laud- 
erdale's famed  beach. 
Grand  new  motel  annex. 
Private  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  puttinp 
green.  Power  and  sail- 
boats available  at  your 
private  dock.  Golf,  rid- 
ing nearby.  Air-condi- 
tioned large  marine  din- 
ing room  and  cocktail 
lounge.  Apartments  and 
suites  available,  many 
air-conditioned  bed- 
rooms, with  TV.  Open 
all  year.  Ample  Park- 
ing area.  Write  for 
further  details:  C.  G. 
Knight,  Owner-Manager. 

Davtona  Beach,  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
HOTEL.-INN-COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  famous 
beach.  A  complete  Re- 
sort entity,  occupying 
6  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  One  of  Florida's 
most  d  istingu  ished  ho- 
to  Is.  New  swimm  ing 
pool .  Air-conditioned 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking.  European .  At- 
tractive rates  now  pre- 
vailing.    Open  all  year 

MARATHON- 
BUCCANEER  LODGE,  on 
Vaca  Key.  The  Heart  of 
the  Florida  Keys.  "Relax 
and  Rest  Where  Fish- 
ing's Best."  Completely 
modern  cottages  with 
all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  suite 
in  a  fine  hotel.  Swim- 
ming   Pool    with  con- 


stantly changing  sea 
water.  Superb  Food, 
friendly  cocktail  lounge. 
For  reservations  and 
rates  write :  Robert 
Stock,  Managing  Direc- 
tor. Phone  Marathon 
4271. 

Key  West.  Fla. 

CASA  MARINA  HOTEL 
&  BEACH  CLUB.  South- 
ernmost Hotel  in  the 
U.  S.  Directly  on  the 
Ocean  in  the  midst  of  a 
tropical  garden.  200 
large  airy  rooms  com- 
manding charming 
vistas.  2  swimming 
pools,  tennis  courts, 
solarium,  fine  beach, 
cocktail  patio,  golf,  fish- 
i  n  g  .  Air-conditioned 
rooms  available.  For 
reservations  and  infor- 
mation write  Emmett 
F.  Conniff,  General 
Manager,  Phone  Cypress 
6-2115.  Open  all  year. 

CABLE    BEACH  MANOR 

On  beautiful  Cable 
Beach,  Nassau's  excl  u- 
sive  residential  area. 
Incomparable  luxury. 
Fully  furnished  apart- 
ments available  and 
equipped  for  leisure. 
One  or  two-room  suites. 
Weekly  or  long  term 
lease.  You  will  enjoy 
the  incredible  splendor 
of  Nassau  at  Cable 
Beach  Manor.  Private 
Beach,  Maid  Service, 
Telephones.  For  par- 
ticulars write:  Grosham 
Ltd.,  Box  1046,  Nas- 
sau, Bahamas. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell ;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT. 
Dept.    77-A,         7464    Clark    St..       Chicago    26,  III. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  a#,Hp^r?  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  ot  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

3  2 -page  catalogue  free. 
Tbuth  Seeker  Co.      38  Park  Row.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 
You  name  it — we  find  itl  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Bend  us  your  wants  I 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


DELLA  MONTGOMERY 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  911,  Chicago  11,  III. 
WILL  FIND  THE  OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOK  YOU  WANT 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


Thistles,  to  mention  only  some  of 
them.  But  few  people  will  have  them 
all,  and  here  in  one  volume  we  have 
what  the  publishers  call  the  "defini- 
tive" collection:  all  the  sonnets, 
nearly  all  the  lyrics,  plus  sixteen 
poems  that  have  never  appeared  in 
any  other  collection.  In  a  way  one 
envies  those  who  will  read  the  poems 
for  the  first  time,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing very  special  about  renewing 
one's  youth  in  her  eternal  spring. 

Why  do  I  remember  you 
As  a  singing  bird? 

Harper,  $6 

The  Hokinson  Festival,  selected  by 
James  Reid  Parker. 

Also  full  of  nostalgia  of  the  'twen- 
ties and  'thirties  is  the  work  of  quite 
another  woman  artist  gathered  now 
in  a  "final"  collection  of  more  than 
450  cartoons  by  the  man  who  was 
her  collaborator.  The  dear  Hokin- 
son ladies  haven't  changed  a  bit  and 
their  happy  malapropisms—  remem- 
bered or  forgotten— are  as  fresh  and 
endearing  as  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. If  you  don't  know  Helen 
Hokinson's  ladies,  no  one  can  tell 
you  how  much  you  will  like  this 
book;  if  you  do  know  them,  no  one 
has  to.  A  splendid  gift  for  any  occa- 
sion. Dutton,  $5 

More  Recipes  With  a  Jug  of  Wine, 

by  Morrison  Wood. 

With  Christmas  over  and  the  long 
deep  months  of  winter  ahead  there's 
nothing  like  a  good  new  cookbook 
to  liven  up  the  kitchen,  the  cook, 
and  the  menu.  Whether  you  have 
used  its  predecessor,  With  a  Jug  of 
Wine,  or  not,  I  think  you'll  like 
using  this  one.  The  author  begins  by 
quoting  the  Psalmist  on  wine:  "it 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  and 
goes  on  to  a  blessedly  succinct  chap- 
ter on  its  names,  types,  and  uses. 
Next,  as  you  might  expect,  come  hors 
d'oeuvres,  soups,  fish,  meats,  game, 
and  so  on  through  every  succulent 
turn  of  the  food  table.  Some  of  the 
recipes  are  simple  methods  for  liven- 
ing up  most  usual  foods,  even  out  of 
cans.  Others  are  obviously  more 
elaborate  but  never  incomprehen- 
sible or  depressingly  difficult.  On  the 
contrary.  .  .  .  Just  now  you  may  think 
you  never  want  to  eat  a  mouthful  of 
turkey  ever  again  but  take  a  look  at 
any  of  these  recipes  for  cooking  it— 


especially  for  cooking  leftovers— and 
you'll  want  it  every  week:  Smothered 
Junior  Turkey,  Breast  of  Turkey, 
Deviled  Drumsticks,  Creamed  Tur- 
key and  Ham  Gourmet.  And  the 
reading  is  almost  as  satisfying  as  the 
eating.  Farrar,  Straus,  $3.95 

The  Circle  of  Guilt,  by  Frederic 
Wertham,  M.D. 

Dr.  Wertham  was  called  in  as  a 
psychiatrist  in  the  case  of  the 
seventeen-year-old  Puerto  Rican  boy 
who  murdered  an  innocent  fifteen- 
year-old  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 
This  is  the  story  of  what  the  doctor 
found  out  about  that  boy,  what  he 
feels  about  the  influence  of  comics, 
about  the  prejudice  against  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  boy  is  now  serving  a 
twenty-five  year  jail  sentence.  If  it 
is  an  unhappily  familiar  story,  it  is 
nonetheless  a  tragic  one  which  needs 
this  kind  of  clarification. 

Rinehart,  $3 

FORECAST 

Voices  from  the  Tomb?  No! 

For  a  medium  whose  demise  is 
constantly  being  prophesied  by  those 
of  little  faith,  fiction  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  arts  we  know.  For  instance, 
Doubleday  alone  (and  these  are  only 
highlights  on  the  list)  is  publishing 
The  Day  the  Money  Stopped  by 
Brendan  Gill  in  January,  The  Scape- 
goat by  Daphne  du  Marnier  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  Sword  and  Scalpel  by 
Frank  G.  Slaughter  in  March.  Har- 
per has  as  its  first  book  of  the  yearJ 
January  2,  the  Harper  Prize  Novel, 
Tower  in  the  West,  by  Frank  N orris, 
and  lists  for  later  in  the  Spring  The 
Wapshot  Chronicle  by  John  Cheever 
and  The  Spiral  Road  by  Jan  de 
Hartog,  and  for  Summer-Fall  The 
Trespassers  by  Alan  Le  May.  The 
Secret  of  Luke  by  Ignazio  Silone,  My 
Face  for  All  the  World  to  See  by 
Alfred  Hayes,  and  an  as  yet  untitled 
novel  by  Betty  Smith  whose  A  Tree 
Grows  in  Brooklyn  is  a  title  that  no 
one  has  forgotten.  And  April  will 
see  the  publication  of  One  Hour,  a 
novel  by  Lillian  Smith,  her  first  since 
Stra?ige  Fruit.  From  Harcourt  Brace. 

And  Lively  Too 

For  those  who  prefer,  in  spite  of 
the  evidence,  to  forget  fiction  and 


Since  1S94  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
— to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
trained  in  even-  respect  for  college  life. 
Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
miles  from  XT  (/-count  ry  and  cosmopolitan 
living.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  sports,  rid- 
ing, all  activities.  N'eu  Pictorial  Booklet. 
Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe.  BA..  MA.,  Hdm. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Kdurate  your  child  at  home.    Kindergarten — !tth  grade. 
Accredited.  Easy-to-follow  teaching  manual;  lessons,  books, 
supplies.    Guidance  by  Calvert  teachers.    Start  any  time, 
filst  vear.    Catalog.    Give  child's  age,  school  grade. 
Calvert  School.  71  W.  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10.  Md. 


OAK  GROVE 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
mrses.     Music    and    Art     emphasized.     College  town 

advantages.  Riding,  Skiing.  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
endieck  method  for  posture.    National  enrollment.  80th 

year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  B.I.  Catalogs. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson.  Box  43,   Northampton,  Mass. 


NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

Opportunity  f"r  Military  Training  with  E.R.C.  unit  on 
2«0-acre  country  campus.  Business  Administration. 
Conservation  &  Forestry  Courses.  1500-acre  forest. 
Degree  granting.  Small  classes.  All  sports.  James 
L.  Conrad.  Pres..  Nichols  Junior  College.  Dudley  2,  Mass. 


lECOLE  CHAMPLAIN— FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  G-1G.  On  Lake  Champlain.  Conversational  French 
I  with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  daily  riding. 
]  sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art.  dancing. 

3  4th  vear.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Chase,  123  Summit  Street.  Burlington.  Vermont 


WHICH  SCHOOL - 
WHICH  COLLEGE 

is  best  for 
YOUR  son  or  daughter? 

I  can  help  you  decide.  Over  thirty  years 
in  school  work  and  guidance  counseling. 
S5.00  for  your  first  inquiry;  no  charges 
thereafter. 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT 

DEERFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  HAPPIEST  CALIFORNIA 

ENGINEERS  ARE  AT  HELIPOT 

with  a  growth  electronic 
company  in  a  new  $2,000.- 
•  •    000  plant  overlooking  the 
blue  Pacific.  Top  salaries, 
•         T    benefits.  Sell  your  car-buy 
\l-~-4,  a  boat.  E.E.'s,  M.E.'s,  Mfg., 
\»_g<Sales  Engrs.,  ask  for  Fact 
i3*  File  11,  Beckman/Helipot, 

Newport  Beach  Calif. 


NEWPORTJ 
BEACK 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

treat  it  as  dead,  there  is  plenty  of 
exciting  "real"  adventure  to  be  had. 
In  January  Random  House  will  pub- 
lish the  gay  adventures  of  an  Amer- 
ican family  abroad  in  Bon  Voyage, 
by  Marrijane  and  Joseph  Hayes 
(who  incidentally  made  his  mark  in 
fiction  with  Desperate  Hours).  In 
the  same  month  Sloane  will  publish 
The  Secret  War  the  story  of  the 
British  "W'heezers"  and  "Dodgers" 
of  the  Inspectorate  of  Anti-aircraft 
W  eapons  and  Devices  in  World  War 
II,  whose  exciting  and  little  publi- 
cized job  was  "to  make  the  enemy 
acutely  uncomfortable  at  sea."  By 
Gerald  Pawle,  with  a  foreword  by 
Nevil  Shute. 

For  February  publication  Double- 
day  announces  A  Mirror  For  Nar- 
cissus, more  travels,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, in  five  continents,  by  the 
author  of  The  Way  of  the  Trans- 
gressor, Negley  Farson;  and  Morrow 
has  a  book  called  Arctic  Bride  by 
"Wanda  Xeill  Tolboom,  who  accepted 
a  proposal  of  marriage  over  the  long- 
distance telephone  and  set  out  for  a 
honeymoon  among  the  Eskimos.  Lip- 
pincott,  early  in  the  year,  will  pub- 
lish Graf  Spec:  The  Life  and  Death 
of  a  Raider,  by  Dudley  Pope,  who 
tells  the  story  of  the  British  search 
for  the  famous  German  warship  in 
1939. 

And  Then  There's  Biographv. 

March  will  see  the  biographies  of 
two  outstanding  figures  of  our  times, 
the  Pope  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  biography  of  Pope  Pius  XII, 
called  The  Crown  of  Glory,  is  written 
by  Alden  Hatch  and  Seamus  Walshe, ' 
principal  of  the  Notre  Dame  Inter- 
national School  in  Rome.  It  is  the  j 
March  choice  of  the  Catholic  Family 
Reading  Club,  the  Catholic  Digest 
Book  Club,  and  the  Catholic  Liter- 
ary Foundation,  and  a  condensed  ver- 
sion will  appear  in  three  issues  of 
Look,  beginning  some  time  in  Jan- 
uary.   Hawthorn  will  publish  the 

hook. 

The  Roosevelt  book  is  actually  a 
biography  of  the  Roosevelt  era, 
lather  than  of  the  man.  The  Age  of 
Roosevelt:  The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  by 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  has 
heen  chosen  as  the  Book  of  the 
Month  for  March  since  first  it  was 
announced  in  these  columns. 


ARE 


Little  Anna  dreams  of  that  far-off 
day  when  she  will  live  in  a  real 
house — play  in  her  own  garden — 
have  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 
But  now  Anna  lives  in  a  refugee 
camp.  Seven  people  are  crowded 
into  one  tiny,  sunless  room  fur- 
nished with  nothing  hut  old  crates 
and  some  hroken-down  cots. 
Anna's  father  is  ill.  He  spent  years 
of  hard  labor  in  a  Soviet  PO\^ 
camp  followed  by  a  terrifying  flight 
to  freedom.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  he  is  strong  enough  to  help 
make  Anna  s  dreams  come  true.  In 
the  meantime  .  .  . 

YOU  CAN  HELP  .  .  . 

a  child  like  Anna  through  the 
Child  Sponsorship  Plan  of  Save  the 
Children  Federation.  For  just  $10 
a  month — $120  a  year,  you  can  pro- 
vide funds  to  send  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  a  child  in  Finland,  France, 
West  Germany,  Greece,  Italy  or 
Korea.  \ou  will  receive  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Sponsorship  along  with  the 
photograph  and  story  of  "your'" 
child,  lou  can  correspond  with 
him  so  that  your  generous  help  will 
then  become  part  of  a  larger  gift 
of  understanding  and  friendship. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS: 

I  a  partial  list  I  Faith  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  James 
A.  Farley,  Herbert  Hoover,  Rabbi 
Edgar  F.  Magnin,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman.  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracey. 


FOUNDED  1932 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in 

□  Western  Germany.  □  Finland.  □  France, 

□  Greece,  □  Italy.  □  Korea,  or  □  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  I  will  pay  $120  for  one 
year.  Enclosed  is  payment  □  for  the  full 
year,  □  $30  for  the  first  quarter,  or  □  *10 
for  the  first  month.  Please  send  me  "my" 
child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like 
to  help  by  enclosing  my  gift  of  $  


NAME 


ADDRESS . 


CITY   STATE 

Contributions  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes. 


HI- 
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Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

The  Piano  Music  of  Bela  Bartok.  Vols. 

3,  4.  Andor  Foldes.  (See  also  Vols.  1,  2.) 
Decca  DL  9803,  9804. 

Andor  Foldes  is  surely  at  his  best  in 
Bartok.  a  composer  he  seldom  gets  to 
play,  thanks  to  the  standard-fare  require- 
ments of  the  present-day  concert  tour. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  pianists  for  whom 
the  fiery  idiom  of  Bartok  is  both  trained 
and  utterly  natural— whereas  his  Beetho- 
ven, Grieg,  Schumann  seem  hard  and 
unpoetic,  if  enormously  skillful  in  tech- 
nique. These  splendidly  recorded  per- 
formances of  Bartok  pass  my  most 
rigorous  listening  test— they  are  music 
first  of  all,  rather  than  piano;  you  will 
forget  the  piano  as  such.  Yet  paradoxi- 
cally there  are  piano  "effects"  which 
transcend  mere  pianism  and  at  the  same 
time  reveal  unthought-of  possibilities 
in  pianistic  expression,  straight  from 
Bartok's  own  mind.  You  won't  find  any 
struggle  here  to  cope  with  a  difficult 
and  modern  idiom.  The  music  seemingly 
plays  itself,  out  of  its  own  extraordinary 
power. 

These  piano  works  date  from  either 
the  mid-'twenties,  at  the  latest,  or  from 
the  period  around  1910.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  Bartok's  lofty  classicism,  out  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  best  heard  in 
his  later  big-orchestra  works,  the  furious 
high-tension  Bartok  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  in  his  earlier  piano  music. 

As  Foldes  plays  them,  the  brutal, 
earthy  power  of  these  works  is  terrifying 
—but  beautiful  as  well;  for  they  could 
never  sound  as  brutal  as  they  do  if 
there  were  not  dignity  and  the  highest 


kind  of  musical  thinking  behind  them. 

A  problem  in  Bartok's  piano  is  the 
preponderance  of  short,  folkish  pieces 
that  do  not  hold  together  well  in  the 
long  LP  stretch— nor  should  they.  Foldes 
has  varied  the  groups  of  little  pieces 
with  well-spaced  larger  works,  usually 
one  on  each  side;  the  raw,  potent  Piano 
Sonata  (1926)  and  the  Suite  Op.  14 
(1916)  are  on  Volume  3  and  the  "Out  of 
Doors"  suite  (1926),  the  almost  Stra- 
vinsky-like "Three  Burlesques"  (1909-11) 
on  Volume  4.  Foldes  has  wisely  sampled 
the  immense  graded  series  of  the 
"Microcosmos,"  leaving  a  complete 
playing  to  others  (below)  and  he  has 
dealt  similarly  with  several  of  the  simp- 
ler collections  of  easy  pieces.  This  set 
might  have  been  called  the  "Best  of 
Bartok,"  but— opinions  being  variable— 
the  present  neutral  title  was  a  better 
choice. 

Bartok:  Microcosmos  (complete).  Edith 

Fernadi,  piano.  Westminster  XWN 
18182-84  (3). 

Fernadi  is  a  powerful  woman  pianist 
with  a  technique  adequate  to  the  fiend- 
ish demands  of  the  "difficult"  (Bartok's 
mild  description)  later  volumes  of  "Mi- 
crocosmos." If  I  hadn't  been  listening  to 
Foldes'  Bartok,  I  might  well  have  de- 
scribed her  as  superb.  Any  pianist  who 
can  produce  authoritative  sounds  from 
the  printed  Bartok  notes  of  these  works 
deserves  our  admiration. 

But  without  a  doubt  Foldes  goes  fur- 
ther into  Bartok  than  Fernadi,  at  every 
step.  Hers  is  advanced  pianism,  but  his 
playing  transcends  piano  technique;  his 
tremendous  rhythm  and  phrasing,  his 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Beethoven:  The  Thirty-Two  Piano  So- 
natas. Recordings:  Artur  Schnabel,  pi- 
ano. Scores:  Schnabel  ed.  in  two  volumes 
(Simon  &  Schuster)  .  RCA  Victor  LM 
9500  (13). 

The  most  famous  of  all  "complete"  re- 
cordings, made  on  78s  from  1932  to 
1939  and  largely  out  of  print,  some  vol- 
umes priceless  collector's  items;  RCA 
has  restored  the  complete  series  with 
really  extraordinary  tonal  perfection.  A 
landmark  in  musical  performance  and 
the   Schnabel  edition   of  the  printed 


music  is  equally  outstanding.  Limited 
edition,  $80. 

Gertrude  Stein  Reads  from  her  Works. 

Caedmon  TC  1050. 

A  roundup  of  the  few  extended  record- 
ings that  Stein  made,  in  the  1930s,  and 
for  those  who  will  listen  an  excellent, 
direct  means  to  understand  her  fascina- 
ting power  with  the  sound  and  rhythm 
of  words,  treated  like  musical  motives. 
Good  quality,  easily  intelligible  though 
lacking  in  the  higher  high  tones. 


sense  for  dramatic  colors,  the  cleanness 
of  his  detail  and  the  clarity  of  his  feel- 
ing for  the  lines  and  harmonies,  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  Bartok  idiom,  where 
Fernadi's  playings  are  relatively  pale. 

The  153  short  pieces,  graded  from 
easy  to  "difficult,"  make  this  huge  col- 
lection a  serious  problem  in  listening. 
I'm  not  sure  the  complete  set  is  valuable 
on  records  except  for  item-by-item  piano 
study.  The  arbitrary  progress  from  the 
ultra-simple  little  beginner's  pieces 
slowly  through  the  whole  six  LP  sides 
is  more  than  I  can  take,  myself,  nor  did 
Bartok  have  any  idea  that  the  music 
would  be  subject  to  this  sort  of  all-out 
consecutive  listening. 

Bartok:  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celesta  (1936);  Dance  Suite  (1923). 
RIAS  Symphony,  Fricsay.  Decca  DL 
9747. 

There's  an  interesting  observation  to 
be  made  here  apropos  of  microphoning 
and  musical  interpretation.  The  "Music 
for  Strings,"  full  of  bizarre  and  wonder- 
ful percussion  effects,  is  usually  played 
—and  recorded— as  a  percussion  piece 
with  string  accompaniment;  drums 
bang,  the  celesta  tones  ring  like  bells, 
and  the  hi-fi  listener  jumps  for  joy!  But 
the  plain  fact  is  that  the  piece  is  a  string 
work  as  much  as  it  is  percussion. 

Thus  the  long,  twisting,  slow  fugue 
at  the  beginning,  scored  for  strings 
alone,  is  often  bewildering  and  even 
annoying  to  the  listener  who  expects  his 
recorded  hi-fi  to  begin  pronto;  the  fast 
music  which  finally  brings  the  percus- 
sion into  play  is  a  relief,  too  long  de- 
layed. Plainly  there  is  a  miscalculation 
somewhere  in  this  anti-climax  of  an 
opening. 

The  Decca  recording  from  Berlin 
shows  us  where.  A  beautiful  job  techni- 
cally, but  immediately  you'll  discover 
that  here  the  percussion  et  al  is,  for 
once,  miked  at  a  distance,  casually,  the 
strings  having  the  dominant  role  in  the 
sound.  No  hi-fi  percussion  exaggeration 
at  all— and  at  once  the  first  movement 
falls  into  a  new  and  obviously  right 
musical  relationship  to  what  follows. 

Instead  of  the  usual  weak  and  con- 
fusing opening,  this  version  begins  con- 
fidently and  without  equivocation  as  a 
string  piece.  The  strange,  tortured  po- 
lyphony of  the  fugue  builds  to  a  be- 
lievable climax  on  its  own,  quite  with 
out  percussion;  then  the  allegro  follows 
with  percussion  added— but  unobtru- 
sively—and the  musical  sense  is  at  once 
clear,  coming  straight  out  of  what  has 
already  been  heard.  There  is,  at  last, 
real  dramatic  continuity  and  logic.  I 
haven't  heard  it  this  way  before  and  I 
never  want  to  hear  it  any  other  way. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  new 
string  emphasis  is  the  conductor's  doing, 
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and  how  much  is  due  to  ;i  sensible  and 
musical  mike  balance  between  strings 
and  percussion.  No  doubt  there 
good  collaboration  and  a  fine  restrain! 
in  avoiding  the  too-easy  "hi-fi"  effects 
ol  close-up  microphoning.  Whoever  was 
responsible,  the  results  arc  tops  and  I 
recommend  the  disc  especially  Eor  those 
who  may  own  other  versions  of  the 
musi(.  as  an  enlightening  example  ol 
intelligent  and  musical  engineering,  for 
sheer  musical  sense.  Faithfulness  to  the 
mush   itself  is  the  best  kind  of  hi-fi. 

The  "Dance  Suite."*  from  the  begin- 
ning ol  Bartok's  mature  period,  makes  a 
good  companion  piece.  It  is  an  early 
relative  of  the  familiar  "Concerto  for 
Orchestra,"  scored  Eor  big  band  and 
lull  of  powerful,  folkish  dance  material. 

Bartok:  Divertimento  for  Strings  (19:59). 
Charles  Ives:  The  Unanswered  Question. 
Milhaud:  Symphony  #4  for  Strings. 
Skalkottas:    Little    Suite    for  Strings. 

Zimbler  Sinfonietta,  Foss.  Unicorn  UN 
LP  1037. 

I  he  major  work,  occupying  all  of  one 
side,  is  the  Bartok  "Divertimento,"  a 
work  of  great  appeal,  coming  from  the 
last  and  most  easily  understood  music 
of  Bartok's  long  life.  It  is  warmly 
played  but  the  recording  seems  to  me  to 
Mur  the  musical  sense  somewhat,  with 
too  much  resonance  and  mikes  not  too 
well  placed. 

"  The  Unanswered  Question"  is  one 
ol  those  oddly  naive  yet  shrewd,  short 
sketches  of  I\es.  with  little  musical 
"plot"  or  development  but  an  arresting 
dramatic  atmosphere— sweet,  harmoni- 
ous string  chords  in  the  background 
(Druids  who  Know.  See.  and  Hear 
Nothing)  .  a  sharply  dissonant  trumpet 
set  against  them,  asking  the  Perennial 
Question  of  Existence.  Interesting  and 
wonderfully  far  removed  from  Bartok! 
Milhaud's  short,  scrabbly,  scratchy  little 
string  symphony  features  that  nose- 
thumbing  soil  of  Bach-like  jounce  that 
was  once  considered  very  avant-garde; 
it's  pretty  dated  now.  Skalkottas  was  a 
(.reek  twclve-tonist  of  great  ability,  his 
reputation  mainly  hidden  behind  the 
curtains  ol  war.  His  suite  is  remarkably 
light  and  rhythmic  for  twelve-tone  music, 
with  a  lyric  and  tuneful  element  that  is 
pleasing  in  the  twelve-tone  milieu.  The 
composer  died  in  1949,  the  music  dates 
from  1942. 

Roger  Sessions:  Second  String  Quartet. 
Colin  McPhee:  Concerto  for  Piano  with 
Wind   Octette  Accompaniment  (1928). 

New  Music  Quartet;  (.rant  Johannesen, 
pf.,  Wind  Octet,  Surinach.  Columbia 
ML  5105. 

For  many  years.  Roger  Sessions  was  the 
archetype  of  the  retiring,  unplayed  com- 


More  than  lr 500  laugh-provoking  stories 
to  brighten  your  speeches,  dramatize  your 
ideas,  and  make  your  friends  laugh  .  .  . 

THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK 
OF  HUMOR 

How  to  Tell,  Select  and  Create 
Funny  Stories  for  Every  Occasion 

By  MAXWELL  DROKE 

•  Let  Maxwell  Droke,  an  "old  pro'"1 — in  experienee — show  you 
the  finer  points  of  telling  a  funny  story,  and  put  in  your  hands 
a  rib-tickling  treasury  of  more  than  1500  sure-fire  stories 
classified  under  59  helpful  headings. 


Here's  some  of  the 
expert  advice  Maxwell 
Droke  gives  you: 

•  How    to    Introduce    a  Story 
Casually. 

•  How   to   Polish    and  Person- 
alize a  Story. 

•  How  to  Build  Up  the  Laughs 

•  How    to    Deliver    the  Final 
Punch  Line. 

•  How   to   Determine  Whether 
a  Story  is  Worth  Telling. 

•  How  to  Choose  the  Most  Ap- 
propriate Story. 

•  How   to    Adapt   a    Story  to 
Suit  a  Special  Occasion. 

•  How  to  Bring  Old  Favorites 
Up  to  Date. 

•  How  to  Create  New  Jokes 
from   Current   News  Items. 

AND 

1451  separate  and  numbered 
stories  (not  including  over  100 
more  in  the  text)  classified  for 
instant  reference  according  to 
subject.  Separate  Story-Topic 
index  and  Celebrities-Involved 
index. 

464  big,  clearly 
printed  pages. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HU- 
MOR is  a  doubled-barreled  book.  Maxwell 
Droke  packs  the  first  barrel  with  expert,  in- 
side, "how  to"  hints  thai  public  speakers  have 
been  praying  for.  He  shows  you  How  to 
Select  Your  Funny  Stories,  How  to  Adapt 
ifour  Stories  to  a  Special  Occasion,  How  to 
Make  Up  Your  Own  Stories,  What  Stories 
You  Shouldn't  Tell— and  Why,  How  to  Build 
Up  Your  Stories,  How  to  Deliver  the  Punch 
Line  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  many  more 
tested  suggestions  that  will  help  brighten 
your  way  as  a  speaker,  and  that  of  your 
listeners,  too. 

FIND  THE  RIGHT  STORY  IN  A  FLASH! 

The  second  barrel  of  THE  SPEAKER'S 
HANDBOOK  OF  HUMOR  is  the  real  payoff! 
1451  funny  stories — not  including  more  than 
100  "examples"  told  by  Maxwell  Droke  in  the 
first  "how  to"  part  "of  THE  SPEAKER'S 
HANDBOOK  OF  HUMOR.  These  1451  sto- 
ries  are  expertly  classified  under  59  headings, 
suitable  for  every  type  of  audience  and  every 
occasion.  Suppose  you  want  to  tell  a  story 
about  Politicians.  Simply  turn  to  the  detailed 
index  and  you'll  find  the  just-right  story 
you  need  indicated  by  number.  The  same 
goes  for  Animals,  English  Stories,  Preachers, 
Sports,  Salesmanship,  the  Battle  of  the  Sexes, 
Women,  Children.  Whatever  your  need, 
here  it  is  at  your  finger  tips.  And  the  stories 
are  all  fresh,  bright,  in  good  taste,  told  with 
a  professional  touch. 

A  GOLD-MINE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TIPS 

THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HU- 
MOR is  a  gold-mine  of  valuable  advice  and 
suggestions  for  anyone  who  speaks  in  public 
before  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  large  or  small. 
And  for  everybody,  the  speaker  as  well  as 
the  general  reader  it's  a  side-splitting  treas- 
ure-house of  laughter.  For  your  increased 
success  as  a  speaker  and  for  hours  of  good 
fun,  order  your  copy  NOW! 


-Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK 
OF  HUMOR  for  ten  days'  free 
examination.  Within  that  time 
I  will  remit  $4.95  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
the  book  postpaid. 


Name   

Address   

City   Zone. 


Mate 


Please  Print 
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poser,  writing  few  and  sparse  works,  un- 
compromising but  tremendously  revered 
by  those  few  who  knew  his  abilities. 
All  that  has  now  changed  with  the  new 
emphasis  on  performance,  both  on  rec- 
ords and  "live."  and  Sessions  himself 
has  blossomed  (as  have  others)  .  com- 
posing more  rapidly  as  his  music  has 
come  out  into  the  musical  open,  so  to 
speak. 

1  worked  under  Sessions,  in  the  'thir- 
ties, and  learned  more  then  than  I  ever 
learned  later  about  contemporary  music 
and  about  Bach  and  Beethoven  as 
well— for  Sessions  is,  oddly,  a  conserva- 
tive, as  is  Bartok  in  his  way,  a  preserver 
of  the  great  line  of  Western  musical  de- 
velopment, a  disciple  of  Beethoven 
above  all  others.  His  first  quartet  was 
once  recorded  privately,  in  those  days 
of  non-performance,  and  so  I  came  to 
know  it  and  to  hear  him  analyze  it,  to 
my  amazement,  in  conventional  aca- 
demic terms  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point. 

This  recent  work  is  characteristic  Ses- 
sions. Cast  on  a  truly  Beethoven ian 
scale,  beautifully  yet  warmly  organized, 
it  is  as  uncompromising  as  a  major 
work  of  Bach;  it  has  a  .  New  England 
dignity  and  conservatism  that  merelv  in- 
tensify the  white-hot  Sessions  tempera- 
ment within. 

Not  exactly  easy  listening,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  the  sort  of  music  that,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  grows  on  you.  And  where 
better  to  listen  to  such  music  than  on 
records? 

The  McPhee  Concerto  would  seem 
an  odd  disc-mate  for  the  Sessions;  actu- 
ally, as  an  outstanding  work  of  the  1920s 
(when  Sessions  himself,  with  Copland, 
was  a  prime  mover  in  contemporary 
American  music),  the  McPhee  fits  in 
well  here.  It  is  a  work  of  promise  that 
was  later  unfulfilled,  for  McPhee  went 
off  on  his  Balinese  journey  and  aban- 
doned pure  "neo-classic"  music  such  as 
this  for  a  special  exoticism  that  seems  to 
me  far  less  musically  important. 

Elliott    Carter:    String    Quartet.  The 

Walden  Quartet.  Columbia  ML  5104. 

Here  is  a  major  opus  of  fulfilled  matur- 
ity, on  such  a  level  that  due  respect  for 
it  should  require  many  a  playing  and 
slow  growth  of  understanding  on  the  lis- 
tener's part.  Forty-five  minutes  of  un- 
demonstrative, tin  showy,  but  highly 
original  quartet  construction  is  enough 
to  tax  any  ear— but  I  can  say  quickly 
that  if  you  have  an  ear  for  serious  mod- 
ern (or  are  already  a  quartet  listener) 
you  will  find  that  this  piece  leaves  an 
impression  of  the  highest  seriousness, 
that  its  sense  will  come  through  to  you 
whether  you  make  any  pretense  of  intel- 
lectual "understanding"  or  not. 

The  formal  organization  is  extraor- 


dinary. As  one  critic  put  it.  "each  of  the 
players  seems  to  be  improvising  to  his 
heart's  content  .  .  .  yet  is  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  massive  onward  drive  of  the 
whole  movement."  Stylistically  there  is 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  classic  twelve- 
tcne  nobility  in  the  idiom.  But.  in  addi- 
tion, the  musical  meter  flows  continu- 
ously from  one  movement  to  the  next, 
the  few  points  of  rest  occurring  in  mid- 
movement,  according  to  a  kind  of 
"metrical  modulation"  that  carries  on 
the  tempo  and  rhythm  as  a  progressive, 
developing  force,  instead  of  in  the  con- 
ventional block-like  tempo  structures  of 
most  "classical"  music. 

All  of  which  may  sound  highly  theo- 
retical, but  after  all,  any  technical  dis- 
cussion of  involved  music  is  forbidding 
when  put  merely  in  words.  It  is  the  ear 
that  is  important,  and  the  novel 
rhvthmit  continuity  here  is  a  quickly 
compelling  thing.  More  cannot  be  said: 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  this  music 
again. 

Music  at  M.I.T.:  The  Modern  Age  of 
Brass  (Dahl.  Hindemith.  Berezowski, 
Sanders).  Roger  Yoisin  and  His  Brass 
Ensemble.  Unicorn  UN  LP  1031. 

Brass  is  on  the  up  these  days.  Superb 
material  lor  hi-fi  recording,  always  popu- 
lar in  such  different  extremes  as  the 
high-school  Sousa's  march  and  big-time 
jazz  bands,  brass  is  taking  over  from 
strings  today  as  the  most  versatile  and 
widely  useful  family  of  instruments. 
And  the  brass  players  themselves  are 
having  a  field  day.  Roger  Yoisin  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  frequent  associ- 
ate of  E.  Power  Biggs  on  CBS  broad- 
casts, here  presents  his  own  group,  all 
the  men  being  members  of  the  Boston 
orchestra. 

Two  bigger  works  here,  two  in  a 
lighter  entertainment  vein,  and  all  re- 
corded with  top  brass  sound  and  nice 
liveness  in  the  ultra-modern  Kresge  Au- 
ditorium at  M.I.T.  The  first  side  features 
Dahl  and  Hindemith.  The  Dahl  piece 
i-  smoothly  and  richly  written  in  a  neo- 
Stravinsky  style— not  a  slavish  imitation 
but  rather  a  highly  intelligent  exploita- 
tion of  Stravinsky's  methods  in  tone  and 
rhythm  construction;  the  brasses  never 
sounded  better  than  here,  notably  in  the 
Chorale  Fantasia  movement  in  which 
quick  listeners  will  hear  familiar  "Bach 
chorale"  phrases  built  into  the  square, 
solid  writing.  Hindemith's  earlier  (1932) 
piece,  more  German,  goes  well  with  the 
Dahl— it.  too.  is  in  its  own  wav  inspired 
by  the  German  chorale  tradition,  and  is 
designed,  fancifully,  to  be  performed  by 
brass  players  in  a  tower,  like  the  tradi- 
tional Lutheran  chorales,  including 
Bach's  settings.   Two  fine  pieces,  these. 

The  Berezowski.  interestingly,  is  very 
much  of  the  French  persuasion,  written 


in  that  light,  nose-thumbing  style  of 
the  'twenties  and  'thirties  that  we  know 
from  Poulenc  to  Milhaud  and  back. 
Not  very  consequential,  but  plenty 
entertaining,  which  is  its  intention,  after 
all.  The  Sanders  is  more  serious,  with 
a  frenetic  American  nervousness  beneath 
its  smoothly  expert  eclectic  styling. 
Beautifully  written  but  a  rather  cold 
piece,  I'd  say,  and  rather  too  well  cafl 
culated. 

Hindemith:  Nobilissima  Visione  (1938); 
Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on  Themes 
of  Weber  (1943).  Hamburg  PhilhaB 
monic,  Keilberth.  Telefunken  LGX 
66055. 

These  two  large-scale  symphonic  workl 
seem  often  to  be  paired  and.  within  tha 
familiar  massive  Hindemith  orchestJ 
style,  they  make  a  fair  contrast.  Hindel 
mith  is  not  exactly  a  man  who  throw! 
contrasts  at  you. 

These  playings,  I'd  guess,  are  aboui 
as  fine  as  you'll  hear.  There  is  a  pal 
pable  sincerity  and  dedication  in  thl 
work,  and  the  accuracy  and  care  of  torn 
production  are  surely  rather  special  in 
this  day  of  quickie  recordings.  Some  ol 
the  finest  recorded  string  tone  I've  heard 
in  a  long  while  is  evident  in  many  past 
sages. 

"Nobilissima  Visione,"  from  a  ballei 
on  St.  Francis,  is  a  work  on  the  mofl 
elevated  spiritual  scale,  written  jfl 
Hindemith's  most  accomplished  modal! 
dissonant  idiom,  full  ol  Bachian  and 
Brahmsian  counterpoint,  the  denseS 
brassy  louder  portions  alternating  witH 
some  really  lovely  quiet  music  for  strinfl 
and  winds.  The  passacaglia  finale  bring! 
the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony  to  min 
and  indeed,  the  heavy-weight.  North-] 
German  line  of  descent  in  this  music 
comes  straight  from  Brahms  himself.! 
You'll  find  it  turgid  listening,  counter- fl 
point  aside,  for  our  streamlined  age.  es-| 
petiaHy  il  you've  heard  other  orchestral) 
Hindemith  works  with  the  same  fat, | 
thick  orchestral  sound. 

The   coyly    titled  "Metamorphoses," 
outwardly  based  on  fragments  of  tune 
from  the  German  Weber's  lesser  works, ji 
is     actually      Hindemith's  somewhat 
elephantine  tribute  to  American  humor,) 
for   it's   partly   a   wickedly    ponderous  | 
study  of  jazz  a  la  Bach.    I  can't  help 
wondering— as  a  bloppy  trombone  syn- 
copation   opens    an    overweight  jazz 
fugue,  ending  in  a  very  German  parody 
of  a  percussion  "break"— just  which  of  j 
Herr  Hindemith's  Yale  students,  some 
Saturday  night,  persuaded  the  learned 
Professor  to  visit  a  local  jazz  di\e.  A 
number  of  those  same  American  stu- 
dents, mind  you,  are  now  turning  out 
contemporary   jazz  with  a  conscioush 
Hindemithian    slant    to    it.    Nice  in- 
teraction, and  important  both  ways,  ■jl 


JOoachaturian 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
Leonard  Pennario 


Aram  Khachaturian  was  born  in  Tiflis, 
Russia,  the  son  of  a  bookbinder.  Pianist 
Leonard  Pennario,  above,  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  They've  never  met, 
and  they  probably  never  will. 

But  listen  to  Leonard  Pennario  play 
Aram  Khachaturian's  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra.  We  don't  say  the  book- 
binder's son  wrote  his  concerto  for  Mr. 
Pennario  to  plav  —  merely  that  it  sounds 
as  though  he  did  when  Pennario  plays  it. 

Consider  the  kind  of  music  it  is. 
Romantic,  in  the  grand  manner  of 
Rachmaninoff  and  Tchaikovsky,  its  slow 
movement  is  pure  melody.  The  Allegro 
contains  oriental  moods,  rich  and  colorful 
and  exotic.  And  through  it  all,  a  sense  of 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


\  (hachaturian:  Concerto  for  Piano 
hnd  Orchestra.  Soloist  Leonard 
Pennario  with  The  Concert  Arts 
prchestra  conducted  by  Felix 

filatkin.  Album  P8349 


impending  violence  leading  to  a  fantastic- 
series  of  climaxes.  Not  only  brilliant,  not 
only  complex,  but  a  savage  test  of  a 
pianist's  competence. 

For  the  pianist  must  share  the  com- 
poser's sense  of  high  drama,  and  his 
imagination  and  brilliance,  too.  Because 
Pennario  does,  because  he  completely 
understands  his  man,  you  have  a  special 
treat  in  store. 

And  every  note  of  his  performance, 
every  figuration  of  sound  has  been  cap- 
tured bv  Capitol  Records  in  "Full  Dimen- 
sional Sound,"  the  highest  fidelity  known 
to  the  recorder's  art. 

The  bookbinder's  son  has  a  message. 
Mr.  Pennario  delivers  it. 


Scotland's  Fashionable  Scotch 


SCOTSMEN,  who  are  supercritical 
about  their  traditional  drink, 
describe  Old  Smuggler  as  a  "fash- 
ionable  Scotch."  Because  it  is  de- 
veloped with  patience  and  scruple — 
because  it  carries  on  quality  tradi- 
tions that  date  back  to  1835 — and 
because  it  is  distinguished  by  great 
softness  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

More  and  more  Americans  agree 
with  this  verdict.  Which  is  why, 


when  Old  Smuggler  is  poured,  men 
frequently  say,  "Careful,  don't  waste 
a  drop — that's  Old  Smuggler." 

\  Scotch  "|  the  choice  character 
of  Old  Smuggler  deserves  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  color;  therefore,  the  bottle 
is  made  of  clearest  glass. 

If  you  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
superb  delight  of  Old  Smuggler,  why 
not  ask  for  it  by  name  the  next  time? 
^ou  will  be  richly  rewarded. 


Distilled,  Blended  and  Bottled  in  Scotland 

Imported  by 
W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y 
Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 
BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY       •       86  PRf 


SCOTCH  with  a  Histor 
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gas  makes  its  own  weather! 

Along  the  15-state  route  of  the  Tennessee  Gas  system, 

many"  kinds  of  weather  -  hot,  cold,  damp,  dry.  But  for  the  millions 

who  use  natural  gas,  all  of  it  is  fair. 

Gas  is  automatic,  easily  and  accurately  controlled.  But  above  all, 
gas  is  dependable.  Flowing  underground  by  pipeline .  .  . 
bypassing  storm,  traffic  ...  gas  is  always  there  when  you  need  it. 

Your  thermostat  is  your  Weather  Bureau  when  you  heat  and  cool  with 
natural  gas.  It's  the  modern  fuel  for  modern  living. 


The  Swing  Today  is  to  Gas!  For  heating.  f' 
cooling.  Modern  gas  appliances  are  smart 
stvled.  automatic,  space-saving.  More  reaso. 
why  more  homes  are  heated  with  natural  g 
than  any  other  fuel! 


TENNESSEE  GAS 

TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  TRANSPORTER  OF  NATURAL  GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The  Trust  You  Have  Placed  in  Us 


%  "The  telephone  business  is  built  on  the  idea  of 


I — i 


Service  And  the  principles  that  guide  our  work 

affect  the  lives  of  many  people.  We  are  printing  them  here  because 
they  seem  important  to  everyone  who  uses  the  telephone,  everyone 
ivho  works  for  the  business,  and  everyone  who  has  invested  in  it." 


FREDERICK  R.  KAPPEL,  President 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


We  in  the  telephone  business  are  servants  of  the  public.  The  services  we 
perform  are  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  are  necessarv  to  the 
building  of  our  nation  and  to  our  national  security.  Clearly,  we  occupy  a  position 
of  great  public  trust. 

We  are  also  trustees  for  the  savings  of  every  individual  who  has  put  money  in 
the  business.  It  is  our  responsibility  that  the  business  shall  prosper. 

We  think  it  all-important  therefore  that  we  furnish  the  best  telephone  service 
it  is  in  our  power  to  provide— a  service  high  in  value  and  steadily  improving— at  a 
cost  to  the  user  that  will  always  be  as  low  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
business  in  good  financial  health. 

The  success  of  the  business  depends  on  the  people  in  it.  To  serve  well  and 
prosper,  Bell  Telephone  Companies  must  attract  and  keep  capable  employees. 
They  must  be  well  paid  and  have  opportunity  to  advance  in  accordance  with  ability. 
And  we  must  continually  develop  first-rate  leaders  for  the  future. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  always  our  duty  to  act  for  the  long  run.  Sound 
financing,  good  earnings,  reasonable  and  regular  dividends— these  are  all  long-term 
projects.  So  is  our  continual  research  to  find  better  means  for  giving  better  service. 
So  is  the  building  of  the  human  organization  and  character  on  which  good  service 
depends.  So  is  the  training  of  leaders.  In  all  our  undertakings,  the  long  view  is  essential. 

This  is  the  way  we  understand  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  us.  It  is  a  trust  that 
deserves,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  the  most  painstaking  care  we  can  give  it. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together 
BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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HOW  OFTEN  DO  YOU  HEAR  YOURSELF  SAYING: 


"CTVa  J  haven't  read  it, 
Tve  been  meanina  to! 

Membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  will 
really  keep  you  from  missing  the  new  books  you 
are  eager  to  read  . .  .  your  choice  is  wide,  at  least 
100  books  a  year  .  .  .  you  will  pay,  on  the  average, 
20%  less  than  you  would  otherwise  .  .  .  and  you  will 
share  in  at  least  $12,000,000  worth  of  Book-Divi- 
dends distributed  free  each  year  among  members. 


THE  SELF-CHECK  you  have  made  at  the 
left  may  reveal  a  sobering  fact:  the  ex- 
treme degree  to  which  you  have  allowed 
the  irritating  busyness  of  your  life  to  keep 
you  from  the  books  you  promise  yourself 
to  read.  There  is  a  simple  way  to  break  this 
bad  habit,  and  many  hundred  thousands 
of  perspicacious  readers  over  the  country, 
like  yourself,  will  vouch  that  it  is  effectual: 
membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

YOUR  CHOICE  IS  WIDE  •  Your  only  obli- 
gation as  a  member,  under  the  special  offer 
below,  is  to  buy  six  Club  choices  during 
your  fir sf  year  of  membership  —  and  after 
your  first  year  as  a  member  you  need  buy 
only  four  such  books  a  year.  Every  month 
the  Club's  distinguished  Editorial  Board 
chooses  one  outstanding  work  as  the  Book- 
of-the-Month.  But  in  addition,  the  Club 
offers  many  other  important  books  as  Alter- 
nates. The  list  at  the  left  is  a  good  example 
of  the  wide  range  of  books  always  available. 


YOU  BUY  WHAT  YOU  PLEASE  •  As  to  the 

Book-of-the-Month,  you  buy  it  only  when 
you  want  it.  You  receive  a  full  and  careful 
report  about  it  in  advance  of  its  publica- 
tion. If  you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would 
enjoy,  you  let  it  come.  If  you  do  not  want 
it,  you  send  back  a  form  (always  provided) 
specifying  some  other  book  you  may  want. 
Or  you  may  simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

THE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  SYSTEM ..  .WHAT 

IT  IS  •  After  your  sixth  purchase,  under 
this  special  offer,  for  every  two  Club  Selec- 
tions or  Alternates  you  buy,  you  receive, 
free,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  from  the 
Club.  This  unique  system  is  member  profit- 
sharing,  similar  to  what  happens  in  any 
consumer  co-operative.  A  fixed  proportion 
of  what  you  pay  is  set  aside  in  a  Book- 
Dividend  Fund,  which  is  used  to  manufac- 
ture enormous  editions  of  other  books,  each 
of  which  is  a  Book-Dividend  given  with- 
out charge  to  members. 


BUY  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS 

AS  A  NEW  MEMBER  AND  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE 

Free 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  OTHER 
BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

THE  OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY 

RETAIL  PRICE  $25 

2544  PAGES  •  LATEST  EDITION 
PUBLISHED  BY  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

ALSO  GIVEN:  A  NEEDED  METAL  BOOK  REST 


The 
Oxford 
Universal 
Dictionary 


THIRD  EDITION  WLm 


BEGIN  WITH  ANY  BOOK  LISTED  AT  THE  LEFT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A32 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.* 
I  am  to  receive,  free,  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary, 
immediately,  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  book,  indicated  below. 
I  am  also  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  needed  metal  bookrest. 
I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  six  Selections  —  or  Alternates  —  dur- 
ing the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter,  I  need  buy  only 
four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  petiod  to  maintain  mem- 
bership. I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  six  selections  from  the  Club.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if 
I  continue,  with  every  second  Club  choice  I  buy  I  am  to  receive, 
free,  the  current  Book-Dividend*  then  being  distributed.  The 
price  to  be  chatged  for  each  book  will  never  be  more  than  the 
publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  (A  small  charge  is  added 
to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection"- or  a  set  of  books 
ottered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price  —  is 
counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend 
credit,  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
AS  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE  PLEASE  SEND  ME 
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<Plcasc  Print  Plainly) 
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Book  prlees  are  slightly  higher  In  Canada,  hut  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Cluh  (Canada),  Ltd. 


«<irt  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


How  Super  the  Highways? 


To  nil    1  diiors: 

The  writer  heart ilv  agrees  with  Mr. 
Robert  Moses  ["The  New  Super-High- 
ways: Blessing  or  Blight?".  December] 
-on  the  need  to  obliterate  unsightly  ad- 
vertising, and  to  bar  overcrowding  of 
sen  ice  enterprises  at  exits  and  entrances 
to  highways.  But  not  with  his  argument 
against  local  public  hearings! 

\s  a  professor  of  Public  Finance,  I 
use  New  London  as  a  laboratory,  and 
include  public  hearings  in  my  field  trips. 
I  his  year  one  was  scheduled  on  the  new 
Route  1  to  traverse  the  city  from  west  to 
east  The  State  engineers  came  to  New 
London,  surveyed  the  five  streets  now 
used  for  crossing  Route  1,  and  came  up 
with  their  solution  to  the  problem: 
three  of  the  heavily  used  routes  would 
be  covered  by  overpasses,  two  would  be 
shut  down,  blocked,  and  become  "dead- 
end"  roads.  Parallel  to  the  two  blocked 
highways,  a  new  overpass  would  be  cre- 
ated on  "Briggs"  Street. 

When  my  class  and  I  toured  the  city 
t«  j  -,ee  the  location  of  the  proposed  over- 
passes,  we  had  trouble  even  finding 
Briggs  Street.  On  both  sides  of  Route 
1.  it  was  a  narrow,  lightly  traveled,  en- 
tirely residential  street,  and  on  both 
sides  it  came  to  a  dead  end.  One  would 
be  hard  put,  crossing  the  proposed 
Briggs  Street  overpass,  to  get  into  the 
commercial  heart  of  the  city-the  pre- 
sumed destination  of  most  users  of  the 
overpass.  On  the  other  hand,  both  of 
the  two  streets  to  be  discontinued  as 
crossovers  are  broader,  lined  with  at 
least  some  commercial  properties,  and 
lead  more  readily  into  the  city's  business 
district.  Residents  of  both  are  quite 
accustomed  to  a  heavy  flow  of  traffic. 

Another  matter,  not  emphasized  in 
Mr.  Moses'  article,  is  the  great  disturb- 
ance to  property  values  which  will  un- 
questionably arise  from  changing  ac- 
cesses. While  this  cannot  be  Avholly 
avoided,  the  inevitable  dislocations  could 
be  minimized  with  a  little  more  thought, 
il  the  ^Briggs  Street  overpass  were  lo- 
cated elsewhere,  probably  more  of  the 
existing  business  premises  along  the 
route  would  be  salvaged. 

The  hearing  lasted  about  an  hour. 
The«  various  interested  groups  stated 
their  case  before  the  Connecticut  state 
highway  engineer.  The  local  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  City  Council 
were  of  course  present.  They  asked  if 


the  State  had  run  a  "destination  study 
to  ,.l.ir,  Eoi  the  maximum  convenience 
of  citizens  along  the  new  routes.  The 
State's  representative  confessed  there 
had  been  none.  Businesses  about  to  be 
badly  hurt  had  their  chance  to  suggest 
alternatives.  Home  owners  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  complain. 

The  whole  hearing  struck  me  as  use- 
ful, lair,  and  in  line  with  good  demo- 
cratic  procedures.  Bureaus  do  not  neces- 
sarily visualize  the  repercussion  of  their 
decisions.  Local  citizens  are  likely  to 
pick  out  flaws  in  plans  and  to  see  local 
solutions,  of  which  distant  highway  ad- 
ministrations may  not  even  be  aware.  I 
heartily  applaud  Congress  lor  the  wis- 
dom of  insisting  upon  local  hearings. 

Ruby  T.  Morris 
Connecticut  College 
New  London,  Conn. 


eluding  such  programs  as  the  "NBC 
Opera'  Theater,"  "Outlook,"  "Frontiers 
of  Faith,"  the  "Wisdom"  series  of  con- 
versations with  distinguished  elder  fig- 
ures of  our  time,  and  "Victory  at  Sea," 
which  in  its  only  network  run  was  with- 
out a  sponsor.  Davidson  Taylor 
Vice  Pres.,  NBC 
New  York  Citv 


Having  sponsored  myself  the  law 
authorizing  the  New  York  State  Thru- 
way  Authority  to  prohibit  billboards 
and  to  control  other  types  of  signs  within 
500  feet  of  the  Thruway's  right  of  way, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  matters  which 
Commissioner  Moses  so  ably  discusses. 

The  statements  in  the  article  are  true 
and  the  recommendations  are  sound. 
The  article  should  do  much  in  develop- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
proper  and  necessary  federal  highway 
law  amendments.   .   .  . 

Thomas  C.  Desmond 
The  Senate,  State  of  New  York 
Albany,  New  York 

TV's  Creators 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  with  interest  Martin  May- 
er's "Television's  Lords  of  Creation,  II, 
What  Happens  to  the  Talent?"  [Decem- 
ber]. 

I  do  not  recall  having  said  at  any 
time,  as  I  am  quoted  to  have  done, 
"NBC  is  not  interested  in  Public  Af- 
fairs  shows  that  do  not  get  sponsored." 
Our  attitude  for  some  time  has  been 
that  a  Public  Affairs  program  which  is 
sponsored  is  broadcast  by  more  stations, 
is  available  to  a  larger  audience,  brings 
in  revenues  which  can  be  used  for  fur- 
ther production,  and  simply  does  a  bet- 
ter job  in  serving  the  public.  This  does 
not  mean,  and  has  never  meant,  that 
NBC  refrains  from  broadcasting  Public 
Affairs  programs  except  when  they  are 
sponsored  or  sponsorable,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  the  misquotation  implies. 

We  have  numerous  programs  which 
we  have  kept  on  the  air  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time  on  a  sustaining  basis,  in- 


The  second  installment  of  Martin 
Mayer's  otherwise  excellent  television 
series  contains  several  serious  factual  er- 
rors, that  change  completely  his  whole 
premise  about  CBS'  "Air  Power"  docu- 
mentary. 

(1)  The  "tens  of  thousands  of  feet  of 
war  photography  never  before  shown 
outside  of  Japan-including  a  complete 
twenty-reef  documentation  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor"  ...  are  the  exact  same 
films  that  were  used  by  NBC  in  its  "Vic- 
tory at  Sea"  documentary.  ...  Of  the 
26i/2  minute  Pearl  Harbor  show  shown 
on  CBS,  December  2,  a  good  twenty 
minutes  of  it  were  a  repetition  of  the 
NBC  Pearl  Harbor  show  first  shown 
three  years  ago.  The  remaining  minutes 
were  in  no  way  comparable  to  "Victory 
at  Sea's"  build-up  and  climax  to  these 
Japanese  films. 

(2)  "Narrator  lor  all  of  the  films  was 
CBS  announcer  Walter  Cronkite."  On 
the  December  9  "Battle  of  Britain"  se- 
quence. Michael  Redgrave,  the  British 
actor  was  narrator.  I  suspect  that  other 
voices  will  be  heard  on  future  "Air 
Power"  shows  because  Mr.  Cronkite,  one 
of  TV's  best  newsmen,  has  one  of  the 
medium's  busiest  schedules. 

(3)  "  'Air  Power'  is  inevitably  better, 
as  a  job  of  documentary  making  than 
'Victory  at  Sea'."  A  matter  of  pure  opin- 
ion. 1  suppose,  although  1  think  any 
viewer  would  agree  as  of  the  date  I'm 
writing  this  that  alter  one  of  the  most 
auspicious  beginnings  of  any  series  .  .  . 
"Air  Power"  has  been  a  pretty  sad  show. 

(4)  '"Victory  at  Sea'  was  frankly  a 
propaganda  series  for  the  Navy."  Just 
what  does  Mr.  Mayer  think  "Air  Power" 
is?  .  .  .  As  to  the  NBC  films  having  too 
much  narration.  I  might  say  that  CBS' 
series  has  too  little  in  many  cases-the 
Pearl  Harbor  sequence  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample in  which  minutes  of  Japanese 
chatter  was  uninterrupted  and  a  bore  to 
people  who  do  not  understand  Japanese. 

(6)  The  Dick  Rodgers  score  for  "Vic- 
tory at  Sea"  added  much  to  that  project, 
made  the  change  of  pace  to  the  narrative 
parts  and  gunfire  effects.  Dello  Joio's 
"Air  Power"  score  hasn't  even  got  off  the 
ground  yet— not  because  of  defects  in  his 
"writing,  but  because  of  the  very  thing 
which  Mayer  pointed  out-the  scarcity  of 
spots  where  music  was  used. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  sub- 
sequent "Air  Power"  sequences  are  im- 
proved. And  I  wonder  if  CBS'  series  will 


YOU  HAVE  HEARD  IT  MANY  TIMES 

...how  much  have  you  missed  hy  not  knowing  what  to  listen  for? 


BEETHOVENg^ 


HEIGHTEN  YOUR  ENJOYMENT  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  MUSIC 


THE  SENSIBLE  IDEA:  A  double- 
disc  Music-Appreciation  record- 
ing is  made  available  —  for  sub- 
scribers only  —  every  month. 
One  of  the  records  is  a  twelve- 
inch  331/3  R.P.M.  recording  of  a 
great  work  of  music,  played  with- 
out interruption  by  an  outstand- 
ing symphony  orchestra.  This 
is  accompanied  (but  only  if  the 
subscriber  wants  it)  by  a  ten- 
inch  record  containing  lucid  com- 
mentary about  the  work,  and 
filled  with  musical  illustrations 
played  by  the  orchestra.  This 
latter  record  makes  clear  "what 
to  listen  for"  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
music  fully. 

The  two-record  performance 
and  analysis  of  Beethoven's  great 
fro/cfl  —  both  done  by  the  bril- 
liant young  American  conductor, 


Leonard  Bernstein  —  has  been  re- 
cently distributed  to  subscribers. 
Because  they  make  an  unusually 
exciting  introduction  to  the 
Music-Appreciation  Records 
idea,  we  will  be  happy  to  send 
them  to  you,  without  charge,  if 
you  agree  to  order  two  other 
Music  -  Appreciation  selections 
during  the  next  twelve  months, 
from  at  ieast  fifteen  that  will  he 
made  available.  You  will  receive 
each  month  a  descriptive  an- 
nouncement of  the  next  work  to 
be  offered,  you  take  only  those 
you  want  —  no  others!  You  may 
cancel  your  subscription  any  time 
after  buying  two  selections.  The 
regular  price  for  each  set  of 
paired  records  is  $3.90  (plus  a 
small  mailing  and  handling 
charge). 


*  AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 

This  Two-Record  Album 

GIVEN  TO  YOU    IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  TWO  OTHER 

MUSIC-APPRECIATION  SELECTIONS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  FROM  AT  LEAST  IS  MADE  AVAILABLE 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONIY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33 1/3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS,  c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  ) 

3PA  R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record  of    Mrs-  (  - 

lieetboven's  Eroica  Symphony  together    ™iss)  (please  print) 

with  its  10-inch  Analysis  Record,  with- 
out charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a  Trial 
Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation 
Records.  I  may  return  the  recording 
within  10  days  and  be  under  no  further 
obligation.  Otherwise,  on  this  special 
offer,  I  need  buy  only  two  Music-Ap- 
preciation selections  during  the  next 
year,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscrip- 
tion any  time  thereafter. 


R9-2 


ADDRESS... 


CITY. 


ZONE  STATE  

Record  prices  are  the  same  In  Canada,  and 
tho  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members,  without 
any  charge  for  duty,   through  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 

MAR  88 


The  NEWcompletely  air-conditioned 

STATENDAM 


a  truly  fine  ship 


Completely  air-conditioned 

Stabilizers 
• 

Modern,  comfortable  cabins: 
84  passengers  in  First  Class; 
871  in  Tourist  Class  (almost 
all  with  private  facilities) 
• 

Cinemascope  theater 
• 

Sumptuous  lounges, 

restaurants,  observatory, 

verandahs,  clubrooms,  bars, 

cardrooms,  beauty  parlors 

and  barber  shops 
• 

Exceptionally  large  decks  for 
sun,  sports,  relaxation 
• 

Deck  and  indoor  swimming  pools 
• 

Fully-equipped  gymnasium- 
hot  room— temperate  room- 
massage  room 
• 

Children's  playroom  with  a 
galaxy  of  toys  and  games 


Telephone  in  every  room 


Like  the  economy  and  informality  of  a  predomi- 
nantly tourist  class  ship?  Then  the  new  Statendam 
is  for  you! 

She's  big-she's  beautiful -she's  everything 
you  could  ask  for  in  a  truly  fine  ship.  And,  apart 
from  her  spic-and-span  newness,  the  pleasure  of 
sailing  on  the  Statendam  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
superb  food,  immaculate  Dutch  shipkeeping  and 
efficient  seamanship  traditionally  found  on 
Holland-America  ships. 


■   Statendam  maiden  cruise  to  

SOUTH  AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES 

Feb.  23, 1 957  from  New  York  to  San  Juan,  Venezuela,  S.  A., 
Cuncao,  Cristobal,  San  Bias  Islands,  Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston,  Havana.  17  days  $525  up.  •  Mar.  16,  5  ports, 
1 1  Vz  days,  $365  up.  •  Mar.  29, 6  ports,  15  days,  $450  up. 


Statendam  Eastbound 
MAIDEN  VOYAGE  April  16, 

1957  to  Southampton, 
Le  Havre  and  Rotterdam. 


Statendam  cruise 
AROUND-the-WORLD  sailing 
January  7,  1958— 
110  days. 


"IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE 
ON  A  WELL-RUN  SHIP" 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
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LETTERS 

have  the  rerun  potential  of  "Victory  at 
Sea"?  .  .  •  Perhaps  1  have  come  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  CBS.  which  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  is  among  the  leaders  in 
public  service  and  public-affairs  pro- 
grams on  television.  But  I  think  they 
have  missed  the  boat  on  "Air  Power"  so 
£ar  Robert  A.  Cutter 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Special  Australian  Issue 


To  the  Editors: 

As  a  keen  reader  of  your  excellent 
magazine  lor  a  decade,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  Harpers  never  does 
anything  without  a  motive.  I  w  as  deeply 
intrigued  with  the  presentation  oi  your 
November  issue  in  which  pages  49-80 
were  printed  upside  down. 

My  first  thought  was  that  this  was  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  your  compatriots  at  the  Kith 
Melbourne  Olympiad  "down  under" 
in  reading  in  a  normal  and  orthodox 
manner. 

But  on  further  reflection.  I  belie  ve  it 
,s  meant  to  serve  as  a  grim  reminder  to 
the  English-speaking  peoples  that  the 
•Topsy-turvy"  state  of  Anglo-American 
relations  could  be  a  continuing  me  nace 
to  the  survival  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  If  this  be  so  1  sincerely  trust 
those  concerned,  and  that  means  all  <>f 
us,  will  take  heed. 

E.  D.  MACKINNON,  M.P. 
Victoria,  Australia 

[Editor's  Note:  [sano 
ui  UMop  apisdn  i.usu.w  it    'ppo  s.H'iijl 


Senate:  North  and  South 

To  the  Editors: 

1  find  Mr.  White's  analysis  ["Who 
Really  Runs  the  Senate."  December]  a 
realistic  one.  I  might  add  that  1  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  reasons  for 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  group  of 
Southern  Senators. 

The  best  conclusion  which  I  have 
been  able  to  reach  is  that  for  two  gen- 
erations the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
particularly  the  latter,  offered  the  only 
career  open  to  Southerners  ol  character 
and  ability.   The  United  States  Senate 
during  those  two  generations  was  the 
oreat  goal  of  intelligent  ambition. 
&  In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  multiple  opportunities  lor  achieve- 
ment-in  business,  in  science,  in  profes- 
sional careers,  and  in  other  ways.  Speak- 
ing largely,  the  best  brains  from  this 
region  have  had  a  wider  range  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senaior  Ralph  E.  FLANDERS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[Letters  continued  on  page  8.] 
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— sartre1  ANY  BOOK  ON  THIS  PAGE 
IS  YOURS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

with  new  membership  in  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB 


lOTHINGNESS 


V 


Seemingly  a  wild  burst  o£  generosity, 
but  actually  a  very  canny  way  of 
dramatizing  the  low  cost  of  new  books 
when  you  purchase  them  through  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB.  While 
we're  being  canny,  here's  your  chance 
to  pocket  a  substantial  saving. 


Special  Introductory  Offer:  How  many  of 
these  distinguished  books  have  you  been 
wanting  to  acquire?  You've  been  seeing 
them  everywhere  at  regular  list  prices  as 
high  as  $15.00.  Reach  for  a  pencil  now  and 
check  off  the  one  you  want  for  a  dollar. 

Careful  examination  of  this  special  offer 
will  show  that  you  can  get  up  to  15  times 
your  dollar's  worth— but  that's  just  the 
beginning  of  the  savings  you  can  now  enjoy 
as  a  member  of  this  new  kind  of  book  club, 
designed  especially  for  people  who  know 
what  they  want  without  reference  to  the 
best-seller  lists  .  .  .  men  and  women  like 
yourself  to  whom  good  reading  is  not  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity,  and  who  have  a 
special  problem  in  this  day  of  soaring  book- 
prices. 

THE  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  offers  you 
the  opportunity  to  pool  your  buying  power 


with  that  of  other  readers  who  share  your 
tastes,  and  thereby  save  an  average  of  50% 
on  your  books. 

For  Instance,  thousands  of  members  have 
been  ordering  The  Mandarins  (A  Marboro 
Book  Club  exclusive)  for  $3.95  instead  of 
the  $6.00  bookstore  price.  Sartre's  Being 
and  Nothingness  ($10.00  everywhere) 
cost  members  only  $4.95.  If  you  had  been  a 
member  during  the  past  year,  you  would 
have  saved  comparable  sums  on  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  Party  Of  One,  Seven  By 
Colette,  The  Search  Within,  and  scores 
of  others. 

Save  on  the  Kind  of  Books  You  Want  to  Own. 

You  will  find  many  of  these  still  available 
if  you  join  now— plus,  of  course,  the  im- 
portant new  books  of  1957  that  you  would 
ordinarily  buy  at  higher  prices.  In  addition, 
you  will  receive  a  Free  Bonus  Book  of  your 
own  choosing  with  every  four  books  you 
select  at  low  Members'  Prices  from  the 
scores  of  new  and  recent  titles  always  avail- 
able through  the  Club. 

Start  saving  now  by  accepting  this  unheard- 
of  introductory  offer-any  one  of  the  books 
shown  for  one  dollar. 

(Sorry,  only  one  at  this  price  to  each  new 
member.) 
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Memberships  accepted  only 
from  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  Canada.  (Prices 
slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 


Zone   State 


If  yon  are  not  completely  satis- 
fied  with  this  SPECIAL 
OFFER,  you  may  return  the 
books  within  7  days  and  your 
membership  will  be  cancelled 
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Introduction  and  commentaries 
by  John  O.  Yohannan.  Song, 
story  and  scripture  of  the  great 
cultures  of  Asia  — a  collection 
harvested  from  the  classics  of 
more  than  2500  years.  Pub.  at 
$7.50. 

Member's  Price  4.75 

□  ANGLO-SAXON  ATTI- 
TUDES. By  Angus  Wilson. 
Brilliant  and  satiric,  comi- 
cally Dickensian  novel  of  Eng- 
lish life,  morality,  love,  and 
scholarship  today.  Hailed  as  a 
new  Point  Counter  Point.  Pub. 
at  $4.50. 

Member's  Price:  2.95 
□  BEING   AND  NOTHINGNESS. 

By  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Sartre's 
Philosophy  nf  Being,  social  rela- 
tions, freedom,  and  existential 
psychoanalysis.  Translated  and 
Introduced  by  Hazel  E,  Barnes 
C3:>  pages.  Pub.  ut  $10.00 

Members'  Price.  4.95 


compendium  of  man's  most 
Melting  and  significant  writ- 
ings from  the  dawn  of  history 
to  the  present  day.  1450  pages. 
Pub.  at  $15.00. 

Member's  Price:  5.95 

□  MAN  IN  SEARCH  OF  HIS 
ANCESTORS.  By  Andre  Scnet. 
The  exciting  story  of  man's 
search  for  the  ancestors  of  all 
living  things  in  the  fossils  of 
the  past.  Pub.  at  $5.50. 

Member's  Price:  2.95 

□  PICASSO.  By  Frank  Elgar 
and  Robert  Maillard.  The  most 
unorthodox,  and  revealing  art 
book  of  our  time.  Includes  over 
100  reproductions  or  his  paint- 
ings, murals,  sculptures,  col- 
lages, drawings,  watcrrolors. 
etchings,  lithographs  and  pre- 
liminary sketches.  75  plates  in 
full-color.   Pub.   at  $5.00. 

Member's  Price:  3.50 
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primitive  man  to  the  present  day 
•itO  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Members'  Price:  4.95 

□  THE  MANDARINS.  By  Slmono 
de  Beauvoir.  The  brilliant  much- 
discussed  novel,  winner  of  the 
Prix  Goncourt.  Translated  by  M 
Friedman.  filO  pages.  Pub.  at 
$6.00.        Members'  Price:  3.95 

□  #AG'C.  MYTH  AND  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  D.  T.  Atkinson.  The 
thrilling  story  of  medical  science, 
from  its  beginning  in  ritual  and 
magic  to  current  discoveries.  Pub. 
at  $5.00.    Members'  Price:  2.95 

□  THE   SEARCH   WITHIN.  By 

Thcodor  Beik.  The  inner  experi- 
ences of  one  of  the  foremost  psy- 
choanalysts of  our  time.  Over 
050  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Members'  Price:  3.95 


Spain  holds  out  a  welcoming  hand  to 
visitors  .  .  .  invites  them  to  taste  the  beauty, 
the  warmth  and  friendliness,  the  excitement 
of  this  fascinating  land! 

Come  for  the  thrill  of  exploring  ancient 
towns  and  villages;  modern  cities; 
magnificent  art  galleries;  age-old  shrines 
and  famous  cathedrals.  Come  for  the  sports  .  . 
for  the  year  around  fiestas.  And  come 
because  you  want  the  most  wonderful 
vacation  of  your  life  at  prices  so  low  you 
can  stay  longer  and  do  more  than  you  think! 

Come  to  Spain  by  ship  or  plane  .  .  .  but  come! 
It's  a  delightful  experience! 
Consult  your  Travel  Agent  or 

SPANISH 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

New  York:    485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Chicago:    39  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
San  Francisco:    453  Post  Street,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 


LETTERS 
Poetry  and  Psychiatry 

To  the  Editors: 

That  poem  of  John  Holmes  in  the 
October  issue  ["The  Eleventh  Command- 
ment"] made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
It  puts  eloquently  that  great  discovery 
of  both  Freud  and  Einstein,  namely,  the 
importance  of  the  participation  of  the 
observer  in  the  phenomenon  observed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation  last  month,  I  read 
most  of  it  as  the  conclusion  and  rhetori- 
cal climax  of  my  speech.  The  next  day 
all  local  newstands  were  sold  out  of  the 
October  issue  of  Harper's!  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  reading  it  once  or  twice 
since  then  to  some  public  audiences  with 
some  abridgement.  .  .  . 

Commend  Brother  Holmes  for  me, 
and  tell  him  to  write  again. 

Karl  A.  Menninger,  M.  D. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Trujillo  as  a  Catholic 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  long-time  reader,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  Messrs.  Ornes'  and  Mc- 
Clai  ten's  description  of  General  Trujillo. 
[December].  Toward  the  end  of  this  in- 
formative piece,  the  authors  mention 
Trujillo's  religion.  Their  assumption  is 
that  the  General  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  urging  of  his 
present  (and  third)  wife.  They  there- 
fore assume  that  he  was  not  a  baptized 
Catholic  prior  to  this.  Subsequently  they 
conclude  that,  through  his  position,  he 
was  somehow  able  to  "win"  necessary 
indulgences,  and  even  though  previously 
i\\  h  e-divorced,  a  Catholic  marriage  was 
performed.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clarify  this  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the 
General  was  not  baptized  as  a  Catholic. 
His  birthplace  was  San  Cristobal  and  his 
education  took  place  in  the  same  area. 
I  am  not  a  population  expert  but  I 
think  it  correct  to  assume  that  only  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  the  population 
in  this  area  are  not  at  least  baptized  in 
the  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  that  marriages  of  non-Catholics 
are  recognized  as  valid  and  just  as  in- 
dissoluble as  those  of  Catholics  provided 
they  are  performed  by  legitimate  recog- 
nized authority.  However,  the  Church 
also  teaches  that  once  a  person  is  bap- 
tized a  Catholic  he  remains  such  even 
though  he  does  not  practice  his  religion. 
The  Church  also  does  not  recognize 
the  marriages  of  Catholics  outside  the 
Church  and,  if  the  person  involved  in 
such  an  alliance  wishes  to  return  to  the 
fold  of  the  Church,  she  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  requirements  sanctify  a 
marriage.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Trujillo, 
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XheKubtitytit 
of  OmarXhoyjam 

FitzGerald's  Five  Versions,  Edited  and 
Introduced  by 

GORDON  S.  HAIGHT 

HERE  is  a  book  treasured  wherever  English  is  spoken.  A  single 
one  of  its  haunting  verses,  written  a  thousand  years  ago  by  Omar 
the  stargazer,  is  enough  to  send  your  imagination  soaring  far  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  everyday  life.  You  will  arise  from  your  reading  re- 
freshed and  wiser  in  the  ways  of  enjoying  life's  tasks  with  new  vigor 
and  courage! 

This  beautiful  De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Edition,  containing  all  five 
versions  of  the  famous  FitzGerald  translations,  is  the  first  of  two 
handsome  matched  volumes  which  you  may  now  have  free,  as  a  gift 
from  The  Classics  Club! 
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The  ©olden 
Treasury 

The  Most  Famous  Anthology  of  England's  Poetic 
Literature,  Compiled  by 
FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE 

'T'HIS  is  the  ultimate  authority  on  English  verse,  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan  simplicity  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  passionate  realities  of 
Shakespeare.  All  of  the  greatest  talents  are  here  —  Shelley,  Keats, 
Milton,  Pope  and  all  the  rest.  Here  are  poems  to  take  into  your  heart 
and  read  again  and  again  for  inspiration  and  comfort  whenever  you 
wish. 

Complete  with  Sir  Francis'  Notes  and  Comments,  plus  a  useful 
index  of  first  lines.  Both  THE  RUBAIYAT  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  are  essential  in  any  personal  library  .  .  .  both  are  yours 
free  as  membership  gifts! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Wants  You  to  Have  Both  These  Books  Free 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
to  your  library  as  membership  gifts 
from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to 
join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
beautiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  '•Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
books  have  become  "classics"?  First,  be- 
cause they  are  so  readable.  They  would  not 
have  lived  unless  they  were  read  they 
would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 
veryqualities  which  characterize  these  selec- 
tions: readability,  interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  I.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated 
to  take  any  specific  number  of  books. 
3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tions —  bound  in  the  fine  buckram  or- 
dinarily used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain 
its  original  lustre  —  books  you  and  your 
children  will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones 
you  want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.  You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price  — 
and  your  FREE  copies  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
and  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  —  cannot  be 
assured  unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE 
CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  if 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY,  together  with  the  current 
selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance 
description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I  may 
reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it, 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I 
wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.} 
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$20  iakujou  1,000 

on  a  British  Railways  train 


For  those  who  like  both  comfort  and 
savings,  railway  is  the  way  to  go  about 
Britain-and  a  Thrift  Tour  Ticket  is  the 
thing  to.  buy.  Up  to  1,000  miles  of  rail 
travel  in  Britain  and  Ireland— only  $20 
(2nd  class),  $30  (1st  class).  Good  for 


berths  and  reservations  and  all  Irish 
cross-channel  and  MacBraynes  Scottish 
steamer  services.  Valid  for  six  months. 
Additional  mileage  available  at  commen- 
surate savings.  See  your  travel  agent  be- 
fore you  leave.  NOT  SOLD  OVERSEAS. 


LETTERS 

assuming  that  he  was  a  baptized  Cath- 
olic, and  that  his  two  previous  marriages 
which  ended  in  divorce,  were  performed 
outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Church, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  present 
marriage  cannot  be  solemnized  if  he,  in 
good  faith,  wishes  to  return  to  the  fold 
The  statements  by  the  author  seem  to 
me  to  infer  a  conclusion  that  is  unfair 
to  Catholic  doctrine.    Joseph  J.  Hayes 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Spiked  ivitJi  Fire 

To  the  Editors: 

A  long  time  ago  when  I  was  twentyish. 
I  walked  timidly  but  proudly  into  your 
office  to  consult  about  two  long  poems 
of  mine  which  Mr.  Alden  had  recently 
accepted.  .  .  .  Now  at  eighty-four,  I 
come  with  just  a  jingle.  Can  you  use  it? 

Youth  as  Age  Remembers  It 

Oh,  the  laughs  that  we  laughed! 
And  the  tears  that  we  cried! 
But  we   never  whined,   and  we 

seldom  sighed, 
For  even  sorrow  was  deified. 
As  like  molten  moonlight  spiked 

with  fire, 
Our  blood  ran  hot  with  our  young 

desire. 

We  would  save  the  world,  we  would 

conquer  the  skies. 
We  would  probe  the  depths  with  our 

bold  young  eyes. 
So  whether  we  lived  or  whether 

we  died, 
"This  is  the  life"  we  testified. 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott 
(Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Coburn) 
Milford,  New  Hampshire 

[Editor's  Note:  Henry  Mills  Alden 
was  editor  of  Harper's  from  1869  to 
1919.  One  of  Miss  Abbott's  poems,  "The 
Toy  Commandments,"  was  published  in 
August  of  1900,  and  contains  the  verse, 
"Because  the  death-time  of  my  life  is 
near."  We  are  delighted  both  to  pub- 
lish the  refutation  and  to  note  the 
longevity  of  our  contributors.] 

Notice  to  Collectors 

To  the  Editors: 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Vyvyan  Holland, 
I  have  taken  over  the  editorship  of  the 
collected  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  which  was  begun  by  the  late 
Allan  Wade.  I  should  be  most  grateful 
if  any  collector  or  librarian  who  pos- 
sesses Wilde  letters— either  by  him,  or 
to  him— would  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Rupert  Hart-Davis 
36  Soho  Square 
London,  W.  1,  England 


BRITISH  RAI 


OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 

Want  "planning"  literature?  Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-2,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


To  know  Spring  at 
her  Lovely  Best 


LAKE  OF  COMO — TREMEZZO 


Radiant  landscapes  awakening  to  neiv  beauty  . . . 
renewed  activities  in  cities  and  towns  where  art 
and  architecture  bring  past  centuries  vividly  alive 
$  .  .  all  bid  you  welcome  to  the  loveliest  of  springs 
.  spring  in  Italy.  Family  Group  transatlantic 
rates  make  it  less  expensive  to  enjoy  a  springtime 
trip  .  .  .  and  you'll  find  appealing  economies 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  travel  within  Italy. 
Domestic  air  rates  are  very  low  .  .  .  luxurious 
motor  coaches  provide  inexpensive  tours  .  .  . 
15  and  30 -day  tickets  permit  unlimited  rail  travel 
.  .  .  special  coupons  procure  gasoline  at  reduced 
costs  for  motorists  bringing  their  own  cars. 
Wonderful  food  .  .  .  fine  hotels  .  :  .  lovely  things 
to  buy!  See  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

IF  YOU  CAN  VISIT  ITALY  BEFORE  MARCH  15 

you'll  save  even  more  with  the  Italian 
Tourist  Economy  Plan.  Sold  only  through 
Travel  Agents  here  in  the  United  States. 


ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  0FFICE-E.N.I.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

International  Trade  Mart 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

St.  Francis  Hotel 


DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Take  any  3  for  only  *3M. 


(VALUES    UP    TO  $28.20) 


Here  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
stration oiler.  It  is  made  solely  to 
Drove  to  you  how  muc  h  you  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  ran  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  hound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  —  sell  for  as  much 
as  $10.00  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  OITer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Mil  lis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  ini- 
tial selection.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And,  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  low  Members' 
Prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  choose  ANY  THREE  books 
from  this  page  (value  up  to  $28.20)  for  only 
$3.95.  Mail  entire  coupon  now  —  without 
money  to  History  Book  Club,  Inc..  Dept. 
HA- 17.251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc., Dept  ha-17 
251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE 
books  I  have  checked,  two  as  my 
enrollment  gift  and  one  as  my 
first  selection,  and  bill  me  ONLY 
$3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  for  post- 
age and  packing).  Forthcoming 
selections  will  be  described  to  me 
in  advance,  and  I  may  decline 
any  book  simply  by  returning  a 
printed  form.  You  will  send  me  a 
valuable  FREE  BONUS  BOOK 
each  time  I  purchase  four  addi- 
tional selections  or  alternates.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  accept  four 
selections  or  alternates  in  the 
first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
may  resign  at  any  time  after  ac- 
cepting four  such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7 
days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Wot 


Name. . . 
Address. 
City.... 
State.. . 


.Zone. 


.HA-17 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL 
STAFF  by  Walter  Goerlitz.  The 
great  military  geniuses  —  (heir  per- 
sonalities, triumphs  and  fatal  mis- 
takes. List  price  $7 .50. 
I — I    THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HITTITES  by 

I  I    C.  W.  Ceram.  4.000  years  ago 

the  Hittites  forged  a  mighty  empire 
.  .  .  and  then  vanished  into  oblivion. 
Here's  the  story  of  their  amazing  re- 
discovery. List  price  $5.00. 
(— 1    DISCOVERY    AND    C0N0.UEST  OF 

I  I    MEXICO:  1517-1521  bv  liernal  Diaz 

dc  Castillo.  History  in  the  raw!  One 
of  Cortes'  own  foot-soldiers  tells  of 
the  conquistadores'  ruthless  march 
through  Mexico.  List  price  $6.50. 
I — I  FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENK0V:  His- 
I — I  tory  of  World  Communism  by  Hugh 
Seton-Watson.  Definitive  study  of 
Red  power  inside  and  outside  Russia. 
List  price  $6.00. 

I — I  THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph 
I — I  Linton.  Man's  religions,  sci- 
ences, family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from  tribal  beginnings  to  modern 
times.  List  price  $7.50. 
| — |    RETURN  TO  POWER  by  Alistair 

I  I    Home.  Germany's  post-war 

"come-back"  is  one  of  the  important 
events  of  our  time.  Here  is  the  eye- 
opening  story  of  how  it  happened, 
whv  it  happened  and  who  accom- 
plished it!  List  price  $6.00. 

A  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
CHINA  by  F.  F.  Liu.  The  contro- 
versial "inside  story"— by  a  former 
combat  officer  in  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist forces— of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  rise 
to  power  and  his  final  retreat  to  For- 
mosa. List  price  $6.00. 


□ 


| — |    HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I  I    by  J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant  study 

of  our  foreign  policies  from  1775  to 

the  present.  List  price  $9.25. 

(— l    STRATEGY  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 

I  I    The  unique  principle  that  has 

won  wars  —  from  the  Persian  Wars  to 

World  War  II.  List  price  $5.95. 

I — |    BATTLES   AND   LEADERS   OF  THE 

I  I    CIVIL   WAR   by  Ned  Bradford. 

The   "autobiography"   of  the  Civil 
War  told  by  the  men  who  fought  it! 
Drawings,  maps.  List  price  $8.95. 
r— |    RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR  by 

I  I    George  F.  Kennan.  An  intensely 

interesting  account  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  by  our  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Kremlin.  List  price  $7.50. 
I — I  ARMS  AND  MEN  by  Waller  Millis. 
I  I  Brilliant  study  of  American  mili- 
tary history  by  the  editor  of  the  famed 
Forrcslal  Diaries.  "A  book  for  the 
years".  N.Y.  Times,  B.R.  List  $5.75. 
I — I    Dual   Selection:   YEAR   OF  DECI- 

I  I    SIONS  and  YEARS  OF  TRIAL  AND 

HOPE  (2  vols.)  by  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Outspoken  appraisals  of  world  leaders, 
postwar  politics,  the  phenomenal  '48 
election,  and  afterward.  List  $10.00. 

□ GALL  I  POL  I  by  A  Ian  Morehead.  In 
1915  Winston  Churchill  planned 
to  crush  the  Turks  at  Gallipot!  —  and 
almost  succeeded!  Hero  is  the  exciting 
story  of  one  of  history's  noblest  tra- 
gedies. List  price  $4.50. 
[ — 1  WORLDS  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON  by 
L — I  Joachim  G.  Lcithauser.  Fabu- 
lous "adventure  story"  of  the  great 
exploits  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Living- 
stone, Peary,  many  others.  Profusely 
illustrated.  List  price  $6.75. 


JOHN  FISCHER 


the  editor's  EASY  CHAIR 


Forecast  for  1957 


"May  you  live  in  interesting  times." 

Ancient  Chinese  curse 

ONCE  in  a  long  while  a  year  comes  along 
which  changes  the  shape  of  the  world. 
The  pattern  of  power  shifts  .  .  .  the  flow  of  his- 
tory sets  in  a  new  direction  .  .  .  and  the  future 
generations  of  school  children  have  another 
Important  Date  to  memorize,  along  with  1066, 
1776,  and  all  the  rest. 

We  have  had  more  than  our  share.  Some  hap- 
pier generations  never  had  to  endure  a  single 
Historic  Date;  but  people  now  in  middle  age 
have  already  lived  through  four  of  them. 

The  first  was  1917,  when  the  Old  World  got 
its  fatal  wound,  and  two  new  giants— America 
and  Russia— started  edging  toward  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  second  was  1939.  It  opened 
the  last  act  of  a  two-thousand-year  drama,  during 
which  the  spotlight  of  history  had  focused  almost 
entirely  on  one  small  but  lively  area,  the  Euro- 
pean peninsula.  The  biggest  was  1945,  when  a 
pillar  of  fire  over  Hiroshima  put  Homo  sapiens 
on  notice  that  he  was  the  first  species  since  life 
began  on  this  planet  which  had  ever  acquired 
the  ability  to  make  himself  extinct.  (Less  sapient 
creatures,  from  the  first  sea  worms  to  the 
mastodon,  had  to  wait  on  the  tedious  processes 
of  evolution,  or  anyhow  an  Ice  Age.) 

Our  most  recent  milestone  was  1947,  when  the 
United  States  took  on  responsibility  for  guard- 
ing and  sustaining  the  Western  world.  Then, 
with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, we  announced  that  we  meant  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  spread  of  the  Soviet  empire;  and  a  little 
later,  in  Korea,  we  proved  that  we  really  did 
mean  it. 

This  will  be  another  such  year. 
The  pattern  of  world  power,  which  crystallized 
into  a  precarious  balance  ten  years  ago,  has  now 
broken  up.  European  authority  in  the  Middle 
East  has  collapsed,  leaving  a  mess  of  smoldering 


rubble  which  surely  will  break  into  flames  unless 
somebody— Arab,  Russian,  or  American— rebuilds 
it  into  a  stable  structure.  Moreover,  both  the 
Soviet  empire  and  the  Western  alliance  are 
beginning  to  crack.  The  containment  policy 
which  we  have  followed  for  the  last  decade  has 
worked;  the  Communist  regime  is  splintering 
under  the  pressure  of  its  own  internal  tensions, 
ju&t  as  the  authors  of  that  policy  predicted  it 
would.  But,  in  its  very  moment  of  success,  that 
policy  also  is  breaking  down:  the  containing  wall 
has  sprung  a  vast  leak  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  crumbling  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

So  once  more  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
make  some  basic  decisions.  It  must  devise  a  new 
policy— which,  good  or  bad,  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  course  of  history  for  a  long  time  ahead. 
(Even  if  we  should  do  nothing,  that  would  be  a 
decision— probably  the  worst  we  could  make.) 

This  is  a  thoroughly  unwelcome  task.  Already 
we  have  been  forced  into  more  basic  decisions 
than  any  people  ought  to  have  to  make  in  one 
lifetime.  For  most  of  the  eleven  months  just 
ahead,  therefore,  we  shall  moan  and  grumble 
and  argue.  Congress  will  stage  another  Great 
Debate.  Everybody  will  look  around  for  scape- 
goats, and  there  will  be  plenty  of  high-octane 
swearing  at   (a)   the   Russians,   (b)  our  allies, 

(c)  foreigners  in  general,  a  bothersome  lot,  and 

(d)  the  Secretary  of  State,  whoever  that  ill-starred 
wretch  may  happen  to  be  at  the  moment.  But— 
if  past  performance  is  any  guide— in  the  end  we 
shall  do  the  things  necessary  for  survival. 

Even  now  it  is  possible  to  make  some  guesses 
at  what  these  things  will  be.  For  the  last  four 
months  able  men  have  been  hard  at  work,  in 
locked  Congressional  committee  rooms,  in  the 
lower  depths  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon,  and  in  the  drafty,  high-ceilinged  offices 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  Among  their 
stacks  of  memoranda,  a  coherent  plan  is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape.  It  will  change  as  it  works  its 
way,  piecemeal,  up  to  the  decision  levels  of  the 


A  FABULOUS  OFFER  FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB 


EITHER  OF  THESE  MAGNIFICENT  SETS  OF 

THREE  12   COLUMBIA  (Lp)  RECORDS 


if  you  join  the  Club  now  and  agree  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


Your  choice  of 
Classical  or  Jazz 


20  Classical  Masterpieces 


ON  THREE  12"  (g)  RECORDS 

VIVALDI:  The  Seasons:  Winter 

Guido  Cantelli,  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
BACH:  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God.  Schweitzer,  organ 

Goldberg  Variations,  Nos.  16-20.  Glenn  Gould,  piano 
HANDEL:  Concerto  Grosso  No.  11:  Allegro 

Busch  Chamber  Players 
HAYDN:  Quartet  in  F  Major,  Op.  3,  No.  5:  Serenade 

Budapest  String  Quartet 
MOZART:  Sonata  No.  15  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 

E.  Power  Biggs,  organ;  Camerata  Academica 
BEETHOVEN:  "Bei  Mannern"  Variations 

Pablo  Casals,  'cello;  Rudolf  Serkin,  piano 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  ("Unfinished") 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Bart.,  Royal  Philharmonic 
MENDELSSOHN:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream:  Scherzo 

Bruno  Walter,  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
BERLIOZ:  Queen  Mab  Scherzo 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
CHOPIN:  Nocturne  No.  19  in  E  Minor.  Istomin,  piano 
BRAHMS:  Double  Concerto  for  Violin  and  'Cello 

Isaac  Stern,  violin;  Leonard  Rose,  'cello;  Bruno 

Walter,  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  of  N.  Y. 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Serenade  for  Strings:  Waltz 

Eugene  Ormandy,  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
R.  STRAUSS:  Love  Scene  from  "Feuersnot" 

Eugene  Ormandy,  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
DEBUSSY:  The  Engulfed  Cathedral.  Casadesus,  piano 
STRAVINSKY:  Fireworks.  Stravinsky,  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
RAVEL:  Violin  Sonata:  Perpetuum  Mobile 

Zino  Francescatti,  violin;  Artur  Balsam,  piano 
PROKOFIEV:  Symphony  No.  7 

Eugene  Ormandy,  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
BARTOK:  Mikrokosmos:  Excerpts.  Bela  Bartok,  piano 
SHOSTAKOVITCH:  Violin  Concerto:  Scherzo 

Oistrakh,  violin;  Mitropoulos,  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

ALSO  GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE— 300  Years  of  Immortal  Music 

An  illustrated  brochure  containing  the  fascinating  his- 
tory of  classical  music,  told  in  terms  of  the  composers. 


NEVER  before  such  fabulous  collec- 
tions! Take  your  choice,  Classical 
or  Jazz,  and  get  three  superb  12" 
Columbia  ®  records  FREE-in  a  luxur- 
iously boxed,  limited  edition  set  with 
handsome,  illustrated  brochure. 

The  3-record  Classical  Set  contains 
20  masterpieces  by  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  all  time,  performed  by  the 
world's  foremost  conductors,  orches- 
tras, instrumental  groups,  soloists. 
The  3-record  Jazz  Set  contains  35  per- 
formances that  made  jazz  history- 
representing  every  period  and  style, 
featuring  the  greatest  of  all  instru- 
mental artists  and  singers. 

Whichever  3-record  set  you  choose 
-its  yours  FREE-as  a  demonstration 
of  the  money-saving  program  of  the 
Columbia  g)  Record  Club-a  program 
that  selects  for  you  each  month  the 
best  in  recorded  music. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES 

To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  program 
-and  to  receive  the  3-record  set  you 
want,  free-mail  the  coupon,  indicat- 
ing which  of  the  four  Club  divisions 
best  suits  your  musical  taste:  Classi- 
cal; Jazz;  Listening  and  Dancing; 
Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musi- 
cal Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the 
Club  Magazine  which  describes  the 
current  selections  in  all  four  divisions. 


You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly 
selection  for  your  division  ...  or  take 
records  from  the  other  Club  divisions 
-thereby  assuring  you  of  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  recorded  entertain- 
ment. Or  you  may  tell  us  to  send  you 
NO  record  in  any  month.  Your  only  ob- 
ligation is  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selec- 
tions from  the  almost  100  that  will  be 
offered  during  the  next  12  months,  and 
you  may  cancel  membership  any  time 
thereafter.  The  records  you  want  are 
mailed  to  you  for  only  $3.98  (original 
cast  Broadway  Shows  somewhat  higher) 
plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS 
GIVEN  REGULARLY 

The  3-record  set  sent  to  you  now  rep- 
resents an  "advance"  of  the  Club's 
bonus  system-given  to  you  at  once. 
After  you  have  fulfilled  your  member- 
ship obligation  by  purchasing  four  rec- 
ords you  will  receive  an  additional  free 
Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every 
two  additional  Club  selections  you  ac- 
cept. Bonus  records  are  superb  12" 
Columbia  ©  records-the  very  best  of 
the  Columbia  (fj)  catalog. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once,  indicating 
which  3-record  set  you  want  free  .  .  . 
the  editions  are  limited.  Also  be  sure 
to  indicate  which  division  you  prefer. 
You  must  be  delighted  with  member- 
ship or  you  may  cancel  by  returning 
the  set  within  10  days. 


Jazz  Masterpieces 

ON  THREE  12"  If  RECORDS 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  &  All-Stars: 

Theme  from  the  Threepenny  Opera 
LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  &  His  Hot  Five:  Muskrat  Ramble 
CHET  BAKER:  A  Little  Duet 
COUNT  BASIE  &  Orchestra:  Rambo 
BIX  BEIDERBECKE  (Cornet):  Singin'  the  Blues 
DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET:  Why  Do  I  Love  You 
BUCK  CLAYTON  &  All  Stars:  Undecided 
JOHNNY  EATON  QUARTET:  Omnibreak 
DUKE  ELLINGTON  &  ORCHESTRA:  The  Mooche;  Hy'a  Sue 
ERROLL  GARNER  (Piano):  Cheek  to  Cheek 
BENNY  GOODMAN  SEXTET:  Royal  Garden  Blues 
LENNY  HAMBRO  QUINTET:  Thanatopsis 
WOODY  HERMAN  &  Orchestra:  Four  Brothers 
BILLIE  HOLIDAY  (Vocal):  Billie's  Blues 
CALVIN  JACKSON  QUARTET:  They  Didn't  Believe  Me 
MAHALIA  JACKSON  (Vocal):  Down  by  the  Riverside 
HARRY  JAMES  &  Orchestra:  Stompin'  at  the  Savoy 
JAY  &  KAI  QUINTET:  Caribe 
BUNK  JOHNSON  and  Band:  The  Entertainer 
PETE  JOHNSON  (Piano  Solo):  Boogie  Woogie 
GENE  KRUPA  &  Orchestra:  How  High  the  Moon 
JIMMIE  LUNCEFORD  &  Orchestra:  Ain't  She  Sweet 
JOHNNY  MATHIS  (Vocal):  Out  of  This  World 
McKENZIE  &  CONDON'S  Chicagoans:  China  Boy 
TURK  MURPHY  and  Band:  Smoky  Mokes 
KID  ORY's  Creole  Jazz  Band:  Bucket  Got  A  Hole  In  It 
BOB  PRINCE  &  Orchestra:  Ground  Base 
RAMPART  STREET  PARADERS:  Washington  and  Lee  Swing 
WALLY  ROSE  (Piano  solo):  Scott  Joplin's  New  Rag 
PETE  RUGOLO  &  Orchestra:  Here's  Pete 
BESSIE  SMITH  (Vocal):  Back  Water  Blues 
SARAH  VAUGHN  (Vocal):  Pinky 
VILLEGAS  (Piano):  What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Love? 
TEDDY  WILSON  (Piano):  Rosetta 

ALSO  GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE— A  History  of  Jazz— by  George  Avakion 
A  panoramic  history  of  jazz  from  its  raucous  beginnings 
in  New  Orleans  to  the  latest  styles.  Filled  with  photos. 
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^COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  127 
165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ANY  ONE  of  these  Sets-YOURS  FREE 

O  20  Classical  Masterpieces  □  35  Jazz  Masterpieces 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  sift  the  3-record  set  I  have  checked  | 
above,  and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 
□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing 

Q  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies        Q  Jazz 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  Magazine  which 
describes  the  records  offered  in  all  four  Club  divisions.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  accepting  the  monthly  selection  in  the  division  checked  above,  or  any, 
other  selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My  only  obligation  is  to  accept  a  j 
minimum  of  four  records  in  the  next  twelve  months  at  the  regular  list  price  , 
plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  After  accepting  4  records,  I  will  receive  a  free  | 
Bonus  record  for  every  two  additional  records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted 
with  membership,  I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records.  I 


Name  

(Please  Print) 

Address  


City 


 Zone  State  

CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher.  Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  IB 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  established  Columbia 
Records  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  fill  In  the  following: 


Dealer's  Name. 


COLUMBIA  (g)  RECORD  CLUB,  165  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.36,  N.  Y. 


Dealer's  Address  31 1 
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Administration;  it  will  be  hammered  and  refined 
still  further  in  the  debates  to  follow,  in  Congress 
and  across  the  nation.  Yet  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  the  central  structure— the  ribs,  and 
beams  of  a  new  national  policy— will  emerge 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  form  not  radically 
different  from  blueprints  now  being  sketched. 

Here,  in  the  roughest  sort  of  outline,  are  a  few 
notes  on  what  some  of  the  draftsmen— the 
"Indians"  at  the  working  levels  of  government- 
think  the  new  structure  may  look  like. 

I.  New  People. 

A  new  policy  has  its  best  chance  in  the  hands 
of  new  men,  with  no  vested  interest  in  defending 
past  mistakes  and  no  scars  from  old  battles.  They 
are  moving  in. 

The  key  man  almost  certainly  will  be  Vice 
President  Nixon.  Before  these  lines  are  in  print, 
he  probably  will  be  named  head  of  the  Opera- 
tions Co-ordinat'^cr  Board— one  of  the  least 
^nowii  and  potentially  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  of  government.  Its  job  is  to  see  that 
the  policies  framed  by  the  National  Security 
Council  and  initialed  by  the  President  are  car- 
ried into  effect— promptly  and  with  all  depart- 
ments moving  in  step.  So  far,  this  job  has  not 
been  well  done.  The  board  has  never  been 
headed  by  a  man  with  authority  to  give  orders 
to  Cabinet  officers,  and  make  them  stick;  its 
last  chief,  Herbert  Hoover,  Jrt,  was  (to  put  it 
charitably)  ineffectual.  Nixon  will  speak  with 
vastly  greater  weight— as  Ike's  chosen  viceroy, 
as  a  politician  commanding  substantial  power 
in  his  own  right,  and  as  a  probable  future  Presi- 
dent. 

He  began  speaking  on  December  6,  in  an 
address  which  outlined  the  American  position  on 
the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises  with  clarity, 
temperate  good  sense,  and  a  ring  of  authority. 
It  was  the  most  impressive  speech  he  ever  made, 
and  he  wrote  it  himself.  It  had,  incidentally,  a 
soothing  effect  on  the  nerves  of  some  people  in 
both  parties  who  used  to  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  Nixon  in  the  White  House. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  chief  operations  offi- 
cer, Nixon  is  expected  to  carry  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  pushing  the  Administration's 
program  through  Congress.  If  he  handles  both 
these  jobs  even  passably  well,  he  will  have  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  most  influential  Vice  Presi- 
dent we  have  ever  had. 

Second  to  Nixon  among  the  new  men  is 
Christian  Herter,  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
presumed  successor  to  John  Foster  Dulles. 
(Nearly  everybody  in  the  Department  would 
have  been  relieved  if  both  Dulles  and  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  had  stepped  out  of  their  jobs  last 
November,  when  their  illnesses  offered  each  of 
them  a  graceful  excuse;  for  after  the  Suez  fiasco, 
it  is  unlikely  that  either  of  them  can  ever  again 
fully   trust  the  other.  There  are  still  hopes 


that  both  may  go  within  six  or  eight  months.) 

The  appointment  of  Herter— once  a  foreign 
service  officer  himself,  and  otherwise  splendidly 
equipped  for  the  job— worked  a  near-miracle  on 
the  morale  of  the  State  Department,  even  before 
he  reported  for  duty.  Under  his  hand  there  is 
real  promise  that  State  may  again  become  a 
smooth-running  machine,  for  the  first  time  since 
its  disruption  during  the  1953  loyalty  uproar. 

Other  changes  are  expected  soon.  Alfred 
Gruenther  and  "Beedle"  Smith,  the  ablest  of 
Eisenhower's  wartime  cronies,  are  obvious  candi- 
dates for  top  jobs  in  the  Executive  Offices;  John 
Hay  Whitney  is  taking  over  the  London  Em- 
bassy; and  a  fresh  ambassador  to  France  has 
long  been  overdue.  There  also  has  been  talk  in 
Washington  that  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  might  be 
asked  to  serve  as  permanent  representative  to 
a  rejuvenated  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion; but  for  all  its  evident  advantages,  such  an 
appointment  is  hardly  likely.  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
unlike  his  recent  predecessors,  has  shown  no 
taste  for  bipartisanship  in  foreign-policy  assign- 
ments. 

2.  The  Middle  East 

When  we  blew  the  whistle  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  we  automatically  saddled  ourselves  with 
responsibility  for  straightening  out  the  Middle 
East.  Clearly  we  were  right  in  insisting  that  its 
troubles  had  to  be  settled  by  negotiation,  not 
force.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  England  and 
France  can  no  longer  negotiate  even  a  swap  for 
a  blind  camel,  anywhere  between  Libya  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  for  their  credit  is  destroyed.  It 
is  up  to  us,  therefore,  to  work  out  a  settlement— 
or  to  abandon  the  whole  area  to  chaos  and  the 
Russians. 

So  long  as  Britain  claimed  dominant  influence 
over  the  Middle  East,  we  didn't  bother  to  have 
a  policy  for  this  part  of  the  world.  We  made  do 
with  an  attitude— compounded  about  equally  of 
benevolence  and  fretful  anxiety.  Such  vagueness, 
coupled  with  Mr.  Dulles'  baffling  series  of  im- 
provisations, undoubtedly  helped  to  exasperate 
the  British  into  their  ruinous  military  adven- 
ture; and,  at  the  same  time,  led  them  to  think 
that  we  would  let  them  get  away  with  it. 

Now,  at  long  last,  Washington  is  pretty  well 
agreed  on  at  least  the  skeleton  of  a  policy.  It 
has  three  aims: 

(a)  A  deal  to  keep  the  Suez  canal  open  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  with  some  kind  of  inter- 
national guarantee  that  the  promise  will  be  kept, 
and  that  Egypt's  new-won  sovereignty  will  be 
respected. 

(b)  A  permanent  peace  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis. 

(c)  Protection  of  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  pool 
from  Russian  seizure. 

How  to  accomplish  all  this  is  less  clear.  One 
line  of  thought,  however,  [Continued  on  page  17] 
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Pablo  Casals  is  coming  home 
—  to  Puerto  Rico 


This  simple  room  is  in  his  mother's  home  at 
Mayaguez.  The  first  concert  Casals  ever  gave 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  from  the  balcony  of  this 
house  last  year— just  beyond  that  fanlight. 

While  his  mother's  kinsmen  listened  from  the 
street,  Casals  played  her  lullaby,  smoked  his  pipe 
and  wept. 

The  back  of  that  armchair  bears  an  inscription 
in  Casals'  own  handwriting.  "Este  es  mi  sillon." 
This  is  my  rocking  chair. 

Here  are  gentle  thoughts  from  the  world's 
greatest  cellist— on  Puerto  Rico,  the  sea  and  himself : 


"The  first  time  I  was  aware  that  I  was  alive,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  sea.  Before,  I  would  have 
said  that  the  most  beautiful  sea  was  the  one  I  had 
in  front  of  my  Spanish  house.  But  now  I  must 
confess  that  the  sea  I  am  looking  at  this  moment 
is  even  more  beautiful." 

Of  his  plans  for  the  future,  Pablo  Casals  had  this 
to  say: 

"The  natural  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  is  to  come 
back  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  do  for  this  country 
evervthing  within  my  power.  I  will  be  back  for  the 
festival  I  have  planned  for  this  coming  Spring." 


PUERTO  RICO'S  GREAT  NEW  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  IN  SAN  JUAN 


The  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan  opens  on  April 
22nd  and  will  continue  through  May  8th.  Pablo 
Casals  will  conduct  or  perform  at  each  of  twelve 
concerts. 

The  Festival  Orchestra  brings  together  fiftv- 
four  of  the  world's  most  talented  musicians. 
Principal  performers  include:  Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski,  Eugene  Istomin,  Milton  Katims, 


Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Alexander  Schneider, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Gerard  Souzav,  Maria  Stader, 
Isaac  Stern,  Joseph  Szigeti. 

Two  chamber  music  concerts  will  feature  the 
Budapest  String  Quartet. 

For  further  details,  write  Festival  Casals, 
P.  O.  Box  2672,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  or  to 
15  West  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


©  1957  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Living  room  of  the  house  zvhere  Casals'  mother  ivas  born  — in  Alayaguez,  ► 
Puerto  Rico's  third  largest  city.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Eriritt. 
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Greencastle,  Northern  Ireland,  was  once  capit 


il  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mourne. 


Honeymooners  explore  Conway,  Wales. 
Edward  I  was  besieged  here  in  1295. 

Dunvegan  Castle  in  Skye.  See  this  island 
in  Autumn— when  the  heather  is  out. 
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How  to  plan 
your  trip  to  Britain 


t-mrst,  send  for  free  How  to  Plan  Kit 
F  to  the  British  Travel  Association,  336 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

By  return  mail  you'll  get  folders  on  all 
the  things  Britain  does  so  magnificently 
-castles,  scenery,  ceremonial,  theater, 
gardens -plus  a  first-rate  map. 

Next,  decide  when.  In  the  "Thrift 
Season"- Spring,  Autumn,  or  Winter- 
you  save  a  pack  of  money  on  your  cross- 
ing. (The  most  stupendous  of  all  feasts 
is  an  English  Christmas  dinner.  Roast 
beef.  Goose  stuffed  with  chestnuts.)  The 
whole  country  is  delightfully  uncrowded 
and  rooms  in  those  spic-and-span  Brit- 
ish inns  are  easier  to  find. 

Now,  where?  Examine  the  map  and 
note  how  compact  Britain  is.  About  the 
size  of  Wyoming.  You  can  see  an  amaz- 
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g  variety  of  places  in  a  short  time. 
Northern  Ireland -where  the  pastoral 
picture  above  was  taken.  Welsh  fishing 
villages  with  jaw-breaker  names.  The 
romantic  Scottish  islands.  And  that  love- 
ly area  in  England  known  as  the  Dukeries. 
(For  35c  you  can  visit  the  stately  homes 
of  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  lords  and  ladies, 
bishops  and  brewers.) 

Before  you  go  over,  write  down  ev- 
erybody's sizes.  Your  dollar  has  almost 
twice  the  purchasing  power  in  Britain, 
and  you'll  want  to  bring  back  cashmere 
sweaters  for  the  whole  family. 

Arrange  to  have  a  rented  car  waiting. 
It  will  cost  only  totf  a  mile  including  gas. 
As  for  cycling,  ask  the  Cyclists'  Touring 
Club,  3  Craven  Hill,  London,  W.2.  Most 
important:  see  your  Travel  Agent  now. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

argues  that  our  best  bet  is  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations— con- 
verting it  from  a  resolutions  factory 
into  an  operating  force,  equipped 
with  troops,  money,  and  solid  Amer- 
ican support. 

This  would  mean  that  the  UN 
police  force  would  stay  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  indefinitely.  It  might  well 
be  stationed  in  a  neutral  belt, 
stretching  across  the  Sinai  peninsula 
from  Gaza  to  Aqaba.  This  is  a  fear- 
some desert,  of  no  economic  value  to 
anybody  but  of  immense  strategic 
importance.  An  army  deployed 
there  would  keep  the  Israelis  and 
Egyptians  away  from  each  other's 
throats.  It  could  also  serve  as  a  silent 
guardian  of  the  canal,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  abrasion  to  the  touchy 
Egyptian  pride.  Later  it  could  stand 
guarantor  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace. 
And  conceivably  a  pipeline  might 
eventually  be  laid  through  this  neu- 
tral, guarded  territory  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean; 
there  it  would  be  safe  from  the 
sabotage  and  blackmail  which  men- 
ace all  the  present  lines,  and  it 
would  provide  partial  insurance 
against  another  closing  of  the  canal. 

A  UN  with  real  power  might  also 
find  it  possible  to  impose  peace  on 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel— particu- 
larly if  we  can  get  India,  the  only 
other  non-Communist  nation  with 
much  influence  in  the  area,  to  join 
us  in  pushing  the  plan  with  all  its 
might.  A  UN  army  on  the  spot 
might  finally  persuade  the  Arabs 
that  they  will  never  be  permitted  to 
destroy  Israel,  and  that  Israel  will 
never  be  allowed  to  expand  further 
at  their  expense. 

But  only  if  an  irresistibly  tempt- 
ing carrot  is  used  at  the  same  time  as 
the  stick.  This  would  have  to  be  a 
really  large-scale  effort  by  the  UN 
to  solve  the  basic  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East— from  which 
most  of  its  other  problems  flow.  In 
the  beginning  most  of  the  money 
would  have  to  come  out  of  Amer- 
ican pockets;  but  once  the  program 
got  rolling,  a  surprising  amount 
might  be  squeezed  out  ol  the  oil-fat 
treasuries  of  such  states  as  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  the  long  run,  such  a  massive 
attack  on  poverty,  disease,  and  hope- 
lessness offers  about  the  only  hope 
ol  stabilizing  the  Middle  East.  It 
also  offers  the  best  defense  against 
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F  YOU  LIKE  GOOD  BOOKS  and  enjoy  reading  them,  ask  yourself 
.this  plain  question:  How  long  is  it  since  you've  read  a  great 
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Too  long,  perhaps.    But  now  we  have  wonderful  news  for  you. 
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FREE   INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:    To  show  you  how  to   "have  fun"  reading 

the  great  classics,  the  Society  now  wants  to  give  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  

its  cunent  4-in-one  Condensed  Volume.  You  get  CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  by 
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Send  Condensed  Volume  and  Home 
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Stubborn  about  Your  Stocks? 

In  our  business  you  naturally  meet  all  kinds  of  investors — 
and  some  of  them  can  be  pretty  stubborn  about  their  stocks. 

They're  sure  the  stocks  they  own  are  the  best  ones  they  can 
buy.  They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  investment  values  do 
change  with  the  passage  of  time — that  what  was  a  good  buy 
five  or  ten  years  ago  might  make  an  even  better  sale  today. 

To  us,  it  only  seems  like  good  sense  for  an  investor  to  check 
on  his  holdings  from  time-to-time  .  .  .  get  an  unbiased,  up-to- 
date  review  of  the  stocks  he  owns  in  the  light  of  today's 
conditions. 

Where  can  you  get  such  a  review? 

That's  easy. 

If  you're  not  stubborn  about  the  stocks  you  own,  just  list 
them  for  us  with  the  prices  you  paid,  and  tell  us  something 
about  your  over-all  situation  and  investment  objectives. 

1*11  see  that  you  get  the  most  realistic  report  we  can  send 
you  on  your  in\  esl  tnenl  program. 

There's  no  charge  either,  whether  you're  a  customer  or  not, 
own  one  stock  or  a  hundred.  Just  address — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-98 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Aiembers  of  the  New  York.  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 
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What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 

=will  never  make  you  one!= 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 


THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  22-M 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  \T.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude 
Test  and  other  information  about  your 
training  to: 

Name  

Street  Address  

City  or  Town  Zone.  .  .  .State  

(All  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 


political  and  economic  infiltration 
by  the  Communists.  Even  so,  we 
probably  cannot  stop  the  Soviet 
advance  into  the  Middle  East  unless 
we  make  it  plain  that  we  have  both 
the  will  and  means  to  defend  it  by 
force.  As  of  today,  we  do  not  have 
the  means— and  the  Russians  know  it. 

They  know  we  will  not  bomb 
Moscow  in  order  to  halt  a  Soviet 
thrust  at,  say,  Syria,  because  that 
would  mean  full-scale  atomic  war. 
Yet  that  is  the  only  kind  of  war  we 
are  now  prepared  to  fight;  our  nine- 
teen infantry  divisions  are  scattered 
on  garrison  duty  around  half  the 
world,  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  the  only  ready  striking 
power  we  possess.  The  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  equipped  for 
two  kinds  of  war— the  Big  One  in 
the  air,  and  the  little  ones  on  the 
ground. 

For  this  reason,  a  growing  number 
of  top  planners  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Slate  Department  are  arguing  for 
what  they  sometimes  call  a  "fire 
brigade"  force.  It  would  consist  of 
about  three  airborne  divisions, 
highly  trained,  equipped  with  heavy 
firepower,  and  provided  with  enough 
carrier  planes  to  move  it  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  a  few  days.  It  would 
stand  instantly  ready  to  stamp  out 
any  little  brush-fire  wars  which 
might  flare  up  in  the  Middle  East  or 
elsewhere.  Normally  it  would  act 
under  the  aegis  of  the  UN,  moving 
in  only  when  the  UN  police  force 
could  not  handle  a  situation. 

If  we  had  such  a  fire  brigade,  we 
probably  would  never  have  to  use  it; 
for  the  Communists  are  not  likely  to 
touch  off  a  brush  fire  so  long  as  it  is 
standing  by.  (It  might  well  have  pre- 
vented the  Korean  war.)  So  long  as 
we  don't  have  such  an  emergency 
ground  force,  however,  we  are  issu- 
ing a  standing  invitation  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  nibble  away  at  the  free 
world  in  a  series  of  little  aggressions 
which  we  are  helpless  to  resist. 

But  such  a  force  would  be  expen- 
sive, and  the  Administration  feels 
(with  reason)  that  its  military  budget 
can't  go  much  higher.  Could  it  be 
scraped  together,  somehow,  out  of 
our  present  military  manpower? 

3.  NATO 

A  good  many  people  in  Washing- 
ton think  that  the  answer  might  be 
found  in  Europe. 


Since  the  upheavals  in  Hungary 
and  Poland,  Russia  obviously  is  less 
capable  of  invading  Western  Europe 
—for  the  reasons  indicated  here  last 
December.  Moreover,  if  it  ever 
should,  the  result  would  not  be  a 
brush  fire;  this  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  where  any  war  almost  certainly 
would  be  The  Big  One.  The  real 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  there- 
fore, rests  not  on  the  NATO  ground 
forces,  but  on  the  threat  of  atomic 
retaliation.  Is  it  really  necessary, 
then,  to  maintain  twenty  or  thirty 
NATO  divisions  along  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain? Wouldn't  a  thin  line  of  troops 
serve  just  as  well— a  trip  wire,  as  the 
British  describe  it,  which  would 
touch  off  an  atomic  counter-blow  if 
the  Russians  ever  try  to  cross  it? 

Our  European  allies  evidently 
think  so.  France  already  has  sent 
nearly  all  of  her  NATO  troops  to 
North  Africa;  England  is  eager  to 
cut  her  NATO  commitments;  and 
Germany  has  been  remarkably  slow 
in  raising  the  divisions  she  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute.  So  naturally 
Washington  has  been  having  some 
second  thoughts  too.  Nobody  sug- 
gests that  we  should  pull  out  of 
Europe  altogether— but  much  quiet 
study  is  being  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  withdrawing  one  of  the  five 
divisions  we  have  there,  and  reduc- 
ing the  manpower  in  the  rest  by 
about  one-fourth.  (Improved  weap- 
ons, it  is  hoped,  would  keep  their 
firepower  about  the  same.) 

The  resulting  savings  in  men  and 
money  could  form  at  least  the  core 
of  the  airborne  fire  brigade  we  so 
badly  need. 

Furthermore,  the  Washington 
planners  believe  that  a  chance  for  a 
much  more  far-reaching  change  in 
Europe  might  open  up  within  a  year 
or  two.  Russia's  trouble  with  her 
satellites— so  it  is  hoped— might  make 
her  listen  seriously  to  a  proposition 
for  tearing  down  the  armed  Avail 
which  has  divided  Europe  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In  its  place,  the  two  sides  might 
agree  to  lay  out  a  wide,  demilitarized 
belt  through  Central  Europe  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  might  include  Poland,  Hungary, 
the  rest  of  the  satellites,  and  Yugo- 
slavia—each with  some  degree  of  in- 
dependence, but  all  keeping  their 
present  political  and  economic  ori- , 
entation  toward  the  East.  It  would 
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Now— the  greatest  minds  and  ideas  of  thirty  centuries— 
yours  for  more  successful  living  today 


the  publishers  of  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  in  collaboration  with  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

present 


GREAT  BOOKS 
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with  amazing  new 

SYNTOPICON 

fhe  "idea-interpreter" 


Through  the  development  of  an  amazing,  new  literary  invention . . . 

you  can  now  master  the  world's  greatest  classics— in  4^$3fi  minutes  a  day! 


Yes,  through  the  development  of  an 
ingenious  new  literary  tool — called  the 
syntopicon — the  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,  those  great  master- 
pieces of  literature  you've  always 
wanted  to  read — can  be  read  easily — in 
just  30  minutes  a  day. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  benefits  and  enjoyment 
the  Great  Books  bring,  on  the  grounds 
that  you  "don't  have  the  time."  The 
masterful  writings  included  in  these 
volumes — spanning  thirty  centuries  and 
the  whole  record  of  Western  Culture — 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  a  group 
of  the  world's  most  eminent  scholars. 
They  are  now  magically  opened  for  you 
by  the  unique  SYNTOPICON. 

GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 
contain  443  works  by  74  au- 
thors— Homer,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Shake- 
speare, Augustine,  Spinoza, 
Kant,  Dostoevsky,  Freud . . . 
to  name  just  a  few.  Chances 
i'  ~        are>  however,  that  no  private 
«    *M.  library  or  collection  can  boast 
—~-    m*  them  all.  Twelve  of  them  are 
Shakespeare  not  available  in  English. 

These  works  are  indispensable 
to  the  liberal  education  of  a 
free  man  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  To  every  man  they 
are  a  challenge  to  raise  him- 
self above  the  level  of  the  common- 
place. They  bring  you  and  your  family 
the  wisdom  and  culture  that  have 
ripened  and  mellowed  with  the  passing 


What  is  the  "SYNTOPICON"? 


The  two- volume  syntopicon  is  actually 
a  revolutionary  invention  developed  by 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  in  collaboration  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  It  is  a  brand 
new  kind  of  "idea-interpreter"  which 
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centuries . . .  enabling  you  to  speak  with 
ease  and  authority  on  the  widest  variety 
of  subjects.  You  can  have  at  your  in- 
stant command  the  thoughts  of  the 
world's  finest  intellects  to  aid  you  in 
gaining  greater  material  success  in  the 
business  world  and  greater  spiritual 
and  mental  attainment.  And  now  with 
the  help  of  the  amaz- 
ing SYNTOPICON,  the 
Great  Books  can  be 
yours,  and  your 
family's — not  just 
to  own — but  to  live 
with,  profit  from, 
and  enjoy  for  a  life- 
time. Yes,  the  great- 
est minds  and  ideas 
of  thirty  centuries 
can  now  be  yours — 
for  a  more  satisfy- 
ing life  today. 


enables  you  to  read  in  the  Great  Books 
instead  of  reading  through  each  volume, 
while  still  mastering  the  treasures  they 
contain.  The  syntopicon  is  an  amazing, 
new  "literary  index"  which  instantly 
locates,  by  means  of  163,000  references 
to  3,000  topics,  the  pages  and  passages 
in  the  Great  Books  which  express  the  in- 
sight, the  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  of 
civilization's  greatest  minds  on  each 
topic. 

The  syntopicon  functions  like  a 
switchboard,  connecting  your  mind  with 
the  minds  of  the  authors — across  space 
and  time — in  conversation  on  any  one 
of  3,000  topics. 


Handsome  brochure  offered  FREE! 

A  costly  full-color  brochure  that  tells  the 
complete  story  of  Great  Books  of  the  Western 
World  and  the  syntopicon  can  be  yours, 
free  and  without  obligation,  if  you  act  now. 
To  obtain  your  copy  of  this  handsome  book- 
let, just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 
The  supply  of  this  costly  brochure  is  neces- 
sarily limited — so  avoid  the  chance  of  dis- 


appointment, mail  the  coupon  now! 
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also  include  Austria  and  a  reunited 
Germany— both  with  natural  ties  to 
the  West.  Foreign  troops  would  be 
withdrawn;  each  nation  in  the 
Hurler  Zone  would  cut  its  own  forces 
to  tlx*  minimum  needed  for  internal 
policing;  and  an  inspection  system 
would  make  sure  that  the  Zone  really 
stays  demilitarized. 

If  this  pilot  project  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  a  few  years,  then  some 
progress  toward  a  broader  program 
of  disarmament  might  at  last  be- 
come practicable.  It  was  with  this 
hope  in  view  that  Washington  be- 
gan, last  December,  to  modify  its 
rigid  stand  on  disarmament  matters, 
and  to  edge  a  trifle  closer  to  the 
Russian  position. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  mean  a 
drastic  change  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  But  drastic 
changes  seem  inevitable  in  any  case. 


The  dwindling  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  already  has  loosened  the 
emotional  glue  which  holds  NATO 
together;  and  the  Franco-British  ad- 
venture  in  Egypt  inflicted  a  wound 
on  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
allies  which  will  be  a  long  time 
a-healing.  (The  best  salve  would  be 
effective  action  by  America  and  the 
UN  to  protect  British  and  French 
interests— their  literally  vital  inter- 
ests—in the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East.) 

What  seems  most  likely  is  a  grad- 
ual conversion  of  NATO  from  a 
strictly  military  organization  into 
one  which  is  largely  political.  Its 
main  function  may  become  the 
meshing  of  policies  on  issues  of  com- 
mon interest— a  sensible  develop- 
ment, since  the  contest  with  Russia 
probably  will  be  fought  out,  from 
now  on,  primarily  with  economic, 
political,  and  psychological  weapons. 

Such  a  shift  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  selection  of  Paid-Henri  Spaak  of 
Belgium— a  virtuoso  of  the  states- 
man's trade— to  replace  General 
Ismay  as  NATO's  secretary  general. 
The  logical  next  step  would  be  to 
set  up  a  permanent  Council  on 
Policv,  where  ambassadors  from  each 
of  the  Atlantic  allies  would  meet  in 
continuous  consultation.  (Robert 
Lovett,  John  J.  McCloy,  Gruenther, 
and  Harold  Stassen  have  all  been 
mentioned  as  possibilities  for  this 
assignment,  in  addition  to  Steven- 
son.) 

A  kindred  development  may  be  a 
faster  drift  toward  some  kind  of 
European  federation.  Perhaps  the 
only  healthy  result  of  the  Suez  ven- 
ture was  to  awaken  the  British  and 
French  to  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  their  present  stature  in 
the  world.  They  were  shocked  to 
discover  that,  standing  alone,  they 
are  no  longer  Great  Powers— and  that 
only  a  united  Europe  could  hope  to 
claim  genuine  equality  with  Russia, 
China,  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
unpleasant  that  this  shock  also 
stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  anti-Amer- 
ican feeling;  but  whatever  its  mo- 
tives, the  trend  is  a  healthy  one, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  encour- 
age. 

4.  The  Far  East 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years,  a 
number  of  responsible  officials  are 
beginning— very  quietly— to  explore 


the  possibility  of  breaking  our  long 
deadlock  with  Red  China.  It  is  still 
politically  unpopular  even  to  hint 
at  such  a  thing— but  there  is  now 
some  reason  to  think  that  America 
and  China  need  not  glare  at  each 
other,  in  naked  hostility,  forever; 
and  there  may  even  be  a  faint 
chance  of  loosening  the  ties  between 
China  and  Russia,  little  by  little  and 
over  the  years. 

The  facts  behind  this  hope,  and 
the  ways  in  which  we  might  turn 
them  to  our  advantage,  will  be  re- 
ported in  a  Harper's  article  later  this 
spring. 

5.  The  Economic  Battlefield 

Our  foreign  economic  policy— or 
rather,  our  lack  of  one— will  get  a 
thorough  overhauling  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress. 

Seldom  has  any  subject  been  so 
abundantly  studied.  The  Grav  Re- 
port,  the  Rockefeller  Report,  and  a 
dozen  others  already  molder  on 
government  shelves.  Four  official 
groups— the  Fairless  committee,  the 
International  Co-operation  Adminis- 
tration, and  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees—are busily  engaged  on  new 
studies,  and  no  less  than  eleven 
private  organizations  have  moved 
into  the  act.  Such  exhaustive  inquiry 
is,  of  course,  a  standard  technique 
for  avoiding  a  decision. 

But  this  year  some  kind  of  deci- 
sion will  be  hard  to  dodge.  The 
reasons— and  the  direction  the  deci- 
sion may  take— are  examined  by  Dan 
Lacy  on  page  72  of  this  issue  of 
Harper's. 

THESE  paragraphs  may  serve  as 
the  sketchiest  sort  of  program  notes 
for  the  drama  which  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  playing  in  the 
months  just  ahead. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  rather 
step  out  of  the  cast— if  you  are 
tempted  to  give  your  attention  to 
the  spring  seed  catalogues,  and  TV, 
and  your  plans  for  next  summer's 
vacation— then  you  have  lots  of  com- 
pany. None  of  us  asked  for  this  kind 
of  role.  Yet  we  are  on  stage,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not  .  .  .  the  script  is  be- 
ino  written  :  .  .  the  curtain  is  about 
to  go  up  .  .  .  and  the  world  is  watch- 
ing. And  if  you  are  ham  enough  to 
enjoy  a  bit  part  in  history,  these  may 
indeed  turn  out  to  be  interesting 
times. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

Are  you  mystified  by  the  tribal 
customs  and  social  mores  of  the 
new  younger  generation?  By  "go- 
ing steady"?  By  "pinning"?  The 
president  of  Amherst  College, 
Charles  W.  Cole,  will  help  dispel 
the  mists  for  you  in  his  examina- 
tion of  how  and  why  "American 
Youth  Goes  Monogamous." 

Social  workers  talk  a  jargon  of 
their  own.  They  crave  social  and 
professional  status,  and  though 
they  know  they  are  essential  to 
our  communities,  they  don't  know 
where  they  fit,  if  anywhere,  in  this 
age  of  welfare  specialists,  coun- 
selors, and  analysts  of  all  sorts. 
Marion  K.  Sanders  gives  them  a 
friendly  and  amused  going  over 
in  "Social  Workers:  A  Profession 
Chasing  its  Tail." 

It  is  no  news  that  the  railroads 
are  in  trouble;  they  have  been  for 
a  long  time,  but  they  are  being 
crowded  by  a  great  many  new 
kinds  of  competition  and  they  are 
fighting  back.  Marvin  J.  Barloon 
in  "New  Ways  to  Haul  Things: 
The  Coming  Upset  in  Trans- 
portation" predicts  trucks  many 
times  larger  than  today's  biggest, 
coal  supplies  carried  long  dis- 
tances by  pipe  line,  more  "piggy- 
back" trailer-carrying  flat  cars. 
Transportation  of  goods  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution,  and  a  good 
hot  fight  for  the  shipper's  dollar. 


A  Sensible  Plan  BY  which  your  child  will  naturally  come  to  love  good  books 
...suggested  by  the  Book-of- the  Month  Club 


/ 


YOU  CAN  TRY  IT  PROVISIONALLY  ONE  MONTH 

If  you  sometimes  despair  that  your  youngster  will  ever  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  reading  good  books,  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  statement  of  Professor  Ralph  Adams  Brown  in  The 
New  York  Times:  '-Landmark  Books  have  become  justly  fa- 
mous for  the  vividness  of  characterization,  the  selection  of 
incident,  the  good  writing  and  the  fast  pace  which  have  fired 
the  imagination  and  held  the  attention  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people." 

They  are  written  by  outstanding  contemporary  authors, 
master  storytellers,  most  of  whom  have  made  their  reputations 
in  the  field  of  serious  adult  writing:  authors  such  as  John 
Gunther,  Pearl  Buck,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  C.  S.  Forester, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Quentin  Reynolds,  John  Mason 
Brown — among  many  others. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  of  Young  Readers  of  America  is 
to  bring  selected  Landmark  Books  to  the  child  regularly— and 
in  a  manner  that  will  help  him  to  feel  that  he  is  collecting  his 
own  library — his  very  own. 

5fc  A  DEMONSTRATION  .  A  provisional  one-month  mem- 
bership is  suggested  with  no  obligation  to  continue.  That  is, 
we  will  be  happy  to  send  the  two  books  pictured  above  for 
only  SI. 00.  See  how  your  own  young  reader  takes  to  it — then 
decide  within  one  month  if  you  wish  the  membership  to  con- 
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*  IF  YOU  CONTINUE,  once  a  month  thereafter  a  new  Land- 
mark Book  will  be  received  by  your  child,  addressed  to  him 
personally,  always  an  exciting  moment  in  every  home  when  it 
happens.  Each  of  the  books  takes  up  an  important  event  or 
an  outstanding  figure  in  history.  The  special  price  to  members 
for  each  book  is  SI. 75,  plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

*  PRIDE  OF  POSSESSION  .  Your  child  will  also  receive  a 
packet  of  50  handsome  bookplates  with  our  compliments.  By 
thus  identifying  his  books  with  his  own  signed  bookplates, 


he  will  come  to  treasure  them  among  the  most  prized  of  his  per- 
sonal possessions. 

*  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  AT  ANY  TIME  .  You  may  give  this 
plan  a  trial  for  as  long  or  as  short  a  period  as  you  like— even  for 
a  single  month.  The  two  books  and  the  free  bookplates  will  be 
sh.pped  within  a  few  days.  The  plan  has  been  tried  by  thousands 
of  parents,  and  you  are  sure  to  find— as  they  have— that  your 
child  will  come  to  love  good  books,  without  pressure  from  you,  and 
gradually  absorb  and  be  inspired  by  the  whole  story  of  history 
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FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

With  LIXGl'Al'HONE-  The 
World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method — Yon  start  to  SPEAK  an- 
other language  TOMORROW  —  or 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING! 
Only  Linguaphone  brings  the 
world's  best  native  language 
teachers  into  your  home  on  Mod- 
ern life-like  ltecordings.  You 
listen  and  LEARN  another  lan- 
guage In  the  same  easy,  natural 
way  you  learned  English  long  be- 
fore you  went  to  school. 

No  Textbook  Can  Teach  You  to  Speak 
AT  HOME  you  hear  8  to  12  outstanding  native  author- 
ities, both  men  and  women,  speak  about  everyday 
matters  with  an  up-to-date  vocabulary.  It's  like  liv- 
ing in  another  land.  You  listen— you  understand 
YOU  SPEAK  correctly,  easily,  naturally.  You  read 
and  write.  You  can  learn  in  20  minutes  a  day. 
That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by 
schools,  universities,  governments  anil  business  firms. 
More  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages 
have  learned  another  language  this  ideal  way. 
Send  today  for  Free  booklet  with  full  description  of 
the  conversational  method:  also  details  on  how  you 
may  obtain  a  COMPLETE  Course-unit  in  the  lan- 
guage you  choose  for  FREE  TRIAL.  Linguaphone 
Institute,  T-4027  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


Linguaphone  of 
Utmost  Value 
In  Travels 

"I  obtained  the 
L  i  n  g  u  a  p  hone 
Spanish  Con- 
versational 
Course  and  have 
found  it  of  ut- 
most value  in 
our  travels." 
— Gilbert  L. 
Macpheraon 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE  CI  7-0830 

T-4027  Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Q  FREE  Book  □  Details  on  FREE 
Trial.   No  obligation  of  course. 

My  language  interest  is  

Name   

Address   

City  Zone  State  

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method  for 
Over  Half  a  Century 
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Renault 

delivered  when  you  land, 

lets  you  explore  the  Europe 
most  tourists  never  see! 


As  little  as  $300  to  drive  your  own 
Renault  4-passenger,  4-door  sedan  for  3 
glorious  months  in  Europe,  under 
Renault's  Guaranteed  Repurchase  Plan. 
7  other  models  to  choose  from,  including 
the  glamorous  1957  Dauphine.  We  elim- 
inate all  red  tape  to  give  you  a  perfectly 
carefree  vacation.  After  trip,  we  guaran- 
tee to  arrange  repurchase  at  fixed  price  in 
dollars.  Or  we'll  ship  car  home  for  you. 
Either  way,  it's  Europe's  best  travel  buy! 

See  Your  Travel  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  HS-2 

Renault  of  France 

Direct  Factory  Branch:  425  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 
In  Canada:  1427  Mountain  St.,  Montreal  25,  P.  0. 
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The  Well  of  English  Somewhat  Defiled 


erwise 


IN  THE  year  1925,  D.  W.  Bro- 
gan,  a  young  Scottish  graduate  of 
Oxford  University,  was  studying  for 
a  master's  degree  in  history  at  Har- 
vard. During  the  Christmas  holi- 
days—as he  tells  in  his  article,  "Un- 
noticed Changes  in  America"  (p.  27) 
—he  was  at  the  Astor  Hotel  in 
New  York  and  he  watched  and  lis- 
tened to  a  group  of  West  Point 
cadets  on  leave.  From  what  he  saw 
then  and  on  many  later  visits  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Brogan  makes 
an  astute  assessment  of  what's  hap- 
pening to  our  country.  (He  is  now  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  Cam- 
bridge University  and  author  of  a 
half-dozen  books  about  America.) 

Not  to  be  ungrateful,  we  wish  Mr. 
Brogan  would  tell  us  one  thing 
more  about  those  cadets  at  the  Astor 
—not  just  what  they  said  and  what 
it  revealed  of  American  habits  and 
values,  but  hoiu  they  said  it:  their 
pronunciation,  their  grammar,  the 
words  they  used.  For  though  lan- 
guage changes  at  a  glacier's  pace, 
there  do  come  moments  in  the  cen- 
turies when  anyone  with  sharp  ears 
and  eyes  can  detect  that  the  ice  has 
moved.  Right  now,  there  are  tiny 
flags  posted  all  over  the  linguistic 
terrain  indicating  that  something 
new  has  happened  to  the  way  Amer- 
icans speak. 

The  reasons  for  the  change— which 
could  be  called  a  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  class  and  regional  differences 
in  our  speech— are  very  like  the  forces 
which  Professor  Brogan  enumer- 
ates in  his  article:  the  transporting 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  of  impressionable  age  outside 
our  borders  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war;  the  mass 
migrations  of  people  inside  the 
United  States  for  military  service 
and  industrial  jobs;  the  constant 
stream  of  tourists  driving  thousands 
of  miles  over  the  continent;  the  flux 
of  families  from  cities  to  suburbs 
and  back  again;  the  singing  com- 
mercials; the  hill-billy  shouters  and 
cowboy  strummers  and  backwoods 


preachers  and  college  professors  and 
Brooklyn  housewives  and  political 
orators  brought  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision into  the  family  living-room. 
(If  we  learned  nothing  else  from 
the  campaign  of  '56,  we  could  have 
learned  how  a  lawyer  and  Senator 
from  Tennessee  intones  his  vowels, 
how  a  lady  privately  educated  in  the 
East  around  1900  manages  to  pro- 
nounce "r",  and  how  an  ex-general 
brought  up  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas  and  the  West  Point  of  1912 
delivers— in  press  conferences  or  in 
side  remarks  "departing  from  the 
script"— the  somewhat  flat,  jerky, 
and  grammatically  loose  English 
which  a  majority  of  his  countrymen 
recognize  as  plain  garden-variety 
American  speech.) 

Of  course  there  are  guardians 
holding  back  the  tide  of  grammati- 
cal change,  if  not  of  regional  pro- 
nunciation: schoolteachers,  newspa- 
per copy-deskmen,  writers  (not  all 
of  them);  and  the  preachers,  actors, 
admen,  and  politicians  who  got  their 
grammar  before  the  ice  budged.  A 
story  quoted  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury in  June  1954  put  the  situation 
this  way: 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with  cor- 
rect English?" 

"Nothing  except  that  nobody  uses 
it  but  college  professors  and  Adlai 
Stevenson." 

One  special  flag  has  been  posted 
over  a  crack  in  the  American  lan- 
guage by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  This  is  the  moot 
use  of  "like"  as  a  conjunction— ex- 
plicitly in  the  slogan  "Winston  tastes 
good,  like  a  cigarette  should." 
Straight  grammar  was  good  enough 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  even  for  the 
men  of  Madison  Avenue.  "They 
Satisfy"  and  "Reach  for  a  Lucky" 
would  certainly  parse  as  well  as  sell. 
Nevertheless  "like  in  questionable 
constructions"— as  H.  W.  Fowler  la- 
beled it  in  his  Modern  English 
Usage,  published  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity in  1926— was  common  English 
then  as  now.  "Every  illiterate  per- 
son uses  this  construction  daily;  it 
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AMERICAN  HERITAGE 


CRITICS  ACCLAIM  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Harper's  Magazine:  "Let  three  cheers  be  given  for  American 
heritage,  The  Magazine  of  History  .  .  .  absolutely  stunning 
in  both  appearance  and  content  .  .  ." 

Sterling  North,  Sc ri pps-Ho ward  Newspapers:  "AMERICAN 
heritage  is  exactly  the  sort  of  publication  we  need  to  renew 
our  faith  in  America.  One  of  the  most  important  truth-telling, 
morale-building  publishing  projects  in  many  years." 
J.  Donald  Adams,  N.  Y.  Times:  "AMERICAN  HERITAGE  is  by  all 
odds  my  favorite  magazine.  I  find  in  it  more  to  interest  me, 
more  attractively  presented,  than  I  find  in  the  pages  of 
any  other  periodical." 

Time  Magazine:  "A  rich  blend  of  good  story-telling,  vivid 
historical  fact  and  fine  color  pictures." 

Paul  Engle,  Chicago  Tribune:  "The  astonishing  thing  about  this 
whole  distinguished  series  is  its  ability  to  go  on  throwing  light 
not  on  obscure  items  of  our  history,  but  on  lesser  known 
aspects  of  well  known  affairs.  There  is  something  here  for 
every  taste." 

Carl  Victor  Little,  The  Houston  Press:  "Although  AMERICAN 
heritage  sells  for  $2.95,  it  is  apparent  that  $10  or  $12.50, 
considering  the  color  plates,  the  text  and  the  general  pro- 
duction job,  would  be  a  reasonable  price.  If  you  can't  buy, 
beg  or  borrow  American  heritage,  then  steal  a  copy — 
but  not  mine." 
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DISCOVER  THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PAST 

Now,  for  just  one  dollar,  you  can  introduce  yourself  to  the 
pictorial  splendor  and  magnificent  writing  of  America's 
most  widely  praised  new  publication — American  heritage 
— your  gateway  to  the  treasures  of  the  American  past ...  to 
your  understanding  of  America's  present  and  future. 

WHAT  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  IS 

6  times  a  year,  the  history  of  the  United  States  comes  to  life 
in  rich,  vivid,  true  detail  ...  in  the  pages  of  this  extraordi- 
nary publication.  Here  you  find  not  only  the  lives,  the 
intimate  secrets,  the  carefully  concealed  scandals  of  the 
"great,"  but  thousands  of  revealing  glances  of  people  like 
yourself  living  and  working  and  playing  and  fighting,  if 
need  be — to  build  your  heritage.  Every  issue  is  a  fine  112 
page  book  for  permanent  enjoyment  .  .  .  a  big  8lA  x  1 1", 
case-bound  between  beautiful,  durable  board  covers. 
Every  issue  is  also  a  fine  magazine  .  .  .  containing  14  varied 
articles  by  top  writers  and  25  or  more  full  color  pages  of  old 
prints,  maps,  photographs,  art  treasures,  and  unusual 
Americana  .  .  .  with  no  advertising  to  intrude. 

WHY  THIS  SAMPLE  OFFER? 

We  are  offering  this  trial  copy  of  American  heritage  for 
just  one  dollar  ($1.95  less  than  you  would  pay  in  any 
bookstore),  because  we  are  confident  that  once  you  have 
experienced  it — visually  .  .  .  intellectually  .  .  .  emotionally — 
you  will  want  to  become  a  regular  subscriber.  We're 
betting  you'll  like  it— but  we're  not  plunging  over  our 
heads,  any  more  than  you  will  be.  We  are  limiting  this 
offer  to  the  next  30  days  only!  So,  mail  the  coupon  below 
with  your  dollar  today. 

P.  S.  As  an  added  inducement  for  you  to  subscribe,  we 
will  send  you  an  interesting  proposal — an  extra  subscription 
offer— along  with  your  trial  copy.  Your  $1  trial  does  not, 
however,  obligate  you  in  any  way ! 

--■OFFER  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY  •  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  — 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  Dept.  405,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar  (SI)  in  □  cash  □  check 
□  money  order,  for  my  introductory  issue  of  American 
heritage.  I  will  also  receive  an  extra  bonus  subscription 
offer  which  I  am  at  complete  liberty  to  accept  or 
reject.  I  understand  that  the  introductory  issue  is 
mine  to  keep,  whether  I  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
bonus  offer  or  not. 
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If  it  weren't  for  brand  names 

You'd  have  to  be  an 

engineer  to  know 
which  TV  set  to  buy 

The  most  complicated  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  American 
home  is  a  television  set. 

Yet  you're  not  afraid  to  go 
out  and  buy  one  without  even 
"looking  under  the  hood." 

What  makes  you  so  sure  of 
yourself?  In  fact — how  can  you 
buy  so  many  things  you  know  so 
little  about,  without  worrying? 

Isn't  it  because  you've 
learned  the  secret  of  safe  and 
sound  buying? 

A  good  brand 
is  your  best  guarantee 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  prod- 
uct you're  buying,  you  know 
you're  right  when  you  buy  a 
good  brand.  You  know  the 
manufacturer  will  stand  behind 
it  because  his  reputation  is  at 
stake.  You  can  depend  on  a 
good  brand. 

The  more  good  brands  you 
know,  the  fewer  buying  mis- 
takes you'll  make.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  brands 
in  these  pages  and  get  more 
value  for  your  shopping  money. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 

A  Non- Profit  Educational  Foundation 
437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  BRAND 
IS  YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


is  the  established  way  of  putting  the 
thing  among  all  who  have  not  been 
taught  to  avoid  it,"  Fowler  said. 

In  1919,  H.  L.  Mencken  quoted 
with  gusto  Ring  Lardner's  bush- 
league  ball-player  who  wrote,  "I  and 
Florrie  was  married  the  day  before 
yesterday  just  like  I  told  you  we 
was  going  to  be."  Mencken  com- 
mented: "The  plain  people,  here- 
after as  in  the  past  will  continue  to 
make  their  own  language,  and  the 
best  that  grammarians  can  do  is  to 
follow  after  it.  .  .  .  Their  lives  would 
be  more  comfortable  if  they  ceased 
to  repine  over  it,  and  instead  gave  it 
some  hard  study." 

But  the  sign  of  the  flood  is  not 
the  folksy  "like"  for  "as"  in  Ring 
Lardner  or  in  the  Hoosier  back- 
woodsman whom  Mencken  later 
quoted  as  saying  he  felt  "like  [he'd] 
been  shot  at  and  missed."  The  sign- 
post is,  rather,  its  "straight"  use  in 
a  singing  commercial  which  through 
endless  repetitions  sticks  in  the  mind. 
Ogden  Nash's  verse  lament,  "Oafish- 
ness  sells  good,  like  an  advertise- 
ment should,"  merely  underlines 
what  has  happened. 

"I  do  not  need  beautiful  armor 
made  to  my  measure  like  you  wear," 
said  Shaw's  Saint  Joan  in  1923— and 
no  one  noticed,  except  Thomas 
Pyles  who  was  writing  a  book  on 
English  usage.  "He  took  it  all  like  it 
was  so  much  bird  seed,"  wrote  David 
Stuart  in  one  of  the  most  avant- 
garde  and  international  of  the  little 
magazines,  Botteghe  Oscure,  in 
1954,  and  no  one  noticed  at  all. 
Now  one  of  the  purest  of  the  purists, 
the  self-described  Old-School-Type 
Grammarian  and  ex-copy-deskman, 
Bruce  Bliven,  has  thrown  in  the 
sponge  in  a  recent  Saturday  Evening 
Post  editorial. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear,"  Mr.  Bliven 
said,  "that  the  American  people  in 
their  collective  wisdom  are  changing 
the  language.  They  have  every  right 
to  do  it.  /  can't  stop  them." 

We  should  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Brogan  would  say  about  that.  At 
the  present  moment,  he  has  just 
finished  a  book  on  France  from 
Napoleon  to  Petain  and  is  planning 
his  first  visit  to  Australia.  Perhaps 
the  wild  sounds  of  English  in  Can- 
berra will  inspire  him  to  reply. 

.  .  .  Marilyn  Mercer,  who  describes 
the  current  mania  for  exotic  and 


hand-crafted  cookery  in  "The  Gour- 
mets Get  Out  of  Hand"  (p.  35),  is  a 
fashion  and  food  reporter  for  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  and  she  turns  out  a 
weekly  batch  of  fancy  recipes.  She  is 
a  Smith  graduate  and  lives  in  New 
York. 

.  .  .  Automobiles  have  been  respon- 
sible for  more  deaths  in  this  country 
than  all  of  our  wars.  Yet  until  re- 
cently many  of  us  have  felt  fatal- 
istically that  all  anyone  could  do 
to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood  was  to 
look  out  for  Number  1.  The  inade- 
quacy of  this  approach— even  for 
personal  survival— makes  Paul  W. 
Kearney's  practical  answer  to  the 
question:  "How  Safe  Are  the  New 
Cars?"  (p.  38),  useful  for  every  driv- 
er and  car-owner,  every  civic  official 
charged  with  the  public  safety,  every 
doctor  who  has  to  patch  up  the  vic- 
tims, and  every  car  manufacturer 
with  a  conscience. 

Paul  Jones  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  said  that  Mr.  Kearney 
"has  done  more  to  make  America 
safety-conscious  than  any  other  sin- 
gle person."  He  has  earned  this  rep- 
utation as  a  writer  of  more  than  six 
hundred  articles  and  twelve  books 
on  various  kinds  of  safety  problems, 
including  the  new  book  published 
by  Ballantine,  /  Drive  the  Turn- 
pikes .  .  .  and  Survive. 

...  A  native  of  South  Carolina, 
William  Francis  Guess  reveals  in 
his  article  about  his  state's  "Incur- 
able Aristocrats"  (p.  44)  some  of  the 
detachment  that  comes  from  stray- 
ing away.  He  was  born  in  Rock 
Hill,  went  to  college  in  Clinton 
(South  Carolina,  not  Tennessee),  re- 
ported for  his  home  paper,  and  be- 
fore the  war  went  as  far  as  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  his  play 
"Remember  Who  You  Are"  was 
presented. 

World  War  II  took  him  to  Pana- 
ma, and  the  Korea  action  trans- 
ported him  as  a  captain  of  an  Army 
psychological  warfare  unit  to  Japan. 
He  is  now  teaching  at  Maryland 
State  Teachers  College  and  working 
on  a  book  for  the  Regions  of  Amer- 
ica Series. 

.  .  .  James  Reichley  knew  Philadel- 
phia well— as  only  an  undergraduate 
knows  a  city— in  the  years  before 
Penn  Center  came  into  being,  just 
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before  the  Korean  war.  When  he 
returned  from  two  years  of  service  in 
the  CIC,  he  taught  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  worked  as  a 
technical  editor  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute; and  at  that  time  he  watched 
the  great  civic  development  which 
he  describes  in  "Philadelphia  Does 
If  (p.  49). 

Mr.  Reichley  has  a  master's  degree 
from  Harvard,  has  written  a  number 
of  articles,  mostly  about  politics  and 
the  movies,  and  has  completed  a 
novel  about  Pennsylvania  politics 
which  Houghton  Mifflin  will  bring 
out  in  the  spring. 

.  .  .  "Traveling  Man"  (p.  57)  is  the 
first  story  in  Harper's  by  Peter 
Matthiessen,  the  talented  young 
author  of  two  novels— Race  Rock 
and  Partisans.  He  is  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate and  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
as  well  as  a  founder  of  the  Paris 
Review.  He  is  still  one  of  its  editors, 
though  he  now  lives  on  Long  Island. 

.  .  .  Last  fall  Intourist's  chief  of  in- 
terpreters in  Moscow  calculated  that 
some  125,000  foreign  tourists  were 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union  during 
1956.  Mr.  Giorgi  Stankovitch  gave 
this  figure— in  expansive  mood,  ap- 
parently-to  Joseph  E.  Evans,  staff 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
(Only  a  tiny  percentage  of  these 
flocks  were  Americans— about  2,500 
—but  it  was  a  record  number  since 
the  mid- 1930s,  when  Leningrad  was 
a  port  of  call  on  some  North  Cape 
cruises.)  Mr.  Stankovitch  said  that 
the  number  of  visitors  might  triple 
in  1957,  that  a  new  2,000-room  hotel 
was  going  up  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Evans'  observations— and 
those  of  other  assorted  Americans 
who  made  the  Russian  tour  last 
year— came  out  in  this  country 
before  the  State  Department  decided 
in  early  December— "in  view  of  re- 
cent developments"— to  suspend  its 
program  of  cultural  exchanges  with 
Russia.  Although  the  government 
said  it  was  making  no  effort  to  dis- 
courage individual  Americans  from 
visiting  Russia,  the  suspension  was 
like  a  sudden  cold  shower  on  any 
would-be  tourists  who  had  not  al- 
ready felt  chilled  by  the  Polish  riots 
and  the  Hungarian  revolt. 

These  events  make  Sterling  A. 
Callisen's  "Inside  Russia's  Treasure 
House"  (p.  66)  all  the  more  valu- 


able. As  an  art  historian  and  Dean 
of  Education  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Callisen  was  probably  the  best  in- 
formed Western  observer  to  visit 
Leningrad's  Hermitage  Museum  in 
some  decades,  and  his  tireless  tramp 
through  its  maze  of  galleries  resulted 
in  a  unique  account  of  the  price- 
less collection. 

Dr.  Callisen  taught  at  Harvard 
and  Rochester  Universities,  served  in 
both  world  wars,  and  took  his  pro- 
fessional  art   training  at  Harvard. 

.  .  .  Dan  Lacy,  who  brings  up  the 
basic  question  about  Foreign  Aid— 
"Is  It  Still  Necessary?"  (p.  72)— is 
managing  director  of  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  that 
young  and  capable  service  arm  of 
the  publishing  trade.  In  his  concern 
for  promoting  American  books 
throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Lacy  has 
facilitated  exhibits  and  sales  of  our 
books  abroad;  he  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Westchester  Declara- 
tion on  Freedom  to  Read,  and  an 
organizer  of  the  National  Book 
Committee. 

His  concern  with  foreign  aid 
stems  from  his  work  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  from  1947  to  1951, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  Library's 
Point  4  program,  and  from  his 
subsequent  appointment  to  run  the 
State  Department's  overseas  book 
and  library  program.  Mr.  Lacy 
was  born  in  Virginia  and  took  grad- 
uate training  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  taught 
there,  and  during  the  war  worked  at 
the  National  Archives,  ending  up 
as  Assistant  Archivist  of  the  U.S. 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  A 
WRITER   WRITE  ? 

.  .  .  Morton  M.  Hunt,  who  con- 
tributed the  article  on  damage  suits 
to  our  January  issue,  is  a  busy  jour- 
nalist and  was  1956  president  of  the 
Society  of  Magazine  Writers.  In  the 
seven  and  a  half  years  since  he  began 
free-lancing  he  has  written  some  140 
articles— a  good  steady  output,  but 
not  the  fantastic  average  of  140  per 
year  which  P  &  O  mistakenly  attri- 
buted to  him  last  month.  We  are,  of 
course,  very  sorry  for  the  error  and 
for  any  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  normally  spends  at  least  a 
mouth  preparing  one  article. 
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UNNOTICED  CHANGES 

IN  AMERICA 


D.  W.  BROGAN 

A  Scot  who  knows  this  country  better 
than  any  other  foreigner — and  better  than  most 
natives — reports  on  certain  seldom  mentioned 
changes  in  American  life  since  he 
started  to  observe  it  three  decades  ago. 

IN  SEPTEMBER  1925  I  landed  for  the 
first  time  at  New  York  on  my  way  to  Harvard. 
Now  I  have  just  completed  a  year  in  which  I 
have  spent  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  time 
in  the  United  States,  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  changes  in  American  life  that  I  have  noted  in 
over  a  score  of  visits  in  thirty-two  years  and 
on  the  present  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world,  contrasted  with  that  which  I  gave  it— 
naively  but  not,  I  think,  wrongly— in  1925. 

Then,  the  United  States  was  already  a  prob- 
lem, an  example,  a  hope,  a  despair,  all  that  she 
is  today.  In  a  few  years,  M.  Andre  Siegfried 
was  to  declare  that  the  world  would  have  to 
choose  between  Ford  and  Gandhi.  Gandhi  is 
out  of  the  picture  now.  Nehru's  India  is  not 
Gandhi's  and  the  competitor  of  the  United  States 


is  not  a  rural,  pacific,  archaic  India,  but  the 
machine-minded,  materialistic  Marxian  world. 

That  the  world  has  changed,  and  largely  for 
the  worse,  is  obvious;  that  the  United  States  has 
changed  and  largely  for  the  better  is  what  I 
would  maintain.  But  what  strikes  me  on  re- 
flection is  the  limited  character  of  that  change. 

If  the  American  scene  has  changed,  it  is  still 
very  like  the  America  I  first  encountered  in 
1925.  There  is  more  of  it;  more  Americans, 
more  American  things.  But  the  new  American 
things  are  extensions  of  the  old.  Compared  with 
the  European,  the  American  is  still  optimistic, 
cheerful,  energetic— convinced  that  if  not  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  countries, 
it  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  so.  He  is  also  con- 
vinced, with  much  justification,  that  the  things 
that  threaten  the  admirable  "American  way  of 
life"  come  from  the  outside,  convinced,  with  less 
justification,  that  the  world  (which  cannot  any 
longer  be  ignored)  will  beat  a  path  in  due  time 
to  the  American  doorstep  to  buy  the  new  mouse- 
trap, "know-how." 

There  is  plenty  of  ostentatious  pessimism. 
Questions  are  put: 

"Why  can't  Johnny  read?" 

"Why  Elvis  Presley?" 

"What  of  the  farmer?" 

"What  of  the  small  businessman?" 

But  all  in  all,  the  American  as  seen  by  the 
visiting  and  friendly  foreigner,  seems  still,  by 
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European  standards,  at  ease  in  Zion.  "Nobody 
ain't  mad  at  anybody,"  is  obviously  untrue;  the 
South  is  mad  and  getting  madder  in  more  senses 
than  one.  But  the  American  is  satisfied  with  the 
American  way  of  life.  There  is  here— as  Father 
Bruckberarer  noted  in  contrast  with  France— but 
also  in  contrast  with  Britain— a  deep  sense  of  the 
legitimacy  of  government.  No  state  has  less  rea- 
son to  worry  about  the  loyalty  of  its  people  than 
the  United  States,  which  does  worry  so  publicly. 

Of  course,  there  are  problems,  but  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  many  new  problems.  In  1925,  the 
radio  was  already  being  charged  with  the  same 
offenses,  was  deceiving  the  same  hopes,  as  TV 
does  today.  The  car  and  the  truck  were  begin- 
ning to  unite  the  whole  nation,  to  urbanize  it, 
to  destroy  the  old  deep  differences  between  town 
and  country.  The  plane,  the  super-highway  have 
accelerated  these  changes,  that  is  all. 

The  impact  of  the  new  knowledge  on  the  fam- 
ily, the  vogue  for  psychology,  the  horror  of  re- 
pression produced  the  present  generation  of 
parents  anxious  that  their  children  shall  have 
more  security.  Dr.  Spock,  Dr.  Gesell  rule  the 
roost,  presumably  with  good  results.  But  the 
basic  undermining  of  the  old  authoritarian, 
heaven-and-hell  family  discipline  has  done  its 
job.  Where  is  the  sense  of  sin  today?  There 
has  been  a  revival  of  religion,  but  that  ambigu- 
ous term  does  not  imply  a  revival  of  the  sense 
of  sin. 

There  have  of  course  been  great  and  bene- 
ficent changes  whose  speed  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  in  1925.  The  position  of  the  Negro 
was  improving  even  then,  but  how  slowly!  It 
may  be  that  the  improvement  has  stopped  or 
is  about  to  stop;  certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  growing  tension  over  desegregation  is  the 
most  ominous  internal  sign  in  America  today. 
But  what  has  been  gained  will  not  easily  be  lost. 

Nor  will  the  "emancipation  of  women"  be 
undone.  Some  of  the  sillier  aspirations  of  the 
virginal  feminists  have  proved  to  be  unattain- 
able or  not  desirable  or  not  appreciated.  The 
young  American  woman  today  is  as  convinced 
as  ever  Eve  was  that  "the  proper  study  of  woman- 
kind is  man."  The  young  American  woman 
wants  above  all  a  husband  and  children,  hopes 
to  catch  "the  ail-American  boy,"  as  one  of  them 
put  it  recently  to  me. 

But  the  days  of  Little  Women  have  not  re- 
turned. The  American  woman  may  not  be  as 
powerful  as  the  advertisers  tell  her  she  is,  but 
she  is  out  on  the  world.  And  all  of  this  was 
clearly  visible  in  1925:  the  general  acceptance 
of  contraception,  waning  of  the  "double  stand- 
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aid"  (how  many  young  women  in  their  twenties, 
today,  know  what  this  sacred  phrase  means?) 
.  .  .  these  more  than  the  vote  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  women— and  so  of  men. 

In  other  ways,  American  life  has  changed  not 
at  all.  There  is  still  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  educational  heresy  that  all  that  needs  to  be 
learned  can  be  taught.  There  is  still  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  law  to  put  down  wickedness 
(hence  the  absurd  and  murderous  laws  on  dope 
addiction).  There  is  still  a  combination  of  great 
generosity  with  a  lack  of  psychological  sympathy 
or  even  tolerance  of  the  outside  world.  Yet  some 
things  are  happening  almost  unnoticed.  It  is 
to  the  results  of  these  changes  that  I  now  turn. 

ALL    THE    BRAVE    YOUNG  MEN 

IN  T  H  E  men's  room  of  the  Astor  just  before 
Christmas,  1925,  I  saw  the  first  members  of 
the  American  Army  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  They 
were  a  group  of  West  Point  cadets  "on  the 
town."  In  those  days,  the  Army  was  a  remote,  un- 
important, almost  invisible  government  agency. 
Officers  belonged  to  a  curious,  differentiated, 
unimportant  class.  If  they  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune (as  happened  to  Captain  Eisenhower)  not 
to  have  served  in  France,  they  had  not  even  the 
mildest  form  of  glamor.  Even  very  intelligent 
members  of  this  professional  group,  like  the 
future  General  Gruenther,  might  spend  dreary 
year  after  year  as  lieutenants  hoping  for  death 
above  them  to  bring  promotion.  West  Point 
attracted,  in  the  main,  moderately  ambitious  boys 
of  poor  or  barely  prosperous  families.  There 
were  exceptions;  sons  of  military  families  like 
Generals  MacArthur  and  Patton.  There  were, 
especially  from  the  South,  boys  filled  with  respect 
for  the  glory  of  war.  But,  all  in  all,  the  Army, 
even  the  Navy,  was  a  backwater. 

On  March  17,  1926,  Boston  (or  the  Irish  part 
of  it)  celebrated  the  coincidence  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British.  I  watched  the  parade 
with  two  English  friends  and  we  were  astonished 
by  its  military  poverty,  by  the  bad  marching  of 
the  amateur  troops.  It  was  possible  to  travel 
widely  in  the  United  States  and  never  see  any 
sign  of  military  power. 

A  few  months  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
decreed,  in  his  brisk  fashion,  that  officers  on 
office  duty  in  the  Capital  must  wear  civilian 
clothes.  This  order  (later  hastily  modified)  de- 
lighted the  Washington  clothing  stores,  for  it 
affected  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
That— as  much  as  the  contrast  between  the  vast, 
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but  now  inadequate,  Pentagon  and  the  old,  com- 
fortably adequate,  State,  War,  and  Navy  build- 
ing—illustrates one  of  the  great,  underestimated, 
understudied  changes  in  American  life.  Over  the 
past  thirty  years,  the  armed  services  have  grad- 
ually become  one  of  the  most  important  of 
American  social  institutions. 

No  longer  does  the  ambitious  officer  contem- 
plate retirement  to  San  Antonio.  There  are  the 
Waldorf  Towers,  the  board  rooms  of  great  cor- 
porations, embassies,  cabinet  offices.  There  is, 
in  active  service,  the  splendor  of  Chateau  and 
Schloss,  the  viceregal  state  of  command  all  round 
the  globe.  There  is  the  White  House  of  which 
Leonard  Wood  dreamed  in  vain  and  Pershing 
did  not  even  dream. 

There  is— and  this  is  even  more  important— the 
presence  of  nearly  twenty  million  males  who 
have  known  military  life  at  first  hand.  They 
have  had  an  experience  that  cuts  them  off  from 
what  will  soon  be  a  minority  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, the  total  civilians.  It  has  cut  them  off, 
already,  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  women 
—excluded  from  this  side  of  male  life  as  com- 
pletely as  from  the  Tap  Room  of  the  Yale  Club. 

In  1925,  there  were,  of  course,  some  millions 
of  American  men  who  had  had  some  military 
experience.  There  was  ex-Captain  Truman  for 
instance.  But  few  had  had  much  military  experi- 
ence in  action  (the  brief  and  local  character  of 
American  intervention  in  the  first  world  Avar  ac- 
counted for  that).  "The  War"  was  a  dramatic, 
sporting,  exploitable  experience  for  a  small 
minority  getting  rapidly  smaller. 

The  contrast  with  Europe  was  marked.  All 
Europe,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  shocked  to 
its  core  by  its  catastrophe  (the  first  world  Avar, 
not  the  second,  wrecked  the  old  European 
hegemony  and  confidence).  In  America,  it  was 
fashionable  to  blame  everything  that  the  critic 
disliked  in  contemporary  American  life  on  "the 
War."  Prohibition  and  bootlegging,  short  skirts 
and  lipstick,  the  decline  of  the  old-time  religion, 
and  the  discovery  of  sex  were  all  imputed  to  this 
brief  and  largely  irrelevant  ripple  on  the  tide  of 
life.  Yet  the  Model-T  Ford  had  more  influence 
on  American  social  history  than  the  Argonne. 

The  contrast  between  Europe  and  America  was 
made  plain  enough  in  the  role  and  antics  of  the 
American  Legion.  Most  of  the  original  Legion- 
naires, in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have 
been  veterans  in  any  real  sense.  They  had  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity.  War  might  well 
seem  to  them  the  Big  Parade.  It  was,  in  the 
retrospect  of  their  annual  get-togethers,  a  circus. 
The  creation  of  a  privileged  class  of  "veterans"; 


the  political  power  of  the  veterans'  vote;  the  use 
of  the  Legion  as  a  political  springboard;  all  were 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. But  the  GAR  veterans  were  heroes  of  a 
war  that  evoked  passionate  pride,  interest,  love, 
hate.  The  veterans  of  the  American  Legion  were 
"boys"  who  had  been  taken  for  a  buggy  ride  and 
wanted  financial  compensation  for  being  gypped. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  sociological  good 
fortune  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  1956 
Legion  convention.  Its  old  high  spirits  were 
gone.  The  press  tried  in  vain  to  play  up  the 
pranksters  but  the  public  was  indifferent.  There 
was  something  symbolic,  too,  in  the  fact  that  the 
new  National  Commander  had  served  less  than 
ninety  days,  and  "stateside"  at  that  in  the  late 
war,  a  Avar  which  produced  millions  of  genuine 
veterans  who  had  fought  all  over  the  world. 

But  if  the  Legion  is  on  the  way  out,  veterans 
are  not.  They  number  almost  tens  of  millions, 
and  the  two  neAv  wars— the  second  world  Avar  and 
Korea— have  burned  themselves  into  the  national 
consciousness  in  a  way  the  first  world  war  never 
did.  The  losses  of  the  1940s  and  1950s  are  not 
being  cynically  written  off.  The  fruits  of  these 
Avars  still  have  to  be  lived  with— the  draft,  the 
debt,  the  Pentagon,  the  overhanging  menace  of 
the  H-bomb.  "What  price  victory?"  is  the  ques- 
tion the  American  man  and  woman,  veteran  or 
not,  asks  himself  today. 

There  may  be  deep  resentment  of  the  fact— 
but  few  now  deny  it— that  in  the  Avorld  of  atomic 
fall-out,  the  United  States  is  inextricably  in- 
volved. Interest  in  the  outside  Avorld  may  be 
sulky,  prejudiced,  ill-informed,  but  it  is  genuine. 

But  this  involvment  has  had  internal  conse- 
quences that  seem  to  me  strangely  neglected.  With 
three  million  American  young  men  under  arms 
at  any  one  moment,  the  armed  services  are  nu- 
merically as  important  as  the  colleges.  Yet  Iioav 
little  thought,  it  seems  to  me,  is  devoted  to  the 
serious  social  and  political  problem  of  Iioav  the 
armed  forces  work  as  educators!  There  may  be 
scandals  like  the  drowning  of  the  Marines;  there 
may  be  revelations  of  excessively  slack  as  well 
as  excessively  severe  discipline.  But  the  young 
American  male  has  his  life  and  convenience 
interfered  with  by  the  government  in  a  way 
that  would  have  seemed  preposterous  in  1925 
—or  in  1939.  It  is  also  surely  curious  that 
in  all  the  discussions  of  equality  between  the 
sexes,  ot  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  next  to  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  fact  that  the  law  discriminates,  and 
severely  at  that,  against  males?  But— and  the 
"but"  may  explain  the  neglect  of  the  problem— 
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the  tenderness  oJ  the  American  politician  for  the 
"veteran"  has  redressed  the  balance;  pensions, 
civil-service  rights,  job  guarantees,  special  hos- 
pital facilities,  all  make  the  ex-serviceman,  in 
his  turn,  a  privileged  person. 

11  it  be  true  (Senator  John  Kennedy  is  my 
authority  for  believing  it  to  be  true)  that  the 
poor  and  ambitious  boy  no  longer  wants  a 
nomination  to  the  Point,  that  these  nominations 
are  among  the  least  valued  parts  of  a  Congress- 
man's patronage,  then  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  a  serious  danger.  For  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  regular  officers  of  the  United  States  will 
remain  a  very  important  class  indeed.  If  they 
do  not  draw  on  young  men  of  ambition  and 
ability,  the  results  may  be  disastrous. 

Yet  how  seldom  is  the  problem  of  military 
education  put  high  on  the  national  agenda! 
Willy-nilly,  the  United  States  is  a  great  armed 
power  in  which  the  role  of  the  professional  officer 
is  of  the  first  importance  and  it  is  a  role  that, 
has  been  neglected,  for  example,  by  political 
scientists  like  myself.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
West  Point  cadets  in  the  Astor  washroom!  For 
the  transformation  of  an  America  nominally  at 
peace  into  one  of  the  world's  two  great  military 
powers  is  perhaps  the  single  greatest  and  most 
ambiguous  change  in  America. 

THE   BUSINESS   OF  POLITICS 

IH  O  P  E  I  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1925  less  conscious  of  effortless  superiority 
than  the  average  Oxford  man  was  wont  to  dis- 
play. There  was  much  that  delighted  me,  few 
things  that  shocked  me.  But  one  thing  did 
shock  me.  This  was  the  prevalence  of  what  the 
Greeks  (and  my  servant  at  Balliol)  called  "idiots" 
—that  is  citizens  taking  no  interest  in  politics. 
Even  then  I  was  far  from  thinking  that  politics 
were  all  or  nearly  all.  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
poets  and  scientists  to  neglect  politics  for  better 
things.  But  it  was  something  else  again  to  find 
historians,  economists— even  students  of  gov^ 
eminent— indifferent.  The  professionals  looked 
after  politics— either  because  they  made  a  good 
if  shady  living  that  way,  or  because  they  had 
some  inexplicable  yen  for  this  dtdl  and  rather 
dirty  sport. 

In  1957,  although  there  are  constant  com- 
plaints about  the  abstention  of  voters,  politics  are 
not  neglected.  Politics  as  a  career  attract  lots 
of  young  men  and  women,  and  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  political  matters— and  of  govern- 
ment—is as  marked  as  its  absence  was  in  1925. 
The  government  is  everywhere:   it  drafts  the 
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boys,  robs  the  rich,  more  and  more  provides 
education,  pensions,  hospitals.  The  businessman 
like  Henry  Ford,  who  really  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own,  is  dying  or  dead. 
Of  course,  it  was  fiction  in  1925  that  the  wrorld 
of  business  was  apart  from  and  above  the  world 
of  politics,  but  it  was  a  fiction  that  many  intel- 
ligent people  professed  to  believe  in.  No  one 
believes  in  it  now. 

The  egghead,  still  sore  after  the  McCarthy  raid 
on  civilization,  thinks  in  too  many  cases  of  the 
present  or  the  recent  age  as  one  of  black  reac- 
tion, of  tyranny,  of  enforced  conformity.  But  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  were  helpless  in  face 
of  the  great  concentrations  of  economic  power 
which  dominated  a  state  like  Pennsylvania  in 
192f),  the  politician,  the  New  Deal,  the  labor 
union  have  been  liberating  forces.  If  there  is 
more  conflict  than  there  was  in  Coolidge's  time, 
it  is  because  deeper  things  are  being  debated, 
greater  issues  are  involved,  and  things  taken  for 
granted  in  1925  are  disputed  today. 

We  may  not  think  that  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration shows  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  times;  we  may  regard  much 
of  its  policy  proclamations  as  a  kind  of  "Mil- 
town,"  a  tranquilizing  drug.  But  compare  it 
with  the  complete  emptiness  of  the  minds,  and 
largely  of  the  hearts,  of  the  business  class  and 
its  political  employees  in  1925!  It  is  nearly  the 
Republic  of  Plato  against  the  City  of  Pigs! 

Think  of  how  little  (to  put  it  kindly)  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard  contributed  to  the  pub- 
lic enlightenment!  Try  to  recall  the  really 
stifling  complacency  of  Harvard,  the  House  of 
Morgan,  the  press,  the  pulpit  in  1925!  Even  the 
greatest  political  figures  of  that  time,  like  Al 
Smith,  were  parochial.  It  may  be,  I  think  it  is, 
true  that  much  of  the  deep  trust  that  President 
Eisenhower  inspires  is  like  the  trust  Charles  Lind- 
bergh inspired  in  1927.  But  surely  it  is  a  sign  of 
comparative  maturity  to  have  an  Eisenhower, 
not  a  Lindbergh,  for  a  mascot? 

That  American  politics  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state  I  would  not  pretend.  There  is  always 
scandal-ridden  Illinois  to  give  the  "last  hurrah." 
Some  cherished  reforms  (like  the  direct  primary) 
seem  more  doubtful  today.  State  politics  are  too 
often  a  petty  scuffle  of  local  business.  And  the 
states— with  so  much  more  money  to  spend,  with 
their  archaic  constitutions  and  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  representation— are  not  very  hopeful 
instruments  of  social  and  political  devolution. 

But  even  in  Illinois,  the  days  of  Mayor  Big 
Bill  Thompson  and  Governor  Len  Small,  "the 
Kankakee  farmer,"  are  over.  Where  is  the  In- 
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diana  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?  What  important 
Senator  could  mean  as  little  today  as  Senator 
Charlie  Curtis  of  Kansas,  once  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States?  The  younger  Talmadge  is 
better  than  his  father;  Senator  Eastland  an  im- 
provement on  Bilbo.  Joe  McCarthy  is  an  im- 
provement on  "Tomtom"  Heflin.  If  he  is  more 
dangerous,  it  is  because  he  lives  in  a  more  dan- 
gerous age.  American  politics,  politicians,  insti- 
tutions, have  not  adjusted  themselves  perfectly 
to  the  atomic  age,  but  they  have  done  a  better 
job  than  anyone  could  have  thought  likely  in 
the  days  when  Coolidge  was  applauded  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  said  that  "the  business 
of  the  United  States  is  business." 

THE  GULF  OF  FAITH 

JUST  before  I  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1925,  the  "Monkey  Trial"  in  Dayton,  Ten- 
nessee, had  delighted  the  European  world.  Here 
was  the  most  powerful,  richest,  most  complacent 
society  in  the  world  making  a  fool  of  itself  over 
Jonah  and  the  Whale,  over  the  literal  accuracy  of 
Genesis.  To  a  continent  weakened  and,  in  its 
heart  of  hearts,  thinking  itself  disgraced  by  its 
recent  civil  war,  the  spectacle  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  former  Secretary  of  State,  thrice 
candidate  for  President,  floundering  over  primi- 
tive cosmology  was  funny  and  comforting. 

True,  there  was  a  lot  of  humbug  in  this  atti- 
tude. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
religion  of  Bryan  was  any  less  sophisticated  than 
the  religion  of  the  eminently  representative  Low 
Church  statesman,  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks. 
In  my  native  land,  there  was  plenty  of  blind 
belief  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and 
more  in  an  "impregnable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture" 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  from  another  eminent 
Christian  politician,  W.  E.  Gladstone).  Catholics 
were  hesitant  in  admitting  that  Darwin  was  on 
the  whole  right  and  eagerly  welcomed  scientific 
theories  that  seemed  to  confirm  Genesis.  The  fact 
was  that  in  my  native  country,  no  secondary 
schools  (as  far  as  I  know)  taught  biology  in  any 
form  at  all.  Tennessee,  at  least,  raised  questions. 

Yet  the  European  attitude  was  not  totally  un- 
justified if  mere  scorn  was.  The  United  States 
alter  the  first  world  war  was  facing  the  problem 
that  began  to  perplex  all  societies  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century  on.  Beginning  with  France, 
with  the  undeclared  war  between  Bossuet  and 
Richard  Simon,  a  central  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith— the  unique  and  authoritative 
character  of  the  version  of  human  history  given 
in  the  canonical  Jewish  Scriptures— had  been  con- 


tinuously and  successfully  attacked.  The  old, 
orthodox  view— the  blind  reliance  on  the  Bible- 
was  everywhere  abandoned,  amended,  dodged. 
The  crisis  that  Edmund  Gosse  described  so  per- 
fectly for  the  English  nineteenth  century,  in 
Father  and  Son,  which  Matthew  Arnold  noted 
and  lamented  in  "Dover  Beach,"  had  at  last 
reached  America.  (Of  course  Darwin,  the  higher 
criticism,  The  Golden  Bough  had  had  their  im- 
pact long  before  1924.  The  conversion  of  Har- 
vard to  Unitarianism  was  an  old  story.  Wash- 
ington was  no  more  an  orthodox  Evangelical 
Christian  than  were  Franklin  or  Jefferson.  But 
such  skepticism  had  not  yet  become  general.) 

America  was  going  through  that  crisis  when 
I  arrived  in  1925.  It  was  revealed  not  only  in 
Tennessee  but  in  cities  all  over  the  land;  every 
big  city  had  its  fundamentalist  champion,  re- 
futing the  "scientists"  and  millions  of  honest 
souls  were  going  through  "an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal"—to  quote  the  phrase  used  in  anothei 
context  by  an  eminent  amateur  theologian.  In 
every  one  of  the  big  private  universities,  in  every 
state  university,  the  conflict  raged.  If  it  did  not, 
it  was  because  the  skeleton  was  locked  up  in  the 
cupboard,  but  everybody  knew  it  was  there. 

In  1957,  the  case  is  altered  or  so  it  seems.  A 
few  months  ago,  at  a  highbrow  party  in  Chicago, 
among  people  "liberal"  in  politics  and  "ad- 
vanced" in  the  arts,  I  met  a  brilliant  young  archi- 
tect who  after  exposing  his  views  on  the  search 
for  God  (it  was  after  midnight,  "they  call  it 
the  Bourbon  hour,"  as  the  poet  might  have  put 
it)  asked  me  for  mine.  When  I  replied  that  I 
was  an  agnostic,  he  said  in  wonder,  "I  didn't 
think  you  were  as  old  as  that." 

The  remark  was  symptomatic.  "Religion"  like 
many  other  things  is  booming  in  America;  it  is 
a  blue  chip.  Indeed,  one  great  contrast  between 
England  and  America  is  just  that.  True  in  Eng- 
land there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
religion,  something  of  a  return  to  "the  Church" 
among  the  intelligentsia.  In  France,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  decline  in  the  old  Voltairean  hostility 
to  the  Church.  But  neither  in  France  nor  in 
England  is  this  revival,  or  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  national  life,  regarded  by  prudent  church- 
men as  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
masses,  who  are  frankly  pagan  in  France— not 
even  using  the  Church  for  births,  marriages, 
deaths— and  simply  less  candid  and  consistent  in 
England. 

America  is  the  country  of  statistics  and  we  have 
plenty  on  the  rising  role  of  organized  religion. 
Even  the  most  skeptical  will  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  more  Americans  are  church  members 
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than  ever  before.  Even  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  to  be  accepted  as  a 
chinch  member  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  is 
now  no  harder  to  join  a  church  than  a  political 
party  and  much  easier  than  to  join  a  country 
club  (church  membership  may  substitute  some- 
times for  club  membership)— when  all  this  is  said, 
the  crude  figures  are  still  impressive.  In  other 
countries  there  is  a  steady  attrition  of  the  body 
of  believers;  in  the  United  States  it  grows. 

The  fact  is  important— but  what  is  the  kind 
of  importance?  It  can  be  said  to  begin  with, 
that  even  conventional  adherence  to  a  church, 
for  highly  unspiritual  reasons,  may  have  im- 
portant and  possibly  good  results.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  saying  of  Elie  Halevy  that  "many 
a  man  has  become  a  good  man  as  a  result  of  a 
life  of  hypocrisy."  Many  a  faint  believer  may 
become  a  real  believer  as  a  result  of  social  con- 
forming which  involves  joining  a  church.  More, 
the  children  of  these  conformist  parents  may 
"get"  religion  seriously  and  the  need  not  to 
shock  the  children  may  strengthen  the  religious 
habits,  as  well  as  faith,  of  the  parents.  Belief  is  a 
form  of  habit. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  that  all?  Is  there  no 
revival  of  faith?  There  well  may  be,  but  I  should 
place  doubt,  rather  than  faith,  high  among  the 
causes  of  the  religious  boom.  Many  church-goers 
are  fugitives  from  the  brave  new  world  of  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  temporal  happiness  that  shone 
so  brightly  under  Coolidge.  The  catastrophe  of 
1929,  the  far  greater  catastrophe  of  1939-45,  shook 
that  simple  faith.  The  Depression,  the  war,  the 
concentration  camps,  the  Russian  purges,  Hiro- 
shima—the list  of  horrors  is  long  enough  to 
account  for  skepticism  about  the  liberating  force 
of  Marx,  Freud,  Henry  Ford,  John  Dewey— to 
name  some  of  the  most  important  prophets  of 
the  past  generation.  Orthodox  religion  had 
preached  that  these  were  false  prophets;  and  they 
certainly  proved  not  to  be  the  sure  guides  that 
many  thought  them  to  be.  Since  they  were  wrong 
(as  experience  is  held  to  have  proved)  perhaps 
the  "old-time  religion"  was  right? 

BUT   IS   IT  TRUE? 

AT  ANY  rate  the  anti-clericalism  ol 
Mencken,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  a  host  of 
imitators  is  now  old  hat.  The  average  man  is 
ready  to  listen  to  the  professional  religious 
teacher.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  center  of  the 
religious  problem. 

What  are  these  teachers  saying?  It  is  surely 
surprising,  even  in  so  pragmatic  a  country  as  the 
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United  States,  that  the  question  is  so  seldom 
raised:  Is  what  these  teachers  are  saying,  true? 
If  it  be  said  that,  of  course,  it  is  true,  one  is 
forced  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  denomina- 
tions often  affirm  contradictory  things. 

1  do  not  take  too  seriously  mere  denomina- 
tional differences  as  such.  I  know  that  in  Prot- 
estant America,  men  shift  their  religious  ad- 
herence in  a  free,  footloose,  pioneering  way.  The 
ease  with  which  this  is  done  may  surprise  a 
foreigner.  He  may  wonder  whether  it  is  really 
a  matter  of  simple,  easy  choice  to  be  a  Unitarian 
or  a  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  he  may  be 
struck  by  the  lack  of  narrow  denominational 
loyalty  displayed  by  the  families  of  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  I.  But  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  the  representative  Amer- 
ican attitude  is  that  of  the  realtor  in  Texas  who 
built,  among  other  units  in  his  development,  a 
church  and  who,  when  asked  what  denomination 
it  was  for,  replied  that  that  would  depend  on 
who  first  made  an  offer  for  it. 

Yet  when  all  this  is  said  and  done,  there 
remains  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  gulf,  an 
almost  unbridgeable  gulf,  between  a  Boston 
Unitarian  who  believes,  said  the  wit,  "in  one  God 
—at  most"  and  a  Catholic  or  a  Jehovah's  Witness. 
For  the  Catholic  or  the  Witness  or  the  good 
Presbyterian,  this  world  is  but  a  vestibule,  its 
joys,  sorrows,  ambitions,  failures,  successes, 
to  be  "seen  ever  in  the  Great  Taskmaster's 
eye."  Christianity  may  be  the  most  this-worldly 
of  the  great  religions,  but  it  is  far  less  worldly 
than  the  world.  Its  aim  can  never  be  reduced  to 
producing  peace  of  mind,  to  creating  national 
unity,  to  providing  a  substitute  for  Communist 
faith,  to  being  an  extra  arm  of  "The  Voice  of 
America,"  a  remedy  for  child  delinquency,  or 
easy  divorce.  It  affirms  views  about  the  universe: 
is  it  blind,  hostile,  indifferent,  friendly? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  foolish  simply  to  say  that 
all  Church  members  "believe  in  God."  What 
God?  "We  all  believe  in  one  God,"  I  am  told,  is 
a  favorite  musical  piece  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's. We  know,  or  think  we  know,  what  the 
world  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  meant  by  that. 
What  does  the  world— or  the  family— of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  mean  by  it? 

A  great  deal  of  the  present  "religious  revival" 
is,  so  it  appears  to  me,  political  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  where  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  shocked 
fear  of  the  world  in  which  Ave  all— agnostics  and 
"believers"— have  to  live.  There  is  a  marked 
identification  of  "religion"  with  "Americanism," 
which  in  turn  seems  so  often  to  mean  "the  free 
enterprise  system." 
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What  are  the  theological  implications  of  the 
recent  insertion  of  "Under  God"  in  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  Hag?  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is 
a  meaningless  evocative  phrase,  borrowed  from 
the  Gettysburg  address.  Partly  it  is  the  deliberate 
association  of  God  with  "the  American  Way  of 
Life."  How  often  has  it  the  meaning  Lincoln 
gave  it,  the  submission  of  the  American  way  of 
life  to  the  judgment— to  the  possible  condemna- 
tion—of the  all-judging  and  harsh  God  of  the 
Second  Inaugural?  Very  seldom,  is  my  guess. 

The  good  theologians  (and  America  has  more 
of  them  than  she  has  had  for  a  long  time)  know 
this.  It  is  they  who  are  most  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  much  of  what  passes  for  "religion."  They 
worry,  wisely,  about  what  harm  the  adoption  of 
the  "Church"  as  a  service  organization  by  a 
deeply  secular  society  may  do  to  the  life  of  real 
religion. 

That  there  is  a  genuine  religious  revival  I  do 
not  doubt;  that  the  churches  are  not  in  retreat, 
as  they  were  a  generation  ago,  I  do  not  doubt. 
I  do  doubt  if  the  intellectual  truce  can  be  kept 
up  indefinitely,  in  which  few  people  dare  to  ask, 
"Is  this  true?"  And  there  is  a  practical  test 
coming  that  will  be,  I  think,  decisive.  If  five 
years  from  now,  in  those  areas  in  which  organized 
religion  is  strongest— that  is,  the  South— desegre- 
gation in  the  churches  is  not  pretty  nearly  com- 
plete, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  the 
existence  of  a  great  spiritual  upheaval.  If  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  South  have  to  retreat  in, 
say,  New  Orleans,  before  a  strike  of  their  white 
faithful,  I  shall  be  distressed  but  shall  again  be 
driven  to  doubt.  The  belief  in  God  bred  by  fear 
in  foxholes  is  not  what  the  United  States  needs; 
something  tougher,  more  firmly  based  on  belief 
in  a  divine  plan  for  human  destiny,  will  be  re- 
quired—and in  great  amounts— if  the  churches 
are  to  be  leaders  not  auxiliaries,  commanders-in- 
chief  not  mere  tolerated  chaplains. 

THE   NEW  "SUCCESS" 

ALONG  with  the  religious  revival  has 
been  a  reassessment  of  values  in  this  world. 
I  should  put  the  rise  in  the  birth  rate  first  among 
the  symptoms  of  that  change.  To  decide  that  a 
couple  need  children  more  than  a  new  car,  that 
a  child  needs  brothers  and  sisters  more  than  an 
expensive  camp  or  a  "good"  school,  is  a  novelty. 
You  can  find  in  people  of  my  generation  either 
wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  acceptance  of  the 
four-child  family  by  their  oidy  child,  or  an  irri- 
tated bewilderment  at  such  indecently  large 
families.    A  big  family  in   modern  society  is 


seldom  a  good  material  investment.  Is  it  not 
then  important  that  so  many  young  Americans 
are  making  this  materially  unwise  decision? 

It  is  linked  with  other  decisions.  One  is  the 
decision  for  leisure  rather  than  for  ever-expand- 
ing income.  The  man  continually  striving  loses 
the  chance  of  leisure.  His  very  recreations  arc 
driven  by  a  passion  to  "succeed."  (Some  doctors 
think  that  golf  kills  more  executives  than  it 
saves.)  But  the  man  who  settles  down  today  as  a 
lawyer  in  a  smallish  town  instead  of  entering  a 
great  law  firm  in  Wall  Street  or  La  Salle  Street 
may  indulge  in  such  "un-American"  conduct  in 
order  to  get  really  relaxed  holidays,  weekends, 
evenings,  the  possibility  of  "being  with  the 
family,"  not  simply  a  "good  provider."  A  divorce, 
a  son  going  wrong,  a  wife  with  a  domestic  chap- 
lain in  the  form  of  a  psychiatrist— these,  in  the 
new  American  climate  of  opinion,  are  black 
marks;  the  man  against  whom  they  are  noted  is 
not  a  complete  "success"  in  his  neighbor's  eyes 

The  whole  idea  of  "success,"  the  belief  in  its 
possibility,  strikes  a  natural  pessimist  like  me  as 
odd.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  "success"  has  widened.  We 
should  now  want  to  know  more  about  such 
idols  of  the  'twenties  as  Henry  Ford,  Harvey  Fire- 
stone, Thomas  A.  Edison  than  that  they  pro- 
duced the  Model  T,  the  easily  changeable  tire, 
the  electric  lamp,  or  even  the  phonograph. 

For  the  naive  Horatio  Alger  attitude  is  less 
"smart"  than  it  was.  After  all,  to  climb  too  hard 
and  too  obviously,  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  on 
in  the  gray  flannel  world.  There,  an  old-fash- 
ioned aggressive  "success"  like  Secretary  Wilson 
is  an  anomaly.  (An  anomaly  that  provokes,  it 
might  be  said,  some  nostalgic  admiration.  "I  like 
Charlie,"  said  a  Washington  newspaperman. 
"He's  the  only  man  in  the  Administration  who 
doesn't  talk  about  God.")  Few  self-made  men  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  their  sons  "advan- 
tages" that  they  didn't  have  and  those  advan- 
tages often  include  an  education  that  alienates 
the  son  from  his  father's  simple  world.  Not  long- 
ago,  I  was  accosted  in  a  club  car  by  a  Midwest 
businessman  who  was  in  desperate  need  of  com- 
fort. His  son,  sent  to  an  Ivy  League  college  had 
refused  to  enter  the  business  that  this  man  had 
made,  for  himself  but  also  for  his  son.  What 
was  wrong  with  life,  with  business,  with  America, 
when  a  young  man  with  such  a  chance  wanted  to 
teach} 

There  must  be  hundreds,  thousands  of  cases 
like  that,  personally  pathetic,  sociologically  re- 
vealing. The  businessman  may  be— I  think  still 
is— the  representative  American  figure.  But  what 
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is  the  "businessman"  in  1957?  It  is  almost  as 
ambiguous  a  term  as  "God." 

I  shall  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  new  Platonic  class  of  "guardians"  con- 
cerned only  for  the  general  good  now  rule  Amer- 
ican business  and  can  be  trusted— so  the  implied 
argument  goes— to  ride  the  United  States.  I  don't 
know  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  manager  to  his  stockholders,  to  the 
public,  to  the  other  managers,  to  God.  Perhaps 
if  he  put  his  duty  to  his  stockholders  first  (as  he 
does  not  always  do),  we  should  be  content.  But 
without  believing  all  that  I  read  in  Fortune,  I 
do  think  the  American  businessman  is  more 
"sophisticated,"  has  more  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility—or more  realization  of  the  advantages  of 
appearing  to  have  that  sense— than  he  had  in 
1925. 

One  consequence  is  that  he  is  less  of  a  bore. 
He  has  wider  views;  he  can  see  his  problems  in  a 
wider  context  and  even  if  he  is  a  true-blue  Re- 
publican, he  realizes  that  politics  and  politicians 
have  come  to  stay.  So  have  union  leaders.  (Few 
campaigns  backfire  more  regularly  than  those 
designed  to  liberate  the  American  worker  from 
the  "tyranny  of  the  unions."  The  wiser  business- 
man knows  this,  now.) 

The  American  businessman  will  never  again 
know  the  free  income  or  the  unlimited  respect 
he  got  up  to  the  crash  of  1929.  But  most  of  to- 
day's leading  businessmen  haven't  known  that 
income  and  respect  anyway.  No  Administration, 
however  friendly,  can  afford  to  be  as  uncritically 
friendly  as  was  the  Administration  of  Coolidge. 
No  great  manager  will  ever  know  the  adulation 
that  was  lavished  not  only  on  Henry  Ford  but 
on  much  less  interesting  captains  of  industry. 

Yet  the  businessman  in  America  has  a  position 
and  rewards  that  his  English  compeer  does  not 
dream  of.  A  larger  portion  of  American  talent 
and  energy  still  goes  into  business  than  in  Eng- 
land (or  France).  There  is  still  more  popular 
admiration  for  business  achievement,  less  jealousy 
of  its  rewards. 

But  here  lies  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  future  that  most  interest  and  per- 
plex me.  In  a  society  in  which  the  old  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  business  "life  of  action" 
is  no  longer  prevalent— in  which  a  great  many 
young  men  turn  away  from  business  not  as  some- 
thing disgraceful,  but  as  something  dull  without 
being  adequately  rewarding-will  American  busi- 
ness "tick"  just  the  same?  In  a  world  in  which 
General  Motors  has  replaced  an  individual 
genius  like  Henry  Ford,  in  which  business  success 
is  the  product  of  team  work,  will  the  business- 
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man  get  even  the  present  level  of  cash  rewards? 
If  the  businessman  has  to  divide  not  only  power 
but  prestige  with  the  politician,  the  opinion- 
molder,  will  America  change  a  great  deal?  If 
there  is  under  way  a  deep  and  genuine  religious 
revival,  must  it  not  affect  America's  secular  re- 
ligion of  mere  production? 

A   HOPE  UNBETRAYED 

TH  E  new  and  puzzling  aspects  of  the 
America  of  1957,  as  compared  to  1925,  are 
problems  of  education— education  in  a  far  deeper 
and  more  important  sense  than  the  discussions 
over  literacy  or  technology.  The  new  roles  of 
the  soldier,  the  politician,  the  businessman— these 
are  the  new  things  in  a  society  that  in  many  ways 
has  changed  little  in  its  fundamental  premises. 

There  are  other  changes  in  American  life  that 
are  extensions  of  the  lines  visible  in  1925.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  new  position  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  made  manifest  not  only  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  but  in  a  new  intellectual  tone.  This  in 
turn  is  an  aspect  of  the  rise  of  a  Catholic  bour- 
geoisie which  may  not  yet  be  represented  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  sudden  popu- 
larity of  the  contemplative  life— the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  on  the  function  of  an  order  like 
the  Trappists— is  something  new.  One  could 
have  foreseen  Cardinal  Spellman  in  1925  but  not 
Father  Thomas  Merton  and  not  the  brave  testi- 
mony of  bishops  and  orders  like  the  Jesuits 
against  un-Christian  racial  discrimination. 

These  changes  are  more  and  more  part  of  a 
world  trend  in  which  the  United  States  is  the 
leader.  Rock  'n  roll,  color  TV,  a  host  of  ma- 
terial and  "spiritual"  gadgets  reach  us  in  Eng- 
land just  after  they  have  burst  on  you.  Some- 
times there  is  no  ground  for  complaint.  Billy 
Graham  is  better  than  Billy  Sunday.  The  whole 
Western  world  is  involved  in  a  crisis  of  values 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  any  more  acute  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe. 

The  hopes,  beliefs,  enthusiasms  that  I  brought 
to  America  in  1925  have  not  been  deceived. 
America,  today,  is  a  more  interesting,  civilized, 
promising  society  than  it  was  in  that  year,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  still  less  of  a  waste 
effort  there  than  in  any  other  country  known  to 
me.  It  is  not  a  race  that  many  people  win,  but 
Americans,  I  think,  enjoy  the  race  more  than 
we  do.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Europe  (and  even  in 
America)  to  sneer  at  the  simple  optimism  of 
nineteenth-century  America,  but  if  it  is  not  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth,"  where  is  that  happier 
and  more  hopeful  land? 


the  Gourmets  get  out  of  hand 


Mother  i>  bark  in  the  kitchen — and  woe  to 
the  clod  who  doesn't  know  a  truffle  from 
a  salamander,  or  a  mousse  from  a  Turk  s  head. 

AMERICAN  women  have  been  maneu- 
vered back  into  the  kitchen.  The  evidence 
is  unmistakable:  a  Hurry  of  specialized  cookbooks 
every  month:  a  kaleidoscope  of  luscious  food 
pages  in  the  magazines:  and,  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  family  kitchen,  mingled  odors  of  wine 
and  garlic,  sesame  and  coriander,  slioya  and  dried 
bonito  fish. 

For  the  situation  is  more  insidious  than 
it  appears;  in  many  communities  home-made 
mayonnaise  has  more  feminine  prestige  than 
mink,  and  the  zealous  housewife  can  lose  lace 
finally  and  terribly  by  leaving  the  eel  out  of  the 
bouillabaisse.  Cooking  has  become  competitive, 
and  the  competition  is  getting  rough. 

Competition,  of  course,  is  traditional  in  Amer- 
ican cookery  at  the  church-bazaar  or  county-lair 
level,  but  cooking  today  has  gone  beyond  being 
a  homely  accomplishment.  Spinach— or  more 
exactly  souffle  d'epinards  oux  truffes—is  fashion, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  housewife,  trying 
desperately  to  keep  up  with  the  local  Escoffter, 
who  would  gladly  say  the  hell  with  it  if  she  could 
get  her  friends  and  neighbors  to  go  along. 

Perversely,  this  is  happening  in  an  era  when 
kitchens  are  entering  the  push-button  stage;  foods 
are  pre-mixed,  pre-breaded,  pre- fried— everything 
but  pre-digested,  and  the  meat  tenderizer  people 


are  working  on  that  goal.  But  while  advertisers 
and  industrial  home  economists  are  pushing  the 
quick-and-easy,  the  competitive  home  cooks  stub- 
bornly insist  on  the  complex  and  difficult. 

One  rather  pat  sociological  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  runs  this  way:  Direct  expenditure 
of  money  on  food  is  no  longer  impressive  as  it 
was  in  a  simpler,  champagne-and-lobster-supper 
era.  Time  is  now  the  valued  commodity,  and 
consequently  the  modern  cook  lavishes  hours  and 
effort,  rather  than  vulgar  old  money,  in  order  to 
hold  up  her  head. 

This  may  be  so,  but  a  quick  inventory  of  the 
equipment  required  for  the  average  competitive 
cook  to  function  indicates  that  a  considerable 
outlay  of  vulgar  old  money  is  needed  to  launch 
the  project.  A  stylish  kitchen  today  includes 
besides  the  obvious  basic  items:  a  coffee  mill,  salt 
grinder  (for  coarse  sea  salt),  plus  special  grinders 
and  choppers  for  nutmeg,  cheese,  parsley,  garlic: 
a  mortar  and  pestle  for  spices;  and  a  vegetable 
mill  (harder  to  operate  than  an  electric  blender 
and  therefore  more  desirable).  There  is  a  target 
range  of  porcelain-clad  casseroles  and  saucepans, 
plus  a  carillon  of  copper-clad  pots.  There  is  an 
arsenal  of  stainable  steel  cutlery,  including  a 
scalloped  knife  for  tomatoes,  shears  for  dismem- 
bering your  own  poultry,  a  special  knife  for 
boning  it,  and  a  cleaver  and  block  for  doing 
your  own  butchering.  There  are  larding  needles, 
timbale  irons,  a  marble  pastry  slab,  petites 
mar  mites,  a  Chinese  wok,  meat  planks,  an  un- 
washed omelet  pan. 

And  then  there  are  the  molds.  A  Turk's  head, 
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a  baba  mold,  madeleine  molds,  two  fish  molds- 
one  rampant,  one  couchant.  A  melon  mold,  a 
fluted  mold,  fruit  molds,  and  more.  (Some  people 
cheat,  of  course,  and  use  these  as  wall  decorations 
or  to  make  Jello  in,  but  others  really  use  them 
for  salmon  mousse  or  Kugelhopf,  as  the  case 
may  be.) 

The  staple  shelves  sag  under  a  full  comple- 
ment of  herbs  in  glass  jars,  preferably  home- 
grown and  dried,  festoons  of 
shriveled  mushrooms,  cheeses 
for  every  purpose,  herbed  and 
flavored  vinegars  compounded 
on  the  premises,  home-made 
preserves,  relishes,  jellies, 
chutneys,  and  other  fancies. 
There  is  a  cellar,  or  at  least 
a  wine  rack,  stocked  with  the 
imported  stuff;  the  adequate 
little  red  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate. And  there  is  cooking 
brandy,  as  well  as  cooking 
cordials,  cooking  bourbon, 
cooking  sake.  ("Cooking" 
here  is  not  used  pejoratively; 
cooking  liquor  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  drinking 
liquor— but  different.)  The 
list  could  go  on.  Depending 
on  space,  the  kitchen  might 
include  a  hand-churn  ice- 
cream freezer,  a  kitchen  fire- 
place, complete  with  spits  and 
cremaillere,  and  a  duck 
press. 

mom's  daughter 

THIS  is  the  stage  setting.  What  sort  of 
woman  operates  in  this  alchemist's  den, 
making  her  own  stock,  boning  .her  own  turkey, 
baking  her  own  pate?  Popular  theory  holds  that 
fancy  cookery  is  a  creative  outlet,  which  liberates 
the  spirit  and  generally  improves  the  character. 
In  the  competitive  stage,  however,  it  can  have 
a  noticeably  Avarping  effect. 

Seriously  competitive  cooks  fall  generally  into 
three  main  types: 

(1)  The  classicist.  Her  cooking  is  exclusively 
French;  she  is  buttressed  by  an  array  of  cook 
books  on  Jiaute  cuisine  and  does  not  deviate  from 
them.  Her  output  is  elegant  and  uniformly  good, 
but  may  become  repetitious.  Her  dinners  can 
become  intellectually  exhausting,  as  guests  are 
expected  to  be  as  knowledgeable  as  the  hostess 
and  keep  up  their  end  of  the  conversation,  which 


is  exclusively  about  food.  This  type  is  formidable 
when  crossed. 

(2)  The  internationalist.  She  dotes  on  Nor- 
wegian fish  puddings,  Greek  moussaka,  Indo- 
nesian rijsttafel.  She  scours  the  foreign  markets, 
makes  little  trips  into  Chinatown,  and  will,  on 
occasion,  Avrite  to  Calcutta  for  necessaries.  Eating 
at  her  house  is  a  gamble.  The  meal  may  be  a 
Hawaiian  hiau,  complete  with  pig  roasted  in  a 
hole  in  the  terrace.  Or  it 
might  be  authentic  Klondike 
sourdough  pancakes  made 
with  flour  and  potato  water, 
suitably  aged  and  fermented. 
Something  of  a  charming  scat- 
terbrain,  the  internationalist 
is  capable  of  ghastly  errors, 
which  must  nevertheless  be 
praised  and  eaten.  Guests  are 
expected  to  match  her  bub 
bling  enthusiasm,  indigestion 
notwithstanding. 

(3)  The  workhorse.  Lack- 
ing imagination,  she  substi- 
tutes  muscle   power.  Some- 
what aggressively,  she  bakes 
all  her  own  bread,  cans  her 
own  produce,  churns  her  own 
butter,  would  grind  her  own 
corn  meal  were  the  means  at 
hand.  Eating  at  her  house  is 
wholesome    and  nourishing 
for   those   appetites   not  in- 
hibited   by    the   feelings  of 
guilt  that  her  virtues  instill 
in  the  less  conscientious. 
As  in  most  classifications,  pure  types  are  rare. 
Most  competitive  cooks  fall  predominantly  into 
one  class  but  with  characteristics  of  the  other 
two.  Universal,  however,  is  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  can  terrify  the  less  talented,  dismay  the 
most  hardened  free  loader,  and  baffle  the  longest- 
suffering  family. 

Competitive  cooking  does  not,  as  superficially 
it  may  seem  to,  stem  from  a  woman's  nostalgic 
desire  to  return  to  the  family  kitchen  of  child- 
hood with  mother  whisking  loaves  of  fresh-baked 
bread  out  of  the  oven.  Most  of  the  cooks  in  ques- 
tion were  children  in  the  late  1920s  or  1930s, 
and  Mother— who  had  bobbed  her  hair  and 
declared  herself  emancipated  some  years  earlier 
—couldn't  cook  for  sour  apples. 

It  can  be  argued,  instead,  that  competitive 
cooking  has  its  roots  in  Mother's  inadequacy,  or 
common  sense,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  childhood 
diet  of  canned  peas,  Waldorf  salad,  and  tuna  fish 
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wiggle  can  easily  nourish  seeds  of  rebellion  that 
will  flower  eventually  into  an  adult  need  lo 
spend  three  clays  making  Peking  roast  duck. 

Culinarily,  the  1930s  were  sterile.  The  mother 
who  was  liberated  by  new  processed  foods  from 
the  routine  labors  of  feeding  a  family  that  her 
mother,  even  with  help,  had  suffered,  was  taking 
advantage  of  her  freedom.  Her  hospital-white 
kitchen  was  made  for  efficiency,  and  efficient  she 
was,  if  nothing  else.  The  family  was  fed  lamb 
chops  and  canned  fruit  salad.  When  company 
came  the  fruit  salad  got  a  dollop  of  mixed 
whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise  and  a  mara- 
schino cherry,  and  the  lamb  chop  got  a  ruffle 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley, 
artistically  arranged.  She  gen- 
erally had  a  meat  loaf  on  tap, 
and,  for  Sunday  nights,  blush- 
ing bunny.  Any  creative  in- 
stincts she  had  went  into 
visual  effects:  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwiches  cut  into 
hearts,  spades,  diamonds,  and 
clubs  for  bridge  parties,  for 
example.  Of  course,  on  Sun- 
days her  depression  budget 
stretched  to  include— and  she  managed  to  cook— 
a  roast  of  beef  or  a  chicken;  there  were  vegetables 
(although  no  green  salads)  and  milk,  and  so  her 
children  managed  to  grow  and  develop  enough 
strength  to  turn  their  own  coffee  mills. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mother's  lack  of 
interest  in  and  aptitude  for  cooking  is  indicative 
of  her  era,  not  of  any  innate  defect.  For  Mother, 
now  Grandmother,  has  changed  with  the  times 
and  may  well  be  a  competitive  cook  herself. 

It  was  in  the  middle  and  late  'thirties  that 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  was  inserted. 
Travelers  came  back  from  abroad  with  the  news; 
professional  gourmets  and  bons  vivants  began  to 
write  cookbooks  and  magazine  articles  plugging 
European  cooking.  French  cuisine  was  known  in 
this  country  to  those  who  employed  French  cooks 
or  ate  in  French  restaurants,  but  do-it-yourself 
French  cuisine  was  something  new.  And  it  was 
particularly  beguiling  because  it  was  touted  as  a 
great  economy  measure. 

Do  as  the  thrifty  French  peasant  does,  the 
argument  ran.  Buy  cheap,  stringy  cuts  of  meat, 
simmer  them  lovingly  and  tenderly  with  stock, 
herbs,  mushrooms,  a  little  vin  ordinaire,  et  voild! 
A  green  salad,  a  loaf  of  French  bread,  and  you 
have  a  meal  for  a  gourmet.  How  the  thrifty 
French  peasant  did  it  is  a  mystery;  stock  per- 
petually on  the  stove  and  no  duty  on  the  vin 
ordinaire  probably  helped.  But  the  thrifty  Amer- 


ican peasant  soon  found  out  that  she  had  to  buy, 
besides  the  cheap  meat,  a  jar  of  beef  extract,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  various  herbs,  mushrooms,  et 
voild!  She  might  as  well  have  bought  a  steak 
in  the  first  place. 

However,  economy  or  no,  the  pattern  was 
established.  French  cooking  was  in;  bourgeois 
cooking,  that  is,  with  a  few  feelers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  haute  cuisine.  World  War  II  furthered 
the  movement;  there  was  an  upsurge  of  interest 
in  foreign  cooking  other  than  French,  and  the 
great  tourist  invasion  of  Europe  in  the  postwar 
years  added  to  it. 

Then  American  industrial  ingenuity  and  the 
publishing  trade  got  into  the 
act  and  we  were  lost. 

The  movement  started  out 
as  a  constructive  one  but  has 
long  since  got  out  of  hand.  In- 
gredients and  equipment  are 
expensive;  methods  are  often 
senselessly  antiquated.  The 
successful  competitor  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  exceeding  her 
own  triumphs,  and  the  hope- 
less incompetent  struggles  by 
common  courtesy  to  return  the  hospitality  of 
star  performers  in  her  community.  But  mostly 
it  is  plain  hard  work.  Gracious  living  is  begin- 
ning to  require  a  vastly  disproportionate 
amount  of  ungracious  labor. 

There  are  a  few  small  signs  of  rebellion  here 
and  there.  A  competitive  cook  in  New  York  has 
reversed  her  tactics  and  reports  great  success 
with  little  dinners  of  roast  beef  and  baked 
potatoes.  Another  in  Connecticut  has  switched 
to  steak.  But  these  are  seasoned  competitors  of 
unshakable  reputation  who  presumably  can  get 
away  with  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  devices  to  widen  the 
cook's  scope  and  add  to  her  burden  appear  every 
day.  Suburb-sized  smoke-it-yourself  equipment 
is  now  available  and  current  cookbooks  give 
details  on  building  your  own  smokehouse,  smok- 
ing your  own  turkeys,  ducks,  and  oysters,  and 
even  making  your  own  pastrami.  There  are  in- 
structions available  for  making  your  own  wine 
and  to  a  generation  matured  since  Prohibition 
I  his  may  appeal.  At  least  one  linn  is  importing 
a  machine  with  which  you  can  make  your  own 
spaghetti,  at  home,  from  scratch. 

There  is  a  frequently  quoted  recipe  for  jugged 
hare  which  begins,  "First  catch  your  hare.  .  .  ." 
This  may  not  be  as  silly  as  it  sounds.  We  can  at 
least,  being  forewarned,  be  prepared;  it  could 
come  to  that. 


Paul  Kearney 


Hmc  safe  are  the 

NEW  CARS? 

Flossv  design  and  super-horsepower  still  hold 
a  long  lead  over  safety  in  the  1957  models  .  .  . 
hut  a  few  auto  makers  are  finally  beginning 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  saving  lives. 

HORSEPOWER,  rather  than  horse- 
sense,  still  dominates  American  automo- 
biles in  1957:  and  in  step  with  greater  power  is 
greater  length,  to  make  thousands  more  home 
garages  and  city  parking-meter  systems  obsolete. 
Some  very  exotic  things  have  been  done  with  the 
tail  lights,  too.  But  except  for  improved  stability 
from  a  lower  center  of  gravity  there  are  no 
startling  additions  to  the  auto  safety  features 
which  caused  such  a  stir  in  1956. 

Even  in  this  year's  advance  publicity  releases, 
the  safety  theme  got  pretty  short  shrift.  Out  of 
something-  like  1,500  lines  of  advance  informa- 
tion that  crossed  my  desk,  330  lines  were  devoted 
to  styling  as  against  74  for  safety.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  most  complete  safety  presentation 
came  from  Ford,  with  Chrysler  a  close  second; 
and  I  was  interested  to  note  that  in  New  York's 
December  Automobile  Show  the  only  manufac- 
turer talking  out  loud  about  safety  was  Ford. 
Out  of  curiosity,  1  exposed  myself  to  the  spiels  of 
a  number  of  salesmen  from  other  companies. 
None  mentioned  the  subject  until  I  did;  even 
then,  all  were  unenthusiastic. 

One,  whose  car  does  not  have  an  impact- 
resistant  door  latch,  naturally  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  as  a  sham.  Another  expressed  a  glow  of 
pride  over  his  company's  "butterfly"  steering 
wheel,  without  ever  mentioning  the  safety  virtues 
of  its  depressed  hub.  But  the  real  shock  came 
when  a  third,  whose  car  offers  optional  seat  belts, 


proceeded  to  unsell  me  on  the  safety  device. 

This  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  an  industry 
which  has  become  wedded  to  the  doctrine  that 
if  you  have  sufficient  power  you  can  get  away 
from  where  the  accident  happens  before  it  hap- 
pens. Such,  in  a  nutshell,  seems  to  be  Detroit's 
alibi  for  its  frantic  horsepower  race.  As  a  result, 
you  can  take  virtually  any  1957  model  and. 
from  a  standing  start,  shatter  a  legal  60  mph 
speed  limit  in  11  seconds! 

Now  it  may  be  that  you  and  I  don't  crave  this 
kind  of  jack-rabbit  performance.  It  may  even 
be  that  we  drive  well  enough  not  to  need  285 
horsepower  to  get  us  out  of  a  bad  passing  jam. 
What  has  Detroit  to  offer  us  this  year? 

THE    DEFECTS    THAT  KILL 

MOST  of  the  safety  improvements  emphasized 
in  the  1957  cars  are  not  design  features  but  per- 
formance features:  fast  acceleration;  better  cor- 
nering: more  rubber  on  the  pavement:  easier 
steering  control:  les»>  plunge  in  panic  braking, 
and  so  on.  These  are  all  splendid  things,  but 
they  are  essentially  what  the  race  driver  wants 
at  speeds  far  beyond  our  street  and  highway 
limits.  Despite  all  the  hue  and  cry  about  the 
evils  of  fast  driving,  however,  the  majority  of 
accidents  do  not  happen  at  high  speeds.  The 
National  Safety  Council's  study  of  685,000  acci- 
dents in  one  year  revealed  that  87  per  cent 
occurred  at  40  mph  or  less;  and  even  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  had  a  70  mph  limit 
on  its  western  half,  75  per  cent  of  all  the  passen- 
ger cars  involved  in  accidents  were  traveling  at 
50  mph  or  less.  And  I  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween design  and  performance  because  from  now 
on,  improved  design,  more  than  performance,  is 
what  can  save  lives.  While  driver  behavior  and 
performance  may  cause  the  accident,  it  is  interior 
design  which  may  cause  injuries  or  deaths. 

Up  until  last  year,  on  this  score,  all  American 
cars  were  about  as  safe  as  a  World  War  I  bi- 
plane. Actually,  we've  had  light  private  planes 
for  years  which  you  can  crash  at  70  mph  and 
walk  away  from.  Vet  most  cars  today  can  kill 
passengers  at  35  mph,  or  bash  in  their  faces  in 
a  mere  panic-braking  operation.  The  records 
are  filled  with  cases  of  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  "survivable  accidents." 

A  woman  driver  presumably  fell  asleep, 
went  off  the  road,  and  hit  a  tree.  Experts 
judged  her  speed  at  about  25  mph  (from  the 
condition  of  the  car),  yet  she  was  killed  in- 
stantly when  the  steering  post  was  driven  back 
6i/9  inches  as  her  body  went  forward. 
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Traveling  at  an  estimated  25-30  mph,  but 
confused  by  lights,  a  driver  went  off  a  curve 
and  struck  a  stone  wall.  Although  his  injuries 
were  trilling,  the  passenger  on  his  right  hit 
the  windshield,  breaking  the  glass  and  gash- 
ing his  forehead  from  temple  to  temple.  His 
head  then  bounced  to  the  dash,  striking  the 
edge  of  a  protruding  clock  which  broke  his 
nose,  cheekbone,  and  four  teeth. 

Cut  oil  l>\  another  car,  a  driver  slammed  on 
the  brakes  at  about  12  mph.  This  sharp  brak- 
ing Hung  his  wife  forward  against  the  dash 
and  threw  the  rear  seat  passenger  against  the 
fold-back  of  the  front  seat.  She  suffered  the 
loss  of  three  front  teeth,  a  fractured  lower 
jaw,  and  two  black  eyes. 

A  suburbanite,  driving  the  family  maid  to 
church,  went  through  an  intersection  at  20 
mph  and  was  struck  amidships  by  another  car 
moving  at  about  the  same  speed.  The  impact 
sprung  the  right  front  door  open,  and  the 
maid  was  jolted  out  and  crushed  to  death 
under  the  rear  wheel. 

Blinded  by  lights,  a  woman  drove  off  the 
pavement  at  about  30  mph  and  hit  a  tree 
head-on.  Although  she  only  bruised  her  chest 
and  abdomen  on  the  steering  wheel,  her  com- 
panion struck  her  lace  on  a  radio  knob  on 
the  dash,  breaking  off  the  knob  and  gashing 
herself  from  hairline  to  chin  so  deeply  that 
she  required  plastic  surgery.  Her  left  shin 
was  painfully  bruised  when  it  struck  the 
heater  hard  enough  to  bend  the  casing,  and 
her  right  kneecap  was  fractured  by  the  pro- 
truding knob  of  the  window  crank  on  the 
door. 

Thus,  from  several  different  state  police  files, 
we  pick  cases  at  random  of  serious  injury  or 
death  at  moderate  speeds,  all  directly  a  result  of 
inferior  design.  This  is  something  the  experts 
should  bear  in  mind  when  they  make  the  driver 
the  goat  lor  our  present  traffic  toll.  As  we  will 
presently  see.  at  least  half  this  annual  butcher) 
could  be  prevented  by  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

Back  in  1942  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
much  of  this  injury  and  disfigurement  could  be 
eliminated  by  following  the  example  of  the  air- 
craft industry.  Pilots  were  being  lost  in  landing 
and  take-oll  accidents  where  no  altitude  or  anti- 
aircraft lire  was  involved;  and  since  pilots  were 
hard  to  come  by  the  airplane  designers  had 
begun  to  ask  the  question,  Win?  Hugh  De- 
Haven,  with  his  pioneering  work  in  crash 
research,  was  the  man  who  ,i iisu n  cc I  the  c ] ues- 
tion.  He  pointed  out  that  a  pilot's  chances  ol 
injury  or  death  from  striking  some  projection 


inside  the  cockpit  were  by  far  his  greatest  risk 
in  a  survivable  crack-up.  And  so  aircraft  manu- 
facturers promptly  proceeded  (1)  to  remove  or 
modify  these  lethal  projections;  (2)  to  fix  the 
pilot  so  firmly  in  his  seat  that  he  wouldn't  keep 
right  on  going  after  the  plane  had  stopped. 

DeHaven's  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Re- 
search group  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  proceeded  to  apply  the  same  logic  to 
automobile  design— but  the  industry  refused  to 
see  an)  analogy.  DeHaven's  theory  was  brushed 
off  as  "ac  ademic''  until  1915),  when  the  Indiana 
State  Police  enlisted  in  the  Cornell  Study.  Under 
the  direction  of  Corporal  (now  Sergeant)  Elmer 
C.  Paul,  a  special  squad  of  troopers  began  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  injuries  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  which  they  left  to  the 
regular  patrols.  In  their  initial  full-scale  year  on 
this  project,  these  trained  men  found  that: 

(1)  About  half  of  the  fatalities  investigated 
(in  rural  areas  where  the  pace  quickens)  oc- 
curred under  40  mph. 

(2)  Only  16  per  cent  could  be  classified  as 
non-survivable;  i.e.  collisions  or  roll-overs  at 
such  high  speeds  that  serious  consequences 
were  inevitable. 

(3)  Therefore,  of  600  accidents  studied, 
proper  car  design  could  have  been  the  life- 
saver  in  503  (84  per  cent)  of  the  cases. 

These  figures  caused  no  little  stir  among  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  they  led  to  some 
rather  heavy-handed  attempts  at  suppression 
which  we  needn't  go  into  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  not  only  did  DeHaven  and  his  team  keep 
right  on  bucking  the  opposition,  but  in  1952  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Compan)  came  to 
the  support  of  a  continuing  automobile  safet) 
study.  The  first  fruit  of  their  sponsorship  was 
a  proper  evaluation  of  the  correctly  designed  seat 
belt.  Vice  President  Ralph  Meigs  of  Libert) 
Mutual  has  publicly  stated  that  an  approved 
safety  bell  can  eliminate  at  least  30  per  cent 
ol  the  lat.dities  and  minimize  upwards  ol  (it) 
per  cent  of  the  injuries.  As  a  matter  of  lad, 
over  a  ninety-da)  period  a  special  analysis  was 
made  in  Indiana  ol  130  fatal  accidents  in  which 
15.'!  people  died.  Hie  question  was  how  many 
of  these  lives  might  have  been  saved  l>\  belts? 
The  conclusion:  69  pei  cent  definitely;  another 
1 2  pei  cent  possibly. 

The  volume  ol  expert  opinion  along  this  line 
is  mounting  rapidly,  for  the  Indiana  troopers 

have  now  bee  n  joined  in  this  stuck  by  the  high- 
wa)  patrols  ol  North  Carolina,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  California,  Arizona,  Texas, 
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Some  Credits  of  1957  Cars 

Dual  headlights  on  several  lines  increasing 
night  visibility  up  to  50  per  cent. 

Reversed  third  seat  in  Plymouth  and  DeSoto 
station  wagons. 

Mercury's  safety  harness  for  children. 

More  models  adopting  Nash's  high-level  air 
intake. 

Lincoln's  all-black,  non-reflecting  padded  dash 
and  instrument  panel,  and  its  foot-operated 
radio  selector  switch  on  floor. 

Buick's  "safety  minder,"  which  sounds  a 
warning  signal  when  you  exceed  a  pre- 
determined speed. 

Imperial's  recessed  door  handles  (inside)  . 

Ford's  re-enforced  and  "concealed"'  center 
pillar,  to  give  hard-top  look  to  four-door 
models. 

Mercury  Turnpike  Cruiser's  roof  level  venti- 
lation system. 

Chrysler's  "longer  look"   achieved  without 
lengthening  the  body. 

DeSoto's  tinted  plastic  sun-visors. 

Adoption  of  "deep-dish"  steering  wheel  by 
most  lines. 

Packard's  non-slip  differential  and  air-cooled 
disk  brakes. 

General   lowering  of  hood,   so   that  both 
fenders  are  visible  from  seat. 

Safety  bonus  of  sports-car-type  fender  mirrors 
available. 

Trend  to  radiator  hoods  opening  toward 
front,  thus  eliminating  accidental  opening 
by  wind  while  car  is  moving. 

Multi-luber  system  (for  lubrication  while  in 
motion)  available  on  Mercury  and  most 
higher-priced  cars. 

More  positive  front-wheel  control  provided 
by  power  steering  in  case  of  blow-outs  or 
running  onto  a  soft  shoulder. 


and  Vermont.  All  their  case  histories  and 
minutely  detailed  reports  go  to  Cornell  for  sta- 
tistical study  and  evaluation.  This  vast  volume 
of  on-the-spot  research  will  eventually  lead  the 
way  to  Liberty  Mutual's  second  objective:  a 
really  crashworthy  design. 

One  result  of  these  studies  is  now  apparent— 
an  almost  universal  effort  to  clean  up  the  dash- 
board by  recessing  or  moving  elsewhere  the 
skull-fracturing  control  knobs,  buttons,  radio, 
and  clock  moldings.  Nevertheless,  in  the  New 
York  Automobile  Show  which  is  on  at.  this  writ- 
ing, I  was  discouraged  to  see  how  little  has  been 
done  to  modify  the  inside  door  handles  and 
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window  cranks.  Chrysler's  handles,  recessed  into 
the  door  panels,  are  about  the  only  improvement 
in  this  respect.  These  devices  also  preclude  the 
possibility  of  frolicking  children  accidentally 
kicking  open  the  rear  door  and  falling  out— 
which  has  just  happened  twice  within  the  week 
on  the  New  York  Thru  way.  It  is  also  discourag- 
ing to  note,  even  on  higher-priced  cars,  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  such  shin  crushers  as  record 
players,  heater  casings,  or  sharp-edged  heater 
panels  just  under  the  dash. 

THE    HUCKSTER  APPROACH 

UNDENIABLY,  various  manufacturers 
have  nibbled  at  various  aspects  of  safety 
design  for  many  years.  For  example,  Studebaker 
has  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  lowest  center  of 
gravity  of  all  American  cars  and  really  pioneered 
in  providing  greater  visibility.  For  seventeen 
years  Nash  has  advocated  the  unitized  body- 
chassis  construction  and  raised  its  fresh-air  intake 
far  above  the  disgraceful  level  of  other  cars; 
Nash  was  probably  the  first  to  offer  safety  belts 
—with  few  takers.  Packard  leads  the  field  with 
its  torsion-bar  suspension,  for  superior  handling, 
and  its  new  non-slip  differential,  invaluable  if 
you  slide  off  onto  a  soft  shoulder.  Chrysler 
led  the  way  in  seats  designed  for  a  car  instead 
of  a  divan,  and  in  fade-proof,  air-cooled  disk 
brakes.  The  late-lamented  Kaiser  car  at  least 
attempted  to  do  something  to  reduce  windshield 
and  dashboard  injuries.  And  so  on. 

But  all  these  are  isolated  and  limited  efforts. 
The  net  result  was  that  when  Cornell's  Auto- 
motive Crash  Injury  Research  made  a  compara- 
tive study  of  injury  patterns  in  cars  of  1940-49 
vintage  as  against  cars  made  from  1950-54,  they 
came  up  with  this  terse  conclusion:  "The  data  in 
this  report  show  that  fifteen  years  of  passenger 
automobile  design  have,  at  best,  produced  no 
advance  in  'crashworthiness'  or  decrease  of  trau- 
matic effects  when  injury-producing  accidents 
occur." 

Instead,  we  are  witnessing  Avhat  New  York's 
Traffic  Commissioner  T.  T.  Wiley  describes  as 
"a  horsepower  jag  that  is  as  insidious  as  opium" 
in  which  virtually  every  manufacturer  is  in- 
volved, resulting  in  stock  models  that  do  114  to 
145  mph— with  no  road  in  the  country  posting 
a  legal  limit  higher  than  65.  The  standard  alibi 
is  that  this  prodigal  power  is  a  "safety  factor  in 
tight  passing  situations,"  a  perfect  example  of 
sales  department  eye-wash. 

The  huckster  approach,  dinned  into  us  for 
years,  has  lulled  the  public  into  thinking  it  has 
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a  safe  car  when  it  hasn't.  The  buyer  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  in  this  by  an  industry  con- 
genitally  allergic  to  the  word  "accident."  Hav- 
ing long  ago  classified  the  consumer  as  a  moron, 
the  manufacturers  are  certain  that  if  anybody 
breathes  the  forbidden  word  the  prospect  will 
dash  across  the  street  and  buy  another  make  of 
car,  one  which  doesn't  have  accidents.  As  Ben- 
son Ford  himself  put  it,  not  long  ago:  "There 
has  been  a  fear  that  by  some  sort  of  reverse  Eng- 
lish you  will  find  that  the  danger  stigma  has 
become  attached  to  your  own  product." 

This  is  exactly  the  same  sickness  that  gripped 
the  electrical  industry  for  years.  In  my  early 
days  as  a  safety  writer,  magazines  that  flirted 
with  articles  of  mine  on  electrical  hazards  in  the 
home  were  bluntly  threatened  with  advertising 
cancellations.  But  in  due  time  the  frequency  of 
electrical  mishaps  resulting  from  consumer 
ignorance  increased  to  the  point  where  reason 
belatedly  prevailed,  and  the  industry  began  to 
talk  and  to  sell  safety.  The  outcome  was  enor- 
mously beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  every  intelli- 
gent motorist  should  take  off  his  hat  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  its  revolutionary  disregard 
of  the  trade  taboo.  While  its  largest  competitor 
dabbled  fitfully  with  some  safety  improvements, 
ignored  others  even  more  important,  and  hush- 
hushed  the  whole  subject,  Ford  plunged  into 
crash  research  in  1951— without  benefit  of  sugar- 
coated  nomenclature— and  learned  enough  star- 
tling* things  to  warrant  an  intensified  program  a 
year  and  a  half  later.  Ford  worked  closely  with 
the  Cornell  group.  And  in  September  1955  it 
horrified  its  conservative  contemporaries  by  in- 
viting more  than  five  hundred  safety  experts  and 
trade  journalists  to  a  Safety  Forum  at  which 
gleaming  new  '56  models  were  wantonly  smashed 
to  show  the  most  skeptical  just  how  much  crash- 
worthiness  was  being  built  into  the  entire  f  ord 
line. 

To  me,  however,  since  I  had  seen  such  crash 
tests  before,  the  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presentation  to  Cornell  by  Henry  Ford  II  of  a 
$200,000  check  for  more  and  better  crash  re- 
search. And,  while  this  gift  was  matched  to  the 
dollar  by  Chrysler,  none  of  the  other  manufac- 
turers invited  to  participate  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Presumably  their  safety  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  be  handled  by  their 
advertising  departments. 

The  question  is,  do  customers  want  this  pro- 
tection? One  answer  is  that  found  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  a  survey  of  the  manufacturers' 
booths  at  this  year's  auto  show— safety  equip- 
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Some  Debits  of  1957  Cars 

Insufficient  road  clearance  on  some  of  the 
low  models,  which  will  confine  them  to 
paved  highways. 

Lower  seating  that  puts  the  eyes  near  the 
level  of  oncoming  headlights  in  older  cars. 

Fourteen-inch  wheels  that  reduce  the  avail- 
able brake  area  on  assemblies  already  inade- 
quately ventilated. 

Dazzling  instrument  panels  in  some  makes, 
causing  distracting  reflections  in  windshield 
and  windows. 

Excessive  braking  potential  of  power  brakes 
in  panic  stops. 

Poor  placement  of  real-view  mirror,  ranging 
from  midway  down  to  all  the  way  down  on 
die  dash.  The  latter  is  virtually  useless  when 
three  passengers  are  in  the  back  seat. 

Continued  reliance  on  low-level  exhausts  in 
place  of  some  practical  arrangement  of 
overhead  stacks. 

Unsafe  arrangement  of  inside  door  handles 
and  window  cranks. 

Continued  lack  of  center  posts  in  four-door 
hard-tops  and  even  station  wagons. 

Rear  door  handles  too  easy  to  open  acci- 
dentally. 

Rear-view  mirrors  inadequate  for  field  of 
vision  of  wrap-around  rear  window. 

Fresh-air  intake  too  low  on  some  models. 

Sharp  edges  on  some  accessories  under  the 
dash. 

Engine  compressions  getting  into  the  realm 
of  the  thirty-passenger  bus. 

Senseless  increase  in  body  lengths. 

Hazardous  knobs  on  panels  of  several  lines. 
Questionable  value  of  windshields  tinted  at 
eye  level  for  night  driving. 

No  improvement  in  anchoring  rear  seat. 


ment  was  the  first  consideration  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  buyers,  especially  of  women.  Another  is 
that  43  per  cent  of  all  Fords  sold  in  1956  were 
ordered  with  the  padded  dash— no  optional  fea- 
ture offered  by  the  company  ever  caught  on  so 
fast.  Furthermore,  enough  seat  belts  were  in- 
stalled in  last  year's  Fords  to  protect  350,000 
riders,  and  when  a  survey  was  made  at  the 
Chicago  Auto  Show  last  season  31  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  expressed  a  preference  for  Ford  gave 
safety  as  one  of  their  reasons. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  other  companies  did 
not  adopt  these  improvements  before  Ford.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken,  Studebaker  was  one  of  the 
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first  publicly  to  trash-test  safety  door-latches; 
Kaiser  padded  the  dashboard  more  or  less  effec- 
tively, and  Chrysler  went  them  one  better  with 
a  "slow-rebound  plastic"  padding  on  its  New 
Yorker  line  several  years  ago.  Yet  the  phobia  in 
the  industry  was  still  so  strong  that  salesmen 
in  the  showrooms  itched  to  change  the  subject 
whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Even  the  splendid 
safet)  aspects  of  power  steering  are  still  being 
subordinated  to  its  sales  appeal  for  lazy  lady 
parkers.  This  is  where  Ford  busted  things  wide 
open  by  frankly  talking  safety,  not  evading  it. 

ford's  fine  features 

SPECIFICALLY,  Ford  has  an  excellent, 
impact-resisting  door-latch  that  will  keep 
your  passengers,  from  being  heaved  out  on  their 
skulls  at  the  slightest  provocation.  It  has  a  fine, 
slow-rebound  plastic  dash  pad  with  none  of  the 
hazards  of  foam  rubber  (which  is  no  good  for 
this  purpose;  if  your  head  hits  thick  foam  rub- 
ber, it  can'  bounce  hard  enough  to  break  your 
neck).  You  can  drop  an  egg  from  fifty  feet  on 
the  special  plastic  padding  developed  at  Cornell 
and  not  crack  the  egg.  Ford  has  also  safeguarded 
the  rear-view  mirror  and  padded  the  sun  visors. 
And  of  course  it  provides  approved  seat  belts,  at 
cost,  properly  attached  to  the  car  frame,  not 
merely  to  the  metal  floor  plate  or  the  seats. 
Now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  most  of  these  im- 
provements are  also  being  offered  by  competitors. 
But  there  are  two  for  which  Ford  still  hasn't 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves:  the  "deep- 
dish  steering  wheel"  and  the  safety-locked  front 
seat. 

Cornell  studies  show  that  about  40  per  cent 
of  all  drivers  injured  are  hurt  by  the  steering 
wheel:  either  the  spokes  snap  and  harpoon  him; 
the  center-post  crushes  his  chest  or  his  stomach; 
or  he  gets  it  both  ways. 

Ford's  new  impact-absorbing  wheel  precludes 
these  unpleasant  possibilities  in  any  survivable 
accident:  the  spokes  will  bend,  not  snap,  even 
under  great  pressure.  And  the  whole  "deep-dish" 
design  will  distribute  the  impact  much  as  a 
catcher's  mitt  absorbs  a  fast  pitch.  (Though  it 
is  standard  equipment— now  adopted  by  Chrysler, 
CM,  and  others— the  1957  Nash  Ambassador 
blandly  appears  with  a  bulky  center-post  pro- 
truding three  inches  above  the  steering  wheel 
rim.) 

Ford's  second  unrecognized  contribution  is  the 
new  locking  seat  track.  In  any  major  accident, 
the  seats  invariably  come  out  by  the  roots;  in 
many  cases  you  can  dislodge  the  seats  by  just 
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slamming  on  the  brakes.  But  the  new  seat  track 
prevents  this  from  happening.  Why  something 
comparable  has  not  been  done  for  the  back  seat 
I  do  not  know,  but  here  is  a  real  chance  for 
improvement. 

Two  defects  in  1957  cars  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers cannot  entirely  be  blamed  are  the 
wrap-around  windshield,  which  seems  to  be  get- 
ting out  of  hand,  and  the  hard-top  styling,  which 
is  following  suit.  Distortion  and  reflection  are 
inherent  to  most  wrap-around  windows.  On  this 
score  some  pointed  remarks  were  made  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  June  1956,  by  Dr.  Dupont  Guerry  III, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia.  Said  Dr.  Guerry,  of 
the  curved  windshield: 

In  it  all  basic  optical  principles  have  been 
completely  ignored,  and  the  stylist's  dream  or 
nightmare  has  been  allowed  to  run  rampant. 
The  driver  w  ho  needs  must  use  such  [a  wind- 
shield] suffers  from  terrific  visual  distortion 
due  to  prismatic  effect,  increased  glare  because 
of  the  focusing  of  extraneous  light  in  the 
axial  area  of  the  windshield,  and  insuperable 
diplopia  [the  seeing  of  one  object  as  two] 
from  ghost  images  resulting  from  surface  re- 
flections exaggerated  by  the  acute  curvature. 

This  innovation  was  tentatively  introduced  by 
one  manufacturer  in  an  exploratory  way  a  few 
years  back.  To  his  surprise,  the  public  went  for 
the  idea  so  enthusiastically  that  even  Lincoln, 
which  resisted  to  the  bitter  end,  had  to  go  over 
to  the  wrap-around  last  year. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  to  hard-top 
styling.  There  was  even  a  1956  four-door  hard- 
top which  removed  the  last  semblance  of  sup- 
port previously  provided  by  the  center-post  in 
a  roll-over.  Since  no  less  than  39  per  cent  of 
open-road,  non-pedestrian,  traffic  fatalities  in- 
volve non-collision  roll-overs,  this  is  something 
for  the  purchasing  agent  in  your  home  to  ponder. 
The  only  company  to  resist  the  hard-top  trend 
is  Nash-Hudson,  with  its  unitized  body-frame. 
This  year  Ford  is  trying  to  do  what  it  can  with 
a  concealed  heavily-reinforced  center  pillar 
which  gives  the  hard-top  look  without  eliminat- 
ing the  post.  Yet  there  isn't  a  car  in  any  sales- 
room today  which  could  be  entered  in  a  legiti- 
mate stock-car  race  without  having  a  special  roll- 
bar  added  for  safety's  sake! 

So,  while  it  is  highly  encouraging  to  see  the 
industry  following  Ford's  courageous  lead,  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  A  list  of  the  faults 
which  keep  the  American  car  from  being  as 
safe  as  it  should  be  would  still  include: 
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(1)  safety  glass  which  may  not  shatter  but  can 
cut  you  to  ribbons; 

(2)  lethal  fresh-air  intakes  at  low  level  (cor- 
rected in  some  models  this  year); 

(3)  excessively  slow  steering  response;  rear- 
end  fishtailing  in  hard  turns; 

(1)  windshield  wipers  inadequate  for  snow  or 
sleet; 

(5)  inferior  exhaust  systems  which  leak  carbon 
monoxide  into  the  car; 

(6)  undue  brake  fade,  or  outright  failure  due 
to  fluid  leakage; 

(7)  the  fire  hazard  of  undercoatings  or  certain 
plastic  covers  on  sponge  rubber  seats; 

(8)  overloaded  tires; 

(9)  decreased  braking  area  due  to  the  new 
fourteen-inch  wheel. 

THE  whole  problem  could  be  solved  by  the 
industry  itself,  with  proper  policing,  and  the 
example  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  industry  has  done 
a  finer  job  in  promoting  safety  and  reliability 
in  its  field  than  the  American  Gas  Association, 
whose  members  produce  products  with  a  lethal 
potential  at  least  as  great  as  the  automobile. 
But,  by  establishing  rigorous  safety  standards, 
and  granting  the  coveted  AGA  label  only  to  gas 
appliances  which  meet  those  standards,  this  in- 
dustry has  commendably  compelled  its  designers 
to  think  of  safety  first  and  styling  second. 


In  the  realm  of  electrical  appliances  and  fire- 
protection  devices,  the  pioneer  UL  symbol  ol 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  has  stood  in  the 
same  enviable  position  for  an  even  longer  time. 
Here  many  different  industries  participate  in 
paying  the  costs  of  brutal,  impartial  testing  by 
an  organization  of  hard-boiled  experts,  spon- 
sored by  the  one  group  with  the  most  to  gain 
from  safety:  the  insurance  companies. 

Isn't  this  the  real  answer  for  the  automotive 
industry?  Why  shouldn't  it  and  the  automobile 
insurance  companies  finance  an  impartial  testing 
laboratory  of  their  own— logically  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
—and  make  an  SAE  seal  of  approval  as  valuable 
as  the  AGA  or  UL  labels,  and  just  as  impervious 
to  outside  influence? 

Nobody  has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  the 
engineers  know  as  much  or  more  about  safe  car 
design  than  any  of  their  critics.  But  they  will 
never  be  allowed  to  put  that  knowledge  fully 
to  work  until  the  sales  executives  are  banned 
from  the  drafting  rooms,  just  as  they've  been 
banned  in  the  field  of  washing  machines,  electric 
blankets,  gas  furnaces,  oil  burners,  and  a  score 
of  other  devices-  with  high  accident  potentials. 

The  cue  for  Detroit  is  clear.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  survivable  accident  will 
always  be  with  us.  The  function  of  applied  crash 
research  is  to  curb  needless  injury  and  death. 
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WHAT  are  the  prospects  today  for  a  light,  cheap  car,  one  in  the  tradition- 
shattering  role  of  Model  T?  .  .  .  That  car  is  possible  today,  but  only  under  certain 
conditions.  One  is  a  reversal  of  the  present  trend  in  auto  design  and  in  public 
preference.  Today's  cars  are  more  wasteful  of  power  and  fuel  than  any  that  have 
gone  before.  Examine  the  torque  charts  of  current  models  in  relation  to  the 
ever-increasing  horsepower.  As  horspower  rises,  so  does  the  gas  consumption 
in  ever-greater  ratio.  For  speed  and  power  the  American  people  are  paying 
dearly,  not  only  in  safety  but  in  unnecessarily  inefficient  operation  and  gas 
consumption.  It  is  true  that  higher  octane  ratings  have  bettered  fuel  efficiency, 
but  what  price  this  advantage  when  it  is  offset  by  higher  horsepower? 

The  most  economically  operating  cars  today  are  the  light,  small,  low-horse- 
powered  ones  of  foreign  make.  They  come  from,  countries  which  tax  horsepower 
instead  of  the  size  or  weight  considerations  that  prevail  in  our  forty-eight  states. 
Even  with  import  duties,  some  of  them  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  for  less 
than  the  Fords,  Ghevrolets,  and  Plymouths  in  the  American  low-priced  field. 
Ironically  enough,  they  are  not  bought  by  the  great  American  public  which 
Henry  Ford  first  enabled  to  become  automobile  owners.  Instead,  they  are  largely 
the  second  or  third  cars  in  the  garages  of  the  rich  and  the  well-born  whose 
preferences  in  the  early  1900s  dominated  the  young  automobile  industry,  which 
fact  inspired  Ford's  dream  of  a  car  foi  the  multitude. 

—From  My  Forty  Years  with  Ford  by  Charles  E.  Sorensen,  Norton,  1956. 


"William  Francis  Guess 

South  Carolina's 
incurable 
Aristocrats 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  in 
South  Carolina — aristocrats  and  everybody 
else  .  .  .  Grandpappy  was  more  important 
than  you  are,  whoever  you  are. 

AW  HIMSICAL  old  professor  of  mine 
at  college  in  South  Carolina  stopped  me 
in  the  hall  one  day  and  demanded  to  know  my 
grandmother's  name  on  my  father's  side.  Given 
the  fact,  he  mused  upon  it  a  long  moment,  and 
declared,  "Your  grandfather,  my  boy,  came  from 
better  people." 

Nothing  startled  me  in  that  but  the  affront 
to  my  grandmother.  I  saw  her  ghost  rise  in 
massive  outrage  to  settle  his  breeches,  for  in  her 
own  mind  at  least  she  had  stepped  down  to  the 
altar.  But  however  1  might  take  the  judgment, 
I  took  for  granted  the  old  gentleman's  incli- 
nation to  make  it.  As  a  South  Carolinian  of 
conscious  family  he  could  no  doubt  have  placed 
every  boy  in  the  college. 

We  coidd  have  placed  each  other,  in  fact,  for 
we  had  all  grown  up  to  mark  such  distinctions. 
Each  knew  himself  to  be  somebody,  having 
accepted  the  life-long  admonition  of  his  elders  as 
he  went  out  in  the  world,  "Now  listen,  son, 
remember  who  you  are."  In  South  Carolina  there 
is  no  middle  class.  Either  you  are  somebody  or 
you  aren't. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  "things  haven't 
changed  down  there  since  the  Civil  War,"  or, 
for  that  matter,  since  WPA  or  World  War  II. 


The  past  ten  years  alone  have  brought  changes 
which  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  most  pixi- 
lated Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  Basically 
they're  economic.  More  people  simply  have 
more  money  to  spend  than  ever  before,  undoubt- 
edly more  than  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
It  comes  from  prospering  older  industries  and 
from  new  factories.  It  also  comes  from  the  land, 
put  increasingly  to  such  crops  as  cattle  and  pulp 
pine  as  well  as  to  the  old  tyrant,  cotton. 

Since  money  is  the  great  equalizer,  the  South 
Carolina  social  pattern  conforms  more  apparently 
to  the  national  standard  than  ever  before.  Split- 
levels  march  through  the  pines,  TV  aerials  ride 
the  rooftops  as  they  do  in  Chicago  or  Newark, 
and  chrome-ribboned  cars  glitter  in  the  farm 
and  town  yards  of  white  and  black  citizens. 
But  to  say  that  South.  Carolina  is  coming  to 
look  like  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  at  one  with  the  national  mood  or  wants 
to  be. 

South  Carolinians  are  a  paradox  and  a  puzzle, 
as  even  they  notice  on  occasion.  They  ding 
to  the  shreds  of  the  aristocratic  myth  they 
claim  as  their  proper  birthright  at  the  same 
time  that  they  live  at  reasonable  ease  with  the 
actualities  of  the  American  "free  and  equal" 
myth.  They  talk  class  and  family  and  background 
as  freely  as  the  county  English  of  Victorian 
novels,  but  in  practice  they've  stretched  their 
social  lines  to  include  the  plainest  cousin  by 
marriage  or  the  latest  Johnny-come-lately  with 
a  new-planted  family  tree.  They  can  at  one 
breath  brashly  affirm  and  piously  disclaim  their 
resolution  to  fence  off  the  Negro  as  a  caste 
apart. 

But  they  won't  be  cured  of  their  schizophrenia 
if  they  can  help  it. 

Both  legend  and  history  affirm  that  a  distinct 
aristocratic  class  and  a  manorial  way  of  life 
once  existed  in  South  Carolina.  Certain  Hugue- 
not and  English  names— Rutledge,  for  instance, 
or  Ravenel  or  Pinckney— still  strike  astral  bells 
in  the  minds  of  all  South  Carolinians.  But 
these,  of  course,  belong  to  Charleston,  not 
merely  the  state's  but  one  of  the  nation's  sanc- 
tuaries of  gentility. 

The  jealous  guardians  of  these  surnames  have 
intermarried  so  assiduously  that  they  have 
almost  eliminated  Christian  names  from  the 
canon.  The  blooded  Charleston  male  is  apt  to 
bear;  as  a  result,  a  kind  of  genealogical  incanta- 
tion: Pinckney  Ravenel  Rutledge  or  Rutledge 
Ravenel  Pinckney,  or,  to  offer  an  actual  figure, 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Burnet  Rhett  Maybank. 
When  ladies  of  the  blood  have  succumbed  to  a 
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luckless  Smith  or  Jones,  their  sons  may  repair  the 
damage  by  legalizing  their  fathers  into  limbo, 
as  did  the  fire-breathing  Secession  leader  Barn- 
well Rhett,  born  Smith. 

Such  concern  for  blood  and  name  has  produced 
a  Charleston  type  in  whom,  as  a  stranger  once 
remarked,  "Everything's  been  bred  away  but  the 
bone."  Such  thoroughbred  apparitions  inspire 
most  South  Carolinians  to  an  almost  supernatu- 
ral awe.  They  make  little  effort  to  penetrate 
high  Charleston  spheres,  suspecting  an.  air  too 
refined  for  their  own  aristocratic  blood. 

For  these  other  South  Carolinians  have  their 
blood  and  their  names  too— Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh, 
even  German.  They  may  flinch  when  Charleston 
waves  them,  aside  as  "up-country  people,"  but 
they  don't  grovel.  If  sufficiently  wounded,  how- 
ever, in  their'  amour-propre,  they  may  admit 
the  truth  about  Charleston  and  themselves:  the 
back-country  yeoman  of  ante-bellum  Carolina 
merely  followed  the  coastal  families  into  gra- 
tuitous rank,  as  soon  as  he  could  summon  a  black 
hand  or  two  to  spell  him  at  the  plow  and  his 
wife  at  the  washtub.  He  or  his  sons,  then, 
grafted  a  rank  of  Doric  columns  on  the  old 
homestead  and  withdrew  from  the  commonality 
passing  on  the  dusty  road. 

The  process  has  never  stopped.  Plain  people 
still  rise  to  shine  as  gentry.  No  visible  signs 
of  high  birth  are  required,  though  suggestive 
trappings  help:  a  hawk-nosed  visage  in  oil  for 
the  living-room  mantel,  half-a-dozen  Chippen- 
dale chairs,  a  crested  silver  service  for  the  side- 
board. These  may  be,  of  course,  authentic 
family  relics,  but  no  one  who  mattered  would 
have  the  gall  to  ask.  The  genealogical  craze 
has  subsided  of  late,  but  some  member  of  the 
family  can  put  a  ready  hand  to  old  Aunt  Mamie's 
bloodline  tickets  to  the  DAR.  The  excesses  of 
such  talk  once  prompted  a  fictive  grandfather 
to  observe  that  the  womenfolk  owed  nightly 
prayer  to  William  Tecumseh  Sherman— his  flames 
set  them  free  to  build  mansions  of  glory  every 
afternoon. 

With  status  assured  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
families  slide  readily  into  such  complacent 
aphorisms  (when  marital  choices  are  at  stake) 
as  "Better  a  bad  egg  from  a  good  nest  than  a 
good  egg  from  a  bad  nest."  Or  people  take  to 
waving  their  names  in  a  public  pinch,  though  as 
a  South  Carolina  gentleman  once  reported  with 
beguiling  bluntness,  "When  a  low  bastard  of  a 
cop  stops  my  car  in  New  York,  I'm  helpless. 
My  name  don't  mean  a  thing  in  that  mongrel 
land." 

The  truth  is  they  lead  such  a  life  of  mutual 


acceptance  that  a  stranger  woidd  think  their 
class-conscious  talk  quaint.  They  talk  as  they 
do  not  only  because  they're  all  so  kin  to 
each  other  or  because  they've  all  felt  the  same 
social  and  economic  itch  but  because  they've 
all  been  so  dirt  poor  together.  (South  Carolina 
used  to  thank  God  for  Mississippi,  which  gen- 
erally kept  her  from  the  bottom  of  the  annual 
per  capita  income  tables.)  They  hadn't  got  over 
being  Reconstruction  poor  when  they  got  De- 
pression poor. 

SOUP    THICKER    THAN  BLOOD 

THE  meagerness  of  cash  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  spreading  kinship  lines  joined 
with  other  factors  to  shape  a  modest  and  easy 
social  life  in  which  people  fell  back  on  each 
other  for  diversion.  The  usual  activity  has 
always  been— and  still  inclines  to  be— the  big 
family  dinner  on  Sunday  or  afternoon  gatherings 
on  the  piazza.  The  members  of  any  such  group 
in  the  country  or  in  small  towns— and  the  towns 
are  obviously  small  in  a  state  where  no  city 
exceeds  100,000— would  be  likely  to  have  some 
trace  of  a  blood  connection. 

This  constant  moving  about  in  society,  as 
Jane  Austen  might  have  used  the  term,  has 
encouraged  people  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing. Even  children  are  expected  quite  early  to 
learn  the  conversational  duties  of  politesse, 
though  first  they  have  tp  learn  the  knack  of 
beating  their  mamas  to  the  draw.  For  their 
mamas  are  often  .such  great  talkers  they  retire 
from  sessions  together  mutually  exhausted.  As 
two  have  frequently  put  it,  "I  declare  I  just 
love  to  talk  with  Bessie  [Emma],  but  Lord-a- 
mercy  she  does  wear  me  out." 

The  separateness  and  stability  of  their  social 
groups,  their  comparative  leisure,  and  their 
need  to  amuse  each  other  by  their  wits  have 
encouraged  a  sharp  observation  of  the  human 
scene.  The  outsider  might  think  that  they 
search  out  and  unduly  value  eccentricity  as 
conversational  coin— which  is  true  in  part.  But 
their  concern  with  odd  behavior  reveals  too 
their  inclination  to  let  people  be  what  they 
want  to  be  or  can't  help  being.  And  their  tales 
show  further  what  they  image  as  symbolic  of 
themselves,  if  not  what  they  cherish  as  ideal 
forms  of  behavior. 

They  mirror,  for  instance,  their  own  dissent 
from  the  national  myth  in  their  story  of  "Miss" 
Gussie  Whitfield,  the  Gold  Star  mother,  who, 
musing  at  Verdun  on  the  Allied  carnage  which 
the  guide  had  recalled,  heard  a  Yankee  voice 
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sigh,  "Oh,  it  only  General  Sherman  had  been 
here,  it  never  would  have  happened."  And  who 
then  drew  herself  up  to  demand,  "Madam,  how 
dare  you  mention  that  scoundrel's  name  in  my 
presence?  He  marched  through  the  South  burn- 
ing and  pillaging;  he  marched  through  my 
grandmother's  plantation  burning  and  stealing. 
He  is  not  still  marching,  Madam,  but  he  is  still 
burning.  I  thank  you  not  to  speak  to  me  again 
on  this  trip."  They  laugh  at  the  story,  but  the 
point  is  they  laugh  every  time  they  hear  it  and 
don't  seem  to  mind  how  often  they  hear  it. 

A  figure  like  "Miss"  Drucie  Laird  amuses  them 
too,  because  she  outfaces,  as  they  strive  to,  the 
challenge  of  ladyhood  in  a  house  with  one  cook- 
of-all-labor  in  the  kitchen.  They  sympathize 
when  they  tell  how,  while  laid  up  with  a  touch 
of  bursitis,  she  was  unknowingly  observed  by 
a  visitor  rouging  her  cheeks,  exchanging  flannel 
bed  jacket  for  crepe  de  Chine,  climbing  back 
to  her  canopied  four-poster  and  then  asking, 
"Did  someone  call?  I  must  have  been  dozing." 

When  South  Carolinians  entertain-  themselves 
with  tales  of  such  "characters,"  they  affirm 
their  lingering  regard  for  strong  individual 
identity,  implying  that  our  age  sacrifices  certain 
human  values  when  it  embraces  the  cult  of 
group  welfare  or,  at  the  least,  that  its  preference 
lor  "channeled"  behavior  makes  living  duller 
than  it  ought  to  be.  "Miss"  Drucie  is  no  doubt 
slave  to  a  kind  of  pressure,  but  in  dressing  up  to 
a  vision  of  herself  she  has  given  her  life  dramatic 
form.  When  she  composes  herself  for  the  after- 
noon on  her  Sheraton  sofa  and  takes  up  the 
Freeman  biography  of  Lee  which  she  has  been 
nipping  at  piously  for  years,  she  is  playing  a  dis- 
ciplined role.  In  her  own  small  way  she  is  a 
work  of  art. 

The  South's  aristocratic  conception  of  life 
was  all  too  often,  in  the  half-century  before 
the  Civil  War  at  least,  merely  a  parade  of  bogus 
chivalry:  Mark  Twain  even  claimed  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  knightly  claptrap  really 
caused  the  Civil  War.  But  even  in  its  fakery 
the  aristocratic  mode  stood  for  aspiration. 

The  aristocratic  idea  often  survives  in  comic 
forms,  of  course.  At  the  level  of  farce  it  shows 
in  the  fatuous  pretense  that  whitens  a  columned 
facade  for  a  daughter's  wedding,  leaving  the 
back  premises  to  grime.  Or  in  the  impulse  that 
pawns  birthright  land,  not  for  a  year  at  Harvard 
in  the  manner  of  Faulkner's  declining  Compsons, 
but  for  one  more  fling  at  the  Derby  in  a  Cadillac 
limousine. 

More  worthily  it  lingers  in  the  hard-pressed 
belief  that  the  principle  of  who  you  are,  if  not 
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superior  to  that  of  what  you  are,  transcends 
at  least  the  standard  of  what  you  have.  (The 
principle  is  generally  understood,  by  the  way, 
as  an  obligation  to  live  up  to  the  past  rather 
than  strut  about  in  the  light  of  its  splendor.) 
And  it  survives  in  a  dying  hold  on  the  un-Ameri- 
can right  to  be  different  from,  superior  to,  or 
shabbier  than  your  neighbors,  at  the  expense 
even  (politically  or  personally)  of  cutting  off 
your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 

THE  NEGRO 

AND    THE  ARISTOCRATS 

TH  E  aristocratic  idea  has  survived  in  a 
context  of  racial  caste.  If  white  South 
Carolinians  have  never  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  who  was  created  equal  to  whom, 
they  could  agree  that  the  Negro  was  created 
unequal  to  them  all,  and  gentry  could  not 
quite  disclaim  the  poor  white  aspiration  to 
enjoy  black  labor.  The  whole  history  of  the 
state  might  be  seen,  in  fact,  as  a  series  of  engage- 
ments in  which  poor  whites  fought  not  to  throw 
off  their  feudal  oppressors  but  simply  to  share 
their  feudal  privileges.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  slaveless  white  fought  for  the  hope  of 
owning  slaves. 

And  he  still  fights  in  the  deeps  of  his  psyche 
and  on  the  battleground  of  his  political  relation 
to  the  national  government.  The  forms  of 
slavery  he  has,  of  course,  relinquished,  but 
he  retains  the  essential  idea  in  his  concept  of 
the  Negro  as  a  caste  apart,  fated  to  labor  and 
to  serve.  It  was  this  theme  that  was  implicit 
in  "The  Southern  Case  Against  Desegregation" 
by  Thomas  R.  Waring,  the  editor  of  the  Charles- 
ton Nexus  and  Courier,  in  Harper's  (January 
1956).  His  spoken  argument  ran  that  the  Negro's 
cultural,  moral,  and  physical  debasement  made 
him  an  unworthy  schoolmate  for  white  children, 
but  his  unspoken  case  declared  that  the  Negro 
was  not  meant  to  transcend  his  servant  status. 

That  attitude  has  had  a  bearing  upon  every 
recent  political  manifestation  in  South  Carolina. 
It  was  evident  in  the  espousal  of  Governor  (now 
Senator)  J.  Strom  Thurmond  as  Dixiecrat  party 
candidate  for  President  in  1918,  in  the  nearly 
victorious  Republicanism  of  1952,  and  in  the 
current  recoil  from  an  Eisenhower  tarnished 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  ordering  integra- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  And  historians  might 
reasonably  claim  that  the  Negro  issue  has  pro- 
voked all  the  state's  restive  and  defiant  motions 
toward  the  federal  power  since  the  ablest 
political    mind   she   ever   produced,   John  C. 
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Calhoun,  fought  his  foredoomed  battle  for /sec- 
tional rights  early  in  the  last  century. 

If  South  Carolinians  seem  to  regard  the  Negro 
in  their  present  mood  as  a  dark,  god  of  amorality 
and  disease,  that  is  partially  because  they  resent 
the  threat  to  their  deeper  and  fonder  image 
of  him  as  genial  field  god.  He  is  inseparable 
in  that  guise  from  their  dream  recollections 
of  benignant  rituals  carried  on  in  a  plantation 
paradise.  All  South  Carolinians  of  even  moder- 
ate years  and  position  coidd  offer  symbolic 
snapshots  from  the  family  album  if  they  chose: 
a  beaming  Booker  T.  hoisting  Li'l  Cap'n  to 
the  saddle  of  his  first  grown-up  mount;  a  proud 
Honey  Belle  up-lifting  Missy's  bridal  train  on 
the  Big  House  stairs.  And  what  South  Caro- 
linian could  resist  the  heavenly  prospect  of  the 
mistress  and  the  maid  as  they  both  grieved 
together  for  their  dead  infants,  "You  know, 
Liza,  I  can  see  them  real  bright  in  my  mind,  my 
little  Callie  Clayton  trying  out  her  tender  wings 
and  your  little  Sukey  close  behind  to  watch  out 
she  don't  weary  herself  with  flying." 

And  even  sophisticated  Carolinians  sound  the 
melting  note  of  reverie  when  they  recall  the  past, 
their  own  or  the  ancestral  legend,  barely  distinct 
in  their  minds.  Their  memories  evoke  the  Negro 
in  such  close  and  fond  relations  that  their 
rational  horror  of  him  as  schoolmate  and  voting 
citizen  fades  to  unreality.  They  recall  seraphic 
nurses  and  cooks  and  black  brothers  of  deer 
hunt  and  partridge  shoot  and  fish  fry. 

But  the  fondness  survives  only  in  a  caste  con- 
text. Even  now  South  Carolinians  would  accept 
with  pride  Henry  Adams'  judgment  of  South- 
erners (from  those  he  knew  at  Harvard  before 
the  Civil  War)  as  strong  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mand. (He  found  their  minds  undeveloped.) 
And  why  not?,  they  would  feel:  they're  born  and 
bred  to  command.  They  claim,  for  instance, 
whatever  the  facts,  that  Negroes  served  best 
under  white  Southern  officers  in  both  world 
Avars,  that  only  their  balance  of  abusive  indul- 
gence and  indulgent  abuse  coidd  shape  the 
menial  race  to  any  possible  military  use.  Always 
at  home  in  the  armed  services,  because  they  used 
to  reflect  the  Southern  caste  system,  South  Caro- 
lina males  chafe  at  the  current  integration, 
though  they  often  astonish  themselves  far  from 
home  by  not  minding  so  much.  A  white  officer 
might  ask  his  black  colleague  to  dine  on  a  Ger- 
man base,  but  he  wouldn't  let  on  that  he  had 
at  the  local  corner  drugstore. 

In  the  commonest  terms  of  the  relation,  how 
ever,  a  lady  doesn't  preside  over  the  pots  and 
pans.  Nor— when  you  come  down  to  the  mourn- 


ful modern  fact— does  she  stand  over  a  hot  stove 
heating  TV  dinners.  As  one  of  her  breed  re- 
marked when  the  talk  came  round  to  electronic 
cooking,  "1  know.  I've  seen  all  those  fancy 
switchboard  affairs  in  the  magazines.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  my  dear,  if  there's  nothing  back  there 
but  buttons  to  push,  I  want  a  black  hand  to 
push  the  buttons." 

EXODUS 

TH  E  Negro  has  asserted  his  defiance  in 
South  Carolina  chiefly  by  leaving  it.  Some 
are  indifferent  and  some  prosper  enough  to  be 
content,  but  for  most  the  Greyhound  buses  roll 
irresistibly  north  to  "freedom."  And  they  depart 
in  such  numbers  that  their  ratio  to  whites  in 
the  population  steadily  declines.  (Actually  since 
1880  it  has  fallen  from  60  per  cent  to  38  per  cent 
in  1950,  the  last  census  year.) 

South  Carolinians  generally  agree  they're  glad 
to  see  the  Negro  go,  though  one  usually  detects 
a  note  of  defensive  hurt  in  their  brusque  fare- 
well-and-good-riddance.  They're  trapped.  They 
can't  do  with  and  they  can't  do  without.  A  brave 
lady  will  now  and  then  declare  her  inde- 
pendence. "At  last  I'm  free,"  one  has  said.  "I 
can  even  iron  a  man's  pesky  shirt.  And  you 
know  how  I  acquired  the  art?  I  just  sent  for  me 
a  government  bulletin  and  lit  in."  But  the 
chances  are  she'll  make  do  with  the  commercial 
laundry  in  time.  It  is  there,  however,  in  the 
service  trades  and  in  industry,  that  the  pinch 
will  ultimately  come.  If  the  predictions  of  econ- 
omists are  correct,  then  South  Carolina,  with  its 
rapidly  expanding  industry,  is  going  to  need 
the  Negro  labor  she  rashly  speeds  on  its  way. 

From  South  Carolina's  will  to  preserve  the 
caste  system  or,  rather,  its  alarm  at  equalitarian 
tremors  from  Washington,  the  Negro  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past  few  years  benefits  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  numbers  or  his  tax  contribu- 
tions. Since  the  drive  started  in  1951  to  make 
good  on  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine,  65 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  allocated  for  school  buildings  has  been 
spent  for  Negro  schools.  A  left-handed  concern, 
Negro  leaders  might  claim,  but  it  did  exceed 
the  vague  promises  of  the  past,  even  though  the 
bright,  brick  results  often  cast  ironic  shadows 
on  the  ramshackle  "niggertowns"  they  serve. 

A  similar  left -handed  concern  had  worked  to 
equalize  the  pay  scale  for  teachers  a  few  years 
earlier,  though  the  plan  of  operation  brought 
results  as  ambiguous  as  the  motives  behind  it. 
Pay  would  be  determined  partly  by  the  grade 
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teachers  made  on  a  compulsory  examination. 
Those  who  expected  the  system  to  favor  whites 
have  been  gratified:  white  teachers  on  the  aver- 
age  receive  higher  wages.  But  every  white  teacher 
does  not,  of  course,  strike  the  average,  and  those 
who  fall  below  must  feel  outrageously  victim- 
ized. Horn  to  faith  in  their  superiority  over  all 
Negroes,  they  must  suffer  every  pay  day,  at  least, 
a  cruel  double  blow,  to  racial  pride  and  personal 
pocketbook.  And,  furthermore,  in  silence.  For 
nobody  tells  her  grade,  obviously,  but  the  "A." 

Positions  are  a  little  false  all  round;  equivocal 
motives  make  false  positions.  Their  minds  too 
much  entrapped  by  the  past,  South  Carolinians 
as  individuals  and  as  a  body  politic  cruelly  waste 
themselves  in  defensive  maneuvers  and  legalistic 
schemes  to  keep  the  status  quo.  And  at  their 
best  lucid  moments  they  know  it,  have  always 
known  it,  have  felt  it  as  a  rupture  in  the  heart. 
It  makes  them  uneasy  away  from  home  and 
quick  to  take  offense  from  the  mildest  critic  in 
their  midst.  They  bite  easy— the  percipient  at 
least— because  they  suspect  their  own  moral  posi- 
tion. But  also  they  resent  the  preachments 
they  get  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  they 
have  good  reason  to  feel  has  not  cast  the  beam 
from  its  own  eye.  Pelted  with  barrages  of 
moralistic  ammunition  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  they  are  understandably  sore. 

BUT  it  is  not  the  Negro  question  alone  that 
has  made  them  defensive.  Most  of  them  have 
had  to  reconcile  all  their  lives  the  unreconcilable 
conditions  of  poverty  and  pride,  incompatible 
at  least  in  the  general  American  view,  which 
links  poverty  with  shame  if  not  with  sin.  In  the 
world  where  adult  South  Carolinians  were  raised, 
shabbiness  almost  distinguished  birth  and  breed- 
ing, and  if  the  paint  was  peeling  from  the 
columns  and  the  Buick  had  come  to  voting  age, 
who  dared  cast  the  first  stone?  But  out  of  their 
world  they  felt  painfully  diminished,  as  though 
they  drove  a  rattletrap  buggy  in  a  vast  proces- 
sion of  chauffeured  limousines.  The  trains  going 
North  led  to  promise  and  opportunity  but  also 
to  the  mockery  of  wealth  and  power. 

But  oddly  enough  the  one  possession  they 
firmly  had  when  they  went  North— their  prideful 
sense  of  themselves— gave  them  distinction,  set 
them  apart  and  often  brought  success  in  a  world 
hostile  to  the  concept  they  most  embodied.  Their 
manners  helped,  as  did  their  pleasant  dialect, 
with  its  flattened  vowels  and  neglected  con- 
sonants: As  one  remarked,  "Any  civilized  man 
should  know  that  'river'  is  properly  spelled 
'r-i-v-u-h.'  "  These  things— speech,  manners,  and 
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sense  of  being— subtly  combined  in  the  best  of 
them  to  impart  an  air  of  glamor. 

South  Carolina's  new  industrial  money  may 
keep  more  of  their  bright  kind  at  home  in  the 
years  to  come,  but  the  graces  which  poverty  and 
pride  joined  to  foster  may  degenerate  into 
swagger.  It  is  almost  a  temptation  to  regret  the 
money.  Even  those  who  naturally  tend  to  resent 
it  for  "the  shiftless"  may  sometimes  muse  fondly 
on  the  days  when  nobody  who  was  anybody 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  Cadillacs.  Riches, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  claimed  as  a  patrician 
birthright  long  denied:  the  aristocratic  myth 
implies,  after  all,  a  certain  visible  splendor. 

It  is  hard,  in  fact,  to  separate  their  impulses 
toward  money  from  aspirations  to  rank  in  their 
recent  social  and  political  reflexes.  Mothers  and 
fathers  educated  largely  at  state  expense  pack 
their  children  off  to  plush  boarding  schools  and 
the  more  or  less  tony  colleges  of  Virginia  and 
beyond.  They  act  in  partial  imitation  of  the 
early  Carolinians  who  sent  their  sons  to  Oxford 
from  the  Colony  or  those  who  later  sent  them  to 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  but  they  act  also  in  the 
spirit  of  their  upper-middle-class  peers  in  West- 
chester County.  The  same  parents  with  the  same 
mixed  motives  stir  up  debutante  affairs  in  towns 
where  boys  and  girls  have  moved  in  easy-going 
neighborhood  circles  from  birth.  And  they 
flout  the  memory  of  their  unreconstructed  grand- 
fathers to  vote  Republican,  but  not  merely 
because  their  new  money  gives  them  identifica- 
tion with  the  managerial  class  that  "crusaded" 
for  Ike:  prosperity  frees  them  at  last  from  the 
onerous  need  to  match  ballots  with  the  "com- 
mon herd"  of  the  Democratic  party. 

One  South  Carolinian  who  conceivably 
llouted  her  grandfather's  Rebel  ghost  to  vote 
Republican  in  1952  staged  a  sentimental  party 
the  following  Christmas  in  honor  of  grandfather 
and  his  golden  age.  Not  in  penance,  of  course, 
for  if  she  deserted  the  Southern  political  church, 
she  did  it  with  no  sense  of  inconsistency  and 
guilt.  She  merely  gave  visible  sign  of  her  natural 
piety  by  entertaining  on  the  old  plantation  lawn 
all  the  descendants  she  could  muster  of  grand- 
father's slaves.  And  she  mustered  quite  a  num- 
ber, some  traveling  in  response  to  her  summons 
from  as  far  away  in  time  and  space  as  Harlem. 

But  whatever  that  occasion  meant  specifically 
for  her  or  the  guests  who  "thankee'd"  for  the 
gifts  she  handed  out,  it  is  striking  enough  sim- 
ply, I  think,  as  an  idea  possible  to  modern 
America.  1  have  the  feeling  that  such  an  idea 
could  stir  these  days  only  in  the  mind  of  in- 
veterately  patrician  South  Carolina. 


James  Reichley 


Philadelphia  does  it: 

the  battle  for  Perm  Center 


How  a  prolonged  struggle  among  strong 
personalities — businessmen,  politicians,  and 
planners — saved  the  downtown  heart  of  a  city 
...  a  case  history  in  healthy  compromise. 

OX  THE  evening  of  April  27,  1952, 
several  thousand  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
crowded  onto  the  main  platform  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  old  Broad  Street  Station,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  great  square  which 
surrounds  the  City  Hall— the  organic  as  well  as 
political  heart  of  the  city.  None  of  them  would 
ever  be  there  again,  for  next  morning  the  demo- 
lition of  this  landmark  would  begin.  The  rail- 
road, after  thirty  years  of  leisurely  consideration, 
had  at  last  decided  to  level  the  station  and  the 
"Chinese  Wall"  which  carried  its  tracks  to  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  the  company's  newer 
station  at  Thirtieth  Street.  The  resulting  cleared 
area— probablv  the  largest  single  space  to  become 
available  at  the  center  of  an  American  city  in 
the  twentieth  century— had  already  been  given 
a  name:  Penn  Center. 

Four  years  later  Penn  Center  is  virtually  an 
accomplished  fact.  One  of  the  several  buildings 
that  will  belong  to  it  has  been  functioning  suc- 
cessfully for  more  than  a  year,  and  two  others 
are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  For  the  first 
time  in  fifty  years,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
city  has  become  a  focal  point  of  civic  attention. 
Other  cities,  with  similar  challenges  to  meet, 
have  shipped  their  planners  and  officials  to 
Philadelphia,  to  observe  and  study  what  has 
so  far  been  achieved.  Philadelphia,  for  the  first 
time  since  William  Penn  laid  out  his  careful 
grids  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  finds 
itself  a  leader  of  urban  planning  in  America. 


The  road  by  which  this  end  was  reached  has 
not  always  been  straight  or  clear,  even  to  those 
who  followed  it.  You  cannot  put  a  label  on  the 
single  genius  who  brought  Penn  Center  to  frui 
tion;  there  is  no  such  person.  There  is  not  even 
a  group  of  men  who  knowingly  worked  together 
in  dedication  to  the  common  cause.  Penn  Center 
is  only  a  part  of  Philadelphia's  over-all  urban 
redevelopment,  a  process  which  includes  the 
area  around  Independence  Hall  and  other  parts 
of  the  city  as  well.  And  Penn  Center  is  above 
all  else  the  result  of  compromise,  often  between 
contending  forces  which  conceived  their  interests 
to  be  diametrically  opposed.  That  is  much  of 
its  significance. 

Urban  construction  in  the  United  States 
during  the  twentieth  century  has  rarely  been  a 
lovely  thing.  Individually  attractive  and  even 
beautiful  buildings  there  may  have  been:  inte- 
grated development  of  a  whole  city,  toward  its 
understood  needs  and  desires,  there  has  been 
almost  never.  The  normal  American  citv  is  an 
eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century  town,  created 
around  a  core  of  shared  impulses,  over  which 
have  been  designed  and  erected  hasty  and  enor- 
mous expedients,  not  even  vaguely  related  to 
one  another.  The  result  has  been  like  a  gigantic 
battlefield  from  which  the  dead  were  never 
removed,  and  where  each  day's  tactics  were 
necessarily  dictated  by  yesterday's  mistakes.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  most  of  our  existing  cities 
seemed  bent  on  strangling  themselves  in  their 
own  complexity.  Penn  Center  has  indicated,  at 
least  tentatively,  that  this  need  not  be  the  case 

The  story  of  Penn  Center  begins,  for  the 
purposes  of  history,  in  a  building  about  a  block 
away  from  the  Broad  Street  Station  whose 
demolition  made  it  possible.  There  was  located 
the  office  of  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
Ever  since  its  creation  by  City  Council  in  1912, 
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the  Commission  had  regarded  the  Perm  Center 
project  as  central  to  redevelopment  of  the  entire 
downtown  area.  In  1947  a  plan  for  a  vast  com- 
plex of  civic  and  commercial  buildings,  some- 
what like  New  York's  Rockefeller  Center,  had 
been  displayed  in  the  Commission's  Better  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition  on  two  floors  of  Gimbel's 
department  store.  The  plan  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Commission's  consultants,  but  its  origi- 
nator, a  young  architect  named  Edmund  Bacon, 
had  not  forgotten  it.  By  1952  Bacon  had  become 
executive  director  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
From  his  office  window,  as  he  watched  Broad 
Street  Station  come  down,  his  professional  eye 
constructed,  destroyed,  arranged,  shaped  an 
endless  series  of  imaginary  buildings. 

Penn  Center— the  key  to  the  whole  area  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  be- 
tween Vine  Street  on  the  north  and  Locust  Street 
on  the  south— is  the  business  and  entertainment 
heartland  of  modern  Philadelphia,  just  as  it  was 
the  exact  site  of  the  "Greene  Countrie  Towne" 
proposed  by  William  Penn  almost  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Bacon's  intention  was  to  trans- 
form the  grim  concrete  canyons,  the  crawling 
neon  jungles,  the  widening  belt  of  slums  which 
covered  this  land  into  an  enormous  permanent 
fair  ground,  a  combination  of  marketplace  and 
midway.  Penn  Center— a  mall  leading  thousands 
of  commuters  toward  their  downtown  destina- 
tions—was to  be  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

Bacon  is  one  of  a  new  generation  of  city 
planners,  who  think  of  the  city  as  an  expression 
of  the  total  human  personality,  rather  than  a 
utilitarian  machine  designed  for  purely  eco- 
nomic ends.  All  over  Philadelphia— in  the  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  of  South  Philly,  along 


the  tight  bands  of  row  houses  extending  into 
Frankfort,  in  ancient  Germantown,  among  the 
crumbling  residential  blocks  in  West  Philadel- 
phia— developments  are  being  planned  or  built 
which  will  either  satisfy  or  ignore  the  demands 
of  the  human  spirit.  Yet  few  citizens  of  the  city 
understand  these  developments.  In  an  authori- 
tarian community  this  would  not  matter:  the 
planner  would  decree  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  But  in  Philadelphia,  as  anywhere  in 
American  democracy,  it  matters  very  much. 

The  people  are  hard  to  reach.  They  do  not 
read  articles  on  city  planning;  they  are  bored  by 
lectures  on  slum  clearance.  You  must  have  a 
symbol.  Broad  Street  Station,  conceived  in  the 
1880s  by  the  crazy  imagination  of  Frank  Furness 
(who  would  one  day  instruct  an  even  crazier 
designer  named  Louis  H.  Sullivan),  had  been 
such  a  symbol  for  the  bustling  nineteenth-century 
city  of  Market  Street  merchants,  Chestnut  Street 
bankers,  and  Spruce  Street  lawyers.  Penn  Center 
would  be  the  symbol  for  Bacon's  new  city- 
attracting  the  day-in,  day-out  attention,  criticism, 
and  perhaps  affection  of  the  city's  population. 
If  Penn  Center  were  to  be  a  success,  the  rest  of 
the  scattered  developments  throughout  the  city 
would  begin  to  take  their  proper  places,  as  part 
of  a  unified  commitment  to  a  new  Philadelphia. 

The  gods  were  kind  to  Edmund  Bacon.  They 
brought  him  to  power  in  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion just  at  a  time  when  enlightened  leadership 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  at  last  decided 
to  demolish  the  old  station.  Moreover,  the  rail- 
road was  favorably  disposed  toward  a  unified 
development  of  the  land  once  it  had  been 
cleared.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  had  suggested  quick  sale  of  the 


The  four  parallel  buildings  that 
will  eventually  belong  to  Penn 
Center  (one  of  which  now  ex- 
ists) lead  from  the  City  Hall 
at  upper  right  down  the  site  of 
the  old  "Chinese  Wall"  to  the 
nearly-completed  Transporta- 
tion building.  At  left  are  the 
new  Sheraton  Hotel  (to  open 
in  March)  and  the  P.  R.  R. 
Suburban  Station. 


Hoiv  Penn  Center  Will  Finally  Look 
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land  and  capture  of  a  quick  profit.  Real-estate 
operators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had 
already  made  offers,  ranging  as  high  as  ten  mil- 
lion dollars;  but  there  was  no  guarantee  that 
these  operators  would  not  cut  the  land  up  into 
small  lots  and  sell  it  off  piecemeal.  The  railroad, 
for  the  time  being,  had  turned  down  such  pro- 
posals. 

Philadelphia  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Pennsy.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  and  the 
bankers  who  influence  its  policies  are  mostly 
men  who  have  lived  in  Philadelphia  the  better 
part  of  their  lives.  Though  many  of  them  now 
own  homes  out  along  the  Main  Line,  or  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  they  continue  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  problems  and  the  future  of  the 
city.  By  and  large,  though  their  understanding 
of  Bacon's  scheme  was  admittedly  imperfect,  they 
approved  of  his  approach.  And  besides,  some  of 
them,  whether  or  not  they  cared  for  current 
notions  of  city  planning,  had  decided  that  it  was 
pretty  much  the  going  thing. 

Bacon's  second  piece  of  good  fortune  was 
political.  Soon  after  his  appointment  as  director 
of  the  Planning  Commission,  the  voters  of  Phila- 
delphia brought  to  an  end  the  sixty-seven  year 
reign  of  the  vast  and  comfortable  Republican 
city  machine  and  elected  a  reform  mayor  named 
Joseph  Sill  Clark.  Joe  Clark  (elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1956)  is  a  Chestnut  Hill  aristocrat; 
the  gentleman  in  politics,  nervous,  idealistic;  a 
man  whom  many  may  find  unreasonable,  or 
uncivil,  or  dull,  but  whom  no  one  will  ever 
distrust.  He  would  provide  the  political  backing 
on  which  Bacon  could  build  his  new  city. 

"1  believe  in  planning,"  Joe  Clark  said.  "1 
believe  that  the  planner  should  be  given  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
city  government  to  provide  the  initiative  on 
which  the  planner  can  operate.  In  almost  every 
case  this  can  be  done  through  persuasion  rather 
than  through  the  exertion  of  legal  controls." 
Clark  later  admitted  that  the  threats  he  made 
from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  land  condemned 
and  bought  by  the  city,  were  largely  empty— 
the  city  did  not  have  the  money— but  when  they 
were  made  they  had  the  effect  of  declaring  the 
city  administration  an  interested  party.  Clark, 
the  representative  of  the  public,  was  committed 
to  a  Penn  Center  for  the  public  good. 

Like  most  young  men  in  a  hurry,  however, 
Bacon  had  made  enemies,  too.  He  had  risen  too 
fast,  succeeded  too  soon— a  tall,  lanky  man,  an 
ambitious  man,  "Lord  Bacon,"  they  called  him 
across  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's School   of   Fine  Arts,  disliking  his 


arrogance,  disliking  his  theatrical  manner  and 
impresario  air,  but  all  the  time  wanting  to  work 
with  him,  knowing  that  in  the  past  five  years 
he  had  accomplished  more  than  any  other  town 
planner  in  the  United  States. 

Bacon  of  course  was  not  popular  with  most  of 
the  conventional  old-school  architects  in  the 
city,  for  he  represented  the  new  and  the  new 
should  not  expect  to  be  popular  with  the  old. 
But  Bacon  was  not  very  popular  with  the  new, 
either.  Louis  Kahn,  the  city's  leading  modern 
architect  and  the  nearest  thing  to  a  genius  that 
Philadelphia  can  tolerate,  did  not  care  much  for 
him.  "A  frustrated  architect,"  said  Lou  Kahn. 
"A  planner  who  thinks  he  is  a  politician."  Archi- 
tects do  not  approve  of  politicians,  particularly 
they  do  not  approve  of  their  own  kind  who 
attempt  to  become  politicians.  An  architect  is 
an  artist,  not  a  huckster.  "If  your  ideas  are 
right,"  said  Kahn,  "they— the  businessmen  and 
the  politicians— will  come  to  you." 

But  Bacon,  with  little  thought  of  either 
friends  or  enemies,  and  with  the  help  of  another 
young  architect  named  Vincent  Kling,  hurried 
ahead  with  the  plans  for  Penn  Center.  On 
February  21,  1952,  two  months  before  the  cere- 
mony in  Broad  Street  Station,  Bacon  presented 
to  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Citizens'  Council 
on  City  Planning  "a  challenging  proposal"  for 
the  development  of  the  entire  area. 

This  proposal  included  a  sunken,  shop-lined 
Chinese  garden  and  plaza  three  blocks  in  length 
(half  again  as  long  as  Rockefeller  Center)  with 
cross-streets  bridging  but  not  interrupting  it  at 
three  points;  three  twenty-story  office  towers 
on  stilts  straddling  the  plaza,  running  north- 
south  so  that  the  plaza  woidd  not  be  shaded; 
and  a  bus  terminal  at  the  west  end  of  the  project 
which  would  receive  underground  shuttle-trolley 
traffic  from  the  parking  garages  to  be  located 
near  the  exits  from  the  new  Schuylkill  Express- 
way to  the  north.  Though  declaring  that  his 
plan  was  merely  suggestive  and  that  he  would 
welcome  any  acceptable  changes,  Bacon  insisted 
that  the  sunken  garden,  the  north-south  orienta- 
tion of  the  towers,  and  "good  architecture"  were 
an  irreducible  minimum  for  successful  develop- 
ment. 

Reaction  to  the  plan  among  city  officials,  civic 
leaders,  and  visiting  critics  was  favorable.  Local 
real-estate  operators,  most  of  whom  were  hoping 
to  exploit  every  square  inch  of  the  property, 
either  shuddered  or  passed  a  few  appropriate 
witticisms.  Representatives  of  the  railroad 
promised  to  study  carefully  the  whole  idea. 

That  is  as  far  as  Bacon,  in  April  1952,  had 
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been  able  to  go.  It  is  about  as  far  as  a  Planning 
Commission  can  go.  You  can  recommend  until 
doom's  day  but  actually  to  build  costs  money, 
millions  of  dollars,  and  a  commission  does  not 
have  that  kind  of  money,  even  a  city  does  not 
have  it  often.  The  next  move  was  up  to  the 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  find  financial  back- 
ing lor  land  and  construe  tion— that  is,  the  real- 
estate  operators.  And  the  real-estate  operators 
thought  that  Bacon's  plan  was  funny. 

SECOND  ACT 

ON  THE  same  February  day  that  Bacon 
was  speaking  to  the  Council  on  City 
Planning,  a  Philadelphia  real-estate  broker 
named  Frank  G.  Binswangcr  had  taken  the 
afternoon  train  to  New  York  City  and  dropped 
in  on  Robert  W.  Dowling,  president  of  the  City 
Investment  Company,  an  operator  known  to  be 
giving  some  consideration  to  Penn  Center.  The 
broker  described  the  Bacon  plan  as  a  "flop"  and 
advised  Dowling  to  produce  a  plan  of  his  own. 
Dowling— promoter  of  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Tri- 
angle, and  of  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper 
Village  in  New  York— had  agreed  to  think  it 
over. 

On  the  day  that  the  demolition  of  Penn 
Center  began  nothing  more  had  been  heard  from 
Dowling.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  him 
for  almost  a  year.  Penn  Center  disappeared  into 
the  back  offices  of  the  brokers  and  onto  the 
drafting  boards  of  architects  and  city  planners. 
Broad  Street  Station  and  the  Chinese  Wall 
slowly  came  tumbling  down— not  without  resist- 
ance, however:  both  were  so  solidly  built  that 
the  task  of  removing  them  was  more  difficult 
and  costly  than  anyone  had  imagined.  Mean- 
while—in the  board  rooms,  at  a  dozen  small 
restaurants  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on 
the  broad  porches  overlooking  the  boardwalk 
at  Atlantic  City,  in  the  brokers'  air-conditioned 
offices— a  hundred  propositions  were  made,  a 
thousand  deals  were  examined.  The  slow  process 
of  fitting  investment  capital  to  a  scheme  of 
development  had  begun. 

On  January  29,  1953,  Dowling  finally  spoke. 
He  announced  to  the  press  that  he  had  created  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Penn  Center  and  that  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  railroad  to  put  it  into 
effect.  His  plan  was  simple  (a  practical  scheme, 
something  that  could  be  presented  to  investors): 
the  classic  closed  square,  surrounded  by  six 
thirty-story  towers  (one  of  them  a  hotel),  includ- 
ing a  ground-level  esplanade  over  three  times 
the  length  of  the  one  in  Rockfeller  Center. 
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No  sunken  Chinese  garden.  No  north-south 
orientation  of  towers.  In  fact,  none  of  the  "irre- 
ducible minimum"  of  Bacon's  "daring  proposal." 
Still,  the  scheme  did  provide  for  plenty  of  open 
space  and  it  was  a  unified  conception.  It  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  anything  the  brokers  had 
yet  come  up  with. 

Dowling  does  not  bother  much  with  archi- 
tects. The  trouble  with  architects  is  that  they 
do  not  think  big,  they  fiddle  around  too  much 
with  the  details  they  were  taught  to  believe 
important  in  school.  Robert  W.  Dowling  plans 
his  own  developments.  After  he  has  established 
the  Grand  Design,  after  the  creative  work  has 
been  done,  then  he  calls  in  the  architects.  "All 
right,  boys,  put  in  the  windows!"  The  point  is 
that  it  takes  a  big  mind  to  create  a  development 
of  this  kind,  a  mind  that  is  not  hemmed  in  by 
a  lot  of  formal  rules  and  professional  rituals. 

But  Bacon  and  Dowling  got  along.  Dowling 
professed  admiration  for  Bacon's  original  plan, 
regretting  that  he  found  certain  features  of  it 
impractical.  Bacon  allowed  that  the  promoter 
knew  much  more  than  he  did  about  the  pref- 
erences of  investors.  A  compromise  plan  was 
suggested  and  worked  out.  The  result  looked 
rather  more  like  Dowling's  plan  than  like  the 
"bold  proposal,"  but  the  planner  had  reintro- 
duced a  large  number  of  his  ideas,  adapted  to 
the  conditions  stated  by  the  promoter.  The 
sunken  Chinese  garden  was  gone,  but  a  great 
underground  shopping  concourse  punctured  by 
garden  spots  had  taken  its  place.  Most  of  the 
towers  would  be  oriented  from  east  to  west,  but 
they  had  been  staggered  to  provide  an  improved 
visual  effect.  The  project,  if  Dowling  could  sell 
it,  would  be  well  suited  to  fill  Bacon's  need  for 
a  core  and  symbol  to  his  city. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  Dowling  could  not 
sell  it.  The  insurance  companies  that  had 
backed  him  in  Pittsburgh  declined  to  become 
involved,  and  the  banking  houses  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  which  he  had  counted  for  support, 
proved  cool.  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Philadel- 
phia's own  real-estate  prince,  who  had  himself 
been  anxious  for  a  slice  of  Penn  Center,  publicly 
doubted  Dowling's  ability  to  find  tenants  at  the 
five-dollars-per-square-foot  monthly  rates  on 
which  the  entire  scheme  was  based.  The  rail- 
road, which  by  now  had  four  empty  city  blocks 
on  its  hands,  was  beginning  to  grow  restless. 
In  the  end  it  would  be  a  less  visionary  mind 
than  Robert  W.  Dowling's  that  turned  the  key 
with  which  Penn  Center  was  unlocked. 

Frank  G.  Binswanger,  the  broker  who 
first    advised    Robert    Dowling    to   enter  the 
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Penn  Center  negotiations,  had  not  been  idle 
ilnring  the  year  following  the  conversation  in 
New  York.  Noting  that  the  big  dealers  like 
Dowling  and  Greenfield  appeared  to  be  making 
little  headway  in  their  efforts  to  find  suitable 
development  for  the  land,  he,  like  many  other 
middle  and  small  dealers  on  the  East  Coast,  had 
continued  to  nose  around. 

Binswanger,  the  apotheosis  of  little  business, 
sticks  on  a  fat  cigar.  In  his  office  are  displayed 
the  trophies  of  numerous  small  victories  in 
business  and  politics.  But  who  finds  the  money? 
Can  the  politicians  or  the  planners  or  the 
dreamers  buy  a  single  square  inch  of  land,  pour 
a  single  beam  of  concrete?  There  have  always 
been  Binswangers  in  Pennsylvania,  says  Bins- 
wanger. There  is  even  a  town  called  Bins- 
wanger, Pa. 

According  to  his  own  story,  he  went  to  New 
York  City  to  see  who  was  doing  the  building. 
He  walked  around  the  streets  and  saw  that  a  lot 
of  work  was  being  done  by  an  outfit  called  Uris 
Brothers,  a  firm  of  Madison  Avenue  contractors. 
He  went  to  their  office  and  introduced  himself 
to  the  Urises.  He  talked  to  them  about  Phila- 
delphia, about  its  growth  potential  and  about 
the  industrial  expansion  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 
He  never  mentioned  Penn  Center.  When  he  got 
back  to  Philadelphia,  he  made  up  a  couple 
of  bundles  of  all  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
handouts  on  the  city  that  he  could  get  hold 
of  and  shipped  them  off  to  the  Urises.  Until 
finally  the  Urises  asked  him  if  there  were  any 
building  prospects  in  Philadelphia.  Then  he 
gave  them  the  pitch  on  Penn  Center. 

The  Urises  examined  the  land,  estimated  the 
demand  for  office  space,  considered  the  costs  of 
building.  On  May  18,  1953— after  several  weeks 
of  delicate  negotiations  in  which  Binswanger 
acted  as  broker  between  the  railroad  and  the 
contractors— a  joint  announcement  was  made  by 
Uris  Brothers  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
that  the  New  York  firm  had  leased  one  block 
of  the  Penn  Center  site  on  which  two  office 
buildings  were  to  be  erected.  They  were  to  be 
located  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
revised  Bacon-Dowling  plan. 

TIME   OF  CRISIS 

AT  LAST  Penn  Center  apparently  was 
down  the  ways.  The  first  commitment  to 
construction  bad  been  made.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  time  for  celebration  by  the  project's  supporters. 
The  truth  was,  however— as  Bacon,  Joe  Clark, 
and  others  interested  in  the  development  knew— 


that  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  had  arrived. 

In  leasing  to  the  Urises,  the  railroad  had 
consented  to  piecemeal  and  speculative  explora- 
tion of  the  area.  This  fact  was  concealed 
and  softened  as  much  as  possible.  Certain 
important  safeguards— the  Urises  agreed  to 
build  on  only  50  per  cent  of  the  available  ground 
space  and  to  preserve  an  open  esplanade  between 
the  two  buildings— were  introduced  into  the 
contract.  The  railroad  named  a  Board  of  Design 
consisting  of  Bacon,  Dowling,  and  the  late 
George  Howe,  dean  of  Philadelphia  architects, 
which  would  presumably  exercise  advisory  con- 
trol over  the  development.  But  the  hard  reality 
remained  that  the  arrival  of  the  Urises  had  in- 
troduced a  new  concern  for  quick  profit  into 
the  airy  dreams  of  the  Philadelphia  Planning 
Commission. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  New  York  con- 
tractors would  undoubtedly  have  been  pleased 
to  co-operate  in  enlightened  development  of  the 
area.  But  these  problems  do  not  look  from 
Madison  Avenue  as  they  do  from  City  Hall, 
or  the  offices  of  the  Planning  Commission,  or 
even  the  board  rooms  on  Chestnut  Street.  Under 
the  pressure  for  realizing  a  fast,  safe  dollar, 
visionary  schemes  for  the  perfection  of  a  new 
Greene  Countrie  Towne  were  likely  to  give  way. 

Aware  of  this  possibility,  Joe  Clark  appointed 
a  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  to  serve  as  the 
city's  watchdog.  Six  of  this  committee's  seven 
members  were  public-spirited  businessmen,  edu- 
cators, architects,  politicians  with  hazy  if  mag- 
nificent ideas  about  the  form  Penn  Center 
should  take.  The  seventh  was  Lou  Kahn.  Kahn 
had  already  paid  his  respects  to  the  original 
Bacon  design— "an  attempt  to  recreate  Pisa"— 
and  to  the  Bacon-Dowling  compromise— "two- 
step  architecture"  (referring  to  the  layout  of  the 
towers,  which  look  from  above  rather  like  the 
dance  steps  in  an  Arthur  Murray  instruction 
book).  Henceforth  he  would  have  an  official 
platform  from  which  to  air  his  views. 

Early  in  September  1953  the  Board  of  Design 
received  copies  of  the  drawings  for  the  first  Uris 
building,  executed  by  Emery  Roth  of  New  York 
City.  Bacon  and  George  Howe  agreed  that  the 
external,  above-ground  appearance  of  the  pro- 
jected building  was  undistinguished  but  inoffen- 
sive. Howe  objected  to  certain  internal  features 
but  was  willing  to  let  them  pass.  There  re- 
mained, however,  two  crucial  points  at  which 
the  drawings  for  the  Uris  building  conflicted 
directly  with  the  Planning  Commission's  most 
dearly  held  requirements  for  Penn  Center: 
(1)  no  provision  bad  been  made  for  the  sliop- 
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ping  concourse,  descendant  of  Bacon's  Chinese 
garden,  and  (2)  the  building  was  located  so  as 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  sunken  garden  spaces 
that  were  to  punctuate  the  concourse.  Bacon 
and  Howe  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  rail- 
road reject  the  drawings;  Dowling  refused  to 
join  them. 

On  September  15  the  railroad  announced  that 
the  location  of  the  building  had  been  moved  so 
that  the  garden  space  could  be  included  at  some 
future  time.  No  further  change  was  mentioned 
and  the  ground-breaking  ceremony  was  set  for 
November  24,  the  Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving 
Day.  This  concession,  Bacon  realized,  was  mean- 
ingless: if  there  were  no  concourse  to  begin  with, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  garden  space  opening 
onto  it. 

On  October  10  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  at  which  the  Roth  draw- 
ings were  reviewed.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
obstruction  of  the  planned  concourse,  but  Lou 
Kalin,  speaking  for  publication,  loosed  an  icy 
blast  at  the  external  appearance  of  the  building: 
if  a  student  had  handed  in  the  drawings  in  a 
design  course  "he  would  have  received  the  mark 
of  zero."  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Arthur  Kaufman  of  Gimbel's,  gave  Kahn  sup- 
port—the projected  building  looked  to  him  like 
"a  glass  showcase."  In  private  conversation  Kahn 
had  other  objections,  mainly  that  Penn  Center 
was  being  built  as  a  personal  monument  to 
Edmund  Bacon. 

Lou  Kahn  was  born  on  the  island  of  Osel, 
which  has  since  become  a  part  of  Finland, 
in  1901.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  a  boy,  went  through  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  design 
talents  of  his  generation.  In  1925,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  design  for  the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial 
Exposition.  In  the  thirty  years  since  then  he  has 
never  been  far  from  the  top  of  any  list  of  out- 
standing American  architects.  He  has  designed 
with  integrity,  with  imagination,  and— at  times— 
with  genius. 

And  he  has  had  his  reward:  Lou  Kahn  is  the 
one  architect  in  the  city  who  is  without  qualifi- 
cation a  hero  to  the  young  men  in  the  drafting 
room  out  at  Penn.  They  watch  him— a  small, 
birdlike  man  darting  against  the  breeze  down 
Chestnut  Street,  munching  abstractedly  on  a 
cracker  in  the  window  of  a  cafeteria— with  affec- 
tion and  awe.  But  Lou  Kahn,  too,  has  paid  the 
price  of  genius:   the  public  world,  which  is 
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busily  occupied,  has  seemed  often  not  to  care. 

"If  your  ideas  are  right,"  Lou  Kahn  said,  "the 
world  will  come  to  you."  But  in  thirty  years 
he  has  often  seen  the  world  go  to  the  lesser  men, 
to  the  "crooks,"  the  "phonies,"  who  have  never 
known  the  high  spaces  which  Kahn's  imagina- 
tion inhabits.  When  he  was  a  boy,  walking 
these  streets,  he  conceived  a  city  so  grand  that 
it  rocked  his  mind  with  a  splendor  that  seemed 
not  possibly  to  have  come  from  his  own  brain. 
With  each  year  the  vision  increased  and  the 
design  enlarged  in  daring.  But  the  city  has 
not  been  built.  Philadelphia  remains  Phila- 
delphia. And  already  there  are  younger  men 
with  smaller  schemes,  promoters  with  new  plans 
for  loot,  and  often  they  are  listened  to,  and 
often  Lou  Kahn  is  not. 

The  fallacy  in  Bacon's  thinking,  as  it  appeared 
to  Kahn,  was  that  he  saw  Penn  Center  as  a 
separate  unit,  to  be  developed  by  itself,  rather 
than  as  one  portion  of  a  total  reconstruction  of 
the  city.  Insufficient  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  problems  of  mass  circulation  in  the  city. 
Bacon  had  made  the  error,  Kahn  felt,  of  attach- 
ing all  his  interest  to  a  few  conspicuous  towers. 
But  it  was  not  individual  buildings  which  would 
change  the  face  of  the  city— one  new  building 
or  a  group  of  new  buildings,  however  beautiful, 
built  along  the  concrete  canyon  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  harried  pedestrian  dodg- 
ing taxis  in  the  street.  What  was  needed  was 
revolutionary  change  in  layout  and  traffic  con- 
trol. "It  is  not  so  important  who  buys  the 
furniture,"  Lou  Kahn  said,  "as  it  is  who  arranges 
the  room." 

Bacon,  perhaps  stung  by  the  numerous 
Kahnisms  which  had  begun  to  swarm  about  his 
ears,  and  certainly  convinced  that  the  railroad 
was  using  him  as  an  ornament  rather  than  as 
adviser,  decided  to  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Design.  He  communicated  his  decision  to  George 
Howe,  who  counted  among  his  friends  both  Lou 
Kahn  and  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; a  quiet,  successful,  worldly  man  whose 
name  was  to  be  found  on  the  blueprints  of 
most  of  the  large  progressive  buildings  con- 
structed during  the  past  twenty  years  in  Phila- 
delphia. Howe  advised  him  to  reconsider.  Let 
us  hang  on  for  a  while  longer,  he  said,  perhaps 
we  can  do  something  yet.  Bacon  agreed  to  stick 
it  out. 

On  the  morning  of  November  24  Binswanger 
and  the  Urises  had  their  hour  in  Philadelphia. 
In  a  program  featuring  music  by  the  Bob 
Runkle  Uptown  String  Band,  with  incidental 
effects  supplied  by  an  attending  steam  shovel, 
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and  climaxed  by  a  small  explosion  allegedly 
triggered  by  atomic  power  emanating  from  a 
gadget  operated  by  a  little  girl  who  was  said 
to  be  the  youngest  living  descendant  of  William 
Penn  ("I  bet  my  great-great-great-great-great- 
great-great-grandfather  sure  would  have  liked 
to  see  what's  going  to  happen"),  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  Uris  building. 

TURNING  POINT 

AS  T  H  E  year  ended  and  a  damp  Decem- 
ber 1953  became  a  gloomy  January  1954, 
work  on  the  Uris  building  began  and  the  spirits 
of  the  small  band  of  men  who  had  struggled 
for  Penn  Center  sank  almost  out  of  sight.  Bacon, 
Clark,  Howe,  even  Dowling,  and  finally  even 
Lou  Kahn  were  convinced  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  save  the  project  from  disaster.  It 
was  Joe  Clark  who  at  last  broke  through  the 
difficulties  then  threatening  to  smother  the  de- 
velopment. 

Though  at  the  time  he  was  battling  for  his 
political  life  against  an  alliance  of  the  resurgent 
Republican  ward  bosses  and  the  machine  poli- 
ticians of  his  own  party,  Clark  determined  to 
throw  the  full  strength  of  his  administration 
behind  the  co-ordinated  development  of  Penn 
Center.  On  February  4,  Bacon,  Dowling,  and 
Harold,  the  eldest  of  the  Uris  brothers,  were 
summoned  to  the  Mayor's  office.  The  immediate 
point  at  issue  was  a  demand  by  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  that  the  Urises  insert  a  sub- 
baseinent  for  truck  deliveries  under  their  build- 
ing, so  that  the  concourse  level  would  remain 
open  for  the  promised  shopping  center.  The 
real  issue  was  the  future  of  Penn  Center. 

Harold  Uris  appeared  to  be  startled  by  the 
intensity  of  Clark's  interest,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  idea  of  a  sub-basement  was  impractical. 
Clark  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  public 
interest  in  the  growth  of  the  center  city.  Some- 
what shaken,  Uris  declared  his  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  but  pointed  out  that  he,  after 
all,  could  not  consent  to  a  proposal  which  would 
deprive  his  firm  of  a  fair  profit.  Uris  Brothers 
were  taking  a  chance  on  Philadelphia  as  it  was, 
and  they  could  not  permit  their  margin  for 
error  to  be  too  far  reduced.  There  was,  then, 
no  possibility  that  the  sub-basement  could  be 
included?  Uris  could  not  see  how  it  could 
conceivably  be  done.  Was  it  possible,  then, 
that  a  special  channel  could  be  arranged  for 
deliveries  which  would  leave  the  greater  part  of 
the  concourse  level  still  open  for  the  shopping 
center?  Well,  yes,  that  might  be  feasible,  but- 


Good!  But  how  about  elevators?  On  the  present 
plan  there  were  not  enough  elevators  to  the  con- 
course to  serve  the  shopping  center.  All  right, 
there  would  be  enough  elevators;  Uris  would 
see  to  it. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  truck  de- 
liveries were  deflected  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
the  basment  of  a  building  that  had  not  yet 
begun  to  rise.  It  seemed  a  small  thing.  But  it 
was  the  pivot  on  which  the  battle  for  Penn 
Center  turned.  The  concourse,  which  had  be- 
come the  heart  of  Bacon's  plan,  would  remain 
clear  for  the  projected  complex  of  shops,  restau- 
rants, and  amusement  areas.  The  public  interest 
in  the  development  had  been  made  explicit 
and  had  effectively  accommodated  itself  to  the 
economic  facts.  As  a  result  of  Joe  Clark's  inter- 
cession, the  danger  of  random  exploitation  was 
—for  the  time,  at  least— at  an  end. 

After  the  meeting  in  Clark's  office,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  signal,  other  victories  for  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  rapidly  followed.  An  extensive 
study  conducted  for  the  railroad  by  a  Los 
Angeles  firm  of  building  analysts  produced  a 
report  endorsing  the  Bacon-Dowling  plan  in  all 
important  respects  and  particularly  advocating 
the  underground  concourse.  On  May  23  James 
M.  Symes,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  announced  that  the  railroad  would 
support  and  perhaps  itself  develop  the  concourse 
idea. 

On  June  13  the  railroad  revealed  that  it  had 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  builder 
Matt  McCloskey— who  had  remodeled  the  White 
House  in  Washington— which  provided  among 
other  things  for  the  sale  of  the  Suburban  Station 
to  McCloskey  and  for  his  construction  at  the 
west  end  of  Penn  Center  of  a  transportation 
center  topped  by  a  tower  for  the  new  executive 
offices  of  the  Pennsy.  McCloskey  immediately 
announced  that  the  plans  would  be  prepared 
by  Bacon's  friend  Vincent  Kling,  who  had  sup- 
plied the  drawings  for  the  original  Penn  Center 
design  almost  three  years  before. 

Also  in  June,  the  City  Council— its  attention 
restored  to  more  normal  business  after  the 
failure  of  the  raid  on  the  Clark  administration 
by  both  parties— considered  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish aesthet  ic  control  over  future  construction  in 
Penn  Center  by  a  board  of  art  experts.  Although 
the  proposal  was  set  aside  on  technical  grounds 
—and  although  George  Howe  for  one  believed 
that  it  would  have  had  a  deadening  effect  on 
the  development— the  implied  warning  would 
not  be  missed.  The  city  was  watching. 

On  July  11  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  dim 
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elegance  of  one  of  the  board  rooms  on  Chestnut 
Street.  Present  were  representatives  of  the  eight 
largest  banks  in  the  city.  They  had  come,  at 
last,  to  give  the  baptism  of  big  capital  to  Penn 
Center.  Amid  the  cigar  smoke  in  the  warm  twi- 
light, the  bankers  decided  (after  careful  delibera- 
tion, for  it  was  millions  of  dollars  that  were 
involved)  to  establish  between  them  a  fund 
which  would  be  available  to  finance  further 
development  of  the  idea  that  had  hatched  in 
the  mind  of  Edmund  Bacon  when  first  he  saw 
the  gap  that  the  demolition  of  Broad  Street 
Station  would  leave  on  the  map  of  Philadelphia. 

The  approval  of  the  bankers  opened  the  flood- 
gates. By  October  the  railroad  decided  itself 
to  construct  the  entire  shopping  concourse.  Two 
years  later  the  whole  Penn  Center  area  and 
surrounding  blocks  are  alive  with  activity.  The 
Sheraton  corporation  is  constructing  a  new  hotel, 
scheduled  to  open  in  March  1957,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  development.  McCloskey's  trans- 
portation center  is  Hearing  completion.  The 
first  Uris  building,  an  adequate  if  not  daringly 
original  structure,  has  been  fullv  tenanted  for 
over  a  year,  and  the  second  is  on  the  drafting 
boards,  ready  to  rise  sometime  next  year.  Penn 
Center,  which  had  been  an  idea,  is  becoming  a 
fact, 

EPILOGUE 

ACROSS  Market  Street,  their  gaudy 
facades  extending  from  City  Hall  to  the 
old  Mastbaum  theater,  are  the  town's  principal 
marts  of  inexpensive  pleasure. 

It  is  a  place  of  enormous  vulgarity,  the  con- 
fession of  the  city  to  its  own  unfulfillment  and 
to  the  hunger  for  cheap  sensations  to  provide 
release  from  the  internal  pressures  which  are 
the  mark  of  its  humanity  and  the  external  pres- 
sures which  are  the  measure  of  its  defeat.  It  is 
also  a  place  of  enormous  vitality.  In  the  crowd 
that  swarms  around  the  movie  palaces  and  the 
malted-milk  stands  is  found  the  same  communal 
impulse  that  bubbled  up  out  of  Athens  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  and  before  that  in  Egypt 
and  the  Orient  and  later  in  Italy  and  the  North, 
and  which  insisted  then  and  insists  now  that 
life  shall  be  pursued  for  its  last  potential  ounce 
of  joy.  It  has  formed  the  underworld  of  every 
city  that  has  ever  existed  and  in  the  United 
States  it  has  come  to  form  the  overworld  as  well. 
It  is  among  the  members  of  this  crowd — and  not 
among  the  tranquil  squires  on  Chestnut  Hill, 
nor  even  among  the  busy  operators  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, nor  yet  among  the  bright  young  newly- 
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weds  in  the  progressive  suburbs  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  certainly  not  among  the  studious 
draftsmen  in  the  offices  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion—that is  found  the  life  force  of  every  Amer- 
ican city. 

The  pleasure  seekers  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  Street  have  not  yet  given  much  notice  to 
the  development  taking  shape  across  the  opposite 
sidewalk.  Some  of  them  watched  with  idle  curi- 
osity while  the  beams  of  the  Uris  building  were 
being  fitted  into  place,  but  most  of  them  are 
aware  only  that  the  Broad  Street  Station— which 
they  have  already  forgotten— is  gone  and  that 
something  new  has  begun  to  appear  in  its  place 
They  have  not  yet  made  it  their  own.  They  have 
not  yet  filled  it  with  the  life  which  is  only  theirs 
to  give.  But  they  will.  Planners,  politicians, 
big  and  little  dealers  have  done  as  much  as  they 
were  able.  In  the  end  it  will  be  the  libertarians 
and  pursuers  of  happiness— that  is  to  say,  the 
people— who  give  to  Penn  Center  the  character 
by  which  it  will  be  felt  and  remembered  in  the 
life  of  the  city. 

And  that  shape  is  certain  to  be  different  from 
anything  imagined  by  any  of  the  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  gestation  and  birth,  so  that  each 
of  them  will  see  in  it  little  of  his  own  vision  and 
suspect  in  his  heart  that  the  buildings  and  the 
plaza  have  been  created  by  chance,  or  by  forces 
mysterious  beyond  the  knowledge  of  men. 
W  hich,  according  to  George  Howe,  who  saw  the 
coming  and  the  going  of  a  great  many  things 
during  fifty  years  in  Philadelphia,  both  is  and 
is  not  true. 

"We  have  done  as  well  as  we  are  able,"  George 
Howe  said.  "It  is  the  product  of  our  plans  and 
schemes  and  dreams,  and  when  it  is  finished, 
it  already  will  have  begun  to  change.  The  city 
has  always  beaten  us— and  itself— and  it  always 
will,  because  it  will  always  grow  more  quickh 
than  we  are  ever  able  to  grow  either  separately 
or  together.  But  then  a  part  of  its  growth  is 
our  very  effort  to  tame  it,  isn't  it,  so  how  can 
you  say  that  we  ever  fail?  I  think  it  is  Henry 
James  who  somewhere  speaks  of  the  American 
city— not  this  city,  but  there  is  a  similarity  to 
all  our  cities,  you  know,  just  as  they  are  all 
different— as  a  bold,  bad  beauty;  poor  bold,  bad 
beauty  who  is  constant  only  in  her  inconstancy 
and  whom  we  resent  at  the  same  moment  as  we 
pursue.  Well,  how  do  you  deal  with  a  bold,  bad 
beauty?  You  must  improvise,  James  says— I  am 
not  sure  if  James  is  saying  this  or  if  it  is  merely 
myself,  but  let  us  say  that  it  is  James— always 
improvise.  And  in  the  improvisation,  there  is 
the  tun." 
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NOVEMBER  on  the  Carolina  coast  is 
cold  at  night,  a  dark  clear  cold  that  kills 
the  late  mosquitoes. 

Toward  dusk  one  evening,  a  black  man 
slithered  from  a  drainage  ditch.  He  moved 
swiftly  on  his  belly,  writhing  out  across  a  greasy 
bog  and  vanishing  into  the  sawgrass  by  the  river. 
The  grass  stirred  a  moment  and  was  still-  A  rail 
bird  rattled  nervously,  and  a  hunting  gull, 
drawn  inland,  cocked  a  bright,  hard,  yellow  eye. 
Startled,  it  dropped  a  white  spot  on  the  brown 
waste  of  the  bog  and  banked  downwind. 

Deep  River  is  dark  with  piedmont  silt  and 
without  depth  or  bottom.  It  bends  its  way  to 
its  wide  delta  like  a  great  dead  snake  slung  out 
across  the  tidewater,  and  in  the  summertime  it 
smells.  Alluvial  ooze  packed  tight  and  rotting 
on  its  banks  sucks  into  itself  the  river  debris. 
Through  the  grasses  near  the  rim,  Traver  could 
see  the  stranded  tree  limbs  and  the  prow  of  the 
derelict  skiff  glimpsed  earlier  in  the  day. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  Raising  his  eyes  to  the 
level  of  the  grass,  he  listened  a  last  time.  Then 
he  slid  forward  and,  on  his  knees  in  the  shallows, 
wrenched  the  buried  skiff  from  its  sheath  of 
mud.  It  came  with  a  thick  sucking  sound  and 
the  rank  breath  of  its  grave. 


Traver  knewr  without  experiment  that,  up- 
right, the  skiff  would  fill  immediately.  He 
turned  it  turtle  and  waited  one  moment  more, 
gaining  his  wind.  It  was  high  water,  the  first  of 
the  ebb.  The  tide  and  river  would  be  with  him. 
He  shivered,  moaning  softly,  though  not  yet 
afraid. 

In  the  water,  he  kicked  away  from  shore.  An 
eddy  curled  him  back  upon  the  bank.  He  kicked 
away  a  second  time,  and  caught  the  current.  But 
the  slimy  hulk  would  not  support  his  weight, 
and  he  coasted  along  beside  it,  one  hand  spread- 
fingered  on  the  keel. 

He  moved  downstream..  Across  the  marsh,  the 
lights  switched  back  and  forth  like  night-time 
eyes,  dancing  in  the  blackness  of  the  pines.  The 
voices  came  vaguely  on  the  shifting  river  air, 
and  a  new  sound  stirred  him.  He  inched  lower 
in  the  water,  so  that  only  his  hand  and  half  his 
face  broke  the  low  outline  of  the  skiff. 

Dey  gone  and  put  de  hounds  on  dat  man 
Traver. 

He  giggled,  teeth  chattering,  and  cursed. 

The  river  dragged  the  capsi/ed  skiff  across  the 
coastal  waterway,  which  parted  the  mainland 
from  the  inner  marshes  of  the  barrier  islands. 
Though  wisps  of  cloud  at  times  obscured  the 
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moon,  the  night  was  clear.  No  longer  able  to 
see  the  lights,  he  was  alone  in  the  cold  river, 
which  widened  now  as  it  neared  its  mouth.  He 
thrashed  his  legs  for  warmth,  and  cursed  to  re- 
store his  courage.  Southeast,  an  arm  of  woods 
from  Ocean  Island  reached  across  the  outer 
marshes  toward  the  bank.  He  wanted  to  go 
aground  there,  and  fearful  of  drifting  past  it 
to  the  open  sea,  began  to  swim  the  skiff  inshore. 
He  swore  foully  at  the  balky  hulk,  the  cold,  the 
river,  the  night  world,  and  then  he  sang  softly, 
despite  himself  afraid,  a  song  known  long  ago 
in  the  shanties  of  Raccoon  Creek. 

Faraway  and  gone  am  I  toward  dat  Judgment  Day, 

Faraway  and  gone  am  I,  ain't  no  one  gwine  to  stay, 

Lay  down  dis  haid,  lay  down  dis  load, 

Gwine  to  take  dat  Heaven  Road, 

Faraway  and  gone  am  I  toward  dat  Judgment  Day. 

His  voice  hung  plaintive  in  the  thin  mist 
over  the  river,  and  startled  by  it,  he  had  a  cold 
premonition  of  his  death.  But  an  inshore  cur- 
rent seized  the  skiff  and  swept  it  in  beneath  the 
bank.  Nearing  the  piles  of  the  abandoned  land- 
ing, he  forsook  the  skiff,  and  struggled  through 
the  shallow  water.  He  had  to  drag  himself 
ashore.  Crouched  beneath  the  wharf,  too  weak 
to  beat  his  arms,  he  listened  to  hoarse,  painful 
breaths  he  could  not  help.  The  skiff  disappeared 
around  the  final  bend,  toward  the  booming 
where  the  seas  broke  on  the  bar. 

Traver  scraped  coon  oysters  from  the  pilings 
and  opened  them  with  his  knife.  Since  the 
clothes  he  wore  were  the  property  of  the  state, 
this  knife  was  his  sole  possession.  He  had  had 
it  fifteen  hours.  The  knife  was  long,  with  a 
spring  blade,  and  when  he  had  eaten,  he  played 
with  it  before  replacing  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  rose,  peering  over  the  bank  at  the 
trees  a  hundred  yards  away.  Though  sure  he 
was  alone  on  Ocean  Island,  he  disliked  outlining 
himself  against  the  river.  He  went  forward  in 
a  low  crouch,  covert,  quiet.  He  liked  to  think 
he  was  quiet  as  an  animal. 

IN  THE  shelter  of  the  live  oaks,  for  the  first 
time  since  early  morning,  he  stood  straight. 
Stretching,  he  threw  hic  shoulders  back,  legs 
spread  in  unconscious  arrogance.  Traver  was  a 
tall  man  and  very  strong,  with  the  big  hands 
and  haunches  of  his  race.  His  skin  was  the  mud 
black  of  the  coastal  Negro,  and  his  left  eye  was 
obscured  by  scars  which  extended  in  cordy  ridges 
toward  the  neat,  tight  ear.  The  scars  seemed  to 
have  stretched  the  skin,  which  was  taut  and 
smooth,  like  a  rubber  mask.  The  expression  of 
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the  mask  was  open,  almost  smiling,  the  boyish 
smile  of  a  man  enjoying  himself  without  quite 
knowing  why. 

Most  of  the  time,  this  smile  was  genuine. 
Traver  liked  to  laugh  and,  though  good-natured, 
he  also  liked  to  fight.  He  had  been  fighting 
since  the  day  when,  brought  home  to  Raccoon 
Creek  by  a  wayward  mother,  he  was  nicknamed 
Traveler. 

His  Daddy  was  a  Travelin  Man 
Traveled  away  and  left  his  Mam. 

The  name  became  Traver,  and  stayed  with 
him.  And  he  had  traveled  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  in  and  out  of  work  and  jail.  He  could 
stay  no  longer  in  a  job  than  out  of  trouble. 
He  had  worked  on  the  railroad  and  the  chain 
gang  and  the  big  menhaden  boats  out  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  everywhere  he  laughed  like  hell 
and  finally  fought.  Every  once  in  a  while,  half- 
drunk,  he  would  come  home.  And  his  mother 
would  tell  him,  You  born  with  too  much  life 
in  you,  dass  all,  you  like  you  daddy.  And  you 
headin  straight  fo  trouble,  big  mule  as  you  is. 

The  last  time  home  he  had  fought  the  man 
who  happened  to  marry  his  girl.  The  man 
had  knifed  him  near  tlie  eye.  Unable  to  catch 
him,  Traver,  still  bleeding,  had  burned  their 
cabin  down  and  taken  the  willing*  girl  away. 
The  sheriff  followed  in  his  own  good  time.  I  got 
your  old  place  on  the  road  gang  saved  for  you, 
the  sheriff  said.  We  ain't  had  a  good  laugh  since 
you  left. 

But  now,  a  month  later,  he  had  escaped.  He 
appeared  with  the  knife  in  Raccoon  Creek,  but 
the  man  had  moved  away.  The  girl's  mother 
reported  him,  and  he  took  to  the  woods,  and 
kept  on  going  out  across  Deep  River  Marsh,  The 
tide  was  flooding  when  he  saw  the  skiff,  and  he 
had  had  to  wait.  He  had  scurried,  crouched, 
scurried  again,  and  once  submerged,  sliding  be- 
neath the  surface  like  an  alligator.  They  had 
not  picked  up  his  trail  in  the  green,  broken 
scum  and,  voices  rasping,  they  had  passed. 

I  a  big  bull  gator,  he  sang  now,  a  tough-hide 
long-tail  mean  ol  gator.  Opening  his  open  mouth 
a  little  more,  he  chortled  soundlessly,  still 
shivering.  It  growin  cold,  and  dis  gator  ain't  no 
place  to  warm  hisself.  Well,  I  mean.  Cold. 

He  moved  inland  through  the  trees,  away  from 
the  dark  river. 

Ocean  Island  is  long  and  large,  spreading 
down  some  four  miles  from  the  delta,  southwest 
toward  Cape  Romaine.  The  true  land  is  a  nar- 
row spine  supporting  red  cedar,  cypress,  yaupon, 
live  oak,  and  the  old-field  pine,  and  here  and 
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there  a  scattering  of  small  palmettos.  There  are 
low  ridges  and  open  groves  and  clearings,  and  a 
core  of  semi-tropic  woods.  Its  south  flank  is  salt 
marsh  and  ocean  beach,  and  to  the  north,  diked 
years  ago  above  the  tide,  lies  a  vast,  brackish 
swamp.  The  swamp  is  grassy,  like  a  green-and- 
golden  flooded  plain,  its  distances  broken  by 
lone,  bony  trees  and  hurricane  dikes  and  sluice 
gates.  Here,  in  a  network  of  overgrown  canals, 
the  nut  and  widgeon  grass  grows  in  abandoned 
rice  fields.  Wildfowl  winter  in  a  diadem  of 
reedy  ponds,  and  coot  and  rail  and  gallinule,  and 
predators. 

In  the  swamp,  the  predators  move  ceaselessly. 

He  went  to  Snake-house.  This  was  a  sagging 
tool  shed  near  the  landing,  so-called  because  in 
other  times  a  worker  had  been  bitten  there,  and 
died.  In  the  dark,  a  sign,  NO  TRESPASSING, 
loomed  white  and  new.  The  door  was  gone, 
but  the  dank  interior  gave  shelter  from  the 
breeze.  Traver  stripped  and  wrung  his  clothes, 
then  rubbed  his  body  fiercely  with  his  hands.  He 
found  an  oily  piece  of  old  tarpaulin,  and  wrap- 
ping himself  in  it,  dozed  a  little,  fitful. 

He  had  come  to  Ocean  Island  because  here 
he  could  survive.  As  a  boy  he  had  labored  on 
the  rice  fields  and  the  dikes,  and  he  knew  the 
name  and  character  of  every  pond  and  ditch 
and  slough.  He  knew  where  to  snare  rabbits, 
stalk  birds,  ambush  deer,  and  where  the  wild 
swine  and  cattle  "were  which  he  might  outwit 
and  kill.  On  the  salt  shores  there  were  razor 
clams  and  oysters,  and  mullet  in  the  canals,  if 
a  fish  trap  could  be  rigged.  He  would  not  starve. 
He  could  even  eat  raccoon  and  otter  and,  if 
necessary,  he  could  eat  them  raw. 

He  could  survive  here,  too,  because  he  would 
not  be  caught.  The  island  had  been  unused  for 
years,  even  for  gunning.  If  he  were  tracked  to 
this  forsaken  place,  he  could  always  find  shelter 
in  the  swamp.  Hounds  could  not  help  them 
here,  and  the  whites  did  not  know  the  swamp 
as  he  did,  how  to  move  quickly  in  it  without 
risking  the  deep  potholes  and  soft  muck.  He 
could  elude  a  wider  search  than  the  state  would 
send  into  the  swamp  after  a  black  man.  For 
this  was  black  man's  country,  slow  and  silent, 
absorbing  the  white  man's  inroads  like  a  sponge. 
A  white  man  loomed  large  on  Ocean  Island, 
but  a  black  man  was  swallowed  up  in  it,  and 
disappeared. 

In  the  night,  he  was  awakened  by  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  hog.  The  grunt  was  nervous,  and  there 
was  a  skittish  stamping  of  small,  cloven  hooves. 
He  smell  me,  Traver  thought.  Taking  his  knife, 
he  glided  to  the  doorway.    Upwind,  the  hog 


came  toward  him  on  the  island  path.  He 
crouched,  prepared  to  ambush  it,  then  stiffened. 

Ol  Hawg  scairt.  And  he  ain't  scairt  of  Traver. 

Traver  stooped  for  his  shirt  and  pants  and 
slipped  outside.  The  hog  snorted  and  wheeled, 
crashing  off  into  the  brush.  Traver  slid  down 
a  sand  bank  behind  Snake-house  and  lay  watch- 
ing. He  heard  a  rush  of  bait  fish  by  the  landing, 
the  choked  cry  of  a  night  heron  behind  him.  A 
barred  owl  stole  over  his  head.  This  was  the 
hunting  time. 


HhE  man  had  not  seen  Traver.  He  had 
JL  stopped  short  at  the  crashing  of  the  hog. 
Now  he  came  on,  down  the  soft  sand  path  to- 
wards Snake-house.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man 
with  a  rifle  slung  over  one  arm  and  a  flashlight, 
unlit,  in  the  other  hand.  His  face  was  shadowed 
in  the  moonlight  by  his  hat  brim,  lowered  all 
the  way  around. 

Traver  opened  the  knife  blade  and  lay  still. 
He  could  not  retreat  now  without  being  seen, 
and  if  he  was  seen,  he  was  lost.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  this  man  wras  his  enemy,  an  enemy 
as  natural  as  a  raccoon  to  a  frog,  nor  did  it 
occur  to  him  to  curse  his  luck  that  an  enemy 
was  here  at  all.  He  was  only  relieved  that  he 
had  heard  in  time.  The  rest  no  longer  mattered. 
Traver  was  hardened  to  hunting  and  being 
hunted,  and  the  endless  adaptation  to  emer- 
gencies. He  was  intelligent  and  resourceful,  and 
he  was  confident.  Through  the  grasses,  he 
gauged  the  stranger  as  he  passed. 

From  the  man's  belt,  behind,  hung  a  hatchet 
and  a  piece  of  rope.  The  rifle,  carried  loosely, 
was  ready  to  be  raised,  and  the  unlit  light  was 
also  ready.  He  was  hunting.  He  crossed  a  patch 
of  dry  grass  without  sound,  and  Traver  nodded 
ruefully  in  respect. 
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Dat  a  poacher.  Might  he  he  jackin  deer. 

The  man  went  on,  down  toward  the  landing. 
Stooping  on  the  wharf,  he  peered  beneath  it. 
Traver,  who  had  moved,  could  see  him  do  this, 
and  felt  a  tightening  in  his  chest. 

He  see  dem  feet  prints.  He  see  white  places 
where  dem  oyster  was.  You  a  plain  fool  nigger, 
man. 

The  hunter  returned,  moving  more  quickly. 
Raising  his  rifle,  he  flicked  his  light  into  the 
Snake-house.  Traver  could  see  its  gleam  through 
the  rotting  tongue-and-groove. 

Ain't  no  deer  in  dar,  Boss,  ain't  no  deer  in  dar. 

He  repressed  a  nervous  giggle,  sweating  naked 
in  the  cold,  and  clutched  his  knife.  Upwind,  he 
could  hear  the  hog  again,  rooting  stupidly  near 
the  path.  The  white  man  turned,  bent  to  one 
knee,  and  fired.  Traver  jumped.  The  report 
ricocheted  across  the  grove  as  the  hog  kicked, 
squealing,  and  lay  still. 

Ol  white  folks,  he  kin  shoot.  Only  why  he 
shootin  now  and  not  before?  He  lookin  to  fool 
somebody,  he  makin  pretend  he  doan  know 
somebody  here. 

He  know,  all-right.  Ol  white  folks  know. 

The  man  dragged  the  hog  into  the  trees  and 
dressed  it  quickly,  viciously,  with  the  hatchet 
and  a  knife.  Then  he  piled  brush  on  the  head 
and  hooves  and  entrails  and,  rigging'  a  sling 
with  a  length  of  rope,  hoisted  the  carcass  to  his 
shoulder.  He  went  away  as  silently  as  he  had 
come,  and  Traver  followed. 

We  stickin  close  as  two  peas,  man.  I  got  to 
know  what  you  up  to  every  minute,  lest  you 
come  sneakin  up  behind  me. 

Traver,  though  uneasy,  was  excited,  jubilant. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  won  some  sort  of 
skirmish,  and  he  could  scarcely  wait  to  see  what 
would  happen  next.  But  because  he  guessed 
where  the  man  was  going,  he  kept  a  sale  distance 
behind.  There  was  a  clearing  at  Back-of-Ocean, 
and  the  old  cabin  of  an  abandoned  shooting 
camp,  and  the  only  beach  on  the  south  side 
steep  enough  to  bring  a  boat  ashore.  The 
poacher  woidd  have  to  have  a  boat,  and  he  prob- 
ably had  a  helper.  Realizing  this,  Traver  slowed, 
and  put  on  his  cold  clothes. 

He  circled  the  clearing  and  came  in  from  the 
far  side,  on  his  belly.  There  was  kerosene  light 
in  the  cabin  window,  and  hanging  from  its  eaves 
on  the  outside  logs  were  moonlit  amorphous 
carcasses.  He  made  out  deer  and  pig,  and  what 
could  only  be  the  quarters  of  a  large  wild  bull. 
These  cattle  gone  wild  were  the  wariest  crea- 
tures on  the  island,  and  Traver  whistled  softly 
at  this  sign  of  the  hunter's  skill.   It  gave  him 
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another  start  of  uneasiness.  Backing  off  again 
on  hands  and  knees,  he  cut  himself  a  rabbit  club 
of  the  right  weight.  Waiting  for  dawn,  he 
whittled  it,  and  bound  with  vine  and  a  piece 
of  shirt  two  sharp  stones  to  the  heavy  end.  He 
was  skillful  with  it,  and  the  feel  of  it  in  his  hand 
was  reassuring. 

It  was  growing  light. 


TH  E  boat  appeared  at  sunup.  Traver  heard 
it  a  long  way  off,  prowling  the  channel 
between  islands  at  the  southwest  end.  Now  it 
drummed  along-  the  delta,  just  inside  the  bar, 
and.  headed  straight  in  for  the  beach.  It  was  a 
small,  makeshift  shrimp  boat,  with  rust  streaks 
and  scaling*  gray-green  paint.  Before  it  grounded, 
the  hunter  came  out  and,  hoisting  two  small 
deer  onto  his  shoulders,  went  down  to  the  shore. 

The  two  men  loaded  quickly.  Then  they 
stood  a  moment  talking,  the  one  on  the  pale 
sand  of  the  beach,  the  other  a  black  silhouette 
on  the  bow  against  the  red  fireball  of  the  sun. 

For  once  in  his  life,  Traver  told  himself,  he 
had  to  stop  fooling  and  be  serious.  The  boat- 
man, who  must  have  been  in  town  the  night  be- 
fore, had  probably  confirmed  whatever  the 
hunter  had  noticed  at  the  landing.  He  wondered 
if  they  would  turn  him  in.  He  doubted  it.  In 
the  prison  denims,  he  could  be  shot  on  sight, 
and  no  questions  asked— not  that  the  hunter 
would  require  that  excuse.  He  guessed  that  the 
latter  had  some  right  to  be  here,  for  otherwise, 
even  in  this  lonely  place,  he  would  not  occupy 
the  cabin.  He  was  probably  a  hired  gamekeeper, 
poaching  on  the  side.  He  would  not  want  Traver 
here,  and  he  would  not  want  the  sheriff  nosing 
around  the  island,  either.  He  would  want  to 
take  care  of  Traver  by  himself. 

The  man  had  come  in  and  out  of  the  cabin. 
He  had  the  rifle  in  his  hands,  checking  the 
action.  His  movements  were  calm  and  purpose- 
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ful,  and  he  gave  Traver  a  good  look  at  his  face. 
It  was  a  gaunt  ia.ce,  creased  and  hard,  under 
heavy  eyebrows,  a  shrewd  face,  curiously  empty 
of  emotion.  Traver  recognized  that  face,  he  had 
seen  it  all  his  life,  throughout  the  South. 

Ol  Redneck  kill  me,  do  he  get  the  chance. 
And  he  mean  to  get  the  chance. 

The  man  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Snake- 
house,  moving  swiftly  into  the  trees. 

For  the  moment,  considering  his  situation, 
Traver  stayed  right  where  he  was.  He  watched 
the  shrimp  boat  disappear  along  the  delta.  His 
mouth  was  dry,  and  he  licked  dew  from  the 
grass.  Though  the  early  sun  had  begun  to  warm 
him,  he  felt  tired  and  stiff  and  very  hungry,  and 
this  hunger  encouraged  him  to  loot  the  cabin. 

Unreal  in  the  morning  mist,  the  trees  were 
still.  The  Spanish  moss  hung  everywhere,  like 
silence.  The  man  would  go  to  Snake-house,  to 
the  landing,  to  pick  up  Traver's  trail,  but  it 
would  not  lead  him  far.  Traver  had  stayed 
clear  of  the  sand  path,  moving  wherever  pos- 
sible on  the  needle  ground  beneath  the  pines. 
Still,  if  he  meant  to  loot  the  cabin,  he  should 
hurry.  And  he  was  half-risen  when  a  huge  blue 
heron,  sailing  above  the  cedars  into  which  the 
hunter  had  disappeared,  flared  off  with  a  squawk 
and  thrash  of  heavy  wings. 

Traver  sank  to  his  knees  again,  heart 
pounding. 

That  was  close  to  bein  you  last  worldly  move. 
I  mean,  he  layin  fo  you,  man,  and  he  like  to 
cotched  you.  I  mean,  he  smart,  do  an  you  forget 
it,  nigger.  He  know  what  you  doin  even  fore 
you  does  it. 

Traver  waited  again.  When  his  heart  stopped 
pounding,  he  began  to  laugh,  a  long  quiet  laugh 
that  shook  his  big  body  like  crying,  and  caused 
him  to  press  his  mouth  to  the  crook  of  his  arm. 
And  he  was  surprised  when  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  laughter  became  sobbing.  He  was 
frightened,  he  knew,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  unbearably  excited. 

You  just  a  big  black  mule,  you  just  a  fool 
and  a  mule  and  a  alligator  all  wrap  into  one. 

He  went  on  laughing,  knowing  his  delight 
was  dangerous,  and  all  the  more  elated  because 
of  that.  And  as  he  laughed,  he  hummed  to  him- 
self, in  hunger, 

Ham-bone  is  good,  o  so-o  good, 

Bacon  is  sweet,  o  so-o  sweet, 

And  possum  meat  is  very,  very  fine,  fine,  fine, 

But  give  me,  O  give  me, 

O,  how  I  wi.sh  you  would, 

Dat  wa-tuh  melon  smilin  on  de  vine  .  .  . 

In  a  while,  far  over  toward  the  swamp,  he 


heard  the  quack  of  startled  black  ducks,  rising. 
When  he  saw  their  high  circle  over  the  trees,  he 
got  up  on  his  haunches. 

Could  be  dat  a  duck  hawk,  but  most  likely 
dat  him.  He  over  dar  by  Snake-house. 

A  string  of  ibis,  drifting  peacefully  down  the 
length  of  woods  like  bright  white  sheets  of 
tissue,  reassured  him.  Traver  ran.  In  the  open, 
he  tensed  for  the  rifle  crack  he  could  never  have 
heard  had  it  come,  and  zigzagged  for  the  door. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  he  was  back.  He  had  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  matches,  and  was  grinning 
wildly  with  excitement. 

But  now  a  fresh  fear  seized  him.  The  hunter 
might  return  at  any  time,  from  any  angle.  If 
he  did  not  hurry,  he  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  maneuver  without  the  terror  of  being  seen. 
Traver  stopped  chewing,  the  stale  bread  dry  in 
his  mouth.  Then  he  cut  into  the  woods,  loping 
in  a  low,  bounding  squat  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  white  man.  At  Graveyard-over-the-Bank, 
where  once  the  cattle  had  been  driven,  penned, 
and  slaughtered,  he  hid  again.  This  place,  a 
narrowing  of  the  island,  the  man  would  sooner 
or  later  have  to  pass. 

TRAVER  stalked  him  all  that  day.  To- 
ward noon,  the  hunter  went  back  to  the 
cabin.  Traver  could  hear  him  rummage  for  the 
bread,  and  he  wondered  if,  in  taking  it,  he 
might  only  have  endangered  himself  further  by 
becoming,  in  the  white  man's  eyes,  more  trouble- 
some. The  man  came  out  again  and  sat  on  the 
doorsill,  eating.  His  face,  still  calm,  was  tighter, 
meaner,  Traver  thought.  The  rifle  lay  across  his 
knees.  Then  he  rose  and  went  away  into  the 
woods,  heading  southwest  toward  Cottonmouth 
Dike,  and  Traver  followed. 

The  man  made  frequent  forays  from  the 
path,  but  he  seemed  to  know  that  he  would 
not  surprise  his  quarry,  that  Traver  was  in 
all  probability  behind  him,  for  though  he  moved 
stealthily  out  of  habit,  he  made  no  real  effort 
to  conceal  himself.  Clearly,  his  plan  was  to 
lure  Traver  into  a  poor  position,  a  narrow  neck 
or  sparsely  wooded  place  where  he  might  hope 
to  turn  and  hunt  him  down.  He  set  a  series 
of  ambushes,  and  now  and  then  wheeled  and 
doubled  back  along  his  trail.  He  was  skillful 
and  very  quick,  quick  enough  to  frighten  Traver, 
who  several  times  was  nearly  trapped.  Traver 
hung  farther  and  farther  behind,  using  his 
knowledge  of  the  island  to  guess  where  the 
hunter  would  come  and  go,  and  never  remain- 
ing directly  behind,  but  quartering. 

He  was  most  afraid  of  the  animals  and  birds 
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which,  hunting  and  hunted,  could  betray  his 
whereabouts  at  any  time. 

The  w  hite  man  was  tireless,  and  this  intensity 
frightened  Traver,  too.  He  seemed  prepared 
to  stalk  forever,  carrying  his  provisions  in  his 
pocket.  When  he  ate,  he  did  it  in  the  open, 
pointedly,  knowing  that  Traver  could  never 
relax  enough  to  hunt,  could  only  watch  and 
starve.  By  noon  of  the  second  day,  Traver  was 
desperate.  When  the  man  went  west  again,  way 
over  past  Pig  Root  and  Eagles  Grave,  Traver 
fled  eastward  to  the  landing,  and  gorged  on  the 
coon  oysters.  Sated,  he  realized  his  mistake.  He 
had  a  hundred  yards  of  marsh  to  cross,  back 
to  the  trees,  and  for  all  he  knew,  the  hunter 
had  doubled  back  again,  and  had  a  bead  on 
him.  He  had  done  just  what  the  man  was  wait- 
ing for  him  to  do,  he  had  lost  the  scent,  and  now 
any  move  he  made  might  be  the  wrong  one.  He 
groaned  at  the  thought  of  the  vanished  skiff— 
if  only  he'd  gotten  it  ashore,  and  hidden  it  in 
the  salt  grass  farther  down.  But  now  he  was 
trapped,  not  only  at  the  landing  but  on  the 
island. 

A  bittern  broke  camouflage  with  a  strangled 
squawk,  causing  Traver  to  spin  around.  In 
panic,  he  clambered  up  over  the  river  bank 
and  ran  back  to  the  trees.  The  woods  were 
silent.  There  came  a  faint  cry  of  snow  geese 
over  the  delta,  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  a  king- 
fisher back  in  the  slough.  Downwind,  wild  cattle 
caught  his  scent,  retreating  noisily.  Or  Avas  that 
the  coming  of  the  hunter?  He  pressed  himself 
to  the  black  earth,  in  aimless  prayer.  The  silence 
grew,  cut  only  by  the  wash  of  river  wind  in  the 
old-field  pine.  Then  a  wren  called,  Peter,  Peter, 
Peter,  and  a  hawk  flicked  quickly  overhead  in 
its  direction. 

Peter,  Peter,  Peet— 

At  dark,  he  fled  into  the  marsh,  and  tried  to 
rest  in  the  reeds  beneath  a  dike.  Under  the 
moon,  much  later,  a  raccoon  picked  its  way 
along  the  bank,  and  he  stunned  it  with  his 
rabbit  club.  The  coon  played  possum.  When 
he  crawled  up  to  it,  it  whirled  and  bit  him  on 
the  ankle.  He  struck  it  sharply  with  the  stone 
end  of  the  club,  and  it  dragged  itself  into  the 
reeds.  He  could  not  see  it  very  well  and,  in  a 
near  frenzy  of  suppressed  fear,  he  beat  the  dark 
shape  savagely,  long  after  it  was  dead.  Panting, 
he  sat  and  stared  at  the  wet,  matted  mound  of 
fur,  the  sharp  teeth  in  the  open,  twisted  mouth. 
He  dared  not  light  a  fire  with  his  stolen  matches, 
and  his  gut  was  much  too  nervous  to  accept  it 
raw.  He  left  it  where  it  lay  and  crept  back  to 
the  woods  and,  in  an  agony  of  stealth,  to  Back- 
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of-Ocean.  He  was  overjoyed  by  the  lamp  in  the 
cabin  window. 

He  finally  tuckered  out,  Traver  told  himself. 
The  man  done  give  ol  Traver  up,  Traver  too 
spry  for  him. 

The  idea  restored  his  confidence  a  little,  and 
he  chuckled  without  heart.  He  was  still  hungry, 
and  he  had  no  idea  what  his  next  move  should 
be.  Remembering  the  white  man's  face,  he  did 
not  really  believe  he  had  given  up  the  hunt, 
and  this  instinct  was  confirmed,  at  daybreak. 
The  boat  appeared  again,  and  the  white  man 
met  it,  but  he  did  not  come  out  of  the  cabin. 
He  stepped  into  the  clearing  from  the  yaupon 
on  the  other  side.  Traver  had  almost  approached 
that  way  the  night  before.  The  light  in  the 
window  had  only  been  another  trap. 

Traver  fought  a  wild  desire  to  bolt.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  squeezing  great  fistfuls  of 
earth  between  his  fingers.  He  watrhed  the 
hunter  walk  slowly  to  the  beach  and,  resting  his 
rifle  butt  on  the  silver  roots  of  a  hurricane  tree, 
speak  to  the  boatman.  They  were  silent  for 
a  time,  as  if  deciding  something.  Then  the 
hunter  shrugged,  and  shoved  the  boat  from 
shore.  It  backed  off  with  a  grinding  of  worn 
gears.  He  returned  to  the  cabin  and  came  out 
of  it  a  minute  later.  He  had  a  cooked  bone,  and 
he  pulled  long  strings  of  dry  meat  from  it  with 
his  teeth.  Traver  stared  at  the  lean  yellow-brown 
of  his  face,  the  wrinkled  neck,  the  faded  khaki 
clothes  and  high,  cracked  boots  against  the  soft 
greens  of  the  trees  and  the  red  cassina  berries. 
He  stared  at  the  bone.  The  man  tossed  it  out 
in  front  of  him,  then  tramped  it  into  the  ground 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  Breathing  smoke,  he  leaned 
against  the  cabin  logs  and  gazed  around  the 
clearing.  Traver  caught  the  cigarette  scent  on 
the  air,  and  stirred  uncomfortably.  The  man 
flipped  the  butt  into  the  air,  and  together  they 
watched  it  burn  away  upon  the  ground.  Then 
he  shouldered  the  rifle  and  went  back  to  the 
woods,  and  once  more  Traver  followed. 

Who  huntin  who  heah?  Traver  tried  to  smile. 
Who  huntin  who? 

The  fear  was  deep  in  him  now,  like  cold.  He 
started  at  every  snap  and  crackle  and  cry  of 
bird,  sniffing  the  air  for  scents  which  could  tell 
him  nothing.  There  was  only  the  stench  of  rot- 
ting vegetation,  and  the  rank  sweat  of  his  fear. 
He  crept  along  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground, 
terrified  lest  he  lose  contact  with  the  hunter. 
In  his  heart,  he  knew  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  him.  He  could  not  leave  the  island,  and 
he  could  not  be  killed.  Both  prospects  were 
unimaginable.  But  he  could  kill. 
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Man.  you  in  de  swamp  now.  It  yon  or  him, 
dass  all. 

But  he  could  not  make  himself  accept  this. 
He  supposed  he  could  kill  a  black  man  if  he 
had  to,  and  a  white  man  could  kill  him.  But  a 
black  man  did  not  kill  a  white  man  unless  the 
black  man  was  insane. 

Man,  it  doan  matter  what  de  color  is,  it  just 
doan  matter  now.  You  in  de  swamp,  and  de 
swamp  a  different  world.  Dev  ain't  nobody  left 
in  dis  heah  world  but  you  and  him.  and  he  figger 
dass  too  crowded.  When  ol  Lo'd  passed  out  de 
mens's  hearts,  dis  heah  man  hid  behind  de  do'. 
A  man  like  dis  heah  man.  you  let  him  run 
where  he  de  law,  and  he  kill  you  if  you  black 
or  white  or  blue.  He  ain't  no  more  civilized  den 
a  cat  eone  wild.  He  doan  hate  you  and  he  doan 
feel  sorry,  no  more'n  de  cat  do.  You  just  a 
varmint  dat  got  in  de  way,  dass  all. 

But  Travel-  doubted  his  own  sense.  Perhaps 
this  man  had  nothing  to  hide,  perhaps  he  was 
hunting  legallv.  perhaps  he  would  do  no  more 
than  remove  Travel-  from  the  island,  or  arrest 
him— how  could  he,  Traver,  know  that  this  man, 
given  the  chance,  would  shoot  him  down? 

And  yet  he  knew,  as  wild  animals  know,  by 
instinct.  He  could  smell  it.  He  doubted  his 
instinct  because,  himself  civilized,  he  hated  what 
it  told  him,  because  he  wanted  to  believe  that 
this  man  also  was  afraid,  that  a  man  would  not 
shoot  another  down  without  first  calling  out  to 
him  to  surrender. 

Man,  he  ain't  called,  and  he  know  you  heah. 
He  quiet  as  de  grave.  And  you  take  it  in  you 
haid  to  call  you'self,  you  fixin  to  get  a  bullet  fo 
you  answer. 

His  onlv  chance  was  to  live  by  animal  law.  It 
was  this  that,  in  the  end.  he  con  Id  not  bring 
himself  to  do. 

AG  A  I  X  that  morning,  he  was  nearly  am- 
bushed. This  time  a  rabbit  gave  the  man 
away.  For  the  first  time.  Traver  lost  his  nerve 
entirely.  He  ran  back  east  along  the  island  and 
stole  out  on  the  marsh,  crawling  along  the  dike 
bank  where  he  had  killed  the  coon,  persuading 
his  pounding  heart  that  food  was  his  reason  for 
coming.  But  he  knew  before  he  got  there  that 
the  raccoon  would  be  gone.  Black  vultures  and 
an  eagle  rose  in  silence  from  the  bank,  and 
there  was  a  flat  track  in  the  reeds  where  an 
alligator  had  come  and  gone,  and  there  were 
blue  crabs  clinging  upside  down  to  the  grass  at 
the  edge  of  the  ditch.  In  the  marsh,  the  weak 
and  dead  have  a  brief  existence. 

Traver  was  shifting  his  position  when  a  bullet 


slapped  into  the  mudbank  by  his  head.  Its 
whine  he  heard  afterward,  a  swelling  in  his  ears 
as  he  rolled  into  the  water  and  clawed  at  the 
brittle  stalks  of  cane  across  the  ditch.  A  wind 
of  teal  wings,  rising  out  of  Dead  Oak  Pond, 
blurred  his  racket  in  the  brake.  He  crossed  a 
reedy  flat  and  slid  into  a  small  pool  twenty  yards 
away.  The  echo  of  the  shot  diminished  on  the 
marsh,  and  silence  settled,  like  a  cloud  across 
the  sun. 

Then  fiddler  crabs  snapped  faintly  on  the 
flat.  Where  he  had  passed,  their  yellow  claws 
protruded,  open,  from  the  holes. 

But  he  knew  the  man  would  come,  and  he 
tried  to  control  the  choked  rasp  of  his  breath. 
And  the  man  came,  picking  his  lean  way  along 
the  dike,  stopping  to  listen,  coming  on,  as  Traver 
himself  had  often  done,  tracking  crippled  ducks 
for  the  plantation  gunners.  Against  the  bright, 
high  autumn  skv,  the  hunter's  silhouette  was 
huge. 

Traver  slipped  the  rabbit  club  from  his  belt. 
The  game  was  ending  now.  and  he  knew  only 
the  intense  fear  and  hate  of  an  animal  straining 
toward  survival. 

The  man  had  stopped  just  short  of  where 
Traver  had  lain.  He  squinted  up  and  down  the 
ditch.  Though  his  face  remained  set,  his  right 
hand,  wandering  on  the  trigger  guard  and 
breech,  betraved  his  awareness  that  Traver  might 
have  a  weapon. 

He  came  a  little  farther,  stopped  again.  He 
seemed  on  the  point  of  calling  out,  but  did  not, 
as  if  afraid  of  intruding  a  human  voice  into 
this  primeval  silence.  He  bent  and  scratched 
his  leg.  Then,  for  a  moment,  scanning  the  far 
side  of  the  dike,  he  turned  his  head. 

Traver,  straightening,  tried  to  hurl  the  club, 
but  it  would  not  leave  his  hand.  He  ducked 
down  and  out  of  sight  again.  He  told  himself 
that  the  range  had  been  too  great,  that  the 
chance  of  a  miss,  however  small,  could  not  be 
taken.  But  he  also  knew  he  was  desperate 
enough  to  have  thrown  it  anyway,  in  agony, 
simply  to  bring  an  end  to  this  suspense. 

There  was  something  else. 

The  man  descended  from  the  dike,  on  the 
far  side.  Almost  immediately,  he  sank  up  to  his 
knees,  for  there  came  a  heavy,  sucking  sound  as 
his  boots  pulled  back.  The  man  seemed  to  know 
that  here,  in  the  black  resilience  of  the  marsh, 
his  quarry  had  him  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he 
climbed  back  up  onto  the  dike  and  took  out  a 
cigarette.  This  time  Traver  thought  he  must 
call  out,  but  he  did  not.  Instead,  he  made  his 
way  back  toward  the  woods. 
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Traver  cursed  him,  close  to  tears.  The  hunter 
had  only  to  watch  from  the  trees  at  the  end  of 
the  dike.  Until  dark,  Traver  was  trapped.  The 
hunter  would  sit  down  on  a  log  and  eat  his 
food,  while  Traver  lay  in  the  cold  pool  and 
starved.  The  whole  world  was  eating,  hunting 
and  eating  and  hunting  again,  in  an  endless 
cycle,  while  he  starved.  From  where  he  lay,  he 
could  see  a  marsh  hawk  quartering  wet  meadows, 
and  an  eagle's  patient  silhouette  in  a  dead  tree. 
Swaying  grass  betrayed  a  prowling  otter,  and  on 
a  mud  fiat  near  him,  two  jack  snipe  probed  for 
worms.  Soon,  in  that  stretch  of  ditch  that  he 
could  see,  a  young  alligator  surfaced. 

Thank  de  Lo'd  it  you  what  stole  my  coon. 
Thank  de  Lo'd  dis  pool  too  shaller  for  you 
daddy. 

The  alligator  floated,  facing  him.  Only  its 
snout  and  eyes  disturbed  the  surface,  like  tips 
of  a  submerged  branch. 

What  you  waitin  on,  Ugly?  You  waitin  on  ol 
Traver,  man,  you  got  to  get  in  line. 

The  insects  had  found  Traver,  and  he  smeared 
black  mud  on  his  face  and  hands.  Northeast,  a 
vulture  circled  slowly  down  on  something  else. 

Whole  world  waitin  on  poor  Traver.  Whole 
world  hangin  round  to  eat  on  Traver. 

And  though  he  said  this  to  cheer  himself,  and 
even  chuckled,  the  sense  of  the  surrounding 
marsh  weighed  down  on  him,  the  solitude.  Inert, 
half-buried,  Traver  mourned  a  blues. 

Black  river  bottom,  black  river  bottom 
Nigger  sinkin  down  to  dat  black  river  bottom 
Ain't  comin  home  no  mo' 

Ol  Devil  layin  at  dat  black  river  bottom 
Black  river  bottom,  black  river  bottom, 
Waiting  fo'  de  nigger  man  los'  on  de  river 
Dat  ain't  comin  home  no  mo'  .  .  . 

At  dark,  inch  by  inch,  circuitously,  Traver 
came  ashore.  He  knew  now  he  must  track  the 
man  and  kill  him.  His  nerves  would  not  tolerate 
another  day  of  fear,  and  he  took  courage  from 
the  recklessness  of  desperation. 

Again  the  cabin  was  lit  up,  but  this  time  he 
smelled  coffee.  The  man's  shadow  moved  against 
the  window,  and  the  light  died  out.  The  man 
would  be  sitting  in  the  dark,  rifle  pointed  at  the 
opei.  door. 

The  hunt  ended  early  the  next  morning. 

TRAVER  bellied  across  a  clearing  and 
slid  down  a  steep  bank  which  here  joined 
the  high  ground  to  the  marsh.  His  feet  were 
planted  in  the  water  at  the  end  of  Red  Gate 
Ditch,  and  on  his  right  was  a  muddy,  rooted 


grove  of  yaupon  known  as  Hog  Crawl.  The 
hunter  was   some   distance   to   the  eastward. 

Traver  had  a  length  of  dry,  dead  branch.  He 
broke  it  sharply  on  his  knee.  The  snap  rang 
through  the  morning  trees,  and  a  hog  grunted 
from  somewhere  in  the  Crawl.  Then  Traver 
waited,  peering  through  the  grass.  He  had  his 
knife  out,  and  his  rabbit  club.  Lifting  one  foot 
from  the  water  of  the  ditch,  he  kicked  a  foot- 
hold in  the  bank.  Below  him,  the  scum  of  algae 
closed  its  broken  surface,  leaving  no  trace  of 
where  the  foot  had  been. 


The  man  was  coming.  Traver  could  feel  him, 
somewhere  behind  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees. 
The  final  sun,  which  filtered  through  the  woods 
from  the  ocean  side,  formed  a  strange  red  haze 
in  the  shrouds  of  Spanish  moss.  Out  of  this  the 
man  appeared.  One  moment  there  was  nothing 
and  the  next  he  was  there,  startling  the  eye  like 
a  copperhead  camouflaged  in  fallen  leaves.  He 
moved  toward  Traver  until  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  clearing,  just  out  of  Traver's 
range,  lacing  the  Hog  Crawl.  There  he  stood 
stiff  as  a  deer  and  listened. 

Traver  listened,  too,  absorbing  every  detail 
of  the  scene  through  every  sense.  The  cardinal 
song  had  never  seemed  so  liquid,  the  foliage  so 
green,  the  smell  of  the  earth  so  strong.  Though 
tense  to  the  breaking  point,  he  felt  powerfully 
alive,  exultant.  For  the  trap  was  his,  he  was  the 
hunter  now,  on  his  own  ground. 

And  the  white  man  shifted,  stepping  a  little 
closer.  The  hog  snuffled  again,  back  in  the 
yaupon.  Traver  could  just  make  it  out  beneath 
the  branches,  a  brown-and-yellow  brindle  sow, 
caked  with  dry  mud.    Now  it  came  forward, 
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curious.  It  would  see  Traver  before  it  saw  the 
white  man,  and  it  would  give  him  away. 

Traver  swallowed.  The  sow  came  toward  him, 
red-eyed.  The  white  man,  immobile,  waited  for 
it,  also.  When  the  sow  saw  Traver,  it  stopped, 
then  backed  away  a  little,  then  grunted  and 
trotted  off. 

Traver  flicked  his  gaze  back  to  the  man. 

He  was  suspicious.  Black  eyes  wide,  head  up, 
he  froze.  Then  slowly  the  rifle  swung  around 
until  it  was  pointed  a  few  feet  to  Traver's  left. 

He  gwine  kill  me  now.  Even  do  I  pray,  O 
Lo'd,  he  gwine  kill  me  now. 

Traver  was  backing  down  the  bank  as  the 
man  moved  forward.  Beneath  the  turned-down 
brim,  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  spot  to  Traver's 
left.  Traver  flipped  the  butt  of  broken  branch 
in  the  same  direction.  When  the  white  man 
whirled  upon  the  sound,  Traver  reared  and 
hurled  his  club.  He  did  not  miss.  It  struck  just 
as  the  shot  went  off. 

Traver  had  rolled  aside  instinctively,  but  this 
same  instinct  drove  him  to  his  feet  again  and 
forward.  The  man  lay  still  beside  the  rifle.  The 
hand  which  had  been  groping  for  it  fell  back  as 
Traver  sprang.  He  pressed  his  knife  blade  to  the 
white,  unsunburned  patch  of  throat  beneath  the 
grizzled  chin. 

Kill  him,  kill  him  now. 

But  he  did  not.  Gasping,  he  stared  down  at 
the  face  a  foot  from  his.  It  was  bleeding  badly 
from  the  temple  but  was  otherwise  unchanged. 
Pinning  the  man's  arms  with  his  knees,  he 
pushed  the  eyelids  open  with  his  free  hand. 
The  eyes  regarded  him,  unblinking,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  wounded  hawk. 

"Wa'nt  quite  slick  enough  fo  Traver,  was 
you!"  Traver  panted.  He  roared  hysterically  in 
his  relief,  his  laughter  booming  in  the  quiet 
grove.  "You  fall  fo  de  oldes  trick  dey  is,  dass 
how  smart  you  is,  white  folks!"  He  roared  again 
into  the  silence.  "Ol  Traver  toss  de  branch,  ol 
white  boy  fooled,  ol  white  boy  cotch  it  in  de 
haid!  I  mean!  De  oldes  trick  dey  is!" 

Traver  glared  down  at  him,  hoarse,  tri- 
umphant. The  man  lay  silent. 

Traver  ran  the  knife  blade  back  and  forth 
across  the  throat,  leaving  a  thin  red  line.  He 
forced  his  anger,  disturbed  at  how  swiftly  his 
relief  replaced  it. 

"You  de  one  dat's  scairt  now,  ain't  you?  Try 
to  kill  dis  nigger  what  never  done  you  harm! 
You  doan  know  who  you  foolin  with,  white 
trash,  you  foolin  with  a  man  what's  mule  and 
gator  all  wrap  into  one!  And  he  gwine  kill  you, 
what  you  think  'bout  dat?" 


The  white  man  watched  him. 

"Ain't  you  nothin  to  say  fore  I  kills  you?  You 
gwine  pray?  Or  is  I  done  killed  you  already?" 
Uneasy  astride  the  body  of  the  white  man, 
Traver  rose  to  a  squat  and  pricked  him  with 
his  knife  tip.  "Doan  you  play  possum  with  me, 
now!  You  ain't  foolin  me  no  mo',  I  gwine  kill 
you,  man,  you  heah  me?" 

For  the  first  time,  Traver  heard  his  own  voice 
in  the  silence,  and  it  shartled  him.  He  glanced 
around.  The  sun  was  bright  red  over  the  live 
oak  trees,  but  quiet  hung  across  the  marsh  like 
mist.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  watched 
the  white  man  with  suspicion,  but  the  other  did 
not  stir. 

He  dead,  Traver  thought,  alarmed.  I  done 
killed  him  dead. 

Avoiding  the  open  eyes,  he  picked  up  the 
rifle  and  stared  at  it.  Then,  superstitious,  he 
laid  it  like  a  burial  fetish  back  into  the  grass. 
Then  he  stepped  back,  knife  in  hand,  and 
prodded  the  body  with  his  toe. 

"Git  up,  now!"  he  cried,  startling  himself 
again.  "You  ain't  bad  hurt,  Cap'n,  you  just 
kinda  dizzy,  dass  all.  Now  us  is  got  to  do  some 
talkin,  heah  me  now?" 

But  the  body  was  still.  A  trail  of  saliva 
dribbled  from  the  narrow  mouth,  and  a  fly  lit 
on  the  grass  near  the  bloody  temple.  Traver 
bent  and  crossed  the  arms  upon  the  narrow 
chest. 

"You  fall  fo  de  oldes  trick  in  de  world," 
Traver  mourned,  and  shook  his  head.  "Dass 
what  you  done."  Badly  frightened,  he  talked 
to  comfort  himself,  glancing  furtively  around 
the  clearing. 

He  started  to  back  away,  then  bolted. 

The  man  rolled  over  and  up  onto  his  knees, 
the  rifle  snatched  toward  his  shoulder.  He 
sighted  without  haste  and  fired.  Then  he  reached 
for  his  hat  and  put  it  on,  and  turned  the  brim 
down  all  around. 

Then  he  got  up. 

Traver  was  a  powerful  man  and  did  not  fall. 
He  could  still  hear  the  echo  and  the  clamor  in 
the  marsh,  and  he  could  not  accept  what  was 
happening  to  him.  He  had  never  really  believed 
it  possible,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  now.  He 
dropped  the  knife  and  staggered,  frowning,  as 
the  man  walked  toward  him.  The  second  bullet 
knocked  him  over  backwards,  down  the  bank, 
and  when  he  came  to  rest,  his  head  lay  under 
water. 

His  instinct  told  him* to  wriggle  a  little  fur- 
ther, to  crawl  away  into  the  reeds.  He  could  not 
move.  He  died. 
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By  STERLING  A.  CALLISEN 

Drawing  by  Steinberg 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  tourists 
can  now  visit  Russia's  greatest  museum — 
an  eye-popping  sight,  even  for  the 
Dean  of  Education  of  the  Metropolitan. 


MY  LARGE,  motherly  Intourist  guide 
was  firmly  negative  that  first  morning  as 
we  stood  talking  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Astoria  in  Leningrad  last  May.  "No,"  she  said, 
"the  Hermitage  is  closed  on  Thursdays." 

Up  to  this  point  the  trip  had  been  perfectly 
simple.  No  baggage  examination  at  the  Russian 
border,  hardly  a  glance  at  my  passport,  the  best 
seat  reserved  for  me  on  the  Russian  plane,  Eng- 
lish personnel  at  the  Riga  and  Leningrad  air- 
ports, and  a  car  to  whisk  me  through  the  sleeping 
city  to  the  hotel  from  the  airfield  the  night  before. 
There  seemed  no  reason,  therefore,  to  step  out  of 
my  role  of  an  "independent"  tourist  at  $30  a 
day  (tout,  including  the  motherly  guide,  compris) 
and  ask  for  special  permission,  as  a  museum 
official,  to  visit  the  collections  on  an  off  day. 

My  guide  pondered  the  situation  for  a  moment 
and  continued:  "Better  we  see  the  outside  of  the 
Hermitage  first,  ft  is  an  important  historical 
monuments."  How  often  during  the  ensuing 
days  1  was  to  be  brought  gently  to  heel  by  her 
"Better  we  .  .  ."  and  how  correctly,  if  inad- 
vertently, her  mixture  of  a  singular  subject  and  a 
plural  substantive  expressed  the  complexity  of 
the  buildings  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  call 
the  Hermitage  Museum. 

The  big  black  Zis  bearing  my  guide  and  myself 
careened  around  the  corner  from  the  hotel 
through  a  narrow  street  spanned  by  a  great  arch 
and  emerged  in  a  vast  square.  There,  stretching 
out  endlessly,  was  the  back  of  the  Winter  Palace. 
The  size,  though  overwhelming  like  everything 


else  in  Leningrad,  was  not  unexpected,  but  no 
one  had  told  me  that  the  walls  were  painted 
apple  green  with  white  trim— and  such  fine, 
juicy,  rococo  trim  at  that!  Around  to  the  right 
we  swept  and  down  Khalturina  Street  past  the 
soberer  facade  of  the  Small  Hermitage  and  drew 
up  with  a  flourish  before  the  huge  portico  of  the 
New  Hermitage.  "Is  better  you  take  a  photo- 
graph of  this,"  my  guide  commanded,  and  1 
dutifully  disembarked  from  the  Zis  to  snap  some 
views  of  the  ten  gigantic  Atlantids  of  highly 
polished  gray  granite  supporting  the  portico. 
They  are  cherished  by  the  modern  Russians  for 
they  are  very  big,  very  heavy,  very  shiny,  and 
very  bourgeois. 

The  history  of  the  Hermitage  Museum,  its 
collection,  and  buildings,  is  substantially  that  of 
Leningrad  itself  from  its  foundation  on  May  16, 
1703,  to  the  present,  ft  was  Peter  the  Great,  of 
course,  who  started  the  ball  rolling.  When  as  a 
young  man  he  visited  Western  Europe  and  was 
impressed  with  the  collections  of  lesser  princes 
than  himself,  he  bought  a  few  paintings  in  his 
beloved  Holland  and  somewhere  acquired  an 
Aphrodite  of  the  Medici  type— the  so-called 
Tauridan  Venus.  In  1718  he  issued  a  ukase  to 
the  effect  that  all  finds  of  antique  objects  would 
be  purchased  by  the  crown,  a  law  enforced 
throughout  succeeding  generations. 

Peter's  efforts  were  nothing,  however,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Catherine  the  Great,  a  verita- 
ble glutton  of  a  collector  ("Je  ne  sxus  pas 
amatrice,  mats  glouton")  who  had  unlimited 
funds,  numerous  and  willing  agents,  and— be- 
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cause  of  unsettled  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Western  Europe— a  rare  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  great  number  of  outstanding  collec- 
tions without  worrying  about  laws  prohibiting 
the  export  of  national  treasure  so  common  today. 
Unlike  the  modern  museum  director,  she  was  not 
hampered  by  considerations  of  quality,  taste,  art 
history,  or  authenticity,  and  by  a  single  brief 
letter  to  her  representatives  abroad  swept  up 
whole  truckloads  of  art— 10,000  cameos  and  intag- 
lios, 20,000  drawings,  150,000  prints,  and  a  thou- 
sand or  so  outstanding  paintings,  to  say  nothing 
of  tons  of  knickknacks.  Indeed  she  was  a  splendid 
Empress  who  never  did  things  by  halves  in  public 
or  in  private. 

Catherine's  mother-in-law,  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth Petrovna,  had  constructed  the  Winter 
Palace  containing  over  a  thousand  rooms  in  17(32. 
But  Catherine  hated  Elizabeth,  and  her  Baroque 
palace  as  well,  so  when  she  in  turn  came  to 
power  she  built  the  more  severe  adjoining 
pavilion,  the  Hermitage  (also  called  the  "Little 
Hermitage")  where  she  could  relax  informally 
among  her  art  treasures.  Just  for  good  measure 
she  added  a  loggia— an  exact  replica  of  the  one 
decorated  by  Raphael  and  his  school  in  the 
Vatican  and  surely  the  largest  color  reproduction 
of  all  time.  Next,  in  1771,  another  museum 
building  was  added,  now  designated  as  the  "Old 
Hermitage"  for  some  reason  that  escapes  me, 
and  in  1850  a  further  addition,  the  "New"  or 
"State  Hermitage." 

Before  the  October  Revolution,  then,  what  we 
know  as  the  Hermitage  Museum  consisted  of 
three  connected  buildings  of  very  considerable 
extent  but,  after  the  confiscation  of  the  Czarist 
collections  as  well  of  those  of  private  individuals 
and  the  churches,  the  vast  Winter  Palace  was 
added  to  the  whole  covey  (or  perhaps  pride)  of 
Hermitages.  My  guide  was  vindicated:  "It  is  an 
important  historical  monuments." 

"Is  better  you  buy  a  catalogue  of  the  Her- 
mitage," said  my  guide  after  we  returned  to  the 
hotel  and,  having  produced  one  published  just 
last  year  in  English,  in  anticipation  of  possible 
American  tourists,  she  left  me  to  my  own  devices. 
To  the  professional  museum  man  the  catalogues 
of  sister  institutions  are  always  fascinating,  prin- 
cipally for  what  they  don't  say.  One  quotation 
from  the  introduction  will  suffice: 

"The  Communist  party  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment pay  great  attention  to  preserving  the 
artistic  legacy  of  the  past  [Aside:  Lunachasky's 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  did  do  an  excellent 
job  from  the  first,  even  if  subsequently  a  good 
many  of  the  best  paintings  were  sold  to  Mi. 


Mellon  and  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington.  And  while  we're  at  it,  whose  legacy 
of  what  past?  This  is  the  most  favored  museum 
cliche  the  world  over]  and  making  fine  works 
of  art  available  to  the  widest  possible  public 
[Aside:  at  three  rubles  a  head  whereas  the  dirty 
capitalists  let  their  wage  slaves  in  free].  At  the 
present  time  the  number  of  items  exhibited 
exceeds  two  million  [Aside:  oh  my  aching  feet!]. 
During  1954  alone  1,250,000  people  visited  the 
Hermitage  [Aside:  not  bad,  not  bad].  In  arrang- 
ing the  exhibits  the  Museum  workers  [Aside: 
"workers,"  please  note,  rather  than  conservators 
or  curators]  proceeded  from  the  Marxist-Leninist 
teachings  on  the  development  of  society."  [Aside: 
now  what  on  earth?  There  is  nothing  in  Dos 
Kapital  about  museums,  though  Marx  wrote 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  as  to  Lenin— well,  I've  never  read  more  than 
a  fraction  of  his  works  .  .  .  there's  a  lot  about 
crushing  the  opposition  and  uniform  action  of 
the  party,  but  museums?  And  what  about  a  word 
from  Stalin?] 

Subsequently,  when  I  asked  the  charming  and 
urbane  Dr.  Artamonov  what  was  implied  by  this 
statement  he  blandly  replied,  "Oh,  we  arrange 
the  collections  chronologically  according  to  geo- 
graphical areas."  Alas,  this  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  capitalistic  countries  for  nearly  a  century. 

I  turned  to  the  excellent  floor  plan  of  the 
Museum  and  realized  finally  what  I'd  let  myself 
in  for.  There  were  three  stories  of  corridors  and 
staircases  and  passageways  and  rooms  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  dozens  and  dozens  of  them 
distributed  about  in  the  three  "Hermitages"  and 
the  Winter  Palace. 

The  trick  was  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  how  this  maze  of  galleries,  the  objects  they 
contained,  and  the  1,200  or  so  people  'who 
worked  there  were  organized.  The  catalogue 
made  it  clear  that  the  collections  are  divided 
among  six  departments,  three  of  which  deal  with 
the  territories  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  three  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  emphasis  on  things  Rus- 
sian is  perfectly  understandable.  After  all,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  tribes 
and  nations,  having  the  most  diverse  languages, 
cultures,  and  historical  backgrounds.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  weld  them  into  a  coherent  whole  and 
so  the  Soviet  government  is  not  averse  to  exact- 
ing from  a  huge  part  of  the  collections  of  the 
Hermitage  their  legitimate  propaganda  value  by 
emphasizing  how  much  the  civilization  of  each 
minority  has  contributed  to  the  whole.  Further- 
more, these  are  the  only  departments  with  a 
future.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  art  objects  from 
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foreign  countries  has  been  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  Hermitage  since  the  Bolshevik 
revolution;  there  are  no  private  donors  left  and 
no  art  dealers.  The  few  recent  acquisitions 
appear  to  be  official  gifts  made  by  friendly 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  extensive 
and  well-organized  program  of  excavation  and 
historical  research  in  Russian  territories,  com- 
menced under  the  Czars  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  has  been  pursued  even  more  ener- 
getically under  the  Communists. 

The  Department  of  Western  Art,  in  default 
of  any  set  program  of  acquisition  based  on  art 
history,  represents  mostly  the  personal  whims  of 
the  former  Russian  court  and  wealthy  bour- 
geoisie. As  a  result  one  has  a  feeling  of  a  sort 
of  omnivorous  ingathering,  of  sheer  bulk  which 
strikes  one  as  typically  Russian  (and  not  un- 
known in  the  United  States).  Furthermore,  the 
noble  collectors  bought  what  was  currently  fash- 
ionable. Being  a  bit  behind  the  times,  they 
never  went  in  heavily  for  primitives,  whether 
ftalian  or  Northern  (though  there  are  some  in 
the  Museum),  but  concentrated  on  Venetian 
painting  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  the  Baroque  of  northern  Italy, 
as  well  as  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and 
the  Dutch  "Little  Masters."  Interestingly 
enough,  Vermeer,  whose  popularity  stems  from 
the  early  twentieth  century,  is  lacking. 

The  French  artists  found  a  ready  market,  since 
the  Russian  upper  classes— from  the  eighteenth 
century  on— looked  up  to  France  as  the  intel- 
lectual leader  of  Europe.  The  English  canvases 
had  a  certain  snob  appeal  for  them  and  Cath- 
erine the  Great  actually  ordered  several  from 
Reynolds;  the  Spanish  paintings  on  the  other 
hand  were  acquired  largely  by  the  purchase  of 
a  collection  belonging  to  one  of  Spain's  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Czar.  Nor  was  it  surprising  to  see 
so  many  relatively  unknown  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  German,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and 
Austrian  masters  listed  in  the  guidebook.  Ac- 
tually Russian  collectors,  when  left  to  their  own 
choice,  bought  just  about  as  much  popular  genre 
painting  as  did  collectors  elsewhere.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  if  a  museum  stresses  Art  (with 
a  capital  A)  much  of  this  sort  of  painting  is  now 
hidden  in  storerooms,  whereas  the  Hermitage, 
which  puts  emphasis  on  cultural  history,  hangs 
such  canvases  as  part  of  the  social  pattern.  This 
much  could  be  learned  from  the  catalogue. 

On  Friday  morning  my  guide  and  I  were 
ready  at  the  Museum's  entrance  on  the  Neva 
embankment  when  the  doors  swung  open  at 
eleven.    For  the  next  six  days  I  was  to  start 
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at  the  same  moment  and,  save  for  an  hour  for 
lunch,  keep  at  it  until  closing  time  at  six,  yet  I 
never  managed  even  to  skim  the  huge  collection. 
In  the  end  the  Hermitage  defeated  me  by  its  very 
size  as  in  the  past  Russia  herself  had  overcome 
so  many  would-be  conquerors.  As  a  visiting  fire- 
man I  was  swept  through  a  large  hall  containing 
the  usual  museum  paraphernalia— cloak  rooms, 
sales  desks,  ticket  booths,  and  ticket  takers 
Climbing  a  magnificent  marble  staircase,  we 
were  surrounded  by  white  and  gold  rococo  of 
the  rather  heavy  German  variety,  paired  red 
granite  columns  with  gilded  composite  capitals 
and  a  painted  ceiling— one  of  the  few  portions  of 
the  Winter  Palace  retaining  its  original  decora- 
tions. 

MALACHITE    FOR    THE  MASSES 

TH  E  visitors  who  entered  with  us  were  in- 
distinguishable from  the  crowds  on  the 
sidewalks  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  the  great  main 
street  of  Leningrad.  Shabby,  mute,  earnest,  look- 
ing intently  at  everything,  some  were  touring  the 
museum  alone,  many  with  a  friend  or  two  or 
in  whole  families,  more  in  groups  of  thirty  to 
sixty  under  the  leadership  of  a  guide,  and  always 
the  ubiquitous  soldiers,  lean  and  bronzed,  wear- 
ing  felt  slippers  to  protect  the  marquetry  floors 
from  their  hobnail  boots. 

Their  chief  interest,  as  might  be  expected,  lay 
in  the  galleries  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
the  History  of  Russian  Culture.  These  contain 
endless  memorabilia  of  Peter  the  Great,  now 
exalted  as  a  sort  of  demigod,  and  of  various 
wars,  all  of  which  have  become  patriotic.  There 
is  considerable  emphasis  on  ingenious  machines 
invented  at  an  early  period— mostly  by  serfs  who, 
because  their  masters  gave  them  little  or  no 
encouragement,  got  nowhere  with  their  bright 
ideas.  The  lesson  is  planned  to  be  obvious.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  historical  displays  are  those 
rooms  of  the  Winter  Palace  which  still  remain 
intact  and  they  are  indeed  fun  for  anyone:  the 
incredible  Malachite  Hall  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  the  Pavilion  Hall  with  its  great 
chandeliers  and  cases  of  mechanical  gold  animals, 
the  so-called  throne  room  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  large  Throne  Hall.  But  even  these  splendors 
the  visitors  took  in  their  stride. 

Aside  from  the  Russian  historical  exhibitions, 
the  other  really  popular  area,  as  in  every 
"mixed"  art  museum,  is  the  paintings.  The  Rus- 
sians appeared  well  aware  of  the  artistic  high- 
lights and  grouped  themselves  thickly  about  the 
"three-starred"  pictures.  A  surprising  number  of 
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the  gallery-goers  spoke  French,  German,  or  Eng- 
lish and  expressed  their  views  on  the  paintings 
to  ine  freely  whenever  they  saw  me  taking  notes. 
One  earnest  young  man  who  saw  me  engrossed 
in  a  mildly  abstract  Matisse  engaged  me  in  quite 
an  argument  and  ended  triumphantly: 

"That  is  not  a  good  painting.  It  is  not  the 
way  trees  and  people  look." 

The  people  seemed  in  fact  to  prefer  the  anec- 
dotal type  of  painting,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
very  lush  "Venus  and  Cupid,"  one  of  the  few 
"sexy"  canvases  in  the  Museum,  was  also  a  prime 
favorite.  Paintings  by  the  Le  Nains  and  Greuze 
receive  official  blessing,  the  former  because  of 
their  realistic  representations  of  peasant  life  and 
the  latter  because  he  was  touted  by  Diderot. 

Many  of  the  individual  visitors  purchased  the 
excellent  catalogues  and  followed  docilely  the 
suggested  itineraries.  Certainly  my  guide  was 
upset  whenever  I  showed  any  signs  of  breaking 
away  from  the  prescribed  path.  1  unexpectedly 
caught  sight  of  some  Italian  fifteenth-century 
sculpture  in  an  adjoining  room  to  the  right, 
number  16,  when  I  was  taking  notes  on  some 
rather  dull  primitives  in  room  number  4,  and 
I  ventured  a  sidewise  jog— only  to  be  set  on  my 
course  by  the  usual  admonishment,  "Is  better  we 
take  up  the  rooms  in  order,  so  it  is  planned.  .  .  ." 
And  she  was  even  more  horrified  when  I  pro- 
posed blandly  working  from  Picasso,  whom  we 
came  upon  first  late  one  afternoon,  backwards 
through  the  French  paintings.  "Is  better  we 
begin,  as  planned,  from  the  beginning,"  so  we 
marched  with  averted  gaze  through  seventeen 
rooms  until  we  were  safely  back  in  the  eighteenth 
century  with  Greuze,  from  which  point  on  the 
following  morning  I  once  more  reached  Picasso. 

In  the  painting  galleries  95  per  cent  of  the 
labels  were  in  Russian  and  English,  apparently 
dating  back  to  the  reorganization  in  1932,  so 
that  my  guide  could  only  stand  about  idly.  She 
did,  however,  at  my  request  translate  portions 
of  the  talks  given  by  two  of  the  docents  conduc- 
ting parties  and  I  was  favorably  impressed  by 
their  presentation.  On  one  other  occasion  my 
guide  was  of  real  service  in  this  same  area.  It 
was  a  Sunday  and,  by  consulting  the  ticket  takers, 
I  found  some  30,000  visitors  were  actually  in  the 
Museum.  A  good  percentage  of  them  appeared 
gathered  about  the  two  Madonnas  ascribed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I  wanted  to  take  another 
careful  look  at  the  pictures  with  a  magnifying 
glass  and  was  hovering  unhappily  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  dense  knot  of  humanity. 

"Is  better  they  get  out  of  your  way,"  came  the 
war  cry,  and  my  guide  dove  in,  both  arms  flail- 


ing with  a  sort  of  swimming  motion.  Miracu- 
lously a  path  was  cleared  and  to  my  intense 
embarrassment  everyone  stood  aside  without  a 
murmer  until  I  had  finished— whereupon  the 
waves  of  humanity  washed  back!  Had  this  been 
in  my  native  land  .  .  . 

TIERS    OF    OLD  MASTERS 

TH  E  foreign  visitor,  always  with  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  will  want  to  see  the 
collections  of  paintings,  but  they  are  so  huge, 
filling  some  117  rooms,  that  only  a  few  rather 
general  remarks  are  in  order.  The  lighting  on  a 
clear  day  is  fairly  good,  the  condition  of  the 
pictures  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of 
the  works  remarkably  high;  but  many  of  the 
galleries  are  hung  in  the  cluttered,  old-fashioned 
method  almost  from  floor  to  ceiling,  reminiscent 
of  the  prewar  Louvre. 

There  are  a  number  of  obvious  masterpieces 
such  as,  in  the  Italian  section,  the  magnificent 
Giorgione  "Judith,"  which  is  somehow  larger  and 
lovelier  than  one  would  believe  from  black-and- 
white  reproductions;  the  Titian  "Danae,"  per- 
haps not  so  pleasing  as  the  version  in  Naples, 
and  his  oversentimental  "Repentant  Magda- 
lene"; Veronese's  "Descent  from  the  Cross," 
much  more  sincere  and  powerful  than  most  of 
his  work;  and  the  "Nativity  of  the  Virgin"  (or  of 
John  the  Baptist?)  by  Tintoretto  which  would 
be  outstanding  in  any  gallery.  Besides  these,  a 
host  of  Guardis,  Canalettos,  and  Tiepolos  are 
tucked  away.  Two  Madonnas  are  ascribed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Benois  "Madonna" 
representing  a  very  young  Virgin  offering  the 
Child  a  flower  is  just  queer  enough  to  be  by  him 
and  certainly  the  original  gives  quite  a  different 
impression  than  any  reproduction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slicked  up  Litta  "Madonna  Nursing 
Her  Babe"  is  by  one  of  his  school.  Two  of  the 
best  known  Hermitage  Raphaels,  the  "St.  George 
and  the  Dragon"  and  the  "Alba  Madonna"  have 
found  their  way  to  the  other  pole— to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  Washington,  but  the  Hermitage 
still  has  the  delicious  little  Conestabile  "Ma- 
donna," an  early  work  but  a  gem  of  a  painting. 
Speaking  of  early  works,  Caravaggio  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  canvas  but  that  of  extra- 
ordinary fine  quality— a  lute  player  in  a 
white  blouse  standing  back  of  a  table  littered 
with  musical  scores,  a  viol,  and  a  heap  of  fruit 
behind  which,  on  the  extreme  left,  stands  a  vase 
of  flowers. 

Each  visitor,  however,  will  discover  his  own 
quite  unexpected  favorites.    Mine  were  three 
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paintings  by  Crespi:  "A  Self-Portrait,"  "The 
Laundress,"  and  "Men  Drawing  Wine  in  a 
Cellar,"  done  in  soft  warm  browns.  The  charm- 
ing little  curator  of  Western  art  giggled  with 
pleasure  when  I  told  him  that  if  he  missed  any 
of  the  three  in  the  next  few  days  he  had  but  to 
give  orders  to  have  my  luggage  searched  at  the 
border. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  occupy 
somewhat  fewer  rooms  than  the  Italian  but, 
being  smaller,  are  packed  in  more  closely  and 
form  a  very  rich  offering.  Again  the  primitives, 
such  as  Roger  van  der  Weyden's  "St.  Luke  Paint- 
ing the  Virgin"  (inferior  to  the  version  in  Bos- 
ton) are  rather  disappointing  but  there  is  a  truly 
bewildering  array  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
masters— Ostade,  van  Goyen,  Cuyp,  Potter,  Steen, 
Terborch,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Metsu,  Dou,  and 
so  forth.  The  highlight  of  course  is  the  gallery 
containing  forty-two  paintings  by  Rembrandt, 
thirty-three  of  them  signed  (for  what  that  is 
worth!).  As  luck  would  have  it  six  were  this 
spring  in  Amsterdam  on  loan  and  the  others  had 
to  be  seen  temporarily  displayed  at  Moscow,  but 
under  normal  conditions  the  "Danae,"  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  the  "Flora"  alone 
would  compensate  for  a  trip  to  Leningrad.  One 
is  confronted  by  a  large  gallery  full  of  run-of-the- 
mill  Van  Dycks,  many  from  the  former  Walpole 
collection  in  Houghton  Hall.  Rubens  and  his 
assistants  also  have  a  room  to  themselves.  The 
portrait  of  the  Archduchess  Isabella's  maid  draws 
one's  attention  at  once  and  must  be  by  the  master 
himself,  but  otherwise  most  of  the  finished 
canvases  are  less  exciting  than  the  sketches,  such 
as  those  for  the  decorations  set  up  in  Antwerp 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand's  tri- 
umphal entry  in  1635. 

If  possible  the  French  paintings  represent  an 
even  higher  average  in  quality.  One  may  view  a 
gallery  of  Poussin;  another  of  Claude  Lorrain 
including  his  well-known  series  of  "Morning," 
"Noon,"  "Evening,"  and  "Night";  a  dozen  or  so 
each  of  Watteau  (his  very  early  "Savoyard  with 
His  Marmot"  among  them),  Lancret,  Boucher, 
and  Chardin;  Fragonard's  superb  "Stolen  Kiss"; 
a  truly  horrible  "Sappho  and  Phaon"  by  David; 
and  a  room  of  the  Barbizon  School.  But  the  real 
strength  lies  in  paintings  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. All  of  the  Impressionists  are  superbly 
represented:  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Degas,  Pis- 
sarro,  and  Sisley;  and  at  present,  at  least,  the 
holdings  of  the  Hermitage  have  been  augmented 
by  loans  from  the  Pushkin  Gallery  in  Moscow. 
Just  to  give  some  idea  of  mere  quantity  there 
were  nineteen  Cezannes  from  very  early  to  1904; 
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seventeen  Gauguins;  twenty-one  Marquets— al- 
ways a  favorite  in  northern  Europe;  twelve  Bon- 
nards  and  twenty  Matisses.  Last  but  not  least 
one  may  see  twenty-four  Picassos,  the  earliest 
canvas  from  his  Blue  Period,  1903,  down  through 
some  exciting  examples  of  his  Negro  phase 
painted  in  1910,  but— save  for  a  "Dove  of  Peace" 
poster  for  the  Second  World  Peace  Congress  of 
1950— not  a  hint  of  his  later  work.  Whether  any 
are  owned  by  the  Hermitage  I  never  discovered 
—certainly  cubist  and  non-objective  art  Avas  not 
on  display.  Can  it  be  that  whereas  the  capitalists 
buy  pretty  freely  from  a  Communist  artist  like 
Picasso  his  avowed  pals  don't?  The  implications 
are  worth  pondering. 

What  incidentally  about  Russian  paintings? 
None  are  in  the  Hermitage.  Paintings  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  time  of  the  October 
Revolution  are  in  the  Russian  Museum,  which 
was  founded  in  1895  and  occupies  the  former 
Mikhailovsky  Palace;  post-revolutionary  art  is 
placed  in  a  new  building  especially  erected  for 
this  purpose.  Communist  writers  insist,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  art  museums  in  Leningrad  do 
not  overlap  in  interest  and  effort  as  they  do  in 
capitalist  countries. 

SCYTHIAN  COWBOYS 
AND    THE    CZAR'S  GOLD 

IF  Y  O  U  survive  the  trek  through  the  paint- 
ing galleries,  what  next?  For  the  Oriental 
enthusiast  there  is  the  Department  of  the  His- 
tory of  Culture  and  Art  of  Foreign  Countries 
of  the  East,  rich  in  fine  old  Chinese  porcelains 
and  paintings,  Mogul  miniatures,  and  objects 
excavated  in  Sinkiang  by  the  Russians  from  1898 
to  1915.  The  Department  of  the  History  of  the 
Culture  of  the  Ancient  World  is  mainly  for  the 
specialist— except  for  the  very  abundant  Greek 
material  from  the  Black  Sea  region.  If  you 
are  fascinated  by  romantic  names— Bokhara, 
Samarkand,  Tashkent,  the  Caucasus,  and  enjoy 
unusual,  provincial  art  embodying  numerous 
artistic  currents,  then  you  will  be  in  for  all  sorts 
of  surprises  among  the  Islamic  and  pre-Islamic 
collections  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of 
the  History  of  the  Culture  and  Art  of  the  People 
of  the  Soviet  East.  You  may  note  in  passing  how 
the  word  "culture"  keeps  cropping  up  in  all  these 
departmental  titles  and— just  a  suggestion— if  you 
are  a  label  reader  be  sure  to  have  your  guide 
along;  you  will  encounter  no  more  bilingual 
signs  after  leaving  the  paintings  galleries. 

Even  if  your  time  is  restricted  and  you  have 
been  able  only  to  rush  through  the  paintings 
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and  a  bit  of  the  Russian  History  Department, 
there  is  still  an  absolute  must  as  far  as  the  public 
galleries  are  concerned:  those  of  the  Department 
of  Primitive  Culture  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Most 
foreigners  can  take  the  first  rooms  pretty  rapidly, 
but  do  look  at  the  figure  of  a  woman  carved 
from  a  mammoth  tusk  found  near  Voronezh  in 
the  Ukraine  and  dating  (it  is  said)  about 
40,000  b.c.  Though  the  head  and  feet  are  miss- 
ing, her  exaggerated  breasts,  belly,  and  buttocks 
remind  one  instantly  of  figurines  of  the  cave-man 
period  found  clear  across  Europe.  Here  is  an 
enigma  that  gives  one  pause.  Further  along  you 
will  come  upon  finds  from  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  region  produced  by  Greek  craftsmen  or 
natives  trained  by  Hellenes  for  Scythian  rulers 
who  in  turn  controlled  the  grain  and  lumber 
supplies  so  important  to  barren  Greece. 

Certainly  the  high  point  is  the  great  silver 
amphora  dating  from  the  fourth  century  b.cv 
found  in  the  burial  mound  of  a  Scythian  chief 
near  Nikopol.  It  stands  about  three  feet  high 
and,  though  classical  in  shape,  is  decorated  by  a 
delicate  frieze  in  relief  of  Scythians,  dressed  in 
their  characteristic  long  trousers,  roping  and 
breaking  horses. 

But  even  more  exciting  are  the  burial  offerings 
—wonderfully  preserved  by  the  cold,  water-logged 
condition  of  the  soil— from  tumuli  recently  exca- 
vated in  the  Altai  territory.  This  is  a  hilly  region 
in  south-central  Siberia  near  the  Outer  Mon- 
golian border,  rich  in  gold  and  known  vaguely  to 
Herodotus  as  the  land  of  the  Arimaspi.  The 
natives  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  were 
in  touch  through  trade  with  China,  Iran,  and  the 
Hellenistic  world,  and  their  art  reflects  these 
influences  as  well  as  their  local  taste.  Among  the 
exhibits  is  the  oldest  surviving  clipped  woolen 
rug,  the  center  filled  with  rosettes  of  a  soft  red, 
surrounded  by  an  inner  border  of  griffins  and 
deer,  and  an  outer  border  of  helmeted  horsemen 
in  yellow  and  brown.  Another  large  rug  or 
grave  hanging  is  of  white  felt  with  repeated 
friezes  of  figures  representing  a  goddess  seated 
on  a  throne  holding  a  sacred  tree  and  ap- 
proached by  a  mustached  horseman,  his  cloak 
flapping  behind,  all  done  in  bright-colored  felt 
applique.  You  will  be  fascinated  by  the  fantastic, 
bright  blue  masks  with  red  reindeer  horns  worn 
by  the  horses  killed  and  buried  with  their  master. 
The  Curator  who  accompanied  me  hazarded  the 
theory  that  the  Eastern  Scyths,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse,  had  tamed  the  reindeer 
and,  holding  them  in  greater  veneration,  dis- 
guised the  steeds  for  ritual  purposes  before  sacri- 
ficing them. 


But  let  me  warn  you  this  is  not  quite  the  end. 
Hidden  away  is  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  and 
one  which  I  nearly  missed.  Almost  the  first  ques- 
tion the  Director,  Dr.  Artamonov,  addressed  to 
me  during  my  interview  with  him  was: 

"Have  you  seen  the  Treasure  of  the  Czars?" 

I  had  visions  of  Faberge  diamond-encrusted 
Easter  eggs  and,  realizing  that  the  time  at  my 
disposal  was  all  too  brief,  answered  with  a  curt, 
"No." 

"But  you  must  see  them.  When  will  it  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  visit  the  Treasury— today, 
tomorrow?" 

"Well,  tomorrow  at  eleven?"  thinking  I  could 
get  it  over  with  rapidly. 

"Good!  Tomorrow  at  eleven." 

My  guide  was  visibly  impressed.  "Is  better  we 
should  be  on  time"  was  her  opinion,  and  so 
we  were.  They  conducted  us  to  a  small  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Old  Hermitage  and 
inscribed  our  names  in  a  ledger  while  my  guide 
checked  her  handbag.  Then  a  great  steel  door 
was  thrown  open,  lights  were  turned  on  and— 
stretching  almost  from  floor  to  ceiling  were  case 
after  case  jam-packed  with  thousands  of  gold 
objects,  and  nothing  but  gold.  They  had  come 
from  finds  and  excavations  in  Southern  Russia 
and  Western  Siberia:  the  art  of  Hellenistic 
Greece,  of  Scythia,  and  of  the  Migrations.  I  had 
intended  to  spend  at  most  an  hour;  it  was 
3:00  p.m.  before  I  thought  of  tearing  myself 
away.  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else 
in  the  world!  Unforgettable  is  a  Greek  earring 
of  the  Hellenistic  period  in  the  form  of  a  four- 
horse  chariot  driven  by  a  Victory,  perfect  in 
every  detail  yet  smaller  than  a  dime.  More 
Eastern  in  style  is  a  small  vase  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury b.c.  from  Kerch,  decorated  with  figures  of 
Scythians  binding  up  each  other's  wounds  while 
one  man  pulls  with  his  fingers  another's  tooth  as 
was  done  in  the  Far  East  until  fifty  years  ago. 
Because  of  the  light  this  vase  throws  on  ancient 
customs,  reproductions  of  it  are  being  placed  in 
schools  throughout  Russia. 

Finally  there  are  the  objects  which  appear  to 
be  wholly  the  artistic  expression  of  the  indigenous 
people,  such  as  the  massive  gold  shield  boss  in 
the  form  of  a  stag,  its  antlers  forming  a  beautiful 
abstract  pattern  along  its  back,  its  feet  drawn  up 
and  twisted  beneath  it,  the  body  given  in  simple, 
generalized  planes.  Oh,  yes!  There  were  two 
rooms  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
jewelry,  but  they  seemed  vulgar  and  feeble  in 
comparison.  As  my  guide  remarked,  breaking 
stride  for  once:  "Is  best  not  to  miss  the  Czarist 
Treasures."  Best  indeed! 


Dan  Lacv 
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Congress  is  about  to  plunse  into  crucial 
debate  on  how  we  ought  to  use  our  main  weapon 
— money — to  accomplish  America  s  aims  abroad. 
Here  are  the  facts  on  which  it  will  base  its 
decision  .  .  .  and  a  guess  at  what  it  will  cost. 

TH  E  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East  made  it  painfully  clear  that  the 
order  we  had  tried  to  maintain  in  that  area  is 
hopelessly  unstable.  Sources  of  the  instability 
include  pathological  nationalism,  racial  and 
religious  hatreds,  embittered  reactions  to  West- 
ern contempt,  and  inexperience  in  responsible 
government.  But  Poverty  is  its  basis,  the  pov- 
erty that  everywhere  underlies  these  specific 
miseries— and  not  only  the  fact  of  poverty,  but 
also  the  frustrating  hopelessness  of  being  so 
mired  in  want  that  no  way  out  is  visible.  It 
was  no  accident  that  the  recent  tragic  round 
of  events  was  touched  off  by  the  abrupt  and 
humiliating  withdrawal  of  American  support 
from  the  Aswan  Dam  project,  one  of  the  few 
symbols  of  ultimate  escape  from  the  economic 
morass. 

The  area's  poverty  itself  cannot  be  removed 
in  our  lifetime.  What  is  important  is  that  its 
people  experience  the  beginnings  of  steady, 
peaceful  development  and  see  for  themselves 
that  orderly  growth  can  bring  real  and  individual 
rewards.  This  is  now  going  to  be  doublv  diffi- 
cult to  bring  about.  The  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  far  into  chaos 
that  only  drastic  action,  if  that,  can  restore  its 
peoples'  faith  in  their  economic  future.  What 
is  even  more  disturbing,  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  much  of  Latin  America,  about 
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to  create  or  sustain  a  sense  of  economic  progress 
there  can  quickly  lead  to  a  situation  as  difficult 
as  that  in  the  Middle  East.  In  die  world's 
hungry  half,  as  far  as  America's  role  is  con- 
cerned, time  is  indeed  running-  out. 

Most  of  the  world's  people  outside  Europe 
and  North  America  still  live  in  a  simple  village 
society,  practicing  subsistence  agriculture.  In 
many  ways,  their  life  has  grown  poorer  and  more 
desperate  over  the  past  two  or  three  generations, 
as  more  and  more  of  them  have  pressed  harder 
and  harder  upon  their  wasting  soil  resources. 
The  people  of  these  countries  have  generally 
shared  in  modern  economic  life  onlv  when  the\ 
lived  in  large  cities,  or  onlv  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  raw  materials— like  rubber  and  tin 
and  jute— which  was  financed  and  controlled  by 
foreign  businessmen. 

The  already  frail  economies  of  these  countries 
were  disrupted— indeed  almost  destroyed— by  the 
decade  of  war,  insurrection,  and  civil  disorder 
which  followed  1939.  Trade  patterns  were  shat- 
tered: factories  and  railroads  wore  out  and 
broke  down  when  replacement  parts  could  not 
be  obtained:  and  markets  disappeared.  By  1949 
die  economies  of  the  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  and  even  of  all  but  the  most  for- 
tunate ol  Latin  American  countries,  had  sunk 
far  below  their  already  pitiful  prewar  levels. 
Many  of  them  faced  famine  and  collapse.  This 
background  for  President  Truman's  proposal  of 
Point  IV  may  help  explain  die  almost  hysterical 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received  in  the 
so-called  "underdeveloped"  areas. 

Since  then  five  important  things  have  hap- 
pened. First,  several  years  of  relative  peace  and 
stability— except  in  Korea  and  Indochina— have 
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enabled  the  traditional  economies  to  regain  most 
of  their  prewar  effectiveness:  roads  and  railroads 
have  been  restored,  and  people  have  settled  back 
into  the  rhythms  of  work  and  trade.  Second,  the 
Korean  war  created  a  sudden  demand  for  mili- 
tary raw  materials,  a  dramatic  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  producers  of  rubber,  oil,  tin,  jute,  chrome, 
manganese,  and  other  needed  items.  Third,  after 
a  slip  backward,  the  boom  of  the  past  two  years 
in  North  America  and  Europe  has  been  reflected, 
though  rather  feebly,  in  a  steady  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  underdeveloped  areas— especially 
oil  and  coffee.  Fourth,  the  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  several  years  in  South  Asia,  pro- 
ducing abnormally  large  rice  and  wheat  harvests. 
And  finally,  the  efforts  at  internal  development 
in  many  of  the  countries  have  begun  to  yield 
significant  returns  in  the  simpler  sectors  of  their 
economies. 

As  a  result,  per  capita  income  has  been  rising, 
though  not  rapidly;  conditions  of  life  have  im- 
proved; and  acute  famine  is  no  longer  a  threat. 
But  this  improvement  is  shallow.  Per  capita 
agricultural  production  throughout  most  of  the 
area  is  still  A\ell  below  even  prewar  levels;  in 
Burma,  for  example,  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  food  is  grown  per  person  as  in  1938.  And 
there  are  disturbing  aspects  to  even  the  limited 
progress  that  has  been  made.  It  still  depends  on 
largely  uncontrollable  outside  factors,  such  as 
foreign  markets  or  the  weather.  Two  or  three 
successive  failures  of  the  monsoon  might  reduce 
India  to  a  starvation  level,  and  a  marked  busi- 
ness relapse  in  Europe  or  America  could  wipe 
out  most  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  half-dozen  years  in  the  under- 
developed countries. 

WHAT  WE'VE  DONE, 
AND    NOT  DONE 

REAL  progress  has  been  made,  however,  in 
clearing  the  way  for  future  growth.  In  1949 
few  underdeveloped  countries  could  have  made 
much  use  of  outside  aid.  Neither  we  nor  they 
knew  what  their  real  problems  were,  or  for  that 
matter  what  was  required  for  economic  growth 
in  general.  Plans  for  development  were  non- 
existent or  fanciful.  Inexperienced  civil  servants 
were  rarely  capable  of  handling  the  complex 
problems  of  taxation,  budget,  currency  regula- 
tion, and  inflation  control  involved  in  economi< 
growth;  and  tremendous  health,  sanitation,  and 
education  programs  were  needed  everywhere 
before  true  "development"  could  begin.  There 
were  no  established  channels  for  aid,  and  we 


were  as  inexperienced  in  giving  it  as  they  were 
in  using  it.  Today,  in  most  countries,  these 
barriers  to  future  progress  have  been  visibly 
lowered. 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  now  is  very 
different.  In  the  early  stages  of  development 
much  could  be  accomplished  with  very  little 
capital,  by  organizing  half-employed  rural  labor 
to  use  hand  tools  on  community  projects,  such 
as  building  roads  or  digging  wells.  Better  seed 
could  be  introduced  and  more  efficient  farming 
methods  taught.  Sanitation  projects  could  be 
built.  Cottage  industries  could  lie  developed. 
But  these  limited  means  are  no  longer  adequate. 
Many  underdeveloped  countries  are  now  reach- 
ing a  point  where  their  need  is  not  for  more 
such  projects  but  for  outside  capital,  soon  and 
in  quantity. 

Food  production  per  person  must  now  be  in- 
creased, radically  and  quickly.  Any  reclamation 
project  to  accomplish  this  will  require  dams  and 
power  installations,  which  mean  major  capital 
imports.  Industry  is  equally  essential,  and  not 
merely  village  handicrafts,  but  productive  fac- 
tories which  will  show  the  full  benefits  of  mod- 
ern technology.  This  means  even  more  capital. 
And  neither  industry  nor  agriculture  can  survive 
without  increased  power  supply  and  radically 
improved  transportation— again  more  capital. 
The  economic  development  of  two  continents 
is  threatening  to  grind  to  a  halt,  before  momen- 
tum can  be  achieved,  simply  because  it  is  capital- 
starved  at  the  crucial  point. 

Our  competitors  and  imitators,  the  Russians, 
have  already  begun  to  exploit  this  situation  with 
attractive,  if  entangling,  offers.  Russian  grain 
elevators,  hydro-electric  plants,  and  irrigation 
installations  are  being  built  or  planned  in 
Afghanistan;  a  Russian  steel  mill  is  under  way 
in  India:  a  Russian  technological  institute  is 
announced  for  Rangoon;  a  Russian  nuclear 
physics  laboratory  is  designed  for  Egypt;  Rus- 
sian fertilizer  mills  rise  in  Yugoslavia.  All  told, 
Russian  economic  aid  to  countries  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc  now  totals  at  least  $600  million  and 
may  have  risen  to  SI  billion.  Soviet  offers  are 
dangling  before  other  hard-pressed  countries  in 
Asia  and  the  Near  East  and  Latin  America  as 
well. 

Some  of  this  Russian  aid  is  as  clumsy  and  in- 
effective as  were  our  own  earl)  assistance  projects, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  reality.  It  is 
the  more  appealing  (o  many  countries,  especially 
in  Asia,  because  in  offering  it  the  Russians  sa\, 
in  effect:  "We,  like  you,  were  once  poor  and 
weak  and  despised  by  the  rich  and  arrogant 
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countries  oi  the  West;  but  we  have  learned  how 
to  rise  by  our  own  efforts,  without  their  aid. 
In  a  generation  we  have  become  so  strong  that 
even  America  Eears  us,  and  we  will  help  you  do 
the  same  thing."  Few  governments  will  choose 
stagnant  poverty  for  their  people  rather  than 
entanglement  in  this  honeyed  trap,  especially  if 
it  is  their  only  alternative. 

Bui  even  if  the  situation  abroad  were  less 
menacing*,  our  economic  relations  with  the 
undei developed  countries  would  need  to  be 
reconsidered  anyway.  The  foreign-aid  bill  be- 
fore the  last  Congress  was  presented  without 
enthusiasm  In  the  Administration  and  approved 
reluctantly,  with  major  reductions.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  three  sep- 
arate committees  have  been  created  to  restudy 
the  whole  foreign-aid  program:  one  by  the 
Senate,  one  by  the  House,  and  one— under  the 
chairmanship  of  Benjamin  Faiiiess— by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  dissatisfaction  appears  to  result  in 
part  from  the  way  military  aid  has  been  handled, 
in  part  from  a  growing  recognition  that  our 
economic  aims  are  not  being  achieved,  and  in 
part  from  pure  confusion. 

Confusion  begins  when  you  lump  under  the 
vague  words  "foreign  aid"  all  sorts  of  transac- 
tions for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  These  include  the 
Ml  billion  we  spent,  mostly  through  UNRRA, 
for  emergency  postwar  relief  and  the  SI 5  billion 
in  loans  and  grants  that  went  into  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  related  efforts  to  get  Europe  back  on 
its  feet.  Both  programs  were  successfully,  even 
brilliantly,  completed  and  no  further  money  is 
being  spent  for  either  one. 

Nearly  all  of  our  recent  "foreign  aid"— about 
S25  billion  in  all— has  gone  to  arm  and  maintain 
a  ring  of  allies  around  the  edges  of  Communist 
power.  This  sum  includes  more  than  SI 5  billion 
lor  weapons,  equipment,  and  other  direct  mili- 
tary assistance  and  some  S8  billion  to  bolster 
countries  (like  Korea,  Indochina,  Formosa, 
Pakistan,  Greece,  and  Turkey)  which  have  been 
involved  in  actual  warfare  or  are  supporting 
armies  far  beyond  their  means.  Of  foreign-aid 
appropriations  sought  last  year  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, seven-eighths  were  for  defense  aid,  and 
of  this  two-thirds  were  for  weapons. 

The  debate  over  these  proposals  was  essen- 
tially a  debate  on  military  policy.  The  question 
in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  had  little  to  do 
with  the  economic  problems  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Wli.it  they  were  actually  arguing  about 
was  whether  American  security  was  strengthened 
more  by  helping  our  allies  or  by  spending  the 
same  money  on  our  own  air  force.  It  is  worth 
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noting  that  the  cuts  of  nearly  SI  billion  in  the 
military  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  were  paral- 
leled by  an  unsought  increase  of  about  the  same 
amount  in  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation, to  be  used  mostly  for  long-range 
bombers.  The  relatively  minor  sections  of  the 
bill  relating  to  economic  development  received 
little  attention. 

What  has  happened,  in  fact,  is  that  the  "bold 
new  program"  envisioned  by  President  Truman 
in  the  Point  IV  passage  of  his  1949  inaugural 
has  never  really  been  undertaken.  Almost  a 
year  and  a  half  passed  before  any  funds  were 
appropriated.  Immediately  afterward,  the  Korean 
war  broke  out  and  diverted  the  national  atten- 
tion to  military  matters.  When  it  ended  we 
might  have  turned  our  energies  to  more  vigorous 
efforts,  but  by  then  we  had  a  new  Administration 
pledged  to  the  reduction  of  overseas  commit- 
ments and  a  Congressional  majority  which  for 
years  had  described  all  economic  aid  as  Demo- 
cratic globaloney.  The  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion has  continued  and  even  somewhat  raised 
the  level  of  purely  economic  aid  in  effect  during 
President  Truman's  second  term;  but  it  has 
shown  little  interest  in  discussing  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  as  such,  or  doing  anything 
decisive  about  it.  As  a  result— though  rapid 
economic  progress  for  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and 
Latin  America  has  been  a  stated  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy  since  1949— we  have 
only  nibbled  at  the  edges  of  the  problem. 

WHAT    WE    MUST    DO,    AND  WHY 

TH  E  trouble  with  American  aid  is  not 
primarily  that  it  has  been  too  little.  We 
ai\'  spending  almost  enough  abroad  already,  so 
far  as  totals  go.  The  trouble  is  that  our  aid 
has  too  often  been  nothing  but  a  by-product  of 
other  activities.  We  have  been  willing  to  pour 
out  money  to  light  starvation  or  resist  Com- 
munism or  arm  allies  or  get  rid  of  farm  sur- 
pluses, but  not  to  meet  the  realistic  needs  of 
economically  backward  nations.  To  break  the 
grip  of  stagnation  on  those  countries,  and  to 
start  a  process  of  self-sustaining  growth,  is  the 
most  challenging  social  and  economic  task  the 
world  has  consciously  faced.  Quite  possibly  it 
cannot  be  done.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be  done 
by  scattered  and  oblique  efforts.  If  we  really 
want  economic  progress  in  those  areas  we  will 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  aim  our 
foreign-aid  policies  specifically  at  that  goal. 

A  new  foreign-aid  program  must  extend  and 
expand  our  technical  assistance  if  it  is  to  be 
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successful,  and  it  must  include  a  number  of 
other  elements.  But  its  main  component— its 
new  central  core— must  consist  of  measures  for 
assuring  a  flow  of  capital  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas;  and  about  these  measures  we  should  make 
six  comments: 

(1)  The  need  for  capital  cannot  be  met  by 
savings  and  investment  inside  the  under- 
developed countries.  A  critical  portion  must 
come  from  abroad,  mostly  from  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  persistent  illusions  about  our 
foreign-aid  program,  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  has  been  the 
wishful  thought  that  we  need  provide  only 
"know-how"  and  that  somehow  all  the  necessary 
capital  will  come  from  savings  within  the  under- 
developed areas,  or  from  private  investors,  or 
from  "hard"  loans  by  the  World  Bank  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Much  of  the  capital,  of 
course,  will  be  raised  within  those  countries.  The 
materials  and  labor  involved  must  in  any  event 
come  out  of  the  local  economy— that  is,  they  will 
represent  people  or  resources  either  not  fully 
used  before  or  else  withdrawn  from  previous 
local  use.  But  not  all,  not  even  nearly  all,  the 
capital  can  be  raised  this  way.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this. 

One  is  that  the  capital  needs  of  a  developing 
economy  in  its  early  stages  are  prodigious.  You 
need  everything  at  once:  land-reclamation 
projects;  hydro-electric  installations;  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  port  facilities;  factories;  schools  and 
hospitals;  and  a  thousand  other  things.  To  some 
extent,  one  is  useless  without  the  other:  there  is 
no  point  in  building  a  railroad  with  nothing  to 
haul,  or  a  factory  with  no  power  resources  or 
rail  facilities,  or  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  no 
industries  to  supply.  Once  development  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  each  year's  new  installations 
can  be  financed  out  of  the  annual  increase  in 
productivity.  But  until  the  process  is  under  way, 
the  tremendous  increase  in  investment  necessary 
to  get  it  started  can  come  only  from  the  outside 
or  from  the  most  severe  reductions  in  consump- 
tion—that is,  in  living  standards. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  ability  to  build 
up  capital  resources  depends  on  the  country's 
capacity  to  import  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  save. 
No  amount  of  local  savings  can  pay  for  ma- 
chinery, steel,  and  equipment  unless  it  can  be 
translated  into  hard  currencies.  A  Brazilian 
industrialist  may  have  the  cruzeiros  to  finance 
a  new  cotton  mill,  but  he  won't  know  whether 
he  can  get  dollars  for  the  new  machinery  until 


he  knows  how  the  coffee  crop  will  sell.  Though 
the  developing  countries  can,  as  indeed  they  do, 
take  measures  to  ration  their  imports,  there  is 
simply  no  way  they  can  now  increase  their 
exports  to  the  industrialized  countries  enough  to 
pay  for  the  capital  goods  they  need.* 

(2)  Private  investment,  though  useful,  will 
meet  only  a  part  of  the  need  for  foreign  capital. 
Most  of  it  will  have  to  come  from  government 
sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  given  the  nature  of  the 
projects,  most  capital  for  the  basic  elements  of 
economic  development  in  all  countries  has  to 
come  from  governmental  sources.  Even  in  the 
United  States  private  enterprise  alone  cannot 
build  schools,  roads,  port  improvements,  canals, 
irrigation  and  major  hydro-electric  projects,  hos- 
pitals, and  railroads.  Nor  will  American  or 
European  investors  buy  Asian  or  Latin  Amer- 
ican bonds  except  in  small  quantities  and  at 
prohibitive  rates.  Direct  investment  has  only 
limited  appeal  to  American  businessmen,  in  part 
because  of  the  insecurity  and  restrictions  im- 
posed by  foreign  governments,  but  even  more 
because  the  opportunities  for  investment  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  itself  are  so 
rewarding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  net  flow  of 
private  capital  is  into  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  rather  than  away. 

American  and  European  capital  is  likely  to 
be  invested  in  volume  only  in  the  production 
of  oil  and  raw  materials  which  Western  indus- 
tries continually  and  inescapably  need.  Re- 
cently another  area  for  investment  has  opened 
up  in  the  foreign  production  of  simple  con- 
sumers' goods,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tariff  and  cur- 
rency difficulties  of  direct  export  from  the 
United  States.  Both  these  types  of  investment 
are  well  worth  encouraging,  especially  for  the 
experience  in  modern  technology  which  they 
offer  to  thousands  of  customers,  employees,  man- 
agers, and  civil  servants  and  for  the  general 
stimulus  to  modernization  which  their  presence 
provides.  But  no  undereleveloped  country  can 
expect  from  this  source  a  flow  of  capital  in  any 
way  adequate  to  its  needs,  or  aimed  to  satisfy 
its  most  acute  requirements. 

*  There  are  thus  two  gaps  that  cannot  be  closed 
without  outside  help;  the  gap  between  investments 
needed  and  what  can  be  saved  without  coercion,  and 
the  gap  between  imports  needed  and  what  can  be 
paid  lor  by  exports.  As  it  happens,  these  gaps  are 
generally  <>l  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  dollars  to 
cover  the  margin  of  imports  will  usually  cover  the 
margin  of  savings  as  well. 
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(3)  Once  an  underdeveloped  country  is  in- 
vesting as  much  as  it  can,  we  should  provide 
additional  capital  as  rapidly  as  the  country  can 
absorb  it  without  waste.  This  is  not  likely  to 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  you  think. 

Our  natural  tendency  has  been  to  gauge  the 
need  for  aid  at  the  lowest  amount  that  will  avert 
disaster.  But  if  our  purpose  is  literally  to  help 
the  underdeveloped  areas  reach  a  level  oi  self- 
sustaining  growth,  then  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  pro*  ide,  not  as  little  as  we  can  get  away  with, 
but  as  much  as  they  can  efficiently  use.  Quite 
apart  from  the  political  and  the  humanitarian 
arguments,  the  quicker  these  areas  reach  a  self- 
supporting  stage,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  lor  us. 
We  were  able  to  finish  the  Marshall  Plan 
quickly,  successfully,  and— for  what  was  accom- 
plished—cheaply, because  we  gave  enough.  If 
we  had  tried  to  make  do  with  annual  grants 
of  half  the  size,  we  would  still  be  pumping 
aid  into  enfeebled  and  stagnant  economies  today 
—if,  indeed,  discouragement  and  frustration  had 
not  already  turned  them  to  Communism. 

ft  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely the  annual  flow  of  capital  that  can  be  use- 
fully absorbed.  Proposals  have  been  made  that 
each  of  the  advanced  countries  should  annually 
contribute  2  per  cent  of  its  national  income  to 
an  international  development  fund.  This  would 
involve  an  annual  American  contribution  of 
some  eight  billion  dollars.  Though  we  could 
manage  this,  it  is  much  more  than  the  under- 
developed countries  can  use.  About  half  the 
population  of  non-Communist  underdeveloped 
countries  is  in  India,  and  more  than  half  the 
capital  needs  are  probably  in  that  country.  Yet 
India's  second  five-year  plan  would  require  out- 
side capital,  public  and  private,  of  only  about 
$500,000,000  a  year.  Even  if  we  assume,  as  we 
probably  can,  that  more  rapid  progress  would 
be  possible  if  larger  funds  could  be  had,  the 
annual  stun  required  in  India  would  still  remain 
below  one  billion  dollars. 

On  this  basis,  annual  demands  on  us  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  two  billion  initially.  Dr.  Max 
F.  Millikan  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Rostow  of  M  IX, 
after  a  careful  country-by-country  study,  con- 
cluded that  the  maximum  possible  capital  flow 
from  all  sources  that  could  be  effectively  used 
would  be  no  more  than  $3.5  billion,  even  if  all 
countries  reached  their  highest  needs  for  outside 
capital  at  once.  Actually,  about  $2.5  billion 
is  a  more  likely  maximum  for  any  one  year, 
in  view  of  the  widely  varying  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  a  very  large  sum.  But  it  is  not  much 
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more  than  half  out  present  foreign-aid  program, 
and  most  of  the  present  program,  however  use- 
ful militarily  and  politically,  is  unproductive 
economically.  The  amount  is  easily  within  our 
means.  An  effective  foreign-aid  program  re- 
quires far-sighted  intelligence,  but  it  does  not 
require  visionary  and  impossible  sums  of  money. 

(4)  We  can  materially  reduce  the  amount  to 
be  provided  by  the  United  States  if  we  can 
enlarge,  and  most  of  all  stabilize,  the  dollar 
income  earned  by  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  principal  source  of  dollars,  for  their 
imports  and  their  savings,  are  the  earnings  from 
the  exports  of  underdeveloped  areas.  Foreign 
payments  for  Latin  American  exports  between 
1950  and  1954  ranged  between  S7  billion  and 
$7.5  billion  a  year,  while  the  total  flow  of  both 
public  and  private  loans,  grants,  and  invest- 
ments averaged  only  about  8450,000,000  a  year. 
A  10  per  cent  fluctuation  in  the  volume  or  price 
of  exports  would  have  done  far  more  than  the 
whole  flow  of  aid  and  investments  together  to 
determine  the  area's  capacity  to  import  capital 
goods.  Countries  like  Venezuela  or  Iraq— which 
have  large,  stable  exports— need  no  foreign  aid 
for  development.  The  needs  of  other  countries 
arise  largely  from  their  lack  of  exports  or  stable 
markets.  Wild  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts like  coffee  and  rubber  do  special  harm, 
since  a  single  bad  year  can  bring  a  devastating 
halt  to  all  development,  and  the  uncertainty 
discourages  prudent  investors  even  in  bonanza 
years. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  recent  progress  of  underdeveloped  areas  has 
been  the  growing  market  for  their  exports.  If 
we  can  maintain  a  large  and  reliable  market 
for  their  products,  the  amount  of  aid  they  need 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  their  progress  will 
move  more  rapidly  into  the  self-supporting  stage. 
Earlier  efforts  to  stabilize  the  price  of  coffee, 
rubber,  and  similar  products— undertaken  by 
the  producer  countries  alone  and  usually  in 
periods  of  declining  markets— have  generally 
ended  in  failure.  But  carefully  planned  agree- 
ments could  be  made  to  work,  barring  a  general 
economic  cataclysm,  if  the  major  buying  coun- 
tries were  seriously  and  responsibly  to  partici- 
pate in  them. 

(5)  "Hard"  loans  should  be  used  ivhenever 
the  transactioyi  calls  for  them,  but  most  aid 
will  have  to  take  the  form  of  grants,  which  zvill 
be  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Marshall  Plan  aid  came  almost  entirely  in 
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grants,  as  does  our  military  and  technical 
assistance.  Both  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion, however,  have  seemed  considerably  uneasy 
at  the  idea  of  outright  grants  for  economic 
development;  and  a  number  of  verbal  devices 
have  been  used  to  conceal  the  practice.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  exam- 
ple, has  stated  on  the  one  hand  that  it  prefers 
loans,  not  grants,  but  then  again,  it  doesn't  want 
the  State  Department  to  worry  too  much  about 
collecting  them. 

This  confusion  of  loans  with  grants  is  too 
bad,  since  it  is  likely  to  lower  respect  for  obli- 
gations to  pay,  and  make  genuine  loans  from 
the  World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  much  harder  to  collect.  Loans  have  impor- 
tant advantages  in  terms  of  self-respect  for  the 
borrowing  country,  and  the  prudence  with 
which  they  are  sought  and  used;  but  these 
advantages  exist  only  when  the  loan  is  genuine, 
given  because  the  borrower  is  a  sound  risk,  and 
expects  to  repay  in  full.  Many  of  the  needs  for 
capital  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  meet  such 
standards  and  can  properly  be  met  by  business- 
like loans.  When  that  is  so,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  through  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  resources  of  those 
institutions  should  be  increased  accordingly. 

We  should  not  exaggerate,  however,  the  ability 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  repay.  Even 
the  United  States,  fortunate  and  relatively  pain- 
less as  was  our  economic  growth,  defaulted 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  panics  of  1873 
and  1893  on  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  capital 
we  had  borrowed  for  building  our  railroad 
network  and  other  nineteenth-century  develop- 
ment needs.  Most  of  the  remainder  was  finally 
repaid  only  during  the  two  world  wars,  when 
desperate  European  need  for  imports  from  us 
built  up  enormous  trade  balances  in  our  favor. 
If  it  is  in  our  interest  to  make  the  growth  of 
these  economies  self-sustaining  at  an  early  date, 
then  our  least  expensive  course  is  to  make 
outright  giants  and  let  increases  in  productivity 
be  plowed  back  into  further  investment,  rather 
than  into  debt  service. 

(6)  Grants  and  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  made  through  international 
channels,  if  effective  ones  can  he  devised. 

At  present,  most  international  aid  is  given 
directly.  This  would  be  inevitable  if  the  assist- 
ance were  always  given  to  forward  the  short-term 
political  or  commercial  aims  of  the  aid-granting 
nation.  But  if  the  purpose  of  the  aid  is  indeed 
to  assist  economic  growth,  then  there  are  power- 


ful arguments  for  using  an  international  channel. 
Above  all,  it  allows  the  aid  to  be  divorced  from 
the  shifting  requirements  of  political  policy, 
and  permits  it  to  be  administered  in  the  disinter- 
ested atmosphere  of  objective  economic  and 
technological  considerations. 

The  Aswan  Dam  is  a  classic  case.  Though 
this  seems  to  be  technically  a  feasible  project, 
its  economic  advisability  is  the  subject  of  earnest 
debate.  For  Egypt  to  concentrate  potential 
domestic  savings  and  foreign  aid  for  so  many 
years  on  so  vast  a  project,  from  which  returns 
will  be  long  deferred,  would  expose  her  to 
many  problems.  There  would  be  strong  infla- 
tionary pressures,  and  her  government  might 
be  insufficiently  experienced  to  carry  through 
so  complex  and  lengthy  an  undertaking.  Would 
not  a  series  of  smaller  projects,  from  which 
earlier  returns  could  be  expected,  be  a  better 
immediate  objective?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aswan  Dam,  if  successful,  would  give  the  maxi- 
mum return  per  dollar,  and  might  very  well 
be  the  only  project  of  sufficient  mass  and  drama 
to  break  through  Egypt's  cycle  of  poverty- 
breeding  poverty. 

Though  these  are  grave  questions,  they  are 
capable  of  reasonably  objective  answers.  Yet  I 
suspect  that  our  earlier  offer  to  give  support 
for  the  Aswan  Dam  was  not  based  primarily  on 
such  answers,  and  certainly  our  abrupt  and 
peremptory  withdrawal  of  the  offer  was  not 
based  on  a  revised  judgment  of  the  project 
itself.  These  politically  governed  decisions,  as 
you  would  expect,  initiated  a  whole  series  of 
other  politically  governed  decisions  that  seri- 
ously, and  perhaps  hopelessly,  set  back  the 
opportunities  for  rational  economic  growth  in 
the  Near  East.  Had  the  decisions  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  World  Bank,  or  an  organiza- 
tion in  a  similarly  disinterested  position,  we 
might  have  had  strong  and  hopeful  progress 
instead  of  embittered  chaos. 

Because  the  interest  of  the  United  States  does 
coincide  with  that  of  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
we  have  the  most  to  gain  from  channeling 
foreign  aid  through  an  international  organiza- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  in  connection 
with  the  rapidly  growing  Russian  program. 
This  aid,  skillfully  administered  for  Russian 
political  gain,  may  become  an  increasingly  effec- 
tive instrument  of  Soviet  penetration.  If  so,  it 
will  leave  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
either  abandoning  some  countries  to  Russian 
influence  or  entering  an  absurd  competition  in 
^ills.  One  way  out  of  tins  dilemma  would  be 
to  internationalize  our  aid,  which  would  compel 
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Russia  to  do  the  same  or  by  implication  admit 
her  own  political  motives. 

A  further  reason  for  using  international  chan- 
nels is  that  many  requests  must  be  turned  down 
for  economic  reasons  even  where  national  pride 
is  emotionally  involved.  When  an  advanced 
country  makes  such  a  refusal,  ill-will  inevitably 
results;  an  international  organization  can  much 
more  easily  afford  the  tough  "No"  when  it  is 
necessary.  Also,  the  attachment  of  specific  con- 
ditions to  a  loan  or  grant,  frequently  including 
supervision  of  its  use,  may  often  be  necessary  if 
the  money  is  to  be  effectively  used.  This,  like 
plain  talk,  is  much  more  readily  accepted  from 
an  international  organization  than  from  any 
single  power. 

There  remain  two  serious  questions.  Does 
the  United'  Nations  have  the  machinery  and  the 
administrative  capacity  to  handle  a  major  aid 
program  without  its  becoming  a  political  foot- 
ball within  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council?  Obviously  the  machinery  of  the  UN 
itself  is  ill-adapted  to  so  large  an  operation; 
but  the  record  of  the  World  Bank  shows  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  special  agency— insulated 
from  direct  political  considerations,  started  by 
expert  professionals,  and  free  of  the  veto— which 
can  act  promptly  and  well.  The  proposals  for  a 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  (SUNFED),  though  vague  as  to 
administration,  lie  along  this  line. 

The  second  is  whether  aid  so  predominantly 
from  the  United  States  can  be  made  interna- 
tional by  calling  it  so.  If  75  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  contributions  'to  SUNFED  or  any  similar 
organization  are  provided  by  the  United  States, 
which  seems  unavoidable,  won't  the  United 
States  necessarily  dominate  the  organization  and 
be  held  accountable  for  its  decisions? 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  We 
are  confronted  with  what  Gunnar  Myrdal  has 
called  "the  awkward  fact  of  the  United  States' 
bigness."  No  international  organization,  even 
the  UN  itself,  has  been  entirely  able  to  escape 
an  unhealthy  dependence  on  United  States  sup- 
port, lint  United  States  "dominance"  has  not 
necessarily  resulted.  We  provide  most  of  the 
funds  for  the  UN  technical-assistance  program 
and  the  World  Bank,  and  the  president  and 
man)  ol  the  senior  executives  of  the  latter.  Yet 
the)  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  genuinely 
international  character.  The  mere  fact  that 
policy  decisions  have  to  be  openly  discussed 
within  an  international  board  does  much  to 
assure  recipient  countries  that  aid  is  not  beins 
offered  from  concealed  motives.    Much  would 
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depend  on  the  wisdom  and  self-restraint  ol  the 
United  States;  if  we  are  wise  and  far-sighted 
enough  to  commit  our  grant  program  to  the 
UN,  we  will  doubtless  be  wise  enough  not  to 
forfeit  the  advantages  by  trying  to  exploit  our 
position. 

WHAT    COMES  FIRST? 

TH  E  necessities  of  such  a  program  as  this 
have  never  been  laid  before  Congress.  The 
Truman  Administration  did  not  go  beyond  tech- 
nical assistance;  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
has  clone  somewhat  more,  but  has  concealed 
most  of  what  it  has  done  under  the  name  of 
defense  assistance  or  surplus-crop  disposal.  The 
belief  has  somehow  been  accepted  that  spending 
United  States  funds  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  accepted  by  the  people  only  on 
the  grounds  of  immediate  self-interest,  prefer- 
ably assessed  in  naked  military  terms. 

Yet  a  look  at  the  legislative  record  suggests  the 
contrary.  The  Marshall  Plan,  requiring  a  con- 
siderably larger  expenditure  than  Asian  aid  is 
likely  to,  and  offered  to  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  countries  alike,  was  approved  in  a 
Republican  Congress,  with  bipartisan  support 
and  wide  popular  backing  throughout  its  his- 
tory, and  is  generally  viewed  today  as  a  wise  and 
successful  undertaking.  The  Point  IV  program 
has  similarly  enjoyed  enthusiastic  popular  sup- 
port and  in  Congress  has  become  almost  non- 
controversial.  Even  in  the  heated  debates  of 
the  last  session,  it  was  not  the  economic  aid 
but  the  military  aid  that  was  attacked  and 
reduced. 

There  is  a  latent  humanitarianism  in  the 
United  States  that  feels  an  obligation  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  the  benefits  of  technology 
available  to  everyone.  There  is  also  a  growing 
awareness  of  how  inseparably  our  own  future 
is  linked  to  that  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  and  a  wide  dissatisfaction  with  aid  to 
those  areas  as  it  now  is  given.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread realization  that  only  immediate  and  mas- 
sive action  can  recover  our  position  in  the 
Middle  East  and  avoid  similar  collapses  else- 
where. 

With  the  simultaneous  fracturing  of  the  West- 
ern and  the  Soviet  alliances,  we  have  arrived  at 
another  of  those  turning  points  in  history  where 
our  decision  will  shape  the  course  of  events  for 
years  to  come.  So  far  our  reaction  to  the 
challenge  has  been  narrowly  and  unimagina- 
tively political,  with  the  result  that  we  alienated 
our  friends  in  Europe  and  joined  hands  with 


. . .  toward  increasingly  better  teaching 


Those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  the  education 
problem  that  America  faces  realize  that  there  is  no 
one  easy  solution— no  panacea.  But  most  would 
agree  that  two  of  the  essentials  are  more  teachers 
and  increasingly  better  teaching. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  General  Electric  sensed 
that  industry  had  both  a  responsibility  and  an 
opportunity  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  some  areas  where  there  was  a  common  interest. 
So,  in  1945,  there  was  inaugurated  at  Union  College, 
in  Schenectady,  a  graduate-level  summer  refresher 
program  for  fifty  teachers  of  high-school  chemistry 
and  physics. 

The  success  of  this  first  program  led  to  establish- 
ment of  others  for  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 
In  the  summer  of  1957  a  total  of  300  teachers  from 
38  states  will  be  attending  six  such  programs, 
financed  by  the  General  Electric  Educational  and 
Charitable  Fund :  in  physics  and  chemistry,  at  Union 
College  and  Syracuse  University;  in  physics  at 
Case  Institute  of  Technology;  in  mathematics  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Purdue  University 
and  Stanford  University. 

The  objectives  of  these  programs  are  twofold: 
to  allow  the  teachers  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date 
in  the  rapidly  changing  subjects  which  they  teach; 
and  to  let  them  bring  to  their  pupils  firsthand  testi- 
mony on  the  practical  applications  in  industry  of 
the  fundamentals  of  their  subjects.  The  second  ob- 


jective may  be  the  more  important,  for  children  are 
motivated  to  pursue  energetically  those  studies  for 
which  they  can  see  more  practical  use.  Also,  the 
teachers  report  that  they  now  understand  more 
clearly  how  our  industrial  system  works.  So,  al- 
though the  academic  work  is  directed  by  the  college 
faculties,  a  vital  ingredient  has  become  active  partic- 
ipation by  General  Electric  personnel. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  anything  so  intangible  as 
teaching  results.  By  now,  a  total  of  1,600  teachers 
have  held  these  General  Electric  Fellowships.  If, 
as  a  result  of  their  summer  experience,  their  teaching 
has  improved,  this  improvement  has  had  a  chance 
to  rub  off  on  an  estimated  750,000  pupils  who  have 
attended  their  classes.  And  every  year  the  number 
increases  by  arithmetical  progression. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  see,  during  the  past  few 
years,  establishment  of  a  growing  number  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  and  encourage  teachers, 
backed  by  a  number  of  companies  and  foundations. 
Even  more  significant  than  their  very  substantial 
contribution  to  education  is  the  evidence  they  give 
of  widespread  interest  and  participation  in  what 
must  be  one  of  America's  chief  concerns.  When 
industry  looks  for  ways  to  help  education,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  greatest  results  can  be  obtained 
through  those  programs  that  have  a  "multiplica- 
tion factor"  built  in.  And  the  key  person  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  teacher. 
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the  Soviets  in  the  slim  hope  oJ  courting  favor 
among  current  regimes  in  the  Arab  world.  We 
do  right,  as  the  British  and  French  Avell  know, 
to  make  certain  thai  the  Russians  do  not  monop- 
olize the  role  of  champion,  among  the  colored 
and  formerly  colonial  peoples,  against  the  West. 
Rut  we  cannot  do  so  l>\  moralizing  and  legalisms 
empty  of  real  content.  We  can  do  so  only  by 
openly  asserting  our  long-range  self-interest— 
by  announcing  unequivocally  that,  the-  rapid 
growth  to  self-sufficiency  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  a  fixed  and  paramount  objective  of 
United  States  policy. 

Only  the  President  can  clearly  and  author- 
itatively state  such  an  aim.  And  if,  with  his 
enormous  prestige,  he  were  forcefully  to  urge 
upon  the  Congress  a  well-constructed  program 
for  achieving'  it,  Mr.  Eisenhower  would  almost 


certainly  get  what  he  asked  for.  If  he  does  not, 
the  forces  blindly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  aid 
will  mobilize  themselves  in  the  vacuum,  and  a 
negative  decision  will  be  made  by  default.  At 
the  first  international  economic  downturn,  the 
slender  margins  of  growth  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  be  wiped  out,  leaving  as  the  only 
alternative  for  half  the  world's  people  a  road 
that  leads  into  the  future  only  by  way  of  tyranny. 
We  have  fortunately  been  spared  this  decision 
long  enough  to  learn  that,  we  can  make  it  real- 
istically, in  careful  concern  for  our  own  survival. 
President  Eisenhower,  freed  by  the  election  from 
any  dependence  on  the  bitter-end  isolationists 
in  his  party,  has  the  country  behind  him  and 
an  unparalleled  chance  to  exercise  his  leader- 
ship. 

It  will  not  come  again. 


SEA  WIFE  by  W.  S.  Merwin 

There  must  be  so  many  souls  washing 

Up  and  down  out  there  just  out  of  sight, 

You  would  think  the  sea  would  be  full;  one  day 

It  will  surely  be  full  and  no  more  sea. 

We  will  not  live  to  see  it.  You  can  see 

That  the  eyes  of  fish,  used  to  staring  at  sotds, 

Can  never  believe  us:  standing  up  and  breathing  air. 

So  much  the  sea  changes  things.  Husbands 

Maybe  you  never  know,  but  sons,  fathers, 

Above  all  brothers— they  are  fished  from  us 

And  gone  in  the  holds  of  boats,  and  only 

Strangers  come  in  to  us  from  the  sea,  even 

If  sometimes  they  be  the  same  strangers. 

Or  else  their  names,  sounding  like  strangers  on 

The  church  wall.  Us  too  it  changes;  just 

With  hating  it  our  eyes  take  on  its  distance 

And  our  hair  its  blowing  whiteness.  But  we 

Are  the  same,  here  with  God  and  the  bells.  And  the  boats, 

Maybe  they  are  the  same  when  we  see  them. 

But  we  were  never  close  to  them,  they  were  always 

Untouchable  as  though  in  bottles.  Do  not  learn  it 

From  us;  the  bells  are  old  and  impartial 

And  upright  and  will  tell  you:  beyond 

The  last  channel  nun  and  the  cape  horn 

God  is  not  righteous,  doom  calls  like  women. 

The  fish  wait  for  friends.  God  is  our  rock  here 

In  His  goodness.  The  bells  tell  where  He  is. 

They  tell  of  His  righteousness,  and  they  moan  seaward 

Mourning  for  the  souls,  the  souls,  that  are  lost  there. 
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ERNSTEIN 

e  centuries,  the 
gleam  of  Voltaire's 
ribe  against 

optimism  has  stim- 
d  infuriated  readers 
umber.  The  most 
nifestation  of  this 
mphant  musical  adap- 
'Candide,"  pre- 

Broadway,  December 
.  The  triumphant 
this  production  is 
II  way  due  to  the 
rged  score  provided 
r-old,  multi-talented 
Jernstein.  A  com- 
;normous  range  and 

Bernstein  has 
at  once  to  provide  a 
melody  and  kid  the 
serious  music, 
up  to  just  about  the 

possible  musicals. 

Max  Adrian,  Robert 
,  Barbara  Cook,  Ira  Petina 
ijinal  cast.  OL  5180  $5.98 


THE  LAST 
GREAT  ROMANTIC 

Today,  in  his  80th  year,  Bruno 
Walter  is  a  unique  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  Side 
by  side  in  him  exist  the  great 
musical  tradition  of  late 
19th  century  Vienna  and  the 
vitality  of  our  own  age.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  man 
more  qualified  to  conduct  the 
works  of  Schubert.  Only  an 
artist  nurtured  in  the  Romantic 
tradition  could  breathe  such 
warmth  and  loving  care  into 
this  sublimely  Romantic  music. 
Under  his  hand,  Schubert's 
music  emerges  lyrical  and 
buoyant.  He  caresses  it  and 
it  takes  flight! 

SCHUBERT:  Incidental  Music  for 
"Rosamunde";  Symphony  No.  5  in 
B-Flat  Major— Dr.  Walter  conducting 
the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra. 
ML  5156  $3.98 


COPLAND 
COMPLETED 

The  original  score  for  Aaron 
Copland's  "Appalachian  Spring" 
called  for  a  chamber  orchestra 
of  just  thirteen  instruments. 
Later,  in  preparing  the  Ballet 
Suite  (which  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  music  in  1945),  the 
composer  orchestrated  a  con- 
densed version  of  the  work.  Two 
seasons  ago,  Eugene  Ormandy 
persuaded  Copland  to  furnish 
full  score  for  the  sections 
previously  omitted.  One  notable 
addition  was  the  dramatic 
episode  in  which  the  young 
bride  of  the  story  anticipates 
motherhood.  Her  reactions 
.  .  .  joy,  fear  bordering  on 
hysteria,  and  wonder  .  .  .  are 
vividly  revealed.  This  com- 
plete version  of  the  ballet 
is  performed  here  by  Ormandy 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
along  with  Copland's  earlier 
masterpiece,  "Billy  the  Kid." 

COPLAND:  "Appalachian  Spring"  and 
"Billy  the  Kid."  ML  5157  $3.98 


A  DRUM 

IS  A  WOMAN 

In  1941  Duke  Ellington  first 
outlined  his  plan,  for  an 
elaborate  musical  fantasy 
paralleling  the  history  of 
jazz.  He  thought  then  and 
still  thinks  of  jazz  in  terms 
of  a  woman  and  a  drum.  This 
idea  exploded  into  the 
story  of  Carribee  Joe  and  his 
drum,  which  became  a  woman 
known  as  Madam  Zajj. 
Joe,  a  primitive,  wanted  to 
remain  with  the  jungle.  Zajj, 
the  sensuous,  gaudy,  sophisti- 
cated siren  that  is  jazz, 
wanted  to  travel.  She  did 
.  .  .  from  the  West  Indies  to 
New  Orleans  and  52nd  Street. 
The  Duke's  musical  account 
of  this  journey  is  his  most 
ambitious  and  accomplished 
achievement  in  many  years! 

A  DRUM  IS  A  WOMAN:  Margaret  Tyne 
Joya  Sherrill,  Ozzie  Bailey,  Duke 
Ellington's  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
CL  957  $3.98 
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LARGE    AS  LIFE 

NOT  as  infrequently  as  you 
might  think,  someone  stops  at 
the  membership  office  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  asks  if  all  of 
the  paintings  he  has  just  seen  in  the 
galleries  are  "originals."  Several 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  large 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Van  Gogh 
at  the  museum,  the  manager  of  the 
museum's  bookshop  discovered  that 
many  people  who  looked  at  the  re- 
productions of  some  of  the  paintings 
which  he  had  on  display  in  a  room 
nearby  thought  they  were  the  origl 
nals  and  that  their  prototypes  in  the 
exhibition  were  reproductions.  Very 
confusing.  The  fact  is  that  many 
people  are  so  much  more  used,  these 
days  to  looking  at  reproductions 
than  at  paintings  that  they  find 
paper  more  convincing  than  paint. 
For  one  thing,  most  reproductions 
are  brighter  than  the  originals  (many 
of  which  are  darkened  with  layers  of 
varnish)  and  to  some  eyes  they  are 
prettier  for  this  reason. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  secondhand 
experience  of  the  visual  arts,  an  ex- 
perience peculiar  in  many  respects 
to  our  century.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  reproductions  of  works 
of  art— copies  in  the  same  mediums 
(paint,  stone,  or  whatever),  engrav- 
ings, drawings— for  a  very  long  time, 
but  as  Marshall  Davidson  has  said: 
"To  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
history  of  art  has  become  the  history 
of    that    which    has    been  photo- 


graphed." Now  that  color  photog- 
raphy has  attained  such  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of.  verisimilitude 
and  some  reproduction  processes 
such  accuracy,  the  paper  world  of 
art  has  become  everybody's  oyster. 
With  so  much  simulated  pearl 
around  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
people  have  trouble  telling  it  from 
real  pearl. 

One  of  the  most  misleading  things 
about  most  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  is  the  important  matter  of 
scale.  How  big  is  it?  Printed  dimen- 
sions on  a  reproduction  may  be  in- 
structive, but  they  do  nothing  to  the 
retina  to  make  a  picture  as  large 
as  it  may  be.  Life  Magazine  has 
solved  this  problem  for  the  moment 
for  the  reproduction  of  some  pic- 
tures. At  the  Metropolitan,  as  this  is 
written,  are  fifty-one  reproductions 
(which  Life  calls  "Illuminations")  of 
as  many  paintings,  all  (with  one  ex- 
ception) in  their  original  sizes.  These 
reproductions  (which  are  transpar- 
encies in  color  lighted  from  the 
back)  are  likely  to  be  somewhere  in 
your  neighborhood  before  too  long, 
wherever  you  live.  They  are  going 
on  a  tour  of  America,  and  they  are 
worth  your  trouble  to  see;  whether 
you  like  them  or  not,  they  are  in 
many  respects  impressive. 

They  have  evoked  some  critical 
appreciation  and  a  good  deal  of  beef- 
ing from  the  purists  who  believe 
that  museums  should  not  be  party 
to  showing  mechanical  reproductions 
of  works  of  art.  Museums,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  places  where  peo- 


ple can  find  refreshing  visual  experi- 
ence. The  Life  illuminations  will  be 
refreshing  to  some  people,  nostalgic 
and  in  some  respects  upsetting  to 
others  who  have  traveled  widely  and 
seen  the  originals  of  the  pictures  re- 
produced.  But  nobody  is  likely  to 
be  bored  by,  say,  a  full-scale  repro- 
duction of  El  Greco's  "Burial  of  the 
Count  of  Orgaz"  which  is  roughly 
twelve  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet 
high  or  the  magnificent  "Resurrec- 
tion" by  Piero  della  Francesca  from 
San  Sepolcro,  which  is  about  nine 
feet  by  ten.  To  quarrel  with  repro- 
ductions of  this  sort  is  to  quarrel 
with  the  whole  system  of  modern 
communications— to  say,  for  exam- 
ple,   that   we   shouldn't  broadcast 
symphonic  music  because  it  is  fil- 
tered through  a  machine  and  there- 
by loses  some  of  its  quality.  "Live" 
painting  is  more  impressive  to  the 
eye  than  "canned,"  just  as  live  music 
is  more  impressive— but  Life's  repro- 
ductions are,  to  pursue  the  analogy, 
pretty  remarkable  hi-fi. 

Some  are  a  good  deal  hier-fi  than 
others.  The  selection  of  pictures 
ranges  across  the  whole  panorama 
of  Western  painting  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Renaissance— from 
Giotto's  fresco  of  "The  Betrayal  of  j 
Christ"  in  the  Arena  Chapel  and 
Masaccio's  "Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve"  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  } 
through  the  early  Flemish  and  Ger- 
man masters  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance and  down  by  the  usual  stages 
(and  by  way  of  the  most  famous 
names)  to  the  near  present.    Item  v 


AFTER  HOURS 

number  fifty  is  "Composition  in 
White,  Black  and  Red"  l>\  Mon- 
drian,  ;i  simple  abstraction  thai 
drives  believers  in  pictorial  realism 
into  a  fury.  Some  of  the  illumina- 
tions (they  are  mounted  in  big  "light 
boxes")  look  a  good  deal  more  like 
paintings  than  others.  They  were  all 
made  by  the  same  process— photo- 
graphed on  8  x  10  color  film,  en- 
larged on  strips  ol  acetate,  seamed 
almost  invisibly,  and  lighted  with 
fluorescent  lights  from  behind— and 
they  are  mechanically  remarkable. 
Why  some  of  them  should  be  more 
successful  than  others  is  a  nice  prob- 
lem, and  the  answer  obviously  lies 
not  in  the  process  (which  was  the 
same  in  all  cases),  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  pictures  reproduced. 

The  answer  is  both  simple  and 
:omplicated.  Where  the  surface  of 
he  painting  is  built  up  of  layers  of 
paint  and  glazes  (as  in  the  Van  Eyck 
and  in  the  Venetians,  for  example) 
the  reproductions  are  far  from  con- 
incing.  When  the  paint  is  a  sort 
of  flat  skin  on  the  surface— as  in  the 
rescoes,  in  the  Ingres  "Odalisque," 
and  in  some  of  the  modern  paint- 
ngs— it  is  extraordinarily  successful. 
The  camera  can  only  photograph 
he  surface,  the  top  surface,  in  this 
:ase,  of  paint.  It  cannot  move  over 
he  surface  and  through  it,  as  the  eye 
:an,  and  see  the  reflected  light. 
When  a  surface  built  up  ol  trans- 
parent layers  of  color  is  lighted  from 
jehind  it  goes  flat;  it  loses  its  glow 
md  its  subtlety  which  come  from  a 
jlay  of  light.  It  is  for  this  reason,  1 
hink,  that  the  illuminations  that 
eally  knock  the  eye  out  are  the 
rescoes  by  Giotto,  Piero,  and 
Michelangelo. 

In  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able feat  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
)nly  picture  not  done  in  full  size,  is 
he  quarter-scale  reproduction  of  the 
jtistine  Ceiling.  It  is  forty-two  feet 
long  and  mounted  as  a  vault  on  a 
netal  frame  above  the  head.  It  is 
bieced  together  out  of  twenty-seven 
legatives,  a  job  that  took  a  photog- 
apher  and  his  assistants  two  and  a 
|ialf  months  to  complete.  As  an  art 
ducation  device  it  would  be  almost 
mpossible  to  beat.  . 

In  the  employees'  publication  of 
he  Metropolitan  Museum  (called 
he  Buzz)  appeared  the  following 
tern: 

"...  a  little  boy,  looking  up  at 
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\  VnlOY  eXC  v«rk  via  \Ctu~ 


The  beauty  of  Japan . . .  her  charming 
hospitality  and  colorful  customs  .  .  . 
casts  a  spell !  Come  .  .  .  and  be  en- 
chanted! See  your  Travel  Agent  or 

JAPAN  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

10  Roekefellor  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


Guardian 
Mutual 
Fund 

A  mutual  fund  invested  prima- 
rily in  common  stocks  selected 
for  their  possibilities  of  (1)  cur- 
rent income  and  (2)  capital 
appreciation. 

SHARES  AVAILABLE  AT 
NET  ASSET  VALUE  PLUS  2% 


Prospectus  from  your 
Investment  Dealer  or 


Neurerker  &  Herman 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK   STOCK  EXCHANGE 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5 

Phone:  COrtlandt  7-2600 
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Are  you  a 

UNITARIAN 

without  knowing  it? 

Do  you  feel  religion  should  free  each 
man  to  think  through  his  beliefs  for 
himself? 

Do  you  believe  man's  understanding 
of  truth  is  continually  expanded 
through  reason  as  experience  accu- 
mulates? 

Do  you  believe  men  are  capable  of 
ethical  living  without  the  stimulus  of 
eternal  judgment? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  brotherhood  in  all  social 
relations? 

If  so,  then  you  are  professing 
UNITARIAN  beliefs 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  lOff  TO 

UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEA'GUE, 
Dept.  H-2, 25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklets  on  Unitarian 
beliefs. 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


Cancer  can't  strike  me, 
I'm  hiding. 


Cancer? 

The  American  Cancer 
Society  says  that  too 
many  people  die  of  it, 
NEEDLESSLY !  That's  why 
I  have  an  annual  medical 
checkup  however  well  I 
feel.  I  know  the  seven 
danger  signals.  And 
when  I  want  sound 
information,  I  get  it 
from  my  Unit  of  the 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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the  balcony  [where  the  'illumina- 
tions' are  exhibited]  at  five  minutes 
before  five  o'clock  the  other  day 
turned  to  his  mother  and  said, 
'Look,  Mummy,  they're  turning  the 
paintings  out!'  " 


SOUNDS   OF   THE  TIMES 

TH  E  musicians  are  at  it  again. 
Or,  rather,  they  sound  as 
though  they  were.  Even  for  an  in- 
dustry whose  normal  state  is  one  of 
uproar,  slightly  tempered  by  litiga- 
tion, the  present  noise  and  fury  seem 
unusually  loud.  A  Los  Angeles 
trumpet  player  named  Cecil  Read 
is  leading  a  long-awaited  chorus  of 
revolt  against  James  C.  Petrillo,  boss 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, three-quarters  of  whose 
members  are  not  musicians:  and 
Read's  cause  has  been  sustained  and 
amplified  not  only  by  the  courts  but 
by  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  com- 
posers are  just  as  loud  in  battle. 
Their  two  rival  associations  are  en- 
gaged in  a  $150,000,000  law  suit  and 
one  side  has  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse 
the  other,  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  of  being  responsible  for 
Elvis  Presley. 

Surely  there  is  no  other  depart- 
ment of  American  cultural  life  so 
poorly  run.  Music  is  prospering  as 
never  before,  but  the  position  of  the 
people  who  write  and  play  music  is 
still  confused,  uneconomic,  and 
despot-ridden.  The  actual,  by-hand 
performance  of  music  on  instru- 
ments has  of  course  been  subject  to 
recurrent  assault  by  a  succession  of 
mechanical  substitutes— the  phono- 
graph, movies,  radio,  and  TV— and 
the  state  we  are  now  in  is  substan- 
tially the  product  of  cumulative  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  professionals 
against  the  machine  by  combining 


against  it.  Unfortunately,  since  each 
new  combination  has  to  be  coercive 
to  succeed,  it  is  easily  tempted  to 
coerce  the  public.  Petrillo's  solution 
has  been  to  institutionalize  the  un- 
employment of  musicians  by  con- 
verting their  union  into  a  gigantic 
make-work  project,  in  which  the 
working  support  the  non-working. 
The  composer's  solution  was  a 
monopoly  (ASCAP,  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers)  followed  by  a  counter- 
monopoly  (B.  M.  I.,  Broadcast  Mu- 
sic, Incorporated),  both  with  tre- 
mendous power  over— and  economic 
interest  in— the  popularity  of  a 
given  song.  One  was  allied  with  the 
movies;  the  other  is  allied  with 
radio.  Both,  as  a  means  of  retalia- 
tory warfare,  are  now  simply  wash- 
ing each  other's  dirty  linen  in  the 
public  prints. 

And  the  public,  as  usual,  is  not 
paying  much  attention.  There  are 
moments  when  it  has  had  to,  like 
the  great  music  drought  on  radio  in 
1940,  when  the  broadcasters  lost 
their  ASCAP  licenses  and  had  to  dig 
into  the  public  domain  and  the  few 
pieces  that  B.  M.  I.  then  owned. 
This  is  known  as  the  Jeannie-with- 
the-Light-Brown-Hair  Period.  But 
as  a  general  thing  the  battles  of  the 
titans  take  place  largely  in  the  news- 
papers and  seem  to  have  little  rela- 
tion to  the  music  we  hear,  which 
goes  its  way  from  fad  to  fad  and 
style  to  style  on  what  seem  to  be  un- 
related cycles.  This  is  one  new 
feature  of  the  present  squabble. 
ASCAP's  case  against  B.  M.  1.4 
which  is  being  waged  at  the  moment 
by  something  called,  with  staggering 
candor,  the  Songwriters'  Protective 
Association— is  partly  based  on  an 
argumentum  de  gustibus:  the  allega 
tion  that  B.  M.  I.  has  degraded 
American  music  by  preventing  the 
public  from  hearing  anything  better 
than  B.  M.  I.  songs,  some  of  the 
rock-'n-roll  favorites  among  them. 

If  this  is  true,  and  if  it  is  the 
kind  of  question  that  can  be  settled 
only  in  a  court  of  law,  then  we  have 
decidedly  entered  a  new  era  in  Amer 
can  music.  The  idea  that  B.  M.  I 
can  be  held  publicly  accountable  or 
a  matter  of  musical  judgment  per 
vades  the  ASCAP  argument,  but  i 
was  expressed  in  the  plainest  term; 
by  Billy  Rose,  before  the  sub-corn 
mittee  headed  by  Emanuel  Cede 
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iat  lias  been  investigating  mo- 
opoly  in  broadcasting.  Ii  was  Mr. 
Lose  w  ho  introduced  the  fatal  name 
I  Presley. 

!  "When  ASCAP  songwriters  were 
ermitted  to  be  heard,"  he  went  on, 
Al  Jolson,  Nora  Baycs,  and  Eddie 
Cantor  were  our  big  salesmen  of 
wigs.  Today,  it's  a  set  of  untalented 
tvitchers  and  twisters  whose  appeal 
i  largely  to  the  zoot  suiter  and  the 
Lvenile  delinquent." 

This,  even  if  it  were  not  nonsense, 
jught  to  be  beside  the  point.  As 
i  matter  of  fact,  the  ASCAP  argu- 
ment includes  many  more  specific 
lomplaints    against    B.    M.    I.  for 
ressuring     broadcasters    to  play 
.  M.  I.  music  and  not  ASCAP  mu- 
c,  and  for  all  I  know  the  worst  they 
ly  of  one  another,  these  charges  in- 
Luded,  may  be  justified.    But  the 
lesis  that  the  public  likes  only  what 
gets  to  hear,  which  Mr.  Rose  and 
thers  on  the  ASCAP  side  are  rely- 
lg  on,  is  a  dangerous  one.  In  the 
rst  place,  it  cuts  both  ways;  if  it  is 
ue  now  of  B.  M.  I.,  then  it  was 
ue  before— in  spades— of  ASCAP. 

1  the  second,  it  contains  a  built-in 
lobbery.  The  worst  that  Mr.  Rose 
in  say  of  B.  M.  I.,  on  this  logic,  is 
dat  it  has  let  the  music  business  be 
ivaded  by  canaille,  who  should 
>W  be  ejected  for  the  public  good, 
ongressman  Celler  has  earnestly 
sured  the  New  York  Times  that 

2  has  no  desire  "to  choose  the  Hit 
arade,"  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
?  can  endorse  the  ASCAP  case  with- 
it  asserting  the  right  of  Congress 
i  intervene  in  questions  of  taste, 
nyhow,  the  juveniles  may  scream 

Elvis  today,  Congressman,  but 
iey'11  be  voters  tomorrow. 

^  H  A  T  is  conspicuously  lacking 
;re  is  a  spokesman  for  the  public 
terest.  Those  of  us  who  pay  for 
usic  are  now  going  to  pay,  in  ei> 
ct,  a  large  number  of  lawyers  to  ex- 
lange  propositions  no  less  absurd 
an  Mr.  Rose's  and  even  less  rele- 
mt  to  music.  There  ought  to  be,  as 
orris  Ernst  suggested  recently  in 
iriety,  a  "small  group  of  disinter- 
ted  people  who,  representing  the 
timate  users  of  music,  could  be 
lied  upon  to  outline  a  democratic 
arket  place  in  which  creators  of 
usic  could  get  a  greater  share  of 
e  national  income,  uncontrolled 
r  the  buyers  of  the  music."  Some- 
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body  has  got  to  be  willing  to  pro- 
ceed, as  neither  side  apparently  now 
will,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  knows  what  it  wants  and  that 
nobody  in  the  culture  business  is 
entitled  both  to  buy  and  to  sell 
largely  from  himself. 

W  hen  you  start  out  trying  to  "pro- 
tect" music  by  resisting  change,  you 
Wind  up  eventually  where  Mr. 
Petrillo  is,  with  a  vested  interest  in 
obsolescence  and  the  cordial  hatred 
of  the  real  musicians— as  opposed  to 
the  people  who  played  banjo  at  a 
fraternity  dance  forty  years  ago  and 
now  largely  fill  his  union.  The  real 
musicians  are  an  odd  lot,  at  best, 
and  they  tend  to  suffer  in  silence. 
Even  though  there  aren't  enough 
jobs  to  go  around,  it's  difficult  to 
make  a  decent  living  without  hold- 
ing three  or  four  of  them  at  once 
and  the  consequent  in-fighting  can 
get  rough.  One  concert  instrumen- 
talist who  began  his  career  in  Europe 
told  me  that  he  was  amazed  to  dis- 
cover over  here  that  a  man  might 
drop  in  on  a  symphony  any  time 
and  try  for  a  place;  where  he  came 
from  you  didn't  think  of  auditioning 
for  a  chair  until  it  was  vacant.  The 
cure  for  this  situation,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  is  not  to  go  on  pretend- 
ing indefinitely  that  it  doesn't  exist. 

ALL  of  which  makes  the  revolt 
against  Petrillo  a  very  hopeful  sign, 
even  if  the  hopes  of  its  succeeding 
are  slim.  Musicians  are  preyed  on 
by  so  many  different  varieties  of 
parasite  that  they  have  to  acquire 
courage  and  confidence  in  their  art, 
if  only  in  self-defense.  The  musi- 
cians who  are  backing  Cecil  Read, 
moreover,  are  not  afraid  of  compet- 
ing in  the  world  of  television  and 
tape  recording.  They  think  they  (an 
get  along  with  it— or  are,  in  fact, 
rather  stimulated  by  the  prospect 
it  offers.  Here  again  there  is  a  need 
for  some  way  in  which  their  ulti- 
mate audience,  the  consumers  of 
jazz  and  concert-hall  tickets  and 
high-fidelity  records,  can  reach  out 
to  them  with  an  indication  of  our 
joint  interest  in  the  commodity,  the 
music  itself.  Lacking  it,  the  musi- 
cians  can  only  make  common  cause 
among  themselves.  "Don't  niis^  that 
article  on  Petrillo  in  the  December 
Digest,"  I  heard  one  say  to  another, 
.it  a  party.  "It's  a  gasser." 

—Mr.  Harper 
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Experience  and  Control 


OFTEN  when  you  read  a  whole  book  of 
short  stories  by  a  single  writer  you  sus- 
pect that  the  stories  are  less  rewarding  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  read  separately,  because 
you  see  the  author  repeating  his  effects  or 
reshuffling  his  material  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stories  diminish  or  impoverish  one  another.  But 
Robert  M.  Coates's  The  Hour  After  Westerly 
and  Other  Stories  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.50)  has 
an  interest  as  a  collection  greater  than  the  inter- 
est of  the  individual  stories  that  make  it  up, 
and  curiously  enough  its  cumulative  effect 
derives  from  the  very  fact  that  all  the  stories 
deal  with  the  same  thing. 

Coates  is  fascinated  by  the  loss  of  control,  by 
the  moment  when  a  man  finds  that  the  ordinary 
tensions  in  his  life  have  gone  slack  and  he 
hovers  in  indeterminacy— an  experience  like 
confidently  climbing  stairs  in  the  dark  and 
finding  that  the  next  step  isn't  there.  The  typi- 
cal leading  character  in  a  Coates  story  is  no 
longer  quite  in  charge  of  his  own  life,  either 
through  some  unexpected  combination  of 
external  circumstances  or  some  swift  failure 
of  inner  impulse,  and  in  consequence  he  dis- 
covers that  he  is  a  far  stronger  person  and  the 
world  he  lives  in  a  far  stronger  place  than  he 
had  supposed. 

Coates  is  extraordinarily  ingenious  in  vary- 
ing the  situations  in  which  he  examines  this  sub- 
ject. Some  of  the  stories  are  conventional  in 
method,  others  borrow  devices  from  science 
fiction,  and  still  others  are  in  effect  essays  devel- 
oped through  anecdotes.  But  taken  together 
they  amount  to  more  than  an  exercise  in  ingenu- 
ity, for  they  offer  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  experience  that  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

If  I  read  his  work  correctly,  Coates  sees  these 
moments  of  loss  of  control  as  the  realest  part 
of  life;  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is  only  when  the 
assurances  of  routine  fail  or  accustomed  motives 
sag  that  experience  can  get  through  to  us;  only 


then  can  we  learn  anything  new  or  find  out  who 
we  are  or  what  we  are  up  to.  In  the  two  char- 
acters he  portrays  who  have  achieved  unusual 
control  over  their  own  behavior,  one  a  bank 
embezzler  and  the  other  a  man  who  learns  to 
hear  people's  thoughts,  Coates  shows  that  their 
control  in  the  end  destroys  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  not  to  have  the  feeling 
that  Coates  rather  hangs  back  from  facing  the 
full  consequences  of  what  he  sees  in  these  stories. 
His  view  is  a  mystic's— real  experience  is  not 
something  we  achieve;  it  is  rather  something  that 
breaks  through  the  crust  of  our  lives;  we  are  not 
what  we  make  of  ourselves  or  think  of  ourselves 
but  what  Ave  discover  ourselves  to  be  when  the 
mind  skids.  In  a  few  stories  Coates  deals  with 
men  who  consciously  lose  control,  who  surrender, 
and  these  stories  have  vaguely  religious  (and 
happy)  endings.  Sometimes  he  can  only  manipu- 
late the  consequences  of  loss  of  control  without 
developing  them.  An  example  concerns  a  mild- 
mannered  middle-aged  commuter  who  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  killing 
his  spouse.  But  then  the  story  deserts  moral 
exploration  for  Saki-like  hankypanky,  ending 
with  the  somewhat  predictable  revelation  that 
the  commuter's  wife  has  made  the  same  dis- 
covery as  her  husband. 

At  his  best,  however,  Coates  can  follow 
through  his  subject  to  a  grave  and  understand- 
ing conclusion.  Such  a  story  is  "The  Reward," 
an  account  of  a  surly  tedious  old  man  named 
Camp  whom  the  narrator,  more  or  less  against 
his  will,  befriends.  He  gets  no  thanks  for  his 
pains;  the  old  man  seems  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  make  the  relationship  impossible.  Then, 
after  the  old  man  dies,  the  narrator  comes  across 
unmistakable  evidence  that  Mr.  Camp  had  been 
attached  to  him,  that  their  relationship  had  been 
the  one  emotional  tie  of  the  old  man's  last  days. 
The  story  is  a  study  in  the  terrible  concentration 
of  energy  that  the  very  old  must  exert  in  order 
to  stay  in  control  of  the  most  commonplace 
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This  compact  survey  of  Japanese  history  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present  (last  issued  in  1947),  is  now  com- 
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situations,  and  a  recognition  that  even  through 
such  a  tyranny  of  control  the  experience  of 
affection  can  still  penetrate. 

WHAT   THE   SPENDTHRIFT   SAVED  .  .  . 

TH  E  two  main  characters  in  Brendan 
Gill's  new  novel,  The  Day  the  Money 
Stopped  (Doubleday,  $3),  are  brothers— Charlie 
and  Richard  Morrow,  the  sons  of  a  deeply  loved 
and  respected  New  England  lawyer  who  has 
recently  died.  They  are  the  eternal  Tom  Jones 
and  Blifil  of  fiction:  Charlie,  the  older,  is  spon- 
taneous, outgoing,  wasteful,  charming,  irre- 
sponsible, and  always  in  a  jam;  Richard,  the 
younger,  is  discreet,  prudent,  prosperous,  steady, 
and  always  in  control  of  the  situation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  novel  the  brothers 
meet  in  their  father's  old  office,  now  Richard's. 
Charlie  has  raced  up  from  New  York  because 
he  needs  money  fast  and  wants  to  get  his  hands 
on  his  share  of  the  father's  estate.  But  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  no  share.  His  father  has  bailed 
him  out  of  one  kind  of  trouble  after  another 
and  tided  him  over  one  disaster  after  another 
until  Charlie  has  had  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to  already.  With  the  father's  death  the  money 
has  stopped. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  the  end  of  poor  Charlie,  but  it  isn't,  because 
the  inheritance  the  father  has  left  his  children 
is  double— there  is  the  money,  which  has  been 
disposed  of  in  the  will,  but  there  is  also  the 
human  inheritance— what  the  father  was,  the 
family  past,  which  the  sons  must  deal  with  as 
they  can.  The  father  was  as  generous  and  loving 
as  his  sons  had  assumed,  but  that  was  not  the 
whole  truth  about  him.  He  had  made  his  mis- 
takes: he  had  probably  driven  his  wife  to  in- 
sanity and  suicide;  he  had  probably  had  a  mis- 
tress and  perhaps  an  illegitimate  child. 

Richard,  the  man  of  control,  knows  how  to 
deal  with  the  monetary  inheritance  but  he  can- 
not face  the  human  inheritance.  Charlie,  who 
has  wasted  not  only  his  monev  but  also,  by  the 
world's  standards,  his  life,  has  retained  an  open- 
ness to  experience  that  enables  him  to  face  the 
facts.  Because  he  has  so  often  skidded  dis- 
astrously in  his  own  life  he  can  accept  the  revela- 
tion that  his  father  skidded  too.  And  in  fact  he 
can  use  his  acceptance  of  experience  as  a  kind 
of  good-natured  blackmail  over  the  prudent 
Richard. 

So  the  novel  ends  in  a  paradox:  the  man  who 
is  really  in  control  of  the  situation  is  the  uncon- 
trolled, spontaneous  man.  He  has  stayed  alive 
because  he  has  let  life  go  on  happening  to  him, 
and  as  a  result  he  is  not  caught  off-balance. 

Gill  develops  his  story  with  great  skill  and 
charm.  He  deals  with  his  characters  so  fairly 
that  each  seems  to  have  the  right  on  his  side  as 


he  speaks.  The  action  is  lively,  full  of  sudden 
revelations  and  reversals  and  recognitions.  The 
Day  the  Money  Stopped  is  so  much  like  a  play 
that  it  must  have  been  written  with  the  stage  in 
mind.  The  action  takes  place  entirely  in  one 
room,  on  a  single  morning,  and  it  involves  a 
very  small  cast  of  characters.  Such  limitation 
gives  the  story  a  slight  artificiality  that  is  un- 
necessary in  fiction,  but  it  also  results  in  a  con- 
centration and  economy  that  are  correspond- 
ingly unusual. 

For  all  their  dissimilarity,  The  Day  the  Money 
Stopped  recalls  O'Neill's  Long  Day's  Journey 
into  Night.  The  tone  of  the  two  is  very  different 
—Gill's  book  has  high  spirits  and  ends  happily— 
but  both  are  concerned  with  sons  seeking  to 
come  to  terms  with  their  parents'  mistakes;  both 
are  concerned  with  accepting  and  forgiving  the 
past.  Gill's  conclusion,  I  take  it,  is  that  those 
are  most  capable  of  accepting  the  past  who  are 
most  capable  of  living  in  the  present,  because 
both  require  the  same  thing— an  ability  to  recon- 
cile the  ambiguity  of  life  with  its  finality. 

.  .  .  AND  WHAT  THE  LOSER  WON 

IN  The  Guardians  (Norton,  paperbound, 
$1.35)  J.LM.  Stewart— who  is  better  known 
to  readers  of  mystery  stories  as  Michael  Innes— 
recounts  another  struggle  over  a  man's  estate. 
Here  the  inheritance  contended  for  is  the  col- 
lection of  unpublished  writing  and  art-objects 
of  a  late-nineteenth-century  Oxford  literary  man, 
a  critic  and  aesthetician  something  like  Ruskin. 
The  guardians  of  the  collection  (and  of  the 
book's  title)  are  the  dead  writer's  two  impov- 
erished spinster  daughters,  one  of  them  old 
and  dying  and  acutely  mindful  of  her  duty  as 
her  father's  daughter,  the  other  younger  and 
wanting  freedom  from  the  burden  of  the 
paternal  past. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  of  the  various  con- 
tenders for  the  collection,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to-  tell  why  the  older  sister  decides  to  dispose  of 
it  as  she  does,  because  the  chief  charm  of 
Stewart's  book  lies  in  the  intricate  plot  he  builds 
around  the  situation.  But  it  is  permissible  to 
reveal  that  the  man  who  wants  the  collection 
most  loses  it,  and  when  he  has  a  second  chance 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  reason  for  his  strange  refusal  is  such  as 
the  reader  of  Coates's  stories  will  understand. 
When  the  man  fails  to  get  the  collection,  a  major 
motive  of  his  life  is  destroyed;  he  is  suddenly 
open  to  new  experience,  and  he  finds  it  much 
more  delightful  than  what  he  has  lost. 

Tiie  Guardians  is  in  many  ways  an  ingratiat- 
ing book— the  characters  are  neatly  touched  off, 
the  comedy  well  turned,  the  plot  inventive.  But 
I  am  bothered  by  the  extent  and  exactness  of  its 
imitation  of  Henry  James.  There  are  whole  pages 
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Certainly,  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  explain  the  functioning  of 
the  Fulbright  Scholarships  than  the  founder  himself.  That's  why  the  editors  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  invited  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  to  author  the  informative  article  on  the 
government-awarded  scholarship  which  permits  study  or  teaching  in  other  lands. 

All  contributors  to  World  Book  are  leading  authorities  in  their  fields.  That's 

why  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  always  accurate,  informative,  up-to-date, 
and  first  in  sales  and  popularity.  When  you  want  facts,  clearly 
explained,  look  them  up  in  World  Book. 
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When  Camera  Three,  one  of  the 
few  bright  stars  in  television's 
lackluster  cultural  diadem,  de- 
voted a  program  to  Joseph  Con- 
rad, the  television  section  of  a 
New  York  newspaper  referred  to 
him  as  a  "Russian-born  novelist." 

One  cannot  expect  TV  editors 
to  know  much  about  books.  When 
you  spend  your  time  looking  at 
creatures  21  inches  high,  it's  hard 
to  adjust  to  the  life-size  human 
beings  found  in  the  pages  of 
books.  Still,  one  would  expect  even 
the  youngest  TV  editor  to  know 
that  Conrad  was  not  a  Russian, 
but  a  Pole. 

To  bring  this  editor  up-to-date, 
I'm  tempted  to  send  him  the  new 
book,  "The  Sea  Dreamer,"  the 
definitive  biography  of  Conrad, 
by  Gerard  Jean-Aubry,  which  has 
been  published  by  Doubleday  in 
this,  the  year  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Conrad's  birth. 

Doubleday  has  always  had  a 
particular  interest  in  Conrad.  We 
were  his  American  publisher,  and 
most  of  his  novels  are  still  in  print 
on  the  Doubleday  list.  We  also 
published  a  few  years  ago,  under 
the  Hanover  House  imprint, 
"Tales  of  Land  and  Sea,"  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  of  his  best  stories. 

For  those  who  don't  know  Con- 
rad, "Tales  of  Land  and  Sea"  is  a 
fine  introduction.  And  for  anyone 
interested  in  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  our  century,  "The  Sea 
Dreamer"  is  a  must. 

It  is  a  story  as  fascinating  as 
any  of  his  own  tales,  this  account 
of  a  sea  captain  who  became  a 
master  of  the  English  novel,  even 
though  he  was  born  (Are  you 
listening,  Mr.  TV  Editor?)  in 
Poland. 

oCdC  Day 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"The  Sea  Dreamer"  ($4.50),  by  Gerard 
Jean-Aubry,  is  published  by  Doubleday 
&  Company,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.,  also  publishers  of  Joseph 
Conrad's  "Tales  of  Land  and  Sea"  (695 
pages  for  $2.95)  and  other  Conrad 
novels,  including  "The  Secret  Agent" 
(75c1),  a  paperbound  Anchor  Book.  All 
of  these  books  may  be  obtained  from 
your  own  bookseller  or  from  any  of  the 
30  Doubleday  Book  Shops,  including 
The  Old  Corner  Book  Store,  50  Brom- 
field  Street,  Boston  7. 


written  in  the  nios!  precise  Jamesian 
manner,  even  i<>  the  choice  oi  ad- 
verbs .incl  their  placement  in  the 
sentence.  Ibis  will  of  course  worry 
no  one  unfamiliar  with  James,  and 
perhaps  ii  should  worry  no  one  at 
all.  but  lor  me  it  gives  the  book  the 
(  Dec  i  ol  being  an  exer<  ise  in  ventrilo- 
quism, and  ventriloquism,  though 
ii  is  a  worth)  enough  accomplish- 
ment in  itself,  is  not  one  ol  the 
highest  arts. 

STILL  a  t  hird  no\  el  <  one  erned 
with  an  inheritance  is  Tower  in  the 
West  l>\  Frank  Morris  (Harper, 
$3.95).  Norris'  main  character  (and 
the  narratoi  ol  the  story)  is  one 
George  Manes,  whose  considerably 
older  brother.  |e(I  1  lanes,  was  a 
great  American  architect  ol  the  gen- 
eration ol  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 
|cll's  career  was  cut  short  bv  an 
automobile  accident  just  before  the 
first  world  war.  but  he  left  behind 
him  a  tangle  oJ  effects,  including  a 
good  main  plans  for  buildings  that 
were  never  built,  a  bitch)  wife  and 

two  children,  and  one  masterpiece, 
the  St.  Louis  skyscraper  which  gives 
the  novel  its  title. 

Since  George  is  an  idealist  deepl) 
devoted  to  his  brother's  memory,  he 
proceeds  to  sacrifice  himsell  to  this 
inheritance,  first  bv  marrying  Jell's 
widow  when  she  finds  herself  preg- 
nant l>\  another  man.  later  bv  trying 
to  help  in  the  rearing  oi  [eff's  chil- 
dren, and  always  b\  working  to  pre- 
serve Jell's  great  architectural  work, 
the  l  ower,  against  the  depredation 
and  destruction  that  threaten  it. 

The  novel  is  a  stud)  in  the  cost 
ol  idealism,  and  iis  symbolism  sug- 
gests that  Norris  means  ii  tQ  be 
read  not  only  as  an  account  ol  the 
part  idealism  can  pla\  in  one  man's 
life  but  also  as  an  interpretat ion  ol 
the  vicissitudes  ol  American  ideal- 
ism in  the  lasi  fort)  years.  But  the 
symbolic  method  is  so  diffuse  and 
undisciplined  that  this  thread  of 
meaning  does  not  come  to  much  ol 
anything. 

In  fact,  1  cannot  make  much  of 
the  novel  as  a  whole.  Since  three 
eminent  members  ol  the  literal") 
world  have  awarded  it  the  ten- 
thousand-dollar  Harper  Novel  Prize, 
I  assume  that  the  book  has  some  dis- 
tinction that  escapes  me,  but  escape 
me  it  does.  The  writing  is  leaden 
and  sometimes  hardly  grammatical. 


1  he  characters  are  for  the  most  par 
(i  i\  ial  people  to  start  w  ith,  and  a 
the)  go  on  they  are  swamped  in 
wearisome  mass  ol  irrelevant  detai 
endless  names  ol  streets  and  hotel 
and  restaurants;  in  the  end  yoi 
know  all  about  the  clothes  they  we  a 
and  the  houses  they  live  in  am 
(most  tiresome  oJ  all)  the  drinks  the 
drink,  but  you  hardly  know  nior 
about  them  than  you  did  when  yo 
started.  Obviously  all  ibis  detail  h; 
been  ver)  carefully  worked  up,  bit 
there  is  a  question  whether  it  suliuc 
to  make  a  novel. 

THE   LAM  P   A  N  1)    1  II  V.   1)  V  R 

Till  We  Have  Faces  (Harcoui 
Brace,  $4.50),  the  latest  novel  of  tl 
versatile  G.  S.  Lewis,  makes  explic 
(if  not  overexplicit)  the  theme  th 
lies  behind  Coates's  suuics.  Whi 
Lewis  has  done  in  this  book  is 
take  the  myth  ol  Cupid  and  INvcl 
and  turn  it  into  an  aMegorv  • 
1  eligious,  experieiK  e. 

As  everybody  knows,  Psyche  w 
the  mortal  maiden  who  had  the  g< 
Gupicl   for   her  husband,  on  com 
(ion  that  he  would  conn-  to  her  on 
in  darkness  and  she  would  never  s| 
him.      1  his    arrangement  suite 
Psyche  well  enough,  but   her  sist ' 
talked  her  into  lighting  a  lain])  o| 
night,  in  order  to  see  her  innnortl 
lover  as  he  slept.  A  drop  ol  oil  fro 
the   lamp  loll  on   his  shoulder, 
wakened  and  lied,  and  Psvche  w 
left  alone. 

Lewis  retells  (his  story  from  tl 
point  ol  view  ol  Psyche's  older  sistJ 
the  ill-favored  princess  ol  the  imal 
nary  kingdom  of  Glome.  The  prl 
cess  has  come  under  the  inlluenee  I 
(.reek  rationalism;  since  she  el 
trusts  an)  experience  that  will  it 
fully  reveal  itself  to  the  eye  of  tl 
intellect,  she  persuades  Psvche  i 
light  the  fateful  lamp.  The  storv  f 
less  Psyche's  than  the  princess';  iti; 
realh  an  account  of  how  she  cat  f1 
through  the  trials  of  a  long  al 
difficult  life,  at  last  ie>  accept  tls 
validitv  e>l  experience  ol  the  \f 
known. 

Doubtless  man)  will  derive  pre. I 
and  instruction  from  Lewis'  sic 
hut  lor  those  who  do  not  share  I: 
premises,  and  for  some  w  ho  do.  I 
w  ill  seem  a  rajther  thin  allegor  i 
lion  e>l  a  wonderful  myth.  Lei 
writes  a  cool  detached  prose  w  1 


CITADEL 

(Arnold  Newman  ■  ■  ■  ■       ™ ^ 

The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 

In  terms  of  the  colorful  men  —  and 
their  philosophies  —  who  have  made 
the  U.  S.  Senate  what  it  is,  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning  author  of  The  Taft 
Story  has  written  the  biography  of 
the  institution  whose  enduring  vital- 
ity guards  and  gives  substance  to 
American  democracy.  "A  brilliant 
weave  of  highly  readable  information 
and  deep  political  philosophy." 

—Arthur  Krock.  $3.75 
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TOWER  IN  THE  WEST 

The  far-ranging,  dramatic  story  of  a 
man's  stubborn  loyalty  and  a  percep- 
tive woman's  undaunted  love,  peo- 
pled with  unforgettable  individuals  — 
businessmen,  racketeers,  journalists, 
politicians  and  the  women  in  their 
wake.  Surging  with  the  tempo  of  our 
times,  Tower  in  the  West  is  alive, 
revealing  and  "immensely  readable." 

—Hamilton  Basso.  $3.95 
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Frederick 
Lewis 
Allen 


ONLY  YESTERDAY 

"A  marvelously  absorbing  book,"  said 
Stuart  Chase  of  this  brilliant  best 
seller.  "It  tells  the  story  of  the  1920's 
from  the  collapse  of  Wilson  and  the 
New  Freedom  to  the  collapse  of  Wall 
Street  and  the  New  Era."  New  edi- 
tion, with  an  introduction  by  Roger 

BUTTERFIELD.  $4.00 
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Lynes 


©Stuart  A.  Jackson 


Author  of  The  Tastemakers, 
Snobs,  Guests 

A  SURFEIT  OF  HONEY 

A  friendly,  if  somewhat  skeptical,  ex- 
cursion into  American  manners  and 
mores  in  these  prosperous  times,  un- 
dertaken by  the  Managing  Editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  "His  place  as  a 
social  satirist  was  already  established, 
but  this  book  sets  him  up  as  a  social 
critic  of  rare  good  sense." 

—Gerald  W.  Johnson.  $3.00 
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J.  DONALD  ADAMS,  contributing  editor 
of  The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review,  says: 


(eT  Tow  few  are  the  books  outside  the 
J.  A  reference  shelf  to  which  we  re- 
peatedly return!  First  of  all  the  dic- 
tionary: for  desk  use  I  like  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary,  college  edi- 
tion, though  there  are  other  good  ones. 
One  of  its  valuable  qualities  is  the 
attention  it  pays  to  informal  usage. 
American  colloquialisms  and  slang 
are  exceptionally  well  represented.  Its 
definitions  have  been  freshly  made, 
and  they  are  exceptionally  compre- 
hensive, which  is  of  particular  value 
in  an  English  dictionary,  because  of 
the  bewildering  variety  of  sense  in 
which  so  many  words  are  used." 

The  name  Webster  alone  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence 
of  this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller 
and  ask  to  see  — 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW  WORLD 
DICTIONARY 

of  (he 
American  Language 

COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000  entries  1,7e>0 
pages  3,100  terms 
illustrated.  In  various 
bindings,   from  $5.75 
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little  emotional  color,  which  often 
serves  him  brilliantly  but  which  here 
seems  too  pale  for  the  subject. 

LIBERTY  STREET 

N  O  W  I  turn  from  recent  fiction  to 
some  new  books  of  a  generally  auto- 
biographical nature.  The  first, 
The  Papers  of  Christian  Gauss 
(Random  House,  $6)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  autobiographical  sketches, 
travel  diaries,  transcriptions  of  class- 
room lectures,  correspondence,  and 
other  incidental  writing  by  the 
famous  late  Dean  of  the  College  at 
Princeton.  It  has  been  edited  and 
movingly  introduced  by  the  Dean's 
daughter  (and  my  colleague  in  this 
column),  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson, 
in  collaboration  with  Hiram  Haydn. 

According  to  those  who  knew  him, 
as  I  unfortunately  did  not,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  these  Papers,  Dean 
Gauss  was  a  man  so  multifarious  in 
his  interests  and  activities,  so  gen- 
erous of  his  time  and  learning  and 
ideas  to  students  and  colleagues,  and 
so  deeply  committed  to  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  community,  both  on 
campus  and  at  large,  that  his  formal 
publications  offer  no  adequate  index 
to  his  scope  and  achievement.  He 
was  the  kind  of  Milan  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  with  a  good  deal  more 
accuracy  than  Oscar  Wilde  said  it 
of  himself  that  he  put  his  talent  into 
1  lis  books  and  his  genius  into  his 
life.  So  a  compilation  of  this  sort, 
much  ol  which  catches  him  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  is  a  particularly 
happy  way  of  preserving  something 
of  his  abundance. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sections 
of  the  book  vary  in  interest.  The 
correspondence  with  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald is  disappointingly  slight, 
though  amusing  in  part  because 
Fitzgerald  wanted  to  return  to 
Princeton  to  give  a  lecture  series, 
which  Dean  Gauss  fended  off  with 
affectionate  consideration  because 
he  knew  what  a  disaster  it  would  be. 
The  best  things  are  the  charm- 
ing autobiographical  sketches,  the 
diaries  as  Dean,  the  long  and  fasci- 
nating correspondence  with  Ed- 
mund Wilson,  and  an  extended 
examination  of  the  heedless  spirit 
of  the  'twenties  in  a  letter  called 
"The  Younger  Generation." 

This  last  is  the  most  revelatory  of 
anything  in  the  book  of  Dean  Gauss's 


approach  to  the  problem  of  control 
and  experience  in  his  own  life.  His 
temperament  drew  him  to  the  clas- 
sical ideals  of  self-control  and  re- 
straint, and  he  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  kicking  over  the 
traces  for  the  sake  of  kicking  over 
the  traces.  As  a  scholar  he  found  the 
past  much  too  valuable  to  destroy 
it  out  of  caprice.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  deep  and  lasting  com- 
mitment to  freedom;  when  his  father 
emigrated  from  South  Germany  to 
Ann  Arbor  he  declined  property  on 
Main  Street  in  order  to  set  up  his 
bakery  and  bring  up  his  children  on 
Liberty  Street,  and  his  son  never  for- 
got where  he  had  grown  up. 
Throughout  the  years  he  read  and 
loved  Byron,  because  Byron  w^as  for 
him  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  lib- 
erty. Consequently  he  retained  all 
his  life,  as  the  later  correspondence 
with  Wilson  shows  especially  well, 
a  remarkable  openness  to  new  ex- 
perience, and  he  combined  it  with 
the  kind  of  self-discipline  that  en- 
abled him  to  turn  his  experience 
into  accomplishment. 

THE  younger  generation  Dean 
Gauss  addressed  in  his  exploration 
of  the  temper  of  the  'twenties  are 
now  the  fathers  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration. They  came  to  manhood  in 
the  decade  after  the  first  world  war, 
these  in  the  decade  after  the  second 
world  war.  To  the  first  Gertrude 
Stein  gave  the  name  "the  lost  gen- 
eration," but  various  attempts  to 
label  the  second  have  failed.  After 
reading  The  Last  Parallel  (Rine- 
hart,  S3. 95),  a  diary  kept  by  a  young 
man  named  Martin  Russ  during  his 
service  as  a  marine  in  the  Korean 
war,  i  wonder  if  the  best  name 
would  not  be  "the  cool  generation." 

The  Last  Parallel  is  a  fine  piece 
of  war  writing,  but  it  is  even  more 
interesting  as  a  piece  of  self-revela- 
tion. Much  that  it  reveals  is  of 
course  the  author's  particular  (and 
particularly  winning)  personality, 
but  I  think  he  represents,  in  a 
heightened  and  more  self-conscious 
way,  something  that  is  typical  of  his 
generation,  youth's  own  accommo- 
dation to  the  falsity  and  tentative- 
ness  of  the  Cold  War  era. 

Russ's  characteristic  way  of  meet- 
ing the  world  combines  a  kind  of 
theatrical  exuberance  with  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  honesty.  He  ap 


The  most  monumental  of  all  Civil 
War  picture  histories  —  a  collectors9 
item  for  nearly  half  a  century 


IN  FIVE  VOLUMES  With  Thousands  of  Scenes  Photo- 
graphed 1861 — 65  and  text  by  many  special  authorities 
EDITED  BY  FRANCIS  TREVELYAN  MILLER 
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proaches  experience  through  a  series 
of  roles,  as  he  writes  in  a  series  of 
languages— the  language  of  jazz,  the 
language  of  drug  addiction,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sexual  underworld, 
even  at  times  in  Latin  of  a  sort  that 
anyone  can  read  except  a  Latinist. 
But  the  object  of  all  this  improvisa- 
tion and  make-believe  in  pose  and 
prose  is  authenticity  in  experience 
and  expression.  Where  the  lost  gen- 
eration wished  to  sweep  aside  all 
pretense,  Russ  uses  pretense  as  a 
way  of  testing  reality. 

Russ's  ideal  of  "playing  it  cool" 
is  in  its  way  his  own  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  control  and  experi- 
ence. He  controls  the  situation  by 
acting,  by  putting  on  a  mask,  but  he 
retains  his  spontaneity  by  being  al- 
ways aware  that  he  is  only  acting, 
and  that  the  next  step  in  experience 
may  require  a  different  mask. 

A  very  engaging  book,  though  the 
vocabulary  and  other  considerations 
make  it  unsuitable  reading  for  the 
ladies.  (A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection.) 

[ANOTHER  autobiographical  rec- 
ord of  wartime  experience  is  Give 
Us  This  Day  (Norton,  $3.50),  Sidney 
[Stewart's  account  of  his  nearly  four 
years  as  a  Japanese  prisoner,  from 
ihis  capture  on  Bataan  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  is  a  wonderful  book. 
To  have  survived  what  Stewart  re- 
counts wotdd  be  feat  enough  for  any 
man,  but  to  make  a  book  of  it,  a 
[book  as  beautifully  written,  as  su- 
perbly decent,  and  as  profoundly  felt 
as  this,  is  really  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment. 

Here  is  the  individual's  control 
over  his  life  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum;    here   is   experience  re- 
duced to  its  most  degrading.  Yet  the 
account  of  it  Stewart  has  written  is 
factually  a  work  of  devotional  litera- 
Iture— an  expression  of  devotion  to 
I  the  men  who  were  with  him,  of  de- 
votion to  the  honor  and  beauty  and 
mystery  of  life,  and  of  religious  de- 
ivotion. 

THE    LONG  HAUL 

IjOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  reminding 
us  that  man  does  not  do  all  the 
experiencing  that  takes  place  on  this 
planet.  His  new  book,  The  Great 
Chain  of  Life  (Houghton  Mifflin, 


NEVER  HAS  THERE  BEEN  any- 
thing to  equal  the  all-encompass- 
ing panoramic  history  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  contained  in  these  five 
historically  priceless  volumes.  Here 
are  millions  of  words  of  text,  thousands 
of  photographs,  depicting  every  phase 
of  the  War  as  it  really  was,  North  and 
South,  on  land  and  sea.  For  many  years 
these  volumes  have  been  available 
only  from  rare  book  dealers  at  premium 
prices  —  but  now,  at  last,  they  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  all! 

History  brought  back  info 
the  present  tense 

Now  you  will  see  the  Civil  War  sweep 
before  your  very  eyes.  You  will  be  an 
eye-witness  at  every  major  battle  .  .  . 
you  will  see  Grant  and  Lee,  and  Lin- 
coln, too  .  .  .  the  troops  in  both  Union 
and  Confederate  camps  .  .  .  the  pri- 
soners at  Andersonville.  Here  too,  are 
the  songs,  the  poetry,  the  deathless 
literature  the  War  inspired.  These 
great  books  are  essential  additions  to 
every  home  —  so  that  the  entire  family 
may  read  the  whole  exciting  story  of 
_.  .  .  I" 

FIVE  MAGNIFICENT 
BIG  VOLUMES 

Over  3,000  pages  .  .  .  millions  of 
words  of  text  .  .  .  thousands  of 
"eye-witness"  photographs.  Beau- 
tifully and  durably  bound  in  Blue 
and  Gray  stamped  with  gold.  Large 
format. 

Partial  List  of  Contents 
THE  OPENING  BATTLES  •  TWO 
YEARS  OF  GRIM  WAR  .  THE 
DECISIVE  BATTLES  .  THE  CAVALRY 
.  FORTS  AND  ARTILLERY  .  THE 
NAVIES  .  PRISONS  AND  HOSPIT- 
ALS .  SOLDIER  LIFE;  SECRET  SER- 
VICE .  POETRY  AND  ELOQUENCE 
.  ARMIES  AND  LEADERS. 
Casualties  on  Both  Sides  •  Chronol- 
ogy of  Actions  •  Index 


the  Civil  War  .  .  .  and  look  again  and 
again,  at  the  invaluable-  collection  of 
rare  photographs.  They  contain  the 
stories  of  a  great  war,  the  tragic  and 
humorous,  the  heroic  deeds  and  little 
triumphs  —  not  as  they  were  written 
about  in  studies  and  novels  —  but  as 
they  were  actually  lived. 

Our  Pre-Publication  Offer: 
You  Save  $5.00  by  ordering  now 

This  important  series  will  be  published 
on  April  1,  1957.  After  publication  the 
set  will  sell  for  $45.00  or  more.  How- 
ever, your  bookseller  is  authorized  to 
accept  advance  reservations  (until 
April  1,  1957)  for  the  five-volume  set 
at  the  special  pre-publication  price  of 
only  $39.95  plus  postage.  If,  after  re- 
ceiving the  books,  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  you  may  return  them  and  owe 
nothing.  Because  the  first  printing  will 
be  limited,  we  suggest  you  mail  the 
Reservation  Certificate  below  today. 

SAVE  $5 -RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE 


To  Your  Bookseller  or  |_j 
WITKOWER  PRESS,  P.O.  Box  933 
Hartford  1,  Connecticut 

Please  enter  my  advance  reservation,  at 
your  special  pre-publication  price,  for  the 
beautiful  new  Centennial  Edition  of  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR,  in  five  volumes.  I  understand 
the  set  will  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  it  is  pub- 
lished at  the  pre-publication  price  of  $39.95, 
plus  postage. 

I  enclose  □  check  or  □  money-order. 

I  understand  that  I  may  examine  the  set  for 
10  days  after  arrival,  and  that  if  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied I  may  return  it  for  complete  refund. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


CITY  ZONE  STATE  

Pre-publication  offer  expires  April  1,  1957 
I  J 
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A  surprising  new 
picture  of  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most 
controversial  figures 
in  American  history 


§ 


During  J 957,  the  year  of  his  Bi- 
centennial Celebration,  Alexander 
Hamilton  promises  to  become 
once  more  the  controversial  figure 
he  was  during  his  brief  and  brilli- 
ant public  career.  Dean  Hacker's 
biography  is  a  provocative  new 
study  of  this  founder  of  our  coun- 
try, from  his  birth  out  of  wedlock 
to  his  final  tragic  conflict  with 
Aaron  Burr.  Hamilton  emerges  as  a 
complex  and  challenging  personal- 
ity, molded  by  the  ceaseless  battles 
that  were  always  a  part  of  his  life. 

As  the  fountainhead  of  Amer- 
ican conservatism,  Hamilton  is  of 
particular  interest  to  out  times, 
and  this  trenchant  reappraisal  of 
the  man  shows  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  his  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  shape  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  subtle  forces 
which  influenced  his  own  life. 

Now  at  your  bookstore,  $4.75 

ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

By  Louis  Hacker 


T  H  C    NEW  BOOKS 

$3.75),  i>>  an  exploration  of  the  place 
of  awareness  in  the  whole  great  pat- 
tern of  animal  life. 

The  book  is  based  on  a  compari- 
son of  what  might  be  called,  though 
Krutch  is  too  good  a  scientist  to 
use  these  terms,  the  automatic  ani- 
mals and  the  aware  animals.  From 
his  close  observation  of  the  insects  in 
the  desert  where  he  now  lives  and 
from  his  reading  in  the  works  of  the 
great  entomologists,  Krutch  writes 
fascinatingly  of  the  intricate  social 
structure  and  marvelously  controlled 
behavior  of  the  insects,  but  he  makes 
the  point  that  all  this  behavior  is 
(to  use  my  word)  automatic,  that 
is,  unlearned  and  unaware. 

A  moth,  for  instance,  will  return 
unerringly  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the 
kind  of  leaf  that  the  young  will  be 
able  to  eat  when  they  hatch  out, 
although  she  cannot  as  an  adult  eat 
that  kind  of  leaf  herself.  It  is  won- 
derful behavior  but  it  is  unaware;  if 
you  wipe  her  eggs  off  the  leaf  as  she 
lays  them  she  is  undisturbed.  But 
u  hen  you  get  a  little  way  above  the 
insects  on  the  evolutionary  ladder 
you  begin  to  get  awareness.  A  bird 
will  worry  about  her  eggs,  and  when 
you  get  as  high  as  a  dog  or  cat  the 
mother,  as  everyone  knows,  can  show 
great  concern  for  her  young  and  go 
to  considerable  trouble  to  train  them 
up  in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

Krutch  elaborates  this  comparison 
with  main  enthralling  details:  he  is 
a  fine  nature  writer.  But  his  object 
is  more  than  entertainment,  for  he 
believes  that  the  Darwinian  account 
of  evolution  in  terms  of  survival 
value  does  not  adequately  explain 
the  aware  animals.  For  pure  sur- 
vival value  the  automatic  animals 
have  it  all  over  the  aware  animals, 
he  argues:  their  societies  are  less 
fragile,  their  young  less  dependent, 
their  staying  power  enormous.  11 
the  object  of  life  is  survival,  why  did 
nature  fail  to  stop  with  the  auto- 
matic animals?  Why  did  she  venture 
out  on  a  whole  new  avenue  of  life? 
krutch's  nature,  like  Socrates,  thinks 
that  the  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living,  or  at  least  not  worth 
living  exclusively;  she  seeks  to  know 
herself,  to  be  aware  of  herself  as 
experience. 

This  idea  is  not  new  of  course.  It 
has  had  less  appeal  for  biologists 
than  for  literary  men  like  Samuel 
butler  and  G.   B.  Shaw,   both  ol 
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Do  you  suffer  from 

unaccountable  depression? 

nameless,  unhealthy  worry? 

scruples  of  conscience? 

other  forms  of  anxiety? 
Everyone  who  longs  for  freedom 
from  anxiety  will  find  here  the 
secret  of  inward  peace — how 
the  Christian  faith  can  become 
"penicillin  for  despair."  $2.50 
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By  ROBERT  CARSE 

Illustrated  by  Ted  Tr'tnkans 

A bloody,  thrilling  tapestry  of  a  wild  way 
of  life  forever  vanished  —  written  by 
a  sailing  man  who  has  himself  prowled  the 
haunts  of  the  great  buccaneers.  Here  is  the 
authentic  history  of  the  pirates  —  how  they 
lived  and  died,  fought  and  sailed.  Skull 
and  bones,  buried  treasure,  sea  fights  — 
they're  all  here  in  a  magnificent  saga  of 
adventure  on  the  high  seas  of  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

$4.50  at  all  booksellers 

RINEHART  &  CO.,  INC  N.Y.  16 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

whom  unfortunately  contaminated 
it  with  their  conviction  that  ac- 
quired characteristics  are  inherited. 
I  suppose  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
idea  lies  in  supposing  that  nature 
"wants'*  anything,  but  I  leave  criti- 
cism of  Krutch's  thesis  to  the  experts 
and  only  record  that,  whatever  its 
worth,  the  observation  of  animals 
that  he  brings  to  its  support  is  ex- 
tremely fine. 

FOR  those  who  have  never  read 
Darwin  in  the  original,  as  I  had  not, 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
repair  that  omission  in  The  Darwin 
Reader  (Scribner,  $6.75)  edited  by 
Marston  Bates  and  Philip  S. 
Humphrey.  The  book  starts  off  with 
Darwin's  highly  interesting  brief 
autobiography  and  continues  with 
generous  samples  of  most  of  his  im- 
portant works.  In  the  autobiography 
Darwin  confesses  that  he  went  to 
great  trouble  to  write  well,  and  he 
succeeded.  Most  of  the  book  can  be 
read  by  any  fairly  intelligent  reader 
whether  he  knows  an  amoeba  from 
an  amphibrach,  and  absorbing  stuff 
lit  is. 
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FICTION 

The  Distant  Music,  by  H.  L.  Davis. 

The  framework  of  any  of  Mr. 
Davis'  novels  about  the  pioneers  in 
ithe  Northwest  is  always  richly  hung 
with  stories,  poetic  or  Paul  Bunyan- 
like  in  their  legendary  quality  and 
I  salty  humor.  This  novel  is  no  excep- 
tion.  It  is  about  three  generations 
lof  men  named  Ransom  Mulock  and 
their    psychological    and  physical 
struggle  with  the  stretch  of  land  that 
the  first  Ranse  staked  out  in  1858 
below    Clarke's    Landing    on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  three  Ranses; 
wMedora,  the  Indian-bred  white  wife 
J'of  the  first  Ranse;  Lydia,  the  daugh- 
Ijter  of  an  itinerant  carpenter  from 
tteven  farther  west,  move  in  and  out 
I  as  the  central  characters  of  the  story. 
}  But  the  real  dens  ex  machina  is  the 
k  land  for  which  so  much  was  sacri- 
I  ficed  and  from  which  so  much  was 


Isn't  it  incredible  that  a  single  volume, 
costing  only  $39.50,  could  contain  as 
much  printed  material  as  an  18-volume 
encyclopedia?  This  alone  might  explain 
why  thousands  of  families  call  the  big 
unabridged  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  the 
greatest  value  in  book  form  in  the  realm 
of  knowledge! 

But.  more  important,  it  is  a  book 
which  every  family  can  use — daily — as 
an  unfailing  source  of  accurate  informa- 
tion about  thousands  of  subjects  .  .  . 
always  open  and  inviting  use,  rather 
than  buried  in  a  bookcase.  As  your 
family  develops  the  "look  it  up"  habit, 
their  questions  will  no  longer  go  un- 
answered. They'll  be  sure  of  their  facts. 

And  why  not,  for  the  magnificent 
3,350-page  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  is  the  great  question 


answerer  of  our  schools  and  libraries, 
"the  Supreme  Authority"  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining 
Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary at  your  book,  department,  or  station- 
ery store.  You'll  find  the  experience 
rewarding,  and  we  believe  you  will 
agree  this  Merriam-Webster,  with  its 
more  than  600,000  entries,  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  investment  for  your  family 
and  yourself! 


The  unabridged  Merriam-Webster 
is  never  available  as  a  premium 
in  any  "free"  offers.  Don't  be 
misled  —  be  sure  you  get  the 
Merriam-Webster ..."  the  Supreme 
Authority." 
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dramatic 
history 
of 

Wilson's 
great 
reform 
program 

WILSON 

The  New  Freedom 

By  Arthur  S.  Link.  Here  is  the  exciting 
story  of  Wilson's  first  two  years  in  the 
White  House  and  the  momentous  strug- 
gle to  put  his  "New  Freedom"  program, 
the  first  major  reform  legislation  of  the 
modern  Democratic  Party,  into  effect 
in  spite  of  an  often  hostile  congress.  The 
second  work  in  Professor  Link's  monu- 
mental biography  of  Wilson,  it  is  a 
penetrating  reappraisal  of  his  party, 
his  program,  and  his  personality.  480 
pages,  illustrated.  $7.50 

Order  from  your  bookstore 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 

Fantastic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every  Year  -  and  Have  Fun  Doing  It! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you, 
may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regularly.  If 
she  is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  because  she 
learned  her  trade.  And  you  can  learn  the  funda- 
mentals you  must  know  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instruc- 
tors are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your 
salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10%  commis- 
sion basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent  who  placed, 
among  other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 
Send  for  free  information  today.  No  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  216,  2  East  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
"Writing  tor  a  Well -paying  Career." 

Name  

Street  

City  


L. 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
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hoped.  And  stories,  stories  every- 
where: when  two  people  meet  they 
settle  down  to  swapping  stories. 
When  a  man  dies,  a  woman  tells  the 
story  of  her  life— and  learns  the 
essence  of  it  thereby.  A  wandering, 
interrupted  tale,  rich  in  quality, 
story,  description,  and  the  sense  of 
what  it  takes  to  build  a  continent. 

Morrow,  $3.95 

A  Light  for  Fools,  by  Natalia  Ginz- 
burg. 

A  quiet  novel,  but  a  distinguished 
one  about  two  Italian  middle-class 
families  just  before  and  during 
World  War  II.  It  begins  slowly  as 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  the 
characters  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
households  in  the  small  town  in 
northern  Italy,  but  it  builds  in 
momentum  and  intensity  until  one 
is  entirely  absorbed.  The  problems 
are  the  problems  of  our  time— free- 
dom, war,  loyalties— and  beyond 
that,  the  troubles  and  joys  of  any 
time— love,  birth,  death,  sacrifice- 
set,  as  they  always  are,  against  their 
background  of  human  triviality  and 
greatness,  inevitable  sorrow  and  ir- 
repressible frivolity.  A  wise  and 
satisfying  book.  Dutton,  $3.95 

The  Philadelphia!!,  by  Richard 
Powell. 

What  is  there  about  Philadelphia? 
Is  there  any  other  city  (maybe  Bos- 
ton? maybe  Charleston?)  that  has 
inspired  so  many  writers  to  try 
to  explain  its  peculiar  quality? 
Struthers  Burt  wrote  Philadelphia, 
Holy  Experiment  years  ago.  Then, 
of  course,  there's  The  Philadelphia 
Story.  And  now  a  seventh-genera- 
tion Philadelphian,  a  vice-president 
of  N.  W.  Ayer,  the  oldest  advertising 
agency  in  the  country,  writes  a  novel 
examining  four  generations  of  Phila- 
delphians  with  a  searching  but  not 
unkindly  eye.  What  comes  through 
is  a  real  sense  of  the  geography  and 
architecture  of  the  city  in  the  dif- 
ferent eras;  a  less  convincing— 
though  it  may  be  accurate— picture 
of  the  kinds  of  people  and  conven- 
tions that  have  gone  into  making 
today's  "old  Philadelphian";  and  a 
plot  so  intricate  and  compelling 
(one  wedding-night  story  to  end  all 
such)  that  the  best  sellers  must  al- 
ready be  moving  over  to  make  room 
for  it.  It  begins  with  an  Irish  gjr 
coming  to  the  city  of  brotherly  lov 


How  to  achieve  a  youthful 
body  and  vibrant  health— 
without  tiring  exercises 
in  just  ten  minutes  a  day! 

LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fredric  March, 
Jascha  Heifetz,  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
many  other  notables  have  benefited 
from  and  enthusiastically  endorse  The 
World  Famous  Mensendieck  System 
of  Functional  Movements. 

Now,  you  too,  can  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  amazing,  natural  health 
method  available  for  the  first  time  in 
simple,  popular  form.  In  your  own 
home  without  equipment,  you  can 
banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new  vital- 
ity, and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to 
your  body.  AND  you  can  accomplish 
all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only 
10  minutes  a  day. 

Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  movements — 
scientifically  designed  to  revitalize  spe- 
cific muscles  and  joints — help  you  to 
end  backaches  .  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen 
.  .  .  take  inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  . 
correct  aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double 
chin  .  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  .  .  . 
relieve  fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Different  from  ordinary 

exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is  wholly 
different  from  ordinary  exercises.  The 
exertion  and  perspiration  required  in 
"exercising"  are  totally  absent.  Even 
those  afflicted  with  heart  ailments  can 
safely  benefit  from  the  mild  graduated 
movements  included  in  LOOK  BET- 
TER, FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your 
guide  to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense 
of  well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-day  living. 

—  Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  — 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BETTER. 
EEEL  BETTER,  for  ten  days'  free  examina- 
tion. Within  that  time  I  will  remit  S3. 50 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
the  book. 

Name   

Address   

City  Zone  State  

5102N 

SAVE!    If  you   enclose   payment,   we  will  pay 
mailing  charges.  Same  return  privilege 
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in  the  1840s  to  go  into  service  and 
scape  the  result  of  the  potato 
famine;  takes  up  the  story  of  he] 
illegitimate  daughter  by  the  scion  ol 
one  of  the  best  families;  and  ends 
with  the  decision  of  the  great-grand- 
son, a  lawyer  now  firmly  established 
in  Philadelphia  society,  to  go  into 
politics.  (See  page  49  for  another 
discussion  of  Philadelphia  politics.) 
His  decision,  the  author  points  out 
clearly,  is  the  result  of  the  cross- 
currents ol  passion  and  determina- 
tion in  the  line  of  women  behind 
him.  (The  men  really  don't  count 
lor  much  here.  Does  the  author 
mean  it  is  a  city  essentially  shaped 
by  women?)  A  tall  tale,  if  not  always 
U  thoroughly  credible  one. 

Scribner,  $3.95 

NON-FICTION 

The  Muses  are  Heard,  by  Truman 
apote. 

"When  the  cannons  are  silent  the 
Muses  are  heard"  is  a  phrase  the 
Russian  hosts  of  the  Porgy  and  Bess 
ompany  were  fond  of  reiterating. 
This  account  of  the  company's  trip 

0  Russia  just  about  a  year  ago  is 
fascinating  on  any  number  of  levels, 
t  is  a  lively,  dramatic  report  of  Rus- 
ian   attitudes   toward  art,  toward 
Americans,  toward  food,  clothes,  and 
ife  in  general.  It  is  full  of  vivid  de- 
ceptions of  the  Russian  country- 
wide and  cities.  It  is  a  gallery  of  sym- 
pathetic portraits  of.  the  Porgy  and 
Bess  cast  and  the  large  group  of  peo- 
ple who  traveled  with  them— Mrs. 
Ira   Gershwin   and   her  diamonds; 
leonard  Lyons  wanting  stories;  the 
I  ra  Wolierts;  Willem  Van  Loon;  the 
leautiful  and  amusing  Nancy  Ryan, 
Secretary  to  the  Breens,  who  pro- 
duced the  show.   And  Mr.  Capote 
lias  used  his  novelist's  technique  in 
■  rearing  real  suspense  while  every- 
Ime  waited  for  the  opening  night  in 
{Leningrad  for  which  they  had  come 
-lo  far.  A  really  remarkable  tour  de 
■orce  and  absorbing  reading  from 

1  he  first  moment. 

Random  House,  $3 

■This  seems  to  be  a  theater  season. 
Ibn  December  10  the  New  York 
Wfimes  carried  a  story  headlined: 
jl'City  Will  Permit  Burlesque  Again" 
lind  as  if  in  preparation,  Putnam 
Issued  on  December  sixth  and 
I  eventh  respectively  two  books,  A 
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A  rollicking 
new  novel 
a"bout  an 
Indiana     a  \ 
family's 
first 
trip 
abroad 


Here's  what  happens  when 
five  charming  but 
unsophisticated  Midwesterners 
descend  on  Europe, 
determined  to  have  the 
time  of  their  lives. 
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LIKE  A 
PARISIAN! 


IT  PAYS  ...  in  business  .  .  .  social  acceptance  .  .  . 
self-assurance.  The  course  is  so  cleverly  devised  that  even  a 
youngster  can  learn!  For  complete  details,  free  of  any  obliga- 
tion, send 

Name  :  


Address- 


City,  Zone  &  State- 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  Box  36, 383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  = 

20  other  languages  available.  Indicate  your  choice   z 


-oaaas  •  NVissna  •  asanonmod  •  nvio3mhon  •  avivw  •  Nvaaoa  •  asaNVdvr 


^ROTHpHd^ 


for 
PEACE 
and 
FREEDOM 
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MAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 


For  almost  nine  years 
Won  Hak  has  been  a 
homeless  wanderer.  He 
and  his  mother  lived 
through  the  long,  terri- 
fying flight  from  the 
communist  armies  of 
North  Korea.  He  saw  his 
three  younger  brothers 
die  of  cold  and  hunger. 
His  father  was  killed  in 
action. 

Won  Hak  is  no  longer 
just  a  small  boy,  but  the 
"man  of  the  house" — a 
miserable,  one  -  room 
shack.  His  mother  sews 

all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night.  But  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  buy  the  food  and  clothes  they 
need.  Won  Hak  helps  his  mother — does  all  he  can. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  ... 

a  child  like  Won  Hak  to  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear. 
Through  your  Save  the  Children  Federation  sponsorship — just 
$10  a  month — $120  a  year,  you  can  provide  funds  to  send  food 
and  clothing  to  a  needy  child  in  Finland.  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Italy  or  Korea.  You  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Sponsorship  along  with  the  photograph  and  story  of  "your" 
child.  You  can  correspond  with  him  so  that  your  generous  help 
will  then  become  part  of  a  larger  gift  of  understanding  and 
friendship. 


SFC  NATIONAL  SPONSORS:    (a  partial  list) 

Faith  Baldwin  •  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark  •  M;s.  Sherwood  Eddy  •  Mrs.  D.  D.  Eisenhower 
James  A.  Farley  •  Herbert  Hoover  •   Henry  R.  Luce  •  Rabbi   Edgar  F.  Magnin 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  *  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy 


FOUNDED  1932 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  □  "Western  Germany,  □  Finland,  □  France. 

□  Greece,  □  Italy,  □  Korea,  or  □  where  the  need  is  greatest.  I  will  pay  $120  for  one 
year.    Enclosed  is  payment  for  □  the  full  year.  O  |30  for  the  first  quarter,  or 

□  $10  for  the  first  month.   Please  send  me  "my  child's"  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by  enclosing  my  gift  of  $  


XAME 


ADDRESS 


CITT   STATE 

Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

Pictorial  History  of  Burlesque  and 
The  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  Burlesque, 

by  Bernard  Sobel. 

It  may  surprise  quite  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple to  know  that  burlesque  can  be 
said  to  have  started  with  Aris- 
tophanes, but  that  is  only  one  thing 
which  will  startle  the  readers  of  this 
nostalgic  and  lively  book.  It  is 
divided  between  pictures  and  text 
about  the  art  form  which  began  in 
America  as  a  combination  of  min- 
strel show  and  Extra  Added  Attrac- 
tions and  reached  glorious  heights 
with  the  elaborate  productions  of 
Mr.  Minsky.  Eye-filling  history  here. 

Putnam,  $5.95 

The  Ziegfeld  Follies,  A  History  in 
Text  and  Pictures,  by  Marjorie 
Farnsworth. 

This  is  more  of  the  same  on  a 
more  glamorous  and  perhaps  a 
slightly  more  refined  level.  Gaiety, 
nonsense,  and  beauty  forever  young 
leap  out  of  the  pages  to  record  poig- 
nantly the  sensations  if  not  the  sense 
of  an  era.  Billie  Burke's  foreword 
and  picture  (the  lovely  actress,  not  a 
Follies  girl,  who  made  theater  his- 
tory by  marrying  Flo  Ziegfeld)  are 
documentary  delight  all  by  them- 
selves. Putnam,  S5.95 

Shortly  before  Christmas— to  jump 
from  the  frivolous  to  the  sublime— 
the  New  American  Library  com- 
pleted a  two-year  project,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  final  two  paperback 
books  in  a  six-volume  series— The 
Mentor  Philosophers.  They  cover 
the  development  of  philosophy  from 
medieval  times  to  the  present,  "from 
St.  Augustine  to  Sartre,"  each  vol- 
ume a  selected  group  of  the  basic 
writings  of  the  era  edited,  and  with 
introduction  and  comment,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished modern  scholar. 

The  Age  of  Belief:  The  Medieval 
Philosophers,  edited  by  Anne  Fre- 
mantle,  Associate  Professor  at  Ford- 
ham  University. 

The  Age  of  Adventure:  The  Renais- 
sance Philosophers,  edited  by  Gior- 
gio de  Santillana,  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Science  at 
M.I.T. 


The  Age  of  Reason:  The  17th  Cen-i 
tury  Philosophers,  edited  by  Stuart  I 


i 

tl 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

lampshire,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  Col- 
h»e.  Oxford. 

riu-  Age  of  Enlightenment:  The 
8th  Century  Philosophers,  edited 
,\  Isaiah  Bei  lin,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
lollege,  Oxford. 

rhe  Age  of  Ideology:  The  19th 
lentury  Philosophers,  edited  by 
lieiirv  1).  Aiken,  Professor  of  Philos- 
j)h\  at  Harvard. 

rhe  Age  of  Analysis:  2()th  Century 
philosophers,  edited  by  Morton 
Vhite.  Chairman,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Harvard. 

dl  of  the  above  are  now  available 
n  Mentor's  paper  binding  at  500 
nd  all  but  two— The  Age  of  Adven- 
Jure  and  The  Age  of  Ideology— can 
e  purchased  at  bookstores  in 
loughton  Mifflin's  hard  covers  at 
13.  The  last  two  will  be  available 
i  hard  covers  in  April. 


FORECAST 

;md  Still  More  Theater 

j  1957  will  be  full  of  reflections 

om  the  footlights.  On  May  1 
Harper    will    publish    Gypsy:  A 

Iemoir  by  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  who 
Limed  from  dishabilleuse  to  author 

ithout  losing  stature  in  either  pro- 
psion.  Doubleday  plans  to  publish 
bmetime  during  the  year  Eddie 
Cantor's  reminiscences,  Take  My 
life:  Holt  will  publish  Too  Much, 
yoo  Sooti,  the  memoirs  of  Diana 
.anymore    written     with  Gerold 

rank,  one  of  the  authors  of  I'll  Cry 
Tomorrow;    Harper    will  publish 

red  Astaire's  life  story  as  told  to 
Cameron  Shipp;  another  "as  told 
with  no  publisher  yet  assigned, 

.  Helen  Hayes'  story  written  with 
Nanette  Kuner,  which  will  start  run- 
ling  in  Good  Housekeeping  in  Feb- 

uary;  Lippincott  plans  for  early 
bmmer  or  next  fall  a  study  of  the 

opular  music  business  called  Don'! 
\top  the  Music  by  Hazel  Mayer; 
Henry  W.  Simon  has  written  for 
Hanover  House  The  Festival  of 
ypera,  the  stories  of  129  famous 
Iperas;  and  for  next  year's  Christmas 

dnehart  plans  a  big  anthology  of 
Pictures  and  text  covering  the  last 
|.venty-five  years  of  musical  theatei 
Ji    America,    The    Liveliest  Art, 

dited  by  Nat  Shapiro  of  Columbia 
Lecords  and  Patricia  Newell. 


31th  Year 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

AN  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AT  this  time,  when  the  United  States  must  make  momentous  decisions  of 
J-\  foreign  policy,  more  and  more  Americans  are  turning  to  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  as  a  great  primary  source  of  authoritative  information. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  has  one  aim  only — to  provide  the  most  expert  opin- 
ion procurable  on  the  problems  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  on  the 
political,  social  and  economic  currents  which  are  affecting  men's  thoughts 
and  action  all  over  the  world. 

It  stands  alone  in  its  special  field,  without  rival  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  It  is  read  by  Heads  of  Governments,  Foreign  Ministers  and  party 
leaders,  by  businessmen  and  bankers,  by  professional  men  and  women,  by  our 
officials  in  Washington  and  in  posts  abroad;  it  is  used  in  the  professor's  study, 
in  the  classrooms  of  universities  and  in  libraries;  it  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers, and  referred  to  in  scholarly  journals  and  in  debates  in  Congress. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  commands  this  following  and  awakens  this  interest 
because  of  its  unvarying  standard  of  reliability  and  authority,  and  because 
its  editorial  direction  gives  it  sound  historical  perspective  in  combination 
with  the  most  timely  interest. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  will  provide  you  with  facts  which  you  want  and 
opinions  which  you  respect.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  see  for  yourself  why 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  that  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  offers  "the 
most  competent  and  responsible  leadership  which  this  country  has  developed 
in  the  foreign  field."  Every  issue  as  big  as  a  book. 

In  the  Current  Issue 

Reconstruction  of  an  Alliance  Geoffrey  Crou/her 

The  West  in  Disarray  Paul-Henri  Spaak 

The  Crisis  in  the  Soviet  Empire  Henry  L.  Roberts 

Western  Communists  on  the  Defensive  A.  Rossi 

Foreign  Policy  in  Presidential  Campaigns  Dexter  Perkins 

Britain  and  the  Common  Market  Roy  Harrod 

Nuclear  Plenty  and  Limited  War  James  E.  King,  Jr. 

The  Economic  Cold  War: 

Soviet  Economic  Growth  Calvin  B.  Hooter 

American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Economic  Offensive.  .  .  .Willard  L.  Thorp 

South  Viet  Nam  Finds  Itself  William  Henderson 

Too  Slow  or  Too  Fast?  Political  Change  in  African  Trust  Territories 

Vernon  McKay 

The  Socialist  Alternative  in  Italy  JJgo  La  Mai  fa 

"The  Unanimous  Revolution":  Russia,  February  1917 

Sir  Robert  Bruce  Lockhart 
The  Decision  to  Use  the  Atomic  Bomb  Louis  Morton 


IM  BCOIX  4  TOIKY 
OFFEIK 

SAVE  S2..~,0 


I  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
I 


I 

We  enter  a  year's  subscrip-  | 
tion  for  new  subscribers  at  tin'  | 
reduced  price  of  $5  (regular  | 
rate  $6».  In  addition,  we  will  j 
include  the  current  issue,  de-  j 
scribed  above,  FREE,  or  five  j 
issues  for  $5.00  instead  of  four  j 
issues  for  $6 — in  all  a  saving  j 
of  .$2.50.  Offer  good  for  a  | 
limited  time  only.  Use  the  or-  i 
der  form  at  right.  i 


>8  East   68th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $S.OO  (special  introductory  rale)  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  begin  with  the  next  (April)  issue.  As  an  extra 
bonus,  I  am  to  receive  at  once  the  big  current  (January  I 
issue   without  charge. 


Name 


Ail.lr 


City 


.Zone 


Stale. 


II. 


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edivard  Tatnall  Canby 


BERNSTEIN 

It's  been  some  time  since  Leonard 
Bernstein  first  emerged  as  a  synthe- 
sizer of  the  modern  musical  art.  The 
collection  of  Bernsteiniana  from  Colum- 
bia (below)  —including  re-workings  of 
his  "Omnibus"  TV  shows— indicates  how 
far  he  has  progressed,  full-tilt  and  in 
all  directions,  yet  becoming  more  and 
more  himself. 

Back  in  the  early  1940s,  I  took  a  bevy 
of  junior-college  "appreciation"  students 
to  hear  him  play  the  somewhat  forbid- 
ding Piano  Sonata  of  Aaron  Copland 
(Camden  214)  and  talk  about  it,  too, 
in  his  own  informal  way;  the  girls  were 
charmed  and  not  only  by  the  Bernstein 
presence  and  magnetism,  It  had  never 
occurred  to  them,  I  suspect,  that  "classi- 
cal" modern  music  could  ever  be  talked 
about  at  all.  They  listened  to  Copland 
twice  through,  in  one  concert. 

I  also  saw  and  heard  the  young  Bern- 
stein rehearse  an  orchestra  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  there,  too,  it  was  obvious  that 
a  surprising  new  directness  was  at  hand, 
for  he  had  a  natural,  plain-English,  let's- 
get-down-to-business  approach  that  amus- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  flowery  efforts 
of  other  conducting  students,  who  aped 
old  Maestro  Koussevitzky  to  the  last  im- 
perious gesture  without  managing  to 
communicate  much  of  anything  in  the 
process. 

It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  Bernstein, 
the  serious  composer,  moved  straight 
into  modern  ballet  with  "Fancy  Free" 
and  from  there  on  to  a  full-fledged 
Broadway  musical  comedy  and  to  suc- 


cess in  the  movies— while  at  the  same 
time  entering  the  symphonic  conduc- 
ting field,  classics  and  all.  It  was  an  odd 
combination  but  the  times  were  ready 
and  Bernstein  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

True.  Gershwin  had  tried  out  "classi- 
cal" writing  much  earlier  and  Copland, 
Ravel,  and  many  others  had  dabbled  in 
the  jazz  idiom.  But  Bernstein  was  the 
first  to  bring  these  areas  together  both 
comfortably  and  permanently.  He  be- 
gan to  obliterate  the  old  self-con- 
scious clumsiness  between  the  two,  and 
he  bent  both  of  them,  jazz  and  "classi- 
cal," toward  the  third,  musical  comedy, 
for  a  further  synthesis.  All  this  was  not 
so  much  in  theory  as  simply  in  practice, 
in  example  and  action. 

Before  this,  he  had  already  done  a 
less  spectacular  job  of  sub-synthesis 
within  the  "serious"  contemporary  field. 
His  musical  idiom  blended  the  indi- 
vidual idioms  of  the  big  modern  leaders 
—Copland,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Pro- 
kofieff— more  easily,  more  impartially, 
than  any  other  in  his  generation  of  com- 
posers. You  can  find  them  all  in  him, 
still,  if  you  want  to,  but  the  synthesis  is 
as  perfect  in  its  way  as.  say,  that  of  Bach 
or  of  Mozart  among  the  men  who  pre- 
ceded them.  Whether  Bernstein's  music 
itself  is  that  "great"  is  not  the  important 
thing.  What  matters  is  the  easy  new 
musical  language,  which  he  has  helped 
so  much  to  develop,  in  so  many  fields. 

He  is  a  performing  synthesizer  too. 
An  expert  pianist  if  not  a  great  one  (see 
below)  ,  he  was  an  original  and  exciting 
lecturer  until  his  conducting  career  si- 
lenced him— for  by  convention  a  con- 


ductor must  never  utter  a  sensible  word. 
His  ability  with  forthright  English  was 
put  aside,  until  TV  came  along  and, 
with  its  healthy  insistence  that  all  its 
performers  give  voice,  restored  Bern- 
stein's speech  and  gave  him  the  new 
role  of  conductor,  pianist,  and  com- 
mentator. 

I  think  the  best  of  Bernstein,  given 
these  many  facets  of  his  work,  is  the 
fresh,  straightforward  clarity  of  his 
spoken  ideas— for  here,  too,  he  synthe- 
sizes. He  has  a  first-hand  understanding 
of  musical  composition  and  he  can  put  it 
over  to  the  layman  with  none  of  the 
aesthetic  fussiness  of  the  old-time  "ap- 
preciators"  nor  the  too-academic  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  more  knowledgeable 
teachers.  He  can  talk  of  jazz  and  the 
classics  with  equal  authority  and  with 
essentially  the  same  interest,  the  same 
casual  impressiveness;  to  hear  him  is  to 
know  how  quickly  the  musical  Avorld  has 
changed  yet  how  firm  are  the  old  stars 
in  their  appointed  places— Bernstein 
says  more  to  the  layman  about  the 
Beethoven  Fifth  in  a  few  minutes  of  sim- 
ple comment,  with  the  music,  than 
whole  generations  of  high-flying  writers 
and  orators  have  been  able  to  do  with- 
out it  (see  below). 

In  these  times  of  enforced  specializa- 
tion, Bernstein  is  a  kind  of  musical 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  professional  in  a 
dozen  areas  who  somehow  retains  thei 
broader  outlook  of  the  enlightened  ama- 
teur, and  who  can  still  feel  that  music 
—all  of  it— is  for  anybody  who's  inter- 
ested. He's  good  for  our  musical  self- 
respect. 

Bernsteiniana 

What  is  Jazz?  L.  Bernstein,  commen- 
tator, with  Buck  Clayton,  Bessie  Smith. 
Miles  Davis,   Louis  Armstrong,   et  al 
Adapted  from  "Omnibus."  Columbia  CL 
919. 

This  long,  two-sided  TV  bombshell  ex. 
plains  in  casual  terms,  illustrated  b} 
Bernstein  himself  and  by  various  jaz; 
musicians  alive  and  on  records,  when 
jazz  came  from,  what  are  its  musical  elel 
ments  and  style,  giving  a  remarkable  his 
torical  perspective  in  terms  of  the  recen 
past,  the  present,  and  future.  The  weak 
est  portion  of  the  recording  is  the  fairh 
conventional  explanation  of  syncopatioi 
—most  of  us  can  feel  syncopation  wel 
enough,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  t( 
dispense  with  this  section. 

But  the  rest,  quoting  from  notablt 
jazz  artists,  contrasting  the  blues  sun,! 
with  "blue  notes"  against  a  "classic  d' 
straight  singing  of  the  same,  a  saxophom 
with  vibrato  and  without,  and  the  Ion 
exposition  of  various  styles  and  tech 
niques  based  on  the  simple  tune  "Swee 
Sue,"  is  top-notch  and  unprecedented  ii 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Monteverdi:  L'Orfeo  (complete).  Solo- 
ists, Staatliche  Hochschule  Choir,  "Som- 
merlich  Musiktage  1955"  Orchestra, 
Hamburg,  Wenzinger.  Archive  ARC 
3085,36  (2). 

An  extraordinary  reconstruction  of  the 
great  Monteverdi  opera  with  the  orig- 
inal instrumentation— harp,  wooden 
trumpets,  etc.— done  with  the  highest 
musicianship. 

Men  of  Brass.  Massed  Brass  Bands  of 
Foden's,  Fairey  Aviation  and  Morris 
Motors,  Mortimer.  London  LL  1456. 


Massenet:  Manon,  complete.  De  Los  An- 
geles, sop.,  Henri  Legay,  ten.,  Michel 
Dens,  bar.,  chorus  and  orch.  Theatre 
National  de  l'Opera-Comique.  Monteux. 
RCA  Victor  LM-6402. 

Bloch:  Quartet  no.  1  in  B  minor.  Roth 
String  Quartet.  Mercury  MG  50110. 

Mozart:  Fantasia  in  C  Minor  (K.  475), 
Sonata  No.  10  in  C  Major  (K.  330), 
Sonata  No.  14  in  C  Minor  (K.  457). 
Rondo  in  A  Minor  (K.  511).  Wilhelm 
Backhaus.  London  LL  1399. 


Mr.  Dragon  and 


family  at  home 


No  one  is  more  at  home  in  the  famed  Hollywood  Bowl 
than  Conductor  Carmen  Dragon.  He  has  recorded  no 
less  than  seven  Capitol  albums  with  the  great  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are  all  best 
sellers  —  and  for  the  very  best  reasons. 

First,  because  Mr.  Dragon's  special,  unique  talent  is 
the  ability  to  mix  classical  and  popular  favorites  in  a 
single  album  with  a  single  dominant  theme.  (For  exam- 
ple: Gypsy!  includes  selections  from  Brahms  to  Dark 
Eyes  and  brings  300  years  of  the  greatest  Gypsy  music 
into  your  living  room.) 

Second,  because  Dragon  not  only  selects  and  con- 
ducts this  music,  but  he  arranges  much  of  it  as  well. 
Every  album  thus  becomes  a  personal  creative  triumph 


for  the  man  who  is  now  considered  the  foremost  spokes- 
man of  the  light  classic  field.  Indeed,  there's  so  much 
of  "Dragon"  in  these  albums,  he  considers  them  part  of 
his  family. 

This  is  the  kind  of  romantic  music  heard  in  the  famed 
Hollywood  Bowl  on  a  star-filled  summer  evening.  If 
you've  never  been  there,  here  are  seven  chances  to  go. 

As  recorded  by  Capitol  Records  in  flawless  "Full 
Dimensional  Sound,"  these  albums  are  among  the  best- 
liked  best-sellers  in  recorded  music. 

You'll  like  them,  too. 

^  Left  to  right  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl:  Mr.  Dragon,  Echoes  of 
Spain.  Starlight  Concert,  L'ltalia,  Fiesta,  La  Danza,  Concerto  Under 
the  Stars,  Gypsy! 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


CLASSICS 


BEETHOVEN 
PASTORALE 


EXURBANJTE  SYMPHONY! 

Here,  newly-recorded  in  natural  high 
fidelity,  is  Beethoven's  mightiest  mu- 
sical pean  to  the  rural  life,  the  excit- 
ing 'Pastorale'  Symphony,  No.  6  in 
F  Major,  Op.  68.  This  splendid  work 
is  given  a  refreshing  new  reading  by 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  symphonic 
instruments,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Eugen  Jochum,  conduct- 
ing. Recorded  in  Europe  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  A  HI-FI  day  in  the 
country!  DL  9892 
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A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND® 


NOW- 


Science  Gives  You 

A  Short  Cut  to  Learning 


Learn  Anything 
Faster  —  more  easily 
with 

The  DORMIPHONIC 
Memory  Trainer 

It  Works  hr  You  .  .  .  Awake  or  Asleep 

Now,  at  last,  science  shows  you  how  to  learn  by 
"ear."  With  this  amazing  new  scientific  method — 
you  merely  "start"  to  learn  while  you're  awake — 
then  university  proved  Dormiphonics  takes  over, 
continues  the  learning  process  for  you  while  you 
sleep.  Do  you  want  to  learn  a  language?  Memorize 
a  speech — or  an  array  of  important  facts,  figures, 
formulae?  You  can  do  it — easily,  quickly  in  a 
FRACTION  of  the  usual  learning  time.  Even 
more — you  can  correct  your  speech,  break  bad 
habits — even  induce  sleep — with  this  tested  new 
science  of  Dormiphonics.  SAVES  YOUR  TIME, 
YOUR  EFFORT.  So  simple,  children  benefit— so 
helpful  and  practical  it  is  used  by  educators,  psy- 
chologists, people  of  all  ages,  occupations  and 
professions  around  the  world. 

Break  Down  Barriers  to  Learning 

Find  out  HOW  the  Dormiphonic  Memory  Trainer 
works  FOR  YOU — how  it  can  help  you  learn  in 
less  time,  without  intensive  self-application. 
Write  for  FREE  Book,  "A  New  Dimension  in 
Learning,"  or  call  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
— Get  the  Scientific  Evidence  Today. 

|  MODE  R  NOP  HONE,  INC. 
215-027  Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  I  am 

I  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  DORMOPHONIC 

|  Memory  Trainer  and  what  it  can  do  for  me.  No  obliga- 

■  tion — no  salesman  will  call. 

■  O  If  under  18,  check  here  for  Special  Booklet  A. 

I  NAME     

|  ADDRESS   

|  CITY  ZONE....  STATE  

|  My  main  interest  in  Dormiphonics  is  for: 

I  □  Learning  a  Language  □  Speech  Improvement 

I  □  Memorization  □  Sleep  Inducement 

■  □  Habit  Correction  □  School  or  College  Work 


THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


any  form  of  public  communication.  The 
"jam  session,"  improvised  in  several 
ways,  and  the  excellent  last  portion  that 
deals  with  contemporary  jazz  since  the 
war  and  the  rapidly  expanding  future 
of  the  jazz  idiom  (perhaps  tomorrow's 
"classical")  are  worth  every  music-lover's 
close  attention.  If  you  didn't  know  that 
jazz  was  growing  rapidly  in  the  classical 
direction,  you'll  find  out  here. 

As  an  old  hand  in  this  sort  of  com- 
ment-with-music  presentation  I  suggest 
only  that  in  his  technique  of  delivery 
Bernstein  still  speaks  to  too  many  peo- 
ple. His  delivery  suggests  an  audience  of 
maybe  seventy  or  eighty.  It's  that  in- 
formal. Perhaps  on  TV  with  its  visual 
accompaniment  a  still  more  intimate 
delivery  is  out  of  place.  But  on  records 
at  least  (as  on  radio)  ,  the  best  rule  is  to 
talk  as  though  to  five  or  six  people  at 
most,  in  a  living-room— for  that  is  where 
you  will  be.  A  faster,  less  precise,  more 
informal  delivery  would  speed  Bern- 
stein's excellent  presentation  toward 
greater  coverage  and  easier  listening. 

Bernstein  on  Beethoven:  Symphony  #5. 
Adapted  from  "Omnibus."  The  Com- 
plete Symphony  with  Bruno  Walter, 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic.  Columbia  CL  918. 

Via  the  loudspeaker,  musical  illustra- 
tions may  be  recorded  or  "live"  and  the 
listener  cannot  tell  the  difference,  though 
in  one  case  a  vast  production  is  involved 
with  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  people 
working  on  it,  in  the  other  a  single  per- 
son may  comment  and  illustrate  from 
records.  It  behooves  the  "live-music" 
commentator,  therefore,  to  do  things 
with  his  living  orchestra  that  can't  be 
done  with  recorded  excerpts— and  Bern- 
stein does  it  uniquely.  Here  the  living 
orchestra  is  used  to  play  many  of  the 
Beethoven  sketches  for  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony that  were  ultimately  rejected  by 
the  composer.  Bernstein  fits  them  clev- 
erly and  convincingly  into  the  places 
where  they  would  seem  once  to  have 
been  intended— a  nice  job  of  musical  re- 
search—and shows  graphically  how  much 
improved  the  final  versions  were. 

In  the  original  TV  show  there  was  a 
huge  musical  score  on  which  the  musi- 
cians were  placed,  for  visual  interest. 
The  commentary  in  this  adapted  version 
is  entirely  self-sufficient  minus  the  visual 
elaborations. 

Bruno  Walter's  reading  of  the  Fifth, 
on  Side  2,  is  of  mixed  value.  There  is 
a  surprising  harshness,  a  seeming  lack  of 
good  ensemble,  that  is  quite  unaccount- 
able—unless, possibly,  it  is  an  engineer- 
ing matter.  The  sound  is  not  well  picked 
up,  the  mike  balance  so-so  for  my  ear, 
a  somewhat  narrow,  distant  sound,  on 
the  metallic  side.  Not  nearly  as  good  as 
the  Columbia  Symphony  Bernsteins  be- 
low. There  are  a  few  eccentricities,  un- 


expected retards,  that  will  surprise 
Walter  fans  and  a  shocking  pitch  dis- 
crepancy occurs  at  one  place  in  the  slow 
movement,  evidently  due  to  a  bad  edit- 
ing combined  with,  on  my  copy,  an  off- 
center  pressing.  Pretty  rocky  stuff  for  the 
great  conductor. 

But  needless  to  say  there  are  superbly 
done  passages  and  the  scherzo  and  finale 
pick  up  at  the  end  to  make  an  outstand- 
ingly powerful  conclusion,  off-center  or 
not.  The  disc  is  worth  its  price  for  the 
Bernstein  on  Side  1. 

Mozart:  Piano  Concerti  #15  in  B  Flat, 
K.  450;  #17  in  G,  K.  453.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, piano  and  conductor,  Columbia 
Symphony.  Columbia  ML  5145. 

Listening  to  these  superb  concerto  per- 
formances, I  was  almost  shocked  to 
realize  that  Bernstein  is  no  longer  the 
"young  Mr.  Bernstein,"  the  youthful 
man-of-all-trades,  but  a  mature  and  ex- 
traordinarily far-seeing  musician.  This 
one  in  the  Columbia  series  sjoes  a  lon^ 
way  to  show  that  Bernstein,  in  a  quiet 
way,  is  already  one  of  our  biggest  musi- 
cal figures. 

Conductor  and  pianist  too— but  this  is 
no  show-off  playing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  accuracy 
of  timing  between  solo  and  orchestra 
are  unusually  fine.  And  why  not,  one 
should  ask,  if  both  are  directed  by  the 
same  mind?  Mozart  played  these  con- 
certos in  the  same  manner.  It  is  Bern- 
siein's  ability  to  do  the  trick  both  well 
and  unassumingly  that  marks  him  now 
as  a  mature  musician. 

There  are  no  too-fast  tempi  here,  and 
none  of  that  over-sophisticated  delicacy 
which  used  to  be  so  popular  among 
Mozart  aesthetes.  There  are  even  a  few 
loud,  harsh  tones  now  and  then;  the 
general  feeling  is  decidedly  one  of  ro- 
bustness and  health.  But,  if  my  ear  is 
right,  there  is  even  more  of  reverence, 
and,  paradoxically,  a  matter-of-factness 
that  is  very  much  of  our  own  time;  we 
simply  take  Mozart's  greatness  and  real- 
ness  for  granted,  finding  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  belabor  the  point.  It  only  in- 
creases the  impact  of  the  music  here, 
for  the  sense  and  shape  and  meaning  of 
it  are  wonderfully  well  understood. 

Bernstein  uses  an  oddly  woody-sound- 
ing piano,  quite  attractive  for  Mozart, 
and  the  ensemble  features  some  particu- 
larly luminous  and  well-recorded  wood- 
wind sound  along  with  the  strings.  Look 
out  for  an  off-center  pressing.  One  side 
of  my  copy  is  badly  warped. 

Bernstein:  Fancy  Free  (1944).  Copland: 
El  Salon  Mexico  (1936).  Milhaud:  La 
Creation  du  Monde  (1923).  Columbia 
Symphony,  Bernstein.  Columbia  CL  920. 

Nothing  is  said  about  it,  but  Bernstein 
would  seem  here  to  be  reviewing  the 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
ibeginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
t  hat  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
Sghl  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
Dept.    77-B     7464    Clark    St.,    Chicago   26,  Illinois 


IF  YOU  ARE  THE  WIFE  OF  AN  ENGINEER 

YOU  CAN  LIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Engineers  (E.E.,  M.E.,  Mfg.,  Sales)  can 
have  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  creative 
men  dream  about.  Top  salaries  and 
I  benefits.  Suburban  locations  in  Fuller- 
y/!K\  VrO/  ,on-  Newport  Beach,  Richmond,  or 
Palo  Alto. 

Write  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc.,  2999  W.  6th  Street 
Los  Angeles  5,  California.  Ask  for  Career  File  £68. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and  HARD- 
TO-FIND 


BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  an  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
ITrdtb  Seeker  Co.      38  Park  Row,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES1 

|You  name  it — we  And  it  I  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants  1 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


WHICH  SCHOOL - 
WHICH  COLLEGE 

WHICH  CAMP 
is  best  for 
YOUR  son  or  daughter? 

I  can  help  you  decide.  Over  thirty  years 
in  school  work  and  guidance  counseling, 
$5.00  for  your  first  inquiry;  no  charges 
thereafter. 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT 

DEERFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOLS 
MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  giris.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  and  Art  emphasized.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing,  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  80th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  R.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 

ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN— FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  6-16.  On  Lake  Champlain.  Conversational  French 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  dally  riding, 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art,  dancing. 
34th  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Chase,  123  Summit  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 


THE   NEW  RE  COR  1)1  NGS 

background  for  his  own  synthesizing  ol 
: i n c  1  "classical"  music,  I>\  means  of 
the  two  delightful  works  <>l  Copland 
and  Milhaud.  No  doubi  about  it— this 
is  the  hi usit  thai  Bernstein  <  .1 1 1  1  eally 
play  or  conduct.  The  orchestra  fairly 
sings  with  joy  and  never  have  these 
pieces  come  so  naturally  to  life  and 
in  musical  dignity  1 1  s  well. 

The  Milhaud  "Creation"  is  truly  a 
small  masterpiece,  based  on  early  jazz, 
featuring  a  moving  saxophone  solo  that 
recurs  with  intervening  passages  of  the 
hottesl  ol  ui  h ti  n-down  early  jazz.  It 
may  have  shocked  one  day  (and  it 
shocked  me  in  the  old  recording  1  Inst 
got  acquainted  with  in  the  early  'thir- 
ties) but  now  it  is  all  pleasure.  "El 
Salon,"  not  ja/z  but  not  far  from  ii  in 
its  conscious  use  of  "popular"  idiom, 
seems  already  a  bit  simple  and  even 
da  led.  but  as  entertaining  as  ever.  Eie- 
side  these  two,  "Fancy  Free"  is  a  classic 
of  modernity,  a  model  of  economical  ex- 
pression in  its  chosen  area  and  quite 
unforgettable  in  detail,  even  though  the 
ballet  score,  like  most,  tends  to  he 
fragmentary  in  spots  as  it  follows  stage 
actions. 

Stunningly  recorded  and  memorably 
performed. 

Bernstein:  Serenade  for  Violin  Solo, 
Strings  and  Percussion  (1954).  [saac 
Stern;  Symphony  of  the  Air,  Bernstein. 
Columbia  ML  5144. 

Here  is  a  major  work,  strictly  in  the 
classical  area,  except  lor  the  slightly  jazzy 
final  section  It  is  classic,  indeed,  in  the 
Greek  sense,  for  it  is  based  upon  Plato, 
a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  love,  and 
suggests  some  of  the  exalted  and  quiet 
severity  of  line  that  has  traditionally 
been  associated  with  Greek  revivals  lor 
centuries. 

The  Bernstein  idiom  here  resembles 
his  older  masters  in  their  late  work,  not- 
ably, as  1  hear  it,  Stravinsky  (though 
not  with  the  classic  stillness  ol  his  Greek- 
inspired  music)  and  especially  the  later 
Prokofieff;  the  harmonic  language  is 
transparent  and  often  very  simple,  the 
counterpoint  expertly  unobtrusive,  the 
whole  music  of  a  maturity  ol  expression 
befitting  an  older  man.  Though  specula- 
tion as  to  influences  is  mostly  whimsy, 
there  is  an  odd  resemblance  between 
this  violin  music  and  the  slow  portions 
of  the  Prokofiefl  violin  concertos. 

More  violent  music  appears  at  times, 
dissonant  in  (to  guess  again)  a  Shosta- 
kovich manner,  not  at  all  sure  or  confi- 
dent of  itself;  the  nervously  joy  ltd  finale 
brings  us  back  to  the  "Fancy  Free"  at- 
mosphere in  a  more  complex  expression. 
But  the  serene,  quiet  sections  are  the 
best,  the  opening  music,  the  outer  parts 
of  the  Agathon  adagio,  very  beautifully 
played  by  Isaac  Stern. 


<  f;s Alt  FRANCK 

svSphonv  in  d  minor 
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"A  MOST  LOVABLE  SYMPHONY" 

The  critic  Tovey  has  called  Franck's 
great  Symphony  in  D  Minor  "A  most 
wonderful  and  most  lovable  sym- 
phony." It  is  indeed  a  mighty  piece 
of  music  and  belongs  in  every  record 
library.  The  somber,  massive  orches- 
tral colors  provide  stunning  high  fidel- 
ity listening.  In  this  superb  version 
the  late,  incomparable  Fritz  Lehmann 
conducts  the  Bamberg  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Recorded  in  Europe  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon.      DL  9887 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

nl  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
lllus.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  10H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  SHERATON  BELVE- 
DERE 

300  Rooms.  For  years 
"Preferred  by  Folks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hotel  of  Personal 
Service.'*  Centrally  lo- 
cated. Famous  Maryland 
cuisine.  Special  dishes 
include  seafood  for  which 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  fam- 
ous. All  air-conditioned. 
AH  rooms  with  Tele- 
vision. 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
HOTEL,- INN-COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  famous 
beach.  A  complete  Re- 
sort entity,  occupying 
i>  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  One  of  Florida's 
most  distinguished  ho- 
tels. New  swimming 
pool .  Air  -  conditioned 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking:.  European .  At- 
tractive rates  now  pre- 
vailing.    Open  all  year. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  BEACH 
HOTEL 

Renowned  for  club- 1  ike 
atmosphere.  Gay.  luxu- 
rious, with  block  tons 
boardwalk  on  Fort  Lau- 
derdale's famed  beach. 
Grand  new  motel  annex. 
Private  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  putting 
green.  Power  and  sail- 
boats available  at  your 
private  dock.  Golf,  rid- 
ing nearby.  Air-condi- 
tioned large  marine  din- 
ing room  and  cocktail 
lounge.  Apartments  and 
suites  available,  many 
air  -  conditioned  bed- 


rooms, with  TV.  Open 
all  year.  Ample  parking 
area.  Write  for  further 
details:  C.  G.  Knight, 
Owner-Manager. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

HOTEL  FLORIDAN 

Tampa's  newest  and 
largest  hotel.  Lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Tampa.  400 
rooms,  each  with  pri- 
vate bath.  19  floors, 
completely  air  condi- 
tioned, including  lobby, 
dining  rooms,  cocktail 
lounge,  and  meeting 
rooms.  Free  orange  juice 
every  morning.  Connect- 
ing garage.  James  B, 
Pickard,  Manager. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  St.  Peters- 
burg. 205  rooms,  each 
with  private  bath, 
shower  over  tub.  Open 
all  year.  Air  condition- 
ing available.  European 
plan.  Large,  attractive 
lobby,  dining  room,  bar. 
Drive-in  entrance,  garage 
on  premises.  Paul 
Brown,  Manager. 

VINOY  PARK  HOTEL 

The  largest  and  finest 
fireproof  hotel  on  Flori- 
da's Gulf  Coast.    .    .  . 

Directly  faces  Tampa 
Bay  and  tropical  parks. 
Fresh  water  pool  and 
18 -hole  golf  course. 
Other  recreation  nearby. 
37  5  rooms.  American 
plan.  Superb  cuisine 
.  .  .  Folder  and  rates 
on  request.  Sterling  B. 
Bottome,  Managinfr  Di- 
rector. 


Where  Do  You  Want  to  Go? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


FRANCE?  WEST  INDIES?  BRAZIL? 

HAWAII?  MEXICO? 

Read  what  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  says  about  a 
new  way  to  travel  that  sometimes  cost  1/3  to  1/2  less. 

f)y  THE  travel  editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
MJ  Many  fascinating  travel  booklets  pass  over  this  desk  in 
the  course  of  a  year  but  the  one  that  arrived  the  other  day  so 
interested  this  department  that  it  cost  the  office  several  hours 
of  work  in  order  that  we  might  observe  its  contents.  The 
booklet  is  entitled  "Travel  Routes  Around  the  World"  and  is 
the  traveler's  directory  to  passenger-carrying  freighters  and 
liners.  In  no  time  at  all  you  find  yourself  far  out  to  sea 
cruising  along  under  tropical  skies  without  a  care  in  the 
world.  You  find  yourself  docking  at  strange  ports  and  taking 
land  tours  to  those  places  you  long  have  read  about.  Most 
interesting  of  the  vast  listings  of  ships  are  the  freighters 
which  carry  a  limited  number  of  passengers  in  quarters  com- 
parable to  the  luxury  offered  in  the  so-called  big  cruise  ships 
which  devote  most  of  their  space  for  passengers. 

The  booklet  first  of  all  answers  the  question :  What  is  a 
freighter?  The  modern  freighter,  says  the  booklet,  ranks 
with  the  de-luxe  passenger  vessels  so  far  as  comfort  and  ac- 
commodations are  concerned. 

LARGE  ROOMS  WITH  BEDS 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  most  cases  today,  freighter  passengers  are  considered 
first-class  passengers,  although  the  rates  charged  are  generally  on  a  par  with  either  cabin 
or  tourist-class  fare.  Most  passenger-carrying  freighters,  to  quote  the  booklet,  haye 
their  private  bath  and  shower,  and  these  cabins  offer  beds,  not  bunks.  The  rooms  are 
generally  larger  than  equivalent  accommodations  aboard  passenger  ships,  and  the  cabin 
of  a  modern  freighter  is  sometimes  even  twice  as  large  as  first-class  cabins  on  some 
of  the  older  passenger  ships.  It  goes  without  saying  that  your  room  is  on  the  outside, 
and  amidships,  the  most  expensive  of  all  locations,  for  which  you  are  usually  charged 
a  premium  over  the  advertised  minimum  fares  on  passenger  ships. 

This  booklet  points  out  that  it  is  frequently  astonishing  how  low  freighter  fares 
are  as  compared  with  passenger  ship  fares;  for  example,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
passenger  ship  fare  to  California  is 'the  amount  asked  on  freighters.  On  most  of  the 
longer  runs,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  freighters  is  regularly  from  a  third  to  half 
of  the  passenger  ship  fare. 

SERVICE  AND  MEALS  RATED  EXCELLENT 

Service  and  meals  on  a  freighter  leave  little  to  be  desired.  You  will  be  treated  with 
consideration.  Stewards  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  your  voyage  pleasant.  On 
ships  with  East  Indian  stewards  you  will  be  waited  on  almost  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
manner  that  is  completely  unknown  to  Americans  and  most  Europeans. 

Foreign  ships  offer  their  own  specialties,  says  the  booklet.  Thus  vessels  in  the  East 
Indian  trade  serve  Rijkstafel.  the  East  Indian  dish  which  can  run  to  as  many  as  50 
different  courses,  Scandinavian  ships  serve  Smorgasbord  every  day.  and  some  of  their 
desserts  (like  strawberries  smothered  in  a  huge  bowl  of  whipped  cream)  are  never 
forgotten.  Another  feature  of  freighter  travel  is  in  its  informality.  No  formal  clothes 
are  needed.    Sports  clothes  are  enough. 

Other  valuable  information  such  as  how  to  tip,  shipboard  activities  and  costs  are 
covered  in  the  booklet.  "Travel  Routes  Around  the  World."  Some  of  the  trips  listed 
include  a  trip  to  England  for  $160,  a  12-day  Caribbean  cruise,  or  a  leisurely  four-month 
trip  around  the  world. 

The  booklet  is  published  by  Ilarian  Publications,  Greenlawn,  New  York,  and  may- 
be obtained  by  sending  to  the  publisher.  So,  when  it  arrives  all  you  need  to  do  is  sit 
down  and  take  your  choice.    The  booklet  lists  literally  hundred  of  ocean  trips. 

"Travel  Routes  Around  the  World"  is  yours  for  just  $1.  and  the 
big  131  page  1957  edition  includes  practically  every  passenger  car- 
rying service  starting  from  or  going  to  California,  the  Pacific  North- 
west. New  York.  Canada,  New  Orleans.  Mexico.  South  America. 
England.  France,  Africa,  the  Indies,  Australia,  the  South  Seas, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  etc.  There's  a  whole  section  called  How  to  See  the 
World  at  Low  Cost,  pius  pages  and  pages  of  photos  and  maps. 

A  big  $1  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out 
coupon. 
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FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  QUICK  DELIVERY 

Moil  to  HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  132  Spring  St., 
Greenlawn  (Long  Island),  New  York 

I  have  enclosed  $  (check).  Please  send  be  the  I 

books  checked  below.  You  will  refund  my  money  if  I  am  | 
not  satisfied. 

□  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.  $1. 
Q  Norman  Ford's  Florida.  $2. 

□  Where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoestring.  $1. 

□  California— the  State  That  Has  Everything.  $2. 

□  Special  offer:  All  books  above  for  $5. 

Print  Name    j 

Address    | 

City  &  State   ! 


A  job  or  a  business  of  your  own? 

A  vacation  to  Hollywood,   San   Francisco,  Yosemite,  elsewhere  in 

California — at  a  price  you  can  afford? 
A  place  to  retire  on  a  small  income? 
A  home  in  the  sun,  with  year-round  spring-like  days? 

No  matter  what  you  seek  in  California.  William  Redgrave's  big  book  California 
— the  State  That  Has  Everything  shows  you  city  by  city,  town  by  town,  road 
by  road,  everything  you'll  find  in  this  big  state. 

If  you  are  vacationing,  his  clear  and  detailed  facts  just  about  guarantee  you  j 
won't  miss  anything  worth  seeing.    And  you  will  welcome  his  long  lists  of 
recommended  restaurants,  motels,  and  hotels  where  you  can  stop  at  the  price 
uon  want  to  pay. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  job  or  a  business  of  your  own,  California — the  State 
That  Has  Everything  gives  you  the  facts  you  want.  With  William  Redgrave's 
help  you'll  find  the  California  that  appeals  to  you — whole  regions  with  just  , 
the  degree  of  warmth  and  sunshine  you  want,  with  houses  and  rentals  priced 
within  your  means.  If  you're  single,  you'll  find  the  best  places  to  live  for  the  1 
fun  and  entertainment  you  want.  If  you're  a  family  man.  you'll  find  the  best 
places  to  raise  a  family.  If  you  want  to  retire,  you'll  find  the  pleasantest 
places  in  all  California  to  live  on  a  small  income. 

There's  so  much  more  to  this  book — the  facts  you  need  if  you're  thinking  • 
of  living  in  a  trailer,  the  best  places  to  fish  and  hunt,  where  to  go  for  a  college  j 
education,  what  you'll  pay  in  taxes,  how  best  to  find  your  own  retirement  or 
vacation  paradise,  etc.,  etc.  There's  so  much  information,  in  fact,  that  yon 
probably  wouldn't  learn  as  much  about  California  in  months,  even  years,  of 
traveling  around  this  big  state  as  you  can  learn  from  this  one  big  book.  Yet 
it  costs  only  $2.    Mail  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 

Where  Will  You  Go  in  Florida? 

If  You  Want  a  Vacation 
You  Can  Afford? 

Florida  needn't  be  expensive  not  if  you  know  just  where  to  pro  for 

whatever  you  seek  in  Florida.  And  if  there's  any  man  who  can  give 
you  the  facts  you  want  it's  Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world-  j 
famous  Globetrotters  Club.    (Yes,  Florida  is  his  home  whenever  he  I 
isn't  traveling!) 

His  big  book,  Norman  Ford's  Florida,  tells  you,  first  of  all.  road 
by  road,  mile  by  mile,  everything  you'll  find   in   Florida,  whether 
you're  on  vacation,  or  looking  over  job,  business,  real  estate,  or* 
retirement  prospects. 

Always,  he  names  the  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  where  you 
can  stop  for  the  best  accommodations  and  meals  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay.  For  that  longer  vacation,  if  you  let  Norman  Ford 
guide  you,  you'll  find  a  real  "paradise" — just  the  spot  which  has 
everything  you  want. 

Of  course,  there's  much  more  to  this  big  book. 

If  you  want  a  job  or  a  home  in  Florida,  Norman  Ford  tells  you 
just  where  to  head.  If  you  want  to  retire  on  a  small  income, 
Norman  Ford  tells  you  where  life  in  Florida  is  pleasantest  on  a 
small  income. 

Yes,  no  matter  what  you  seek  in  Florida  whether  you  want  to: 

retire,  vacation,  get  a  job,  buy  a  home,  or  start  a  business.  Norman 
Ford's  Florida  gives  you  the  facts  you  need  to  find  exactly  what  you 
want.  Yet  this  big  book  with  plenty  of  maps  and  well  over  100,000 
words  sells  for  only  $2 — only  a  fraction  of  the  money  you'd  spend 
needlessly  if  you  went  to  Florida  blind. 

For  your  copy,  fill  out  coupon  now. 


Will  Your  Next  Vacation  Really 
Be  Something  to  Remember? 

The  surest  way  to  guarantee  a  new,  different,  and  exciting 
vacation  is  to  learn  the  hundreds  of  things  you  can  do  anc 
the  places  you  can  visit  on  the  money  you  want  to  spend.  ' 

Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world-known  Globetrotter; 
Club,  tells  you  that  in  his  book  Where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoe- 
string. This  is  the  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  searching 
for  the  ways  to  get  more  for  your  money  in  vacations  anc 
travel. 

In  his  big  book,  you  learn 

— about  low-cost  summer  paradises,  farm  vacations,  vacations  on  far-off  islands,  « 

boats  drifting  down  lazy  streams  while  you  fish 
— about  vacations  at  world-famous  beaches,  under  palm  and  eucalyptus   trees.  I 

government-subsidized  vacation  resorts,   in   Indian  country,  along   rugged  coastJ 

lines,  on  ships  and  by  rail. 
— about  dude  ranches  you  can  afford;  what  to  see.  do,  and  how  to  save  at  nations 

parks  and  in  the  cities  most  Americans  want  to  visit. 
— about  low-cost  sailing  ship  cruises,  houseboat  vacations  in  the  North  Woods,  fan 

tastically  low-cost  mountain  vacations,  the  unknown  vacation  wonderlands  almos 

at  your  front  door. 

Of  course,  Norman  Foul  knows  where  to  get  real  vacation  bargains  in  all  America,  frot 
Maine  to  California,  and  in  Canada-.  Mexico,  etc.  At  no  time  does  he  ask  you  to  spen 
a  lot  of  troney  to  enjoy  yourself,  no  h  alter  how  really  different  and  exciting  is  tr 
vacation  you  choose  through  his  experienced  advice.  Always,  he  tells  you  the  mar 
things  you  can  do  within  your  budget  and  how  to  get  more  for  your  money  (if  you  travi 
by  car.  he  hows  how  most  auto  parties  can  save  $G  or  $7  a  day). 

You  i  n't  help  but  learn  something  thai  is  just  meant  for  you.  Yet.  Where  I 
Vacation  <•«  •/  Shoestring  cost  only  $1.  To  make  sure  your  next  vacation  will  be  somi 
thing  to  talk  about,  get  the  facts  now.    Use  die  coupon  to  order. 


What  a  wonderful  time  to  go-FALL,  WINTER,  SPRING-when  fun,  sport, 
entertainment  and  excitement  await  you  everywhere.  You'll  avoid 

the  peak  tourist  crowds,  see  Europe  as  the  Europeans  know  it,  learn  her 
colorful  customs  and  meet  her  interesting,  friendly  people.  It  is  then,  too, 
that  transportation  and  accommodations  are  easier  to  obtain. 
A  holiday  in  Europe  costs  less  than  you  might  think! 


GREECE 


***** 


See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further 
information,  write  each  country  in  which 
Interested.  Address:  National  Tourist 
Office  (Name  of  Country),  Box  258,  Dept. 
1-2,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


European  Travel  Commission 


AUSTRIA  •  BELGIUM  •  DENMARK 
GREECE  •  ICELAND  •  IRELAND 
NORWAY  •  PORTUGAL  •  SPAIN  • 


FINLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ITALY  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MONACO  •  NETHERLANDS 
SWEDEN  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TURKEY  •  YUGOSLAVIA 
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♦ .  it's  always 
a  pleasure! 


A  NEW  IDEA... 

II  Wl  HMFE1  "TGaveller " 

with  pint  or  half-pint  sizes— at  no  extra  cost! 


Here  is  a  wonderful  way  to  carry  your  I.  W.  Harper  Bonded 
Bourbon  in  style —wherever  you  go.  The  "Traveller"  is  a  handsome 
protective  case,  durable,  flexible,  with  a  finish  like  hammered 
gold.  Opens  easily,  closes  securely  — fits  any  pocket,  packs  neatly 
in  luggage.  Ideal  for  gifts,  too.  Offered  with  pints  or  half-pints 
at  no  extra  cost !  The  supply  is  limited. 
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1  myites  you 


Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  a  thrilling  variety  of  interesting  places  to  see 
and  exciting  things  to  do.  And  by  timing  your  visit  for  FALL,  WINTER  or  SPRING, 
you'll  avoid  the  peak  tourist  crowds,  really  get  to  know  Europe, 
learn  her  colorful  customs  and  meet  her  friendly,  hospitable  people. 
Then,  too,  transportation  and  reservations  are  easier  to  obtain. 
A  holiday  in  Europe  costs  less  than  you  might  think! 
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See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further 
information,  write  each  country  in  which 
interested.  Address:  National  Tourist 
Office  (Name  of  Country),  Box  258,  Dept. 
L-3.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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"Telephones  are  ubiquitous?" 
"Yes,  telephones  are  ubiquitous" 


Robert  Day,  the  well-known  car- 
toonist who  drew  this  picture,  was  a 
little  afraid  there  might  be  some  people 
who  wouldn't  know  what  we  meant  by 
ubiquitous.  "It's  a  pretty  big  word," 
he  said. 

"Don't  worry,"  we  told  him.  "We'll 
just  put  in  a  little  reminder  that  the  dic- 
tionary says  ubiquitous  means  'existing 
or  being  everywhere  at  the  same  time.' " 


There's  surely  no  better  way  to  de- 
scribe telephones !  They're  not  only  in 
millions  of  homes  and  ofTices  but  just 
about  everywhere  you  go.  In  stores 
and  at  gas  stations!  At  airports,  bus 
depots  and  railroad  stations!  Out-of- 
doors  ! 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  public 
telephones  for  your  convenience. 


So  the  next  time  something  comes 
up  when  you're  away  from  home  or 
the  office,  or  there's  some  news  you'd 
like  to  share  with  someone,  just  step 
up  to  one  of  those  nearby  telephones 
and  call. 

You  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  run- 
ning around,  be  a  number  of  places  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  get  things  settled 
while  they  are  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together . . .  Bell  Telephone  System  (?(  JEs&±  )8) 
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THIRD  EDITION 

REVISED  WITH 
ADDENDA 


ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  SETS 

OR  THE  BIG  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  (^/y£Jj  fQ  yQ\l 

IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY  ONLY  SIX  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


THIS  IS  A  DRAMATIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THREE  UNIQUE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

FIRST,  that  you  share  in  about  $12,000,000  worth  of  free  books  (retail  value) 
distributed  annually  to  members  as  Book-Dividends.  This  is  actually  a 
form  of  member  profit-sharing,  similar  to  that  of  a  consumer  co-operative. 
The  offer  outlined  here  really  represents  "advanced"  Book-Dividends 
earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  six  books  you  engage  to  buy  later.  SECOND, 
that  you  are  insured  against  missing  the  new  books  you  are  eager  to  read. 
(For  example,  see  the  list  in  the  coupon.)  And  THIRD,  that  you  get  these 
books  at  a  considerable  saving — an  average  of  20%  less  than  the  retail  price. 

^  The  library  set,  or  the  dictionary,  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
your  first  purchase.  (See  books  listed  in  coupon.) 

^  The  five  additional  books  you  agree  to  buy  can  be  chosen 
from  at  least  100  Club  Selections  and  Alternates  made 
available  during  the  year. 

^  After  your  sixth  purchase — if  you  continue — with  every 
second  Club  choice  you  buy,  you  will  receive  a  valuable 
Book-Dividend. 

^  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Book-Dividend  plan,  more 
than  $199,300,000  worth  of  free  books  (retail  value)  have  been 
earned  and  received  by  Club  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  BOOKS  LISTED 


□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES 

by  Winston  S.  Churchill 
Vol.  1:  The  Birth  of  Britain 

Price  (to  members  only)  $£.50 
Vol.  2:  The  New  World 

Price  (to  members  only)  $£.50 
THE  LAST  HURRAH 

by  Edwin  O'Connor 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only)  $£.25 


□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 


THE  NUN'S  STORY 

by  Kathryn  Hulme 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.75 
DON'T  GO  NEAR  THE  WATER 

by  William  Brlnkley 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.75 
THE  LAST  ANGRY  MAN 

by  Gerald  Green 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
DAYS  TO  REMEMBER 

by  John  Gunther  and  Bernard  Quint 
Price  (to  members  only)  $£.95 
THE  LAST  PARALLEL 

by  Martin  Russ  $3.95 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send, 
free,  the  work  I  have  checked  below  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection, 
indicated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selec- 
tions—or Alternates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter  I 
need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain 
membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  mv  membership  any  time  after  buy- 
ing six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive 
a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection"— or  a  set  of  hooks  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price— Is  counted  as  a  single  book  In  reckon- 
ing  Book-Dividend   credit,    and    in    fulfilling   the   membership  obligation. 


□  The  Second  World  War 

□  Field  Guides  to  Nature 

O  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  (v 

Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  >■   

Miss  ) 

Address  _..„ 


□  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years 
D  The  Oxford  Reference  Library 
ith  bookrest) 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City  Postal  Zone  No  State  

Book  prices  are  slightly  higher  In  Canada,  but  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,   through   Book-of-the-Month  Club   (Canada),  Ltd. 


•Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES  present  you  with  scenes  of  unexcelled  grandeur.  On  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  Route,  you  travel  thr< 


You'll  see  more  of  magnificent  Canada  from  the  ScerJ01 


MAGNIFICENT  BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL  nestles  mile-high  in  the  awe-inspiring 
Canadian  Rockies.  This  world-famous  resort  area  is  just  as  well  known  for 
ts  hospitality  as  for  its  golf,  riding,  swimming  and  invigorating  mountain 
port  activities.  And  it's  right  along  the  route  of  The  Canadian. 


LOVELY  LAKE  LOUISE  makes  an  unforgettable  stopover.  It's  perfect 
for  boating,  swimming,  hiking... or  just  enjoying  the  scenery.  Like 
Banff  Springs,  only  forty  miles  away,  Chateau  Lake  Louise  is 
a  luxury  hotel  where  every  thought  is  devoted  to  your  pleasure. 


k  broad  daylight,  when  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  view  from  the  sky-high  Scenic  Domes  of  The  Canadian 

Ues  of  The  Canadian 


iada's  only  stainless  steel  stream- 
|r  takes  you  along  the  Banff-Lake 
ise  Route  through  2,881  miles  of 
r-changing  scenery. 


ultra-modern  luxury.  Whether  you  go 
coach,  tourist,  or  first  class,  every  seat 
on  the  train  is  reserved  at  no  extra  fare. 
In  daily  service  throughout  the  year 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver,  The  Canadian 
offers  the  longest  scenic  dome  ride  in 
the  world,  under  smooth  diescl  power. 

To  be  sure  of  the  accommodations 
you  want  when  you  want  them,  make 
reservations  now.  Get  complete  details 
from  your  travel  agent  or  Canadian 
Pacific  in  principal  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

World's  Greatest  Travel  System 

Railways  •  Steamships  •  Airlines  •  Hotels 
Communications  •  Express 


LETTERS 


Merrill's  Marauders 

To  the  Editors: 

"Merrill's  Marauders"  by  Charlton 
Ogburn,  Jr.  [January]  was  superb.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have  in 
our  ranks  young  men  who  can  see  things 
with  the  perspective  of  Mr.  Ogburn 
and,  as  important,  can  translate  their 
impressions  into  writing  so  other  Ameri- 
cans may  share  their  experience. 

Having  spent  all  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe.  I  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  about 
what  had  happened  in  the  Asian  area 
and,  in  particular,  in  Burma.  .  .  . 
The  British  wrote  several  very  fine  books 
.  .  .  [which]  were  excellent  accounts  of 
the  operations  carried  out  under  Win- 
gate  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
studying  them.  It  was  evident  from  the 
frequent  references  to  Merrill's  Ma- 
rauders that  they,  too.  had  done  some 
spectacular  things,  but  they  had  not 
been  written  up.  I  am  particularly  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  their  activities  find 
their  way  into  print.  It  is  a  fine  article 
and  one  that  will  be  both  informative 
and  inspiring  to  Americans  for  a  long 
time. 

James  M.  Gavin.  Lieut.  Gen.,  GS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

After  quoting  liberally  from  Stilwell's 
Command  Problems  in  my  article  on 
"Merrill's  Marauders"  [January]  I  find 
to  my  regret  that  I  neglected  to  give 
credit  to  the  authors  of  this  informative 
and  comprehensive  official  history.  I 
should  like  to  make  amends  now  by  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Riley 
Sunderland  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ro- 
manus.  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr. 

Vienna,  Va. 

E  Bonds  and  Interest 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  and  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
your  editorial  [Editor's  Easy  Chair,  Jan- 
uary] on  E  Bonds.  Instead  of  our  gov- 
ernment rewarding  its  patriotic  citizens 
for  lending  their  financial  assistance  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war,  we  now  find  our- 
selves punished  in  several  ways  for 
having  done  so. 

Those  of  us  who  have  held  the  bonds 
to  maturity,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  we  have  entailed 
by   the   facts  you  outlined,   also  now 


find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  having 
to  pay  full  income  tax  as  we  cash  the 
bonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  speculative 
investor,  trading  day  by  day,  is  per- 
mitted to  use  capital-gains  tax  as  his 
reward.  ....  Leon  R.  Cahen 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Banks,  corporations,  cities,  and  in- 
dividuals invest  in  government  bonds 
because  there  is  nothing  better  where 
safety  of  principal  and  ready  conver- 
tibility are  important.  Interest  rate  is 
secondary.  .  .  . 

I  buy  an  E  Bond  because  I  can  regis- 
ter it  and  I  know  that  I  can  convert 
it.  at  the  least  into  the  same  amount 
of  cash,  without  delay  at  almost  any 
bank  or  large  post  office.  .  .  . 

G.  K.  Franklin 
Chicago.  111. 

.  .  .  Since  I'm  classed  among  the  com- 
mon people,  I  thought  myself  qualified 
to  comment  on  your  shocking  opinion 
that  U.  S.  Bonds  are  a  poor  investment. 
.  .  .  We  may  lose  a  few  dollars  invest- 
ment-wise in  trying  to  keep  the  U.  S. 
dollar  stable,  but  our  aim  is  to  keep 
the  U.S.  government  in  business.  .  .  . 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
in  history  is  now  taking  place.  Will 
our  economy  or  the  Soviet  economy 
survive  the  demands  of  the  peoples 
ol  the  world?  .  .  .  Which  government 
will  lead  the  way?  I'm  supporting  the 
United  States.  Are  you? 

Mrs.  George  Day 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  While  I  hold  no  brief  for  this  t\  pe 
of  investment  [E  Bonds]  .  .  .  several 
things  come  to  mind. 

You  might  write  the  identical  story 
concerning  life  insurance  and  annuities. 
.  .  .  You  could  write  a  similar  story 
concerning  much  farm  real  estate— es- 
pecially that  of  the  smaller  farms.  .  .  . 

Frequently  I  am  asked  by  persons 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  life  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  To  the  uninitiated,  especially 
those  over  45,  I  have  advocated  the 
purchase  of  E  Bonds  as  a  form  of  annu- 
ity, to  be  paid  out  alter  they  reach 
65.  ...  At  least  it  forms  some  protec- 
tion for  old  age  without  the  inherent 
risks  of  common  stocks,  real  estate  (aside 
from  their  own  homes)  ,  etc. 

Bruce  Mann,  Financial  Editor 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

.  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 


call  your  attention  to  an  even  worse 
situation  to  which  the  government  is 
a  direct  party.  .  .  .  The  General  In- 
formation Bulletin  TS99  concerning  in- 
terest on  Postal  Savings  Deposits  .  .  . 
issued  on  or  after  September  1,  1954, 
states,  "If  interest  only  is  collected  on 
surrendered  certificates,  the  deposit  will 
not  again  begin  to  earn  interest  until 
the  first  of  next  month." 

When  this  ruling  became  effective, 
Postal  Savings  compound  interest  re- 
placed simple  interest.  .  .  r  The  Assis- 
tant Postmaster  General  .  .  .  has  ad- 
mitted it  will  take  approximately  three 
years  for  the  difference  between  com- 
pound and  simple  interest  on  a  Postal 
Savings  deposit  to  equal  the  one  month's 
loss  of  income  on  the  deposit  which 
will  result  in  the  exchange  of  old  certif- 
icates for  the  new  ones  on  which  com- 
pound interest  is  payable.  .  .  . 

Charles  L.  Bullock 
Springfield,  Mass. 

.  .  .  I  must  challenge,  in  all  courtesy, 
the  statement  you  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  federal  government  "guaran- 
tees" savings  deposits  in  building  and 
loan  associations.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
errors  in  this  statement.  (1)  These  are 
not  savings  accounts,  as  in  a  bank;  they 
are  purchases  of  stock  in  a  corporation. 
The  purchaser  becomes  a  partner,  not 
a  creditor.  (2)  The  so-called  deposits 
are  not  guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: they  are  insured  by  an  in- 
corporated agency.  This  insurance,  so- 
called,  is  unlike  conventional  insurance 
for  it  becomes  effective  only  in  the 
event  of  complete  and  total  failure. 
There  is  no  legal  right  of  redemption, 
no  "guarantee"  nor  even  insurance  for 
dividends,  and  the  "depositor,"  or  pur- 
chaser of  shares,  may  not  withdraw  or 
redeem  his  shares  as  his  legal  right. 
The  Association  may  defer  payment, 
refuse  dividends,  at  its  pleasure  or 
leisure,  and  such  deferment  does  not 
cause  the  insurance  to  fall  into  force. 
.  .  .  John  B.  Shober 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Making  Johnny  Read 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  by 
Teresa  Foley's  "A  Lesson  in  Discipline" 
[December].  That  her  Miss  Barracom- 
bie  was  in  fact  a  "career  teacher"  shines 
in  the  latter's  first  statement  to  her 
class,  particularly  "I  teach;  you  learn." 

Our  school  district  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  able  and  conscientious  school 
board.  .  .  .  However  I  feel  we  have 
in  some  measure  fallen  victim  to  the 
"whole  child"  concept.  The  schools 
try  to  cover  a  broad  area  of  child  de- 
velopment, thereby  diverting  some  of 
their  effort  to  functions  which,  in  my 


Try  this  self-demonstration: 

that  you  will  enjoy  music  much  more 

when  you  know  what  to  listen  for 


THIS  IS  THE  SENSIBLE  IDEA  OF  MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS 


***** 


ON  TWO  SIDES  OF  A  TWELVE-INCH  RECORD  there  is  a  full, 
uninterrupted  performance  of  a  great  musical  work  featuring  orches- 
tras and  soloists  of  recognized  distinction  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  You  listen  to  this  performance  record  before  or  after,  as 
you  desire,  and  then  .  .  . 


ON  AN  ACCOMPANYING  TEN-INCH  RECORD,  when  you  want  it, 
there  is  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  music,  with  the  various  themes 
and  other  main  features  of  the  work  demonstrated  separately  by 
orchestra  or  soloist,  with  running  explanatory  comment,  so  that  you 
can  learn  what  to  listen  jor  in  order  to  appreciate  the  work  fully. 


I 


All  too  frequently,  most  of  us  are 
.  aware,  we  do  not  listen  to  good 
music  with  due  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. Our  minds  wander,  and  we 
realize  afterward  that  we  have  missed 
most  of  the  beauties  of  the  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  reason :  most  of  us 
are  not  primed  about  what  to  listen  for. 

THIS  SENSIBLE  PLAN— to  help  music-lovers 
increase  their  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  music — was  originated  by 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  two  years 
ago.  The  Club  recently  commissioned 
Leonard  Bernstein,  the  brilliant  Amer- 
ican conductor,  to  perform  and  analyze 
five  orchestral  works  on  Music-Appre- 
.ciation  Records.  You  will  appreciate 


their  quality  if  you  heard  Mr.  Bernstein 
on  television's  "Omnibus"  program,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  explain  the  technical  aspects 
of  music  in  an  enjoyable  way. 

A  PERFORMANCE  of  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  with  The  Stadium  Concerts 
Symphony  Orchestra — together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  work  also  written  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bernstein — has  been 
recently  distributed  to  subscribers.  Be- 
cause these  two  records  demonstrate  in 
a  particularly  exciting  way  the  Music- 
Appreciation  Records  idea,  we  will 
send  them  to  you  at  once  —  without 
charge  —  on  this  special  trial  offer. 


THE  REGULAR  PRICE  of  these  double-disc 
recordings  is  $3.90  (plus  a  small  mail- 
ing charge).  After  hearing  the  Eroica, 
should  you  not  want  to  receive  other 
great  works  of  music  performed  and 
analyzed  in  this  way  you  may  return 
the  recording  within  ten  days  and  be 
under  no  further  obligation.  If  you  de- 
cide to  continue,  you  need  take  only  two 
other  recordings  out  of  15  to  20  to  be 
made  available  during  the  next  year. 

A  different  work  is  announced  in  ad- 
vance each  month  to  subscribers,  de- 
scribed interestingly  by  Deems  Taylor. 
As  a  subscriber  you  may  accept  only 
those  recordings  you  are  sure  you  want 
for  your  permanent  record  library. 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


This  Two -Record  Album 
GIVEN  TO  YOU 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  TWO  OTHER 
RECORDINGS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

BEETHOVEN'S  Eroica 

Conducted  and  analyzed  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33 '/3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 
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MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS 
c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33%  R.P.M.  Demonstration 
Record  of  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  together  with  its  10-lnch 
Analysis  Record,  without  charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a  Trial  Subscription 
to  Music-Appreciation  Records.  I  mav  return  the  recording  within  10 
days  and  be  under  no  further  obligation.  Otherwise,  on  this  special  offer, 
I  need  buy  only  two  Music-Appreciation  selections  during  the  next 
year,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  any  time  thereafter. 

MR.  I 

MRS.  [  

MISS  S 


(PLEASE  print  plainly) 


Address.. 


City  Postal  Zone  No. 


.State.. 


Reeord  prlres  are  the  fmme  In  Canada,  anil  (he  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  charge  for  duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 
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LETTERS 

opinion,  are  the  parents'  primary  re- 
sponsibility. This  diversion  of  effort 
is  exemplified  in  the  words  of  a  bright 
seven-year-old  who  was  quoted  as  stat- 
ing the  following  "subjects"  as  his  favor- 
ites: first,  gym,  and  second,  free  play. 

Mv  congratulations  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  having  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Foley.  .  .  .         C.  W.  Britcher 

Syosset,  N.  Y. 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  Gil- 
bert W.  Chapman's  "Experiment  in 
Reading"  [December].  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  this  project  and  will  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  in  procuring  a  copy 
of  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  reading 
to  children. 

C.  O.  Smith,  Jr. 
C.  O.  Smith  Guano  Co. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

[A  list  of  books  suitable  for  use  in 
a  reading-aloud  bookshelf  for  children 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Book  Committee,  2-1  West  -tOth  Street, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y—  The  Editors] 

Mr.  Chapman's  experiences  are  some- 
what analogous  to  an  experiment  in 
bookselling  which  is  being  conducted 
in  the  high  school  where  I  teach.  It 
is  a  Philadelphia  school  of  about  3,000 
students  whose  IQs  range  from  70  to 
150,  heavily  weighted  at  the  lower  end; 
yet  we  have  found  they  will  buy  books. 

The  Teen  Age  Book  Club  issues 
yearly  eight  lists  of  books  chosen  from 
standard  paperbound  book  lists  by  a 
committee  of  librarians,  educators,  and 
others.  The  books  sell  for  25^  and  35^ 
with  one  free  book  for  every  [our 
bought. 

In  the  spring  term  of  1955  I  began 
to  try  'to  sell  these  books  to  my  own 
classes.  The  following  fall  I  put  the 
sale  on  a  schoolwide  basis.  That  term 
we  sold  and  gave  as  bonuses  350  books. 
During  the  spring  term  the  number 
rose  to  about  650.  By  the  end  of  the  fall 
term  in  February  1957  we  will  have  dis- 
tributed close  to  1,400.  .  .  .  These  were 
bought  by  about  600  students,  or  one 
out  of  five.  .  .  .  Can  this  be  matched 
or  bettered  by  any  group  of  adults?  .  .  . 

Irvin  C.  Heyne 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  "Weakest  Link" 

To  the  Editors: 

I  thought  W  illiam  S.  White's  piece  on 
"Who  Really  Runs  the  Senate"  in  De- 
cember was  most  interesting  and  reveal- 
ing, both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  au- 
thor. .  .  .  Himself  a  Southerner,  Mr. 
White's  article  reflects  throughout  "the 
Southerner's  instinctive  sympathy  with 
the  Institution  and  all  that  is  in  it." 


BOTH  /fftCC 


...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 


Shakespeare  w  Bacon 


All  37  Plays   •   Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories  and  Poems 

/ERY  word  Shakespeare  ever  wrote — every  delightful  comedy, 
stirring  tragedy,  and  thrilling  historical  play;  every  lovely  poem 
sonnet — yours  complete  in  this  beautiful  1312-page  volume, 
ackle  at  the  ever-modern  comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by 
morous  Cleopatra;  shudder  at  the  intrigues  of  Macbeth;  thrill  with 
■neo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Be  amazed  at  Iago's  treachery;  step 
Ih  delight  into  the  whimsical  world  of  Puck  and  Bottom. 

[ihakespeare  is  the  one  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as  no 
|er  ever  has,  before  or  since.  So  deep  did  he  see  into  the  hearts  of  all 
Ijs  that  he  is  more  alive  today  than  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago! 


On  Love,  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches 
and  54  Other  Fascinating  Subjects 

J^ERE  is  another  Titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whose  surpassing  intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of  personal  guidance 
and  a  practical,  day-by-day  philosophy  of  life  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics,  books,  busi- 
ness, friendship  and  the  many  other  subjects  which  Bacon  discusses 
so  clearly,  incisively,  wisely.  So  much  wit  and  wisdom  is  packed 
into  these  writings  that  quotations  from  them  have  become  part  of 
our  literature. 

Both  these  handsome  De  Luxe  volumes — Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
— are  yours  free,  as  membership  gifts  from  the  Classics  Club. 


I'hy  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  2  Books  Free 


r^flLL  YOU  add  these  two  volumes  to 

i  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
m  the  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
I  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 

Ival  beautiful   editions  of  the  worlds 

latest  masterpieces. 

I  These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
languished  literary  authorities,  were 
b>sen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
ffment  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
|e"  men  and  women  of  today. 

hy  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

I  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
■ver  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
p( al  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
|u  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
loks  have  become  "classics"?  First  because 
By  are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
Hess  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
Bd  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  interest  - 
■  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand.  And  those 


are  the  very  qualities  which  characterize  these 
selections:  readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other  book 
clubs,  t.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the  world's 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  \)e  Luxe  Editions — bound 
in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and 
$10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain 
its  original  lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  arc  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership, 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you  want. 
No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You 
may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 
Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  arc  rising.  This  low  price — and 
your  FREE  copies  of  The  Complete  Works  of 
SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS— 
cannot  be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Uoslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Waiter  J.  Black,  President  MB 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me.  FREE  the  beautiful  two-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  The  Complete  Works 
of  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON  S  ESSAYS,  to- 
gether with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  de- 
scription of  future  selections.  Also.  I  may  reject 
any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I 
may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89.  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 


Address. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Zone  No. 

City  (if  any)  State. 
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The  Evidence  Is  Most  Conclusive 


booth's 


The  delightful  softness  and  flavor  of  Booth's 
House  of  Lords  are  sufficient  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  man  it  is  the  world's  finest  dry 
gin — the  essential  ingredient  of  the  perfect 
Martini.  Many  consider  it  almost  a  crime  to 
use  anything  else. 

Imported  by  W.A.  Taylor  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  L.S.A. 


HOUSE  of  LORDS 

<XcM6Mj@@£  DRY  GIN 

DISTILLED  FROM  100%  GRAIN 
NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  •  86  PROOF 


WITH 


Scandinavia! 


Follow  Spring  northward  on  your 
European  holiday  to  its  most  breath- 
taking setting,  in  the  Lands  of  Sunlit 
Nights.  May-June  is  the  gay  Scandina- 
vian Festival  Season! 

Or  start  with  Scandinavia  in  glorious, 
colorful  September — Design  Cavalcade 
Month  —  before  you  turn  Southward. 
Be  sure  to  leave  extra  days  for  your 
very  own  "discoveries"  —  spectacular 
fjords,  charming  countryside  and  fairy- 
tale towns — all  in  delightful  Scandinavia! 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
or  let  us  send  you  literature: 


START...  OR  TOP  OFF 
YOUR  EUROPEAN  TRIP 


^  1  ^ 


Scandinavian  Travel  Commission 


Dept.  A-4,  Box  260  New  York  1"7,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 

But  his  uncritical  and  complacent  bias 
is  not  shared  by  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  When  we 
recall  the  performance  of  the  Senate  in 
latter  days— its  long  tolerance  of  Mc- 
Carthyism,  its  curiously  introverted 
scheme  of  values  in  disciplining  its  mem- 
bers, its  perennial  role  as  the  grave  dig- 
ger of  civil  rights  and  statehood  legisla- 
tion, its  mediocre  membership,  its  -weak 
leadership,  its  antiquated  and  undemo- 
cratic procedures,  its  subservience  tc 
minority  group  pressures,  its  irrespon- 
sible investigations  of  "subversive"  activ 
ities,  its  impervious  resistance  t( 
proposed  improvements  in  its  interna 
processes,  and  its  prolonged  operation  a 
an  agency  of  minority  rule  and  as  a  bat 
tie-ground  for  the  politics  of  sectional 
interest— the  Senate  impresses  us  not  a: 
"the  one  touch  of  authentic  genius  ii 
the  American  political  system,"  bu 
rather  as  the  weakest  link  in  the  Amer 
ican  system  of  government. 

Frank  Fishei 
Washington,  D.  C 

Papal  Infallibility 

To  the  Editors: 

In  Letters  for  December  reader  Ml 
L.  Weick  suggests  Pius  XII  choose  hi: 
successor  "if  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  re 
ligious  matters  as  Catholics  believe." 

Let's  get  this  straight:  it  is  Catholii 
dogma  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  infal 
lible  only  in  matters  concerning  fait! 
and  morals.  Furthermore,  the  Pope  ma; 
make  infallible  pronouncements  mil1 
when  exercising  his  supreme  authority  tc 
teach  the  universal  Church. 

Frank  B.  Pesc 
Cheverly.  Md 


Blocking  the  Viea 


To  the  Editors: 

Hats  off  to  Bob  Moses  ["The  Net 
Super-Highways,"  December].  I  have  no 
always  agreed  with  New  York's  gifta 
planner  of  parks  and  parkways,  but  I'n 
with  him  on  this.  In  Massachusetts  w< 
have  been  treated  to  a  perfect  exampli 
of  the  tactics  sometimes  employed  tr 
members  of  the  outdoor  advertisinj 
brotherhood.  .  .  .  This  particular  opei 
ator  headed  up  a  regional  travel  promc 
tion  group  whose  one  aim  was  to  put 
licize  the  charms  of  a  famous  sceni 
highway  in  this  state.  Three  years  ago  h> 
invited  a  group  of  state  officials  to  maki 
an  inspection  trip  of  this  highway  fo 

the  purpose  of  beautifying  it  \c 

cordingly  spots  for  vista  clearance,  road 
side  rest  areas,  and  other  features  wer 
selected  and  the  work  of  improvemen 
was  carried  out  by  the  state. 

Last  summer  large  signs  appeared  ii 


DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Take  any  3  for  only  S3M, 


(VALUES    UP   TO  $28.20) 
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#00** 
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THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB, Inc.,  Dept.  h  a-is 

251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE 
books  I  have  checked,  two  as  my 
enrollment  gift  and  one  as  my 
first  selection,  and  bill  me  ONLY 
$3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  for  post- 
age and  packing).  Forthcoming 
selections  will  be  described  to  me 
in  advance,  and  I  may  decline 
any  book  simply  by  returning  a 
printed  form.  You  will  send  me  a 
valuable  FREE  BONUS  BOOK 
each  time  I  purchase  four  addi- 
tional selections  or  alternates.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  accept  four 
selections  or  alternates  in  the 
first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
may  resign  at  any  time  after  ac- 
cepting four  such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7 
days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Here  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
stration offer.  It  is  made  solely  to 
prove  to  you  how  much  you  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  bound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  —  sell  for  as  much 
as  $10.00  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  ini- 
tial selection.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And,  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  Members'  low 
prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  choose  ANY  THREE  books 
from  this  page  (value  up  to  $28.20)  for  only 
$3.95.  Mail  entire  coupon  now  —  without 
money  to  History  Book  Club,  Inc.,  Dept. 
HA-18,  251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State  HA-is 


I — |    HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL 

I  I    STAFF  by  Walter  Goerlitz.  The 

great  military  geniuses  —  their  per- 
sonalities, triumphs  and  fatal  mis- 
takes. List  price  $7.50. 
I — I    THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HITTITES  by 

I  I    C.  W.  Ceram.  4,000  years  ago 

the  Hittites  forged  a  mighty  empire 
.  .  .  and  then  vanished  into  oblivion. 
Here's  the  story  of  their  amazing  re- 
discovery. List  price  $5.00. 
I — I    DISCOVERY    AND    CONQUEST  OF 

I  I    MEXICO:  1517-1521  by  Bernal  Diaz 

de  Castillo.  History  in  the  raw!  One 
of  Cortes'  own  foot-soldiers  tells  of 
the  conquistadores'  ruthless  march 
through  Mexico.  List  price  $6.50. 

□ FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENK0V:  His- 
tory of  World  Communism  by  Hugh 
Seton-Watson.  Definitive  study  of 
Red  power  inside  and  outside  Russia. 
List  price  $6.00. 

I — I  THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph 
I — I  Linton.  Man's  religions,  sci- 
ences, family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from  tribal  beginnings  to  modern 
times.  List  price  $7.50. 
I— 1  RETURN  TO  POWER  by  Alistair 
I — I  Home.  Germany's  post-war 
"come-back"  is  one  of  the  important 
events  of  our  time.  Here  is  the  eye- 

  opening  story  of  how  it  happened, 

why  it  happened  and  who  accom- 
plished it!  List  price  $6.00. 

□ A  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
CHINA  by  F.  F.  Liu.  The  contro- 
versial "inside  story"— by  a  former 
Zone   combat  officer  in  the  Chinese  Nation- 

alist forces— of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  rise 
to  power  and  his  final  retreat  to  For- 
mosa. List  price  $6.00. 


3f3T2r2rararsfSM3 

I — I    HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I  I    by  J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant  study 

of  our  foreign  policies  from  1775  to 
(he  present.  List  price  $9.25. 
I — I  THE  RED  ARMY  edited  bv  B.  H. 
I  I  Liddell-Hart.  The  first  authori- 
tative appraisal  of  the  Red  Army  by 
men  who  know  it.  List  price  $6.00. 
I — I    BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 

I  I    CIVIL  WAR  by  Ned  Bradford. 

The  "autobiography"  of  the  Civil 
War  told  by  the  men  who  fought  it! 
Drawings,  maps.  List  price  $8.95. 
I — I    RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR  by 

I  I    George  F.  Kennan.  An  intensely 

interesting  account  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  by  our  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Kremlin.  List  price  $7.50. 
I — I  ARMS  AND  MEN  by  Walter  Millis. 
I — I  Brilliant  study  of  American  mili- 
tary history  by  the  editor  of  the  famed 
Forrestal  Diaries.  "A  book  for  the 
years",  N.Y.  Times,  B.R.  List  $5.75. 
I — I   Dual  Selection:  YEAR  OF  DECl- 

I  I   SI0NS  and  YEARS  OF  TRIAL  AND 

HOPE  (2  vols.)  by  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Outspoken  appraisals  of  world  leaders, 
postwar  politics,  the  phenomenal  '48 
election,  and  afterward.  List  $10.00. 

□ GALLIP0LI  bv  Alan  Morehead.  In 
1915  Winston  Churchill  planned 
to  crush  the  Turks  at  Gallipofi  —  and 
almost  succeeded!  Here  is  the  exciting 
story  of  one  of  history's  noblest  tra- 
gedies. List  price  $4.50. 
I — |  WORLDS  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON  by 
L  I  Joachim  G.  Leithauser.  Fabu- 
lous "adventure  story"  of  the  great 
exploits  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Living- 
stone. Peary,  many  others.  Profusely 
illustrated.  List  price  $6.75. 
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Travel  Memories 
You'll  Cherish 
Always 


CORTINA  D'AMPEZZO 


Whatever  your  tastes  or  interests  .  .  .  joyous  satisfac- 
tion awaits  you  in  Italy  .  .  .  and  in  a  variety  and 
abundance  that  defy  cataloging.  Beauty  surrounds 
you — the  beauty  of  nature  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  mans 
finest  genius.  And  life  is  good — leisurely  or  lively, 
as  you  please.  Accommodations  for  all  budgets  .  .  . 
superb  food  .  .  .  economical  transportation.  Loiv-cost 
de  luxe  motor  coach  tours  operate  throughout  Italy 
.  .  .  efficient  domestic  air  service  features  reasonable 
fares  .  .  .  15  and  80-Day  Tickets  permit  unlimited 
rail  travel . . .  special  coupons  enable  motorists  bringing 
their  own  cars  to  buy  gasoline  at  reduced  prices.  This 
summer .  .  .  enjoy  Italy  . . .  see  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO—  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.'  NEW  ORLEANS-  International  Trade  Mart  •  SAN  FRANCISCO—  St.  Francis  Hotel 


LETTERS 

some  of  the  vistas  which  had  been 
cleared  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  They 
advertised  the  facilities  of  a  prominent 
member  of  this  same  regional  travel 
association,  and  they  completely  blocked 
some  very  beautiful  views.  .  .  . 

Lewis  A.  Carter 
Milton,  Mass. 

Damage  Suits 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  Morton 
Hunt  on  "Damage  Suits"  [January].  One 
cannot  quarrel  with  his  facts.  Examina- 
tion of  these  facts,  however,  in  the  light 
of  "morality"  seems  idiotic.  What  mo- 
rality? Whose  morality? 

We  live  in  an  acquisitive  society— a 
fact  Mr.  Hunt  chooses  to  overlook. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  pi- 
ously "moral"  than  an  insurance  com- 
pany. Read  their  advertisements.  Listen 
to  their  salesmen.  One  of  our  greatest 
justices,  however,  pinpointed  their 
morality  with  the  words  that  "no  busi- 
ness can  guarantee  to  pay  out  more  than 
it  takes  in  and  long  remain  solvent"— 
which  is  the  exact  premise  and  promise 
upon  which  all  insurance  companies 
operate.  Morally,  insurance  is  exactly 
like  roulette  or  craps,  with  a  much 
larger  house  percentage,  as  the  balance 
sheet  of  any  (except  Texas)  insurance 
company  will  prove  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  articles  of  this 
nature  are  rather  silly  in  their  pretense 
that  these  practices  are  "immoral."  They 
are,  in  fact,  an  indication  of  our  moral- 
ity. It  is  not  Christian  morality,  but  it 
is  quiz  program  morality,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  morality  an  acquisitive  so- 
ciety has. 

Robert  a  I  arms 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

One  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  way  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  is  the  law  under  which 
we  live  in  this  country.  A  right  to  air 
one's  complaints  against  other  members 
of  society  before  a  jury  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  law,  and  although  no  man 
could  say  the  system  as  it  exists  is  per- 
fect, it  probably  represents  the  best  sys- 
tem in  the  world  today 

Although  even  Mr.  Hunt  may  not 
realize  it,  his  article  amounts  to  an  in- 
dictment of  the  jury  system  and  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hunt  whose  ex- 
perience is  admittedly  limited  in  this 
article  sets  himself  up  as  knowing  more 
about  the  value  of  certain  selected  cases 
than  the  jury  and  the  courts  who  have 
the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the  facts 
and  all  the  evidence  which  was  not  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Hunt.  .  .  . 


OF  THESE  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  .  ,  ww,,, 

WITH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SEVEN  ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY 


CiEK  SCULPTURE.    Text  by 
■[Reinhard  Lullies.  Photographs 
■fMax  Hirmer.  256  monochrome 
m'tes,  8  in  full  color,  II  drawings, 
Mpages  of  text,  9'/2"xl2'/2". 
Mi  great  heritage  of  Greek  art 
■fsented  in  an  up-to-date  survey 
i  layman  and  student  alike. 
Ml  Price  $12.50,  Members' 

F  e  $9.50. 

§  ST-IMPRESSIONISM:  From 
i  n  Gogh  to  Gauguin.    By  John 
Hvald.  612  pages,  520  plates, 
a  in  full  color,  W'A"x9'A". 

■  vivid  history  and  interpretation 

■  Neo-Impressionism,  Symbolism,^ 
1:1  other  creative  currents.  List 
Ice  $17.50,  Members'  Price 
1 1.95. 

|  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

I  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  250 
mptographs,  original  drawings 
Hi  plans;  270  pages,  12l/2"x9'/2". 
Hnging  over  a  lifetime  of  building 
:  i  writings,  this  book  covers  the 
I  jor  aspects  of  Wright's  work 
:  1  his  philosophy  of  architecture. 
U-t  Price  $10.00.  Members' 
Ice  $7.50. 

I  IT  MONDRIAN.    By  Michel 
!  j prior.  More  than  600  ills.,  34 
mped-in  color  plates,  444  pages, 
Wb"xI2".  An  authoritatively 
Ifinitive  work  on  one  of  the  most 
Itative  and  far-seeing  artists  of 
lr  time,  whose  creations  have 
ltd  a  profound  influence  on  all 
Htdern  art.  List  Price  $17.50, 

mbers'  Price  $12.50. 
|  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION. 
Crane  Brinton.  Two-volume 

xed  set,  more  than  1400  pages, 

indreds  of  illustrations,  8"xl0". 
j  brilliant  survey  of  man's 
perience  from  pre-history  to 
fd-twentieth  century.  List  Price 
'6.00,  Members'  Price  $9.95. 
LbLO  PICASSO.    By  Wilhelm 
l;)eck  and  Jaime  Sabartes.  524 
\iges,  606  reproductions,  44  in 
Ml  color,  handsomely  bound  with 
Iclusive  cover  design  by  Picasso. 

monumental  study  of  the  man 
id  his  art.  List  Price  $15.00, 
smbers'  Price  $10.95. 
IE  ART  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF 
5LOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Edited 
\r  Alexander  Liberman.  225 
hges,  195  full  color  plates, 
f'xli".  Today's  great  camera 
Stists  contribute  their  finest 
ates  and  notes  on  technique. 
•st  Price  $10.00,  Members'  Price 
i.95. 

:ARING  POETRY.  Caedmon's 
illiant  spoken-anthology  of 
nglish  poetry.  Introduced  by 
lark  Van  Doren,  with  readings 
/  Hurd  Hatfield,  Jo  Van  Fleet 
id  Frank  Silvera.  The  two 
>lumes  range  from  Chaucer  to 
lilton  and  from  Dryden  to 
rowning.  2  long-playing 
53'/3  rpm)  microgroove  disks  of 
nbreakable  vinylite.  Text 
icluded.  List  Price  $11.90, 
embers'  Price  $8.50. 

IASTERS  OF  MODERN  ART.    Edited  by  Alfred  H. 
arr,  Jr.  HW'xlO'A",  240  pages,  356  plates  including  77 
pped-in  full  color.  Brings  a  gallery  of  the  major 
lovements  of  the  past  75  years  into  your  home. 
ist  Price  $15.00,  Members'  Price  $12.50. 
ASTERWORKS  OF  JAPANESE  ART.    Edited  by  Charles 
Terry.  Based  on  the  definitive  six-volume  Pageant  of 
tpanese  Art.  100  full-page  plates,  40  in  full  color,  hand 
ounted,  60  in  gravure,  35  text  ills.,  264  pp.,  8V4"xl2"; 
mdsome  binding  with  protective  slipcase.  A  great 
:ritage  of  Oriental  art  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
resent.  List  Price  $15.00,  Members'  Price  $12.50. 


...an  Jnvitation  to  Jhose 
Who  Want  the  Jinest  in  the  Arts 

The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society  offers  you  the  opportunity  to 
enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts.  The  books 
described  and  pictured  here  are  but  a  sampling  of  those  offered  month 
after  month  to  Seven  Arts  members.  Each,  in  its  field,  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  volume  published.  No  effort  is 
spared  in  using  the  finest  materials  available.  And,  we  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  substantial  savings 
which  membership  makes  possible. 

For  your  Enrollment  Gift  and  first  selection, 
you  may  select  any  of  these  magnificent 
books,  any  of  which  you  will  treasure  for 
years  to  come.  And,  as  a  member, 
we  are  certain  that  the  books  you 
receive  will  find  a  permanent  place 
in  your  library  and  will  provide 
for  you  and  your 
family  a  wonderful 
source  of  information 
and  enjoyment. 

HSMBL  '     '  ,\ 


*      *      *  * 


Please  /ill  out  and  mail  today 


FREE  GIFT 


THE  SEVEN  ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  mem- 
ber. Send  me  the  FREE  GIFT 
and  first  selection  which  I 
have  indicated  below.  Bill 
me  at  the  special  member- 
ship price  plus  postage  and 
handling. 

I  am  to  receive  Free  the 
monthly  bulletin.  The  Seven 
Arts  News.  I  agree  to  select 
as  few  as  4  books  out  of 
more  than  100  titles  offered 
during  my  first  year  of  mem- 
bership. I  may  resign  with- 
out obligation  at  any  time 
thereafter. 


FIRST  SELECTION 


Name 


Street 


City 


Zone 


State 


H-3 


IT 


.  ,t  t0  the  whole  familV- 
My  best  n 


P.S. 


I'm 


glad  you  U£vf  m^er? 

r-°;  ;«      Don't  you  1 °p  rSOnal- 
letters.     ^»    Eat0n's  Pers  Am 

"otunB  :  laggard, 


letters.  —  Eaton's  Am 
Since  SettinLr  no  laggard, 

favorite  cox 


Eaton's  Personal-Type-Rite  paper 
erases  without  a  trace.  It  is  styled  to 
modern  ways,  in  sizes  and  tints  so- 
cially correct  for  the  typed  personal 
letters  of  men  and  women.  $1.59  the 
box,  and  in  Open  Stock.  Matching 
paper  and  envelopes  always  available. 
In  fine  stationery  departments. 


EATON'S 

FINE    LETTER  PAPERS 


EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION  (       }  PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Qv«9 


A  new 

Renault 

delivered  when  you  land, 

lets  you  explore  the  Europe 
most  tourists  never  see! 


YOU  REALLY  SEE 


IRELAND 


As  little  as  $300  to  drive  your  own 
Renault  4-passenger,  4-door  sedan  for  3 
glorious  months  in  Europe,  under 
Renault's  Guaranteed  Repurchase  Plan. 
7  other  models  to  choose  from,  including 
the  glamorous  1957  Dauphine.  We  elim- 
inate all  red  tape  to  give  you  a  perfectly 
carefree  vacation.  After  trip,  we  guaran- 
tee to  arrange  repurchase  at  fixed  price  in 
dollars.  Or  we'll  ship  car  home  for  you. 
Either  way,  it's  Europe's  best  travel  buy! 

See  Your  Travel  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  HS-3 

Renault  of  France 

Direct  Factory  Branch:  425  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

In  Canada:  1427  Mountain  St.,  Montreal  25,  P.  Q. 


I 


ON  THESE  DELIGHTFUL 


TOURS 


LUXURIOUS,  ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR  COACH  TOURS 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  12  DAYS 

AT  LESS  THAN  $10  PER  DAY! 

TYPICAL  6-DAY  TOUR  $56.40-Dublin,  Cork, 
Blarney  Castle,  Ring  of  Kerry.  Hotels,  meals,  tips 
included!  ALSO  12-DAY  TOURS  OF  ALL  IRELAND 


SPECIAL  TWO-DAY  TOUR 
FROM  SHANNON  AIRPORT! 

During  June  and  September 

Featuring  Killarney  and  Blarney  Castle. 

$00  INCLUDING  DE  LUXE 
jfX  MOTOR  COACH  TRAVEL, 
**v  HOTEL,  MEALS,  TIPS. 


SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  DURING 

AN  TOSTAL  PERIOD 
BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE,  obtain  all  Irish  rail 
and  bus  transportation,  and  reservations 
at  Great  Southern  Hotels  from 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

Tour  folder  and  map  on  request  from 

IRISH  RAILWAYS 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 


Coras 

lOMPAIR 
IlREANN 


Transport  Company 


LETTERS 

The  law  has  seldom  been  as  unjust  to 
any  man  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  in  his 
article  to  the  law,  the  courts,  the  juries, 
and  their  procedure. 

G.  Robert  Brain,  Att'y. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

.  .  .  This  story  needs  to  be  told  more  i 
often  to  the  American  public  who  are 
paying  the  cost  for  many   exorbitant  t 
and  unjustified  jury  verdicts. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  experience!  L 
where  we  felt  the  claimant  actually  stole ! 
$100,000   of  our   policyholders'  funds.! 
.  .  .  The  rider  in  our  insured's  car  was 
injured  and  his  doctors  contended  he 
had  a  severe  head  injury  which  would 
prevent  him  from  working  the  rest  ol 
his  life.  .  .  .  Our  doctors  claimed  thei; 
man  was  not  very  seriously  injured.  .  .  Jl 
The  jury  believed  the  claimant,  his  doc-ij  F 
tor,  and  his  attorney  .  .  .  and  brought l]  ! 
in  a  verdict  of  $100,000  which  we  fin- 
ally  paid   after   unsuccessfully   appeal-  i 
ing  the  case.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the 
accident  the  man  went  back  to  work 
and,  today,  is  .  .  .  earning  more  money 
than  he  did  prior  to  the  accident.  .  .  . 

Arthur  A.  Alderfer,  Pres. 
Harleysville  Insurance 
Harleysville,  Pa. 

.  .  .  [Mr.  Hunt's]  article  is  completely 
distorted  and  in  some  instances  half  - 
truths.  For  example,  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  case  he  cites  of  a 
seven-year-old  boy  wandering  onto  a 
fairway  .  .  .  hit  by  a  golf  ball  .  .  .  and 
awarded  $53,000  is  only  half  the  story,  > 
because  after  the  jury  had  awarded  this 
verdict,  the  trial  court  reversed  this 
finding  and  absolved  the  city  of  liabil- 
ity. This  case  is  on  appeal  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  at  this  writing  is  undecided.  .  .  .  j 

He  quotes  the  product  liability  case* 
of  a  manufacturer  for  its  product.  .  .  . 
I  dispute  with  great  vigor  his  statement  i 
that  large  companies  settle  90  per  cent  i 
of  their  claims  rather  than  risk  a  de-  j 
fense.  It  is  my  experience   that  com- 
panies realize  the  individual  has  little  A 
money  at  his  command  to  pay  for  the 
expensive    investigation    and  scientific 
evidence  needed.  .  .  .  Many  cases  are, 
therefore,   either  poorly   tried   by  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  ...  or  settled  for  a 
small  pittance.  .  .  . 

His  statement  that  "many  Americans 
are  now  learning  the  cash  value  of  dis- 
honesty" is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
worst  slanders  of  our  people.  How  far 
has  he  investigated  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  large  manufacturers?  What 
attempt  has  he  made  to  investigate  their  I 
tactics  and  manner  of  reducing  verdicts 
of  juries  within  the  past  50  years?  •  •  • 
William  J.  Weinstein 
Charfoos,  Gussin,  Weinstein  &  Kroll 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ANY  3 


OF  THESE  SUPERB  HIGH-FIDELITY 


12"  COLUMBIA  @  RECORDS 

If  you  join  the  Columbia  @  Record  Club  now -and  agree  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


iEVANT  PLAYS  GERSHWIN 

Rhapsody  WT.  i# 

IN  BLUE 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARS 


Mendelssohn 

11 

Symphony  No.3-"Scot< 
Symphony  No.  5-"  Rem 

rra»tion"  • 

L  w  PhioS*rmo«ic  -  Symphony 

£~  (Www  of  Now  Yw* 

Scheherazade  Ml 

rimsky-korsikov 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 
EUGENE  ORMANOV,  CONDUCTOR 

IN  THE  GARDENS 
OF  MIRABELL 


BRAHMS:  DOUBLE  CONCERTO 
ISAAC  STERN  LEONARD  ROSE 
BRUNO  WALTER  s=swssrssf„~* 


SCHUBERT 
quintet 
g^f    in  A  major 
c^^*  jl  for  piano  awl  drags 


auoA«5T  string 

\        OUAtTtT  -.1* 
fjl    MICC2TSLAW  HO6SZ0W3KI 
wnj  GEORCIU  UOLEVX 


MY  FAIR  LADY 

PERCY  FAITH 


YES!  You  may  have,  FREE,  ANY  3  of  these  best-selling  f 
12"  Columbia  ®  records.  We  make  this  unique  offer 
to  introduce  you.  to  the  money-saving  program  of  the 
Columbia  ©  Record  Club  ...  a  program  that  selects 
for  you  each  month  the  greatest  works  in  every  field  of 
music-performed  by  the  world's  finest  artists,  brilliantly 
reproduced  on  Columbia  ©  records. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  To  enjoy  the  Club's  benefits 
—  mail  the  coupon,  indicating  which  one  of  the  four  Club 
divisions  best  suits  your  musical  taste:  Classical;  Jazz; 
Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and 
Musical  Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the  Club  Magazine 
which  describes  the  current  selections  in  all  four  divi- 
sions. You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection 
for  your  division  ...  or  you  may  take  records  from  other 
Club  divisions  .  .  .  thereby  assuring  you  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  recorded  entertainment.  Or  you  may 
tell  us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month. 

Your  only  obligation  is  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selec- 
tions from  the  almost  100  that  will  be  offered  during  the 
next  12  months.  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and 
billed  to  you  at  only  $3.98  (original  cast  Broadway  Shows 
somewhat  higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY:  The  3 

records  sent  to  you  now  represent  an  "advance"  of  the 
Club's  bonus  system  —  given  to  you  at  once.  After  you 
have  fulfilled  your  membership  obligation  by  purchasing 
four  records,  you  will  receive  an  additional  free  Bonus 
record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional  Club 
selections  you  accept.  Bonus  records  are  superb  12" 
Columbia  ®  records-the  very  best  of  the  Columbia  © 
catalog-just  like  those  shown  here. 

Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  3  records  you  want 
free,  and  the  division  you  prefer.  Then  mail  the  coupon 
at  once.  You  must  be  delighted  with  membership  or  you 
may  cancel  It  by  returning  the  free  records  within  10  days. 

COLUMBIA  @  RECORD  CLUB 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


•MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON 


_    Columbia".  ©,  ^  Mortal  >e 4. 

NOW!  —  


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB, 
Dept.  128,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gltt  the  3  records  indi- 
cated here:  (Select  the  records  you  want  by  checking 
the  3  boxes  in  the  list  at  the  right). 
. .  .and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  □  Jan 
and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record 
Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  records  offered  in 
all  four  Club  divisions.  I  have  the  privilege  of  accept- 
ing the  monthly  selection  in  the  division  checked  above, 
or  any  other  selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  accept  a  minimum  of  four  records 
in  the  next  12  months  at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge.  After  accepting  4  records.  I  will 
receive  a  free  Bonus  record  for  every  two  additional 
records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with  membership, 
I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Nome  

(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


City  Zone  Slate  

CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher. 

Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited 
to  an  established  Columbia  Records  dealer, 
authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  please  All 
in  the  dealer's  name  and  address  also. 


CHECK  THE  3  RECORDS  YOU  WANT: 


□  Levant  Play9 
Gershwin  - 

3  works  —  Rhapsody  In 
Blue;  Concerto  in  F; 
An  American  in  Paris. 

□  Ports  of  Call 
Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Ormandy,  cond.  6 
works:  Bolero,  Pavane, 
Espana,  La.  Valse,  etc. 

□  Mendelssohn: 
Symphony  No.  3 

("Scotch") 
Symphony  No.  5 
("Reformation") 

N.   Y.  Philharmonic. 

Mitropoulos,  cond. 

□  Debussy: 

La  Mer;  Iberia 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos.  conduct. 
Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Ormandy,  cond. 

□  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Ormandy,  cond. 

□  In  The  Gardens 
of  Mirabell 

Bruno  Walter  conducts 
Columbia  Symphony 
Orch.  in  9  works  by 
Mozart  —  Einc  Kleine 
Nachtmusik,  etc. 


□  Brahms:  Double 
Concerto;  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn; 
Tragic  Overture 

Stern,  violin;  Rose, 
'cello;  N.  Y.  Philhar- 
monic, Walter,  cond. 

□  Schubert:  Quintet 

in  A  Major  ("Trout") 
Members  of  Budapest 
String  Quartet  with 
M.  Horszowski,  piano: 
G.  Moleux,  bass. 

□  My  Fair  Lady 

Percy  Faith  and  his 
Orchestra  play  music 
from  this  hit  show. 

□  King  of  Swing;  Vol.  I 

Benny  Goodman  and 
Original  Orch.,  Trio 
Quartet.  Ridin'  High, 
Moonglow—9  more. 

□  The  Voice 

Frank  Sinatra  In  12 
songs  that  first  made 
him  famous  —  Lover, 
Fools  Rush  In,  etc. 

□  Day  Dreams 

Doris  Day  sings  12 
popular  songs— includ- 
ing Sometimes  I'm 
Happy,  You  Go  To  My 
Head,  etc. 


} 


Dealer's  Name.. 


Dealer's   Address  60-V 


JOHN  FISCHER 

the  editor's 

EASY  CHAIR 

Report  on  a  Prospective  Partner 

SOMETIME  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  Labor  party  probably  will  take  over  the 
government  of  Britain.  Quite  understandably, 
this  prospect  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness in  Washington  and  among  the  American 
business  community. 

For  nearly  all  responsible  people  in  both  coun- 
tries recognize— in  their  soberer  moments,  at 
least— that  their  own  safety  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  depend  upon  the  Anglo-American  alliance. 
Yet  this  friendship  already  is  dangerously  frayed, 
as  a  result  of  the  Suez  adventure  and  its  angry 
aftermath.  If  conservative  governments  in 
Washington  and  London  can't  get  along  any 
better  than  this,  what  will  happen  when  the 
Republican  Administration  has  to  work  with  a 
bunch  of  Socialists? 

After  all,  the  Labor  party  is  avowedly  anti- 
capitalist,  and  one  of  its  influential  factions  has 
long  been  virulently  anti-American.  The  noisiest 
spokesman  of  this  faction— Aneurin  Bevan— is 
slated  to  be  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party's  new  leadership  is  unknown  to 
the  great  majority  of  Americans.  What  is  known 
well  enough  is  that  most  eminent  Republicans 
regard  Socialists  with  the  same  kind  of  horror 
that  an  earlier  band  of  crusaders  reserved  for 
lepers  and  infidels.  If  the  Labor  party  comes 
into  power,  then,  would  the  upshot  be  a  further 
breakdown— perhaps  beyond  repair— of  the  133- 
year-old  partnership  between  the  two  nations? 

Events  may  soon  give  us  an  answer.  Recent 
public-opinion  polls  indicate  that  Labor  now 
commands  the  support  of  a  decisive  majority  of 
British  voters.  This  strength  is  likely  to  grow 
as  the  aftereffects  of  the  Suez  disaster— tighter 
rationing  of  gasoline  and  oil,  unemployment, 
and  financial  troubles— hit  England  with  full 


force  this  spring.  Naturally  the  party  is  pressing 
for  an  early  election,  which  it  feels  sure  to  win. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  will  of 
course  resist  this  demand  as  long  as  he  can,  but 
his  Conservative  ranks  are  disunited  and  squab- 
bling. Any  one  of  a  number  of  all-too-likely 
crises,  foreign  or  domestic,  might  force  him  to 
submit  to  a  general  election  at  any  time.  Even  if 
his  government  manages  to  ride  out  its  full  term 
—until  May  26,  1960— it  would  need  an  unbroken 
run  of  luck,  vigor,  and  sagacity  to  rebuild  its 
dilapidated  prestige.  Therefore  the  jubilant  con- 
fidence of  the  Labor  politicians  seems  reason- 
able enough. 

So  also,  at  first  glance,  do  the  American  mis- 
givings. 

Several  highly  vocal  groups  within  the  Labor 
party  have  always  feared  and  distrusted  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  people  simply  be- 
lieve, with  religious  intensity,  that  capitalism 
is  sinful,  and  that  America  is  the  black  lair  of  all 
the  capitalist  Beelzebubs.  Often  they  are  also 
pacifists— for  the  Evangelical  and  pacifist  strands 
of  the  Labor  movement  have  twined  closely  to- 
gether from  the  beginning— and  American  mili- 
tary might  alarms  them,  especially  when  our 
generals  and  politicians  talk  about  it  too  brashly. 

Others— Bevan  and  his  wife,  Jennie  Lee,  for 
example— appear  to  be  hate-motivated  personali- 
ties. They  piled  up  resentments  in  their  Depres- 
sion-haunted youths  which  they  are  still  trying 
to  pay  back;  and  they  express  their  sympathy  for 
the  under-dog  by  kicking  all  the  upper-dogs  in 
reach.  The  United  States  makes  a  particularly 
satisfying  target,  a  veritable  St.  Bernard,  which 
apparently  will  take  any  amount  of  kicking  with- 
out snapping  back.  Besides,  this  kind  of  anti- 
Americanism  pays  off  politically;  people  who 
vote  Labor  primarily  because  they  hate  and  envy 
the  rich  readily  identify  America  with  what  they 
call  "the  class  enemy."  Once  in  office,  however, 
Bevan  might  be  expected  to  behave  more  re- 
sponsibly; for  no  one  can  question  either  his 
patriotism  or  his  ability  as  an  executive.  Even 
some  of  his  enemies  grant  that  he  could  become 
a  really  great  Foreign  Secretary  as  other  fire- 
brands—Palmerston,  for  instance,  and  Ernie 
Bevin— have  before  him. 

A  third  group— small  but  conspicuous— is 
frankly  Marxist.  Both  the  British  unions  and 
the  Labor  party  are  overwhelmingly  anti-Com- 
munist, especially  since  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Hungary;  but  a  few  Communists  have  wormed 
into  positions  of  power  in  several  strategic  trade 
unions,  and  some  less  explicit  Marxists  speak 
persuasively  in  the  party  press  and  intellectual 
coteries.  For  many  years  they  have  been  confi- 
dently predicting  that: 

(1)  The  American  economy  is  fundamentally 
unstable,  and  will  collapse  with  a  world-shaking 
crash  at  any  moment  now. 
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(2)  A  capitalist  society  inevitably  decays, 
sooner  or  later,  into  fascism.  Hence  they  are 
forever  discovering  transatlantic  bogyraeh— from 
Hney  Long  to  MacArthur  and  McCarthy  and 
even  poor  Mr.  Dulles— whom  they  credit  with 
vast  and  sinister  powers. 

(3)  The  United  States  is  becoming  an  im- 
perialist state— again,  because  their  revealed  doc- 
trine says  it  must— and  is  constantly  trying  to 
take  over  chunks  of  the  British  empire.  (Strangely 
enough,  this  conviction  is  shared  by  many  British 
conservatives.  They  have  even  hinted  in  Parlia- 
ment that  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  dictated  by  business  interests— notably  the  big 
oil  companies— which  want  to  replace  British 
trade  and  investments  there.  These  suspicions 
persist  in  the  face  of  considerable  evidence  point- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction;  American  oil  com- 
panies have,  in  fact,  cut  their  investment  pro- 
gram in  the  Middle  East  by  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion since  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  most  other 
American  businessmen  could  not  now  be  pushed 
into  that  seething  arena  with  a  bulldozer.) 

These  hostile  voices  echo  loudest  across  the 
Atlantic— partly  because  controversy  makes  news 
—and  it  is  easy  for  Americans  to  assume  that  they 
represent  the  authentic  spirit  of  the  Labor  party. 
That  assumption  (which  lies  beneath  much  of 
the  Washington  uneasiness)  almost  certainly  is 
wrong.  A  closer  look  at  the  facts  suggests  that 
the  solid  core  of  the  Labor  party  was  never  as 
anti-American  as  many  of  us  may  have  thought; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  is  now  moving  in  a  new 
direction— a  direction  which  we  can  whole- 
heartedly welcome. 

HAT  follows  is  a  brief  report  on  cer- 
tain major  changes  taking  place  within 
the  British  Labor  party.  It  is  based  on  recent 
conversations  with  British  newspapermen  and 
politicians— including  Hugh  Gaitskell,  the  party's 
leader  and  (barring  acts  of  God)  its  next  Prime 
Minister— and  in  part  on  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  Harper's  by  Douglas  Jay.  Mr.  Jay  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  a  frequent  political  com- 
mentator for  the  BBC,  and  a  writer  of  much 
experience  for  such  responsible  publications  as 
the  Economist .  He  also  is  a  member  of  an  official 
Labor  committee  which  has  been  engaged  lor 
nearly  two  years  in  drafting  a  new  statement  of 
the  party's  policy;  lew  men  are  better  informed 
on  the  course  the  party  is  likely  to  take  dining 
the  next  decade.  The  emphasis  and  interpreta- 
tion is,  however,  my  own;  I  believe  it  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  it  should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
either  Mr.  Gaitskell  or  Mr.  fay. 

First,  a  woid  about  personalities,  since  they 
set  the  tone  ol  any  political  organization. 

As  those  can  testify  who  talked  to  him  during 
his  visit  here  in  January,  Mr.  Gaitskell  is  far 
removed  from  the  traditional  American  stereo- 
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type  of  a  Socialist.  (Indeed,  some  ol  his  rivals 
insist  that  he  isn't  a  proper  Socialist  at  all;  and 
it  is  true  thai  he  has  shown  little  reverence  for 
some  of  the  ancient  dogmas  of  his  party.)  Even 
at  first  glance  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  neither  a 
rebellious  toiler,  like  Gene  Debs,  nor  a  rarified 
idealist  of  the  austere  Norman  Thomas  variety. 
He  looks  and  talks  more  like  a  Madison  Avenue 
executive  or  an  Ivy  League  professor— and  he- 
was,  in  fact,  once  head  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  London  University. 

Mr.  Gaitskell  is  first  of  all  a  practical  politi- 
cian, who  fought  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  his 
party  against  the  bare-knuckled  opposition  of 
the  Bevanite  faction.  Consequently  he  is  a  realist 
—shrewd,  cautious,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  com- 
promise, and  sensitive  as  a  Geiger  counter  to  the 
radiation  of  public  opinion.  Yet  he  is  miles 
away  from  the  flamboyant,  hot-gospel  school  of 
politics,  typified  in  England  by  Nye  Bevan  and 
here  by  Frank  Clement  and  Everett  Dirksen.  His 
style  is  closer  to  the  Lyndon  Johnson-Clifford 
Case  variety:  cool,  conversational,  and  unbel- 
ligerent. 

Another  fact  worth  noting  is  that  he  has 
proven  his  ability  as  an  administrator— an  ability 
which  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  last  Labor  government  at  the  astonishing 
age  of  forty-four.  Earlier  he  had  served  bril- 
liantly—as an  expert  on  fuel  and  power,  eco- 
nomic warfare,  and  overseas  trade— in  a  series  of 
assignments  which  brought  him  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  business  world.  One  result  is 
that  he  has  none  of  the  naive  contempt  for  in- 
dustrialists which  characterizes  some  of  the  more 
cloistered  Socialists.  Nor  is  he  naive  about  the 
United  States.  He  has  visited  this  country  five 
times  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  has  expressed 
considerable  respect  for  both  its  political  and 
productive  achievements.  On  some  issues  he  has 
disagreed  with  American  policy— but  he  has  never 
stooped  to  the  anti-American  demagoguery  which 
is  so  tempting  to  a  Labor  politician. 

The  No.  2  man  in  the  party  is,  ostensibly, 
Jim  Griffiths,  the  sixty-four-year-old  Deputy 
Leader— a  one-time  coal  miner  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  trade-union  official  and  ma- 
chine politician.  Ac  tually  he  is  watchdog  for  the 
trade  unions  in  the  party's  high  command,  rather 
than  a  power  in  his  own  right.  (A  balanced 
ticket  is  .is  useful  in  British  politics  as  our  own; 
Labor  often  picks  its  leaders  from  the  middle 
class— Gaitskell  is  a  Winchester  and  Oxford 
graduate,  ol  genteel  parentage  and  then  teams 
them  with  certified  horny-handed  types.) 

In  reality,  ol  course,  the  second  personality 
in  the  party  is  Bevan,  the  professional  volcano 
—aging  and  a  little  pudgy  now,  but  still  the 
most  skillful  crowd-rouser  in  England.  A  man 
eaten  b\  ambition,  he  probably  can  never  for- 
give his  defeat  by  Gait-  [Continued  on  page  20.] 
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Only  1.00 

-92.    BRAQUE:  BILLIARDS. 

reen  billiard  table  with  white  and  ivory  cues, 
own  background  with  vase  of  flowers  on  table. 
7"  high  x  24"  wide.  Only  1.00 

-93.    MODIGLIANI:  LOLOTTE. 

:unning  portrait  of  girl  in  roguish  beret  in  rose, 
irk  green  and  red.  24"  high  x  15  Vi"  wide. 

Only  1.00 

■97.    CEZANNE:  APPLES  AND 
ORANGES. 

brilliantly  patterned  still  life.  Red,  orange  and 
How  fruit  are  highlighted  against  a  tabletop 
ssign  of  rose-madder,  green,  red,  blue-green, 
urple,  golden-yellow,  violet  and  pink.  19%" 
igh  x  24"  wide.  Only  1.00 

-98.  MARQUET:  THE  BEACH  AT 

SABLES  D'OLONNE. 
olorful  seacoast  scene  in  muted  purples,  whites 
id  blues  with  touches  of  red.  19V2"  high  x  2a" 
ide.  Only  1.00 

-99.    MATISSE:  LA  BLOUSE 

ROUMAINE. 
erceptive  portrait  of  a  woman  in  flesh-tones, 
lack  and  blue  against  a  brilliant  red  background. 
iV2"  high  x  23}/4"  wide.  Only  1.00 

-100.    UTRILLO:  LE  LAPIN  AGILE, 
n  inn,  a  tree-lined  street  and  strolling  villagers, 
1  muted   pinks,   violet,   yellow,   blue,  green, 
Tiber,  black  and  brown.  20"  high  x  24"  wide. 

Only  1.00 

-191.    VLAMINCK:  VILLAGE 
LANDSCAPE. 

his  giant-size  reproduction  is  the  closest  thing 
1  owning  the  priceless  original  painted  during 
laminck's  Post-Fauve  period.  Powerful  browns, 
lues  and  russet  tones  are  applied  in  bold,  sweep- 
lg  design  characteristic  of  this  great  artist.  19" 
igh  x  24"  wide.  Only  1.00 

-192.  MODIGLIANI:  SEATED  NUDE 
eproduced  in  this  large  size  for  the  first  time 
ny where.  The  warm  flesh  tones,  the  rich  russet 
ickground.  the  classical  mastery  of  form,  are 
lustrative  of  Modigliani's  late  and  most  widely 
eclaimed  period.  24%"  high  x  16"  wide. 

Only  1.00 

ANY  6  FOR  55. 


168.     FRENCH  POSTERS:  Picasso, 

Chagall,  Leger,  Miro,  Matisse. 

portfolio  of  8  brilliantly  colored  posters  that  will 
a  sophisticated  sparkle  to  your  library,  den,  of- 
or  living  room.  Reproduced  directly  from  the 
inal  lithographs,  their  large  size  (16"  x  20") 
kes  them  ideal  for  hanging  singly  or  in  a  group. 
f.  at  58.00.  Only  2.98 

123.  FRIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE  TOMB, 
unique  and  exotic  silk-screen  re-creation  in  red 
ment,  by  Albert  Urban,  of  a  Chinese  stone  rub- 
R  made  more  than  1800  years  ago  by  some  un- 
Iwn  Chinese  master  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  depicting 
rocession  of  strange  beasts,  fantastic  creatures  and 
"iters  in  action.  The  print  measures  14'/."  high  x 
r  long  and  its  panel  shape  makes  it  blend  equally 
II  with  modern  or  traditional  settings. 
b.  at  $20.00.  Very  special,  only  4.95 


1909.    THE  EAGLE,  THE  JAGUAR,  AND  THE 
SERPENT. 

Fiy  Miguel  Covarrubias.  This  magnificent,  oversize 
book  deals  with  the  plastic  arts  of  the  American  In- 
dians and  Eskimos  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  llltts.  by  12  pages  in  full  color,  112  line 
drawings,  and  100  superb  photographs. 
Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  6.88 

P-48.     Lautrec:  MOULIN  ROUGE. 
Absolutely  perfect  facsimile  of  Moulin  Rouge — the 
Lautrec  dance-hall  poster.  This  faithful  reproduction 
measures  a  giant  31'/z"  high  x  23"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $20.00.  Now,  only  1.98 

1615.  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS: 
The  Famous  Translation  by  Rawlinson.  Ed.  by  M. 
Komroff.  One  of  the  wonder  books  of  our  civilization 
by  the  "Father  of  History".  This  masterpiece  of  his- 
tory, travel  and  folklore  is  the  greatest  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  and  has  delighted 
millions  of  readers  for  centuries.  2.98 
1476.    TIDE'S  ENDING. 

By  "B.  B."  This  handsome  8"  x  10"  book  tells  of 
the  joy  of  the  tideways,  saltings  and  creeks,  of  the 
eerie  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  thronging 
wildfowl.  Sixteen  lovely  water-colors  by  D.  J.  Wat- 
kins-Pitchford  and  many  black  and  white  decorations 
in  the  text.  Pub,  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 


BULLFIGHT  POSTERS 

Each  of  these  authentic  Bullfight  Posters,  printed 
in  Spain,  offers  close-up,  peak-action  scenes  of 
matador  and  bull  in  all  .the  slashing  brilliance 
and  dramatic  intensity  of  the  Spanish  corrida. 
They  will  add  an  informal,  continental  touch  to 
your  home,  office  or  showroom.  Each  is  1  %  feet 
wide  by  3 V?  feet  high.  Pub.  at  $2.50  each. 
P-54.     BARCELONA  Only  1.00 

P-55.     MALAGA.  Only  1.00 

P-56.    MADRID.  Only  1.00 

P-57.     SALAMANCA.  Only  1.00 

P-58.     TOLEDO.  Only  1.00 

P-59.     VALENCIA.  Only  1.00 

P-198.  LINARES.  Only  1.00 


P-4.    ETRUSCAN  FRIEZE. 

An  enchanting  pair  of  full-color  wall  paintings 
created  in  the  early  4th  Century  B.  C.  as  part  of  the 
famous  fresco  in  the  Tomb  of  Triclinio  in  Greece. 
They  portray  gorgeously  costumed  slaves  in  graceful 
poses  interwoven  with  trees,  beasts  and  birds.  The 
scenes  are  framed  by  upper  and  lower  decorative  bor- 
ders and  imposed  on  a  lovely  tan  background.  These 
two  stunning  silk-screen  teproductions  are  distinctive 
and  unique  decorations  for  any  wall  in  your  home. 
Together  they  measure  16%"  high  and  74"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $20.00.  Only  5.95 

1478.    DARK  ESTUARY. 

By  "B.  B."  Hundreds  of  wild  birds  of  the  lonely 
firths  of  the  north  of  England.  With  fifteen  superb 
8"  x  10"  color  plates,  water-colors  by  D.  J.  Watkins- 
Pitchford.  and  many  black  and  white  decorations  in 
the  text.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

1834.    FABULOUS  CONGO. 

By  Felice  Bellotti.  VC'ith  over  60  exciting  photo- 
graphs oj  uild  animals,  native  dances,  strange  rites, 
etc.  A  well-known  Italian  journalist  writes  com- 
prehensively of  the  Belgian  Congo,  its  witch  doctors, 
polygamy,  cannibalism,  wild  rituals,  etc. 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

3136.  BALLET  IN  ACTION. 
Introd.  by  George  Balanchine;  text  by  Walter  Terry. 
A  large,  handsome  ballet  book  that  captures  the 
visual  beauty  and  excitement  of  the  dance.  120  pages 
of  photographs  by  Paul  Himmel  present  breath-taking 
scenes  from  ballets  performed  by  the  leading  dancers 
of  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  10%"  x  llVz". 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 


3034.  PERSPECTIVES-U.S.A. 

A  complete  set  (vols.  1-16)  of  the  quarterly  mag- 
azine which  was  published  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
best  of  American  culture  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Over  3000  pages  with  hundreds  of  plates, 
some  in  color,  reproducing  modern  painting, 
architecture,  photography  and  sculpture.  Contrib- 
utors include  Auden,  Baldwin,  Barzun,  Cowley, 
Farrell,  Faulkner,  Gropius,  Hemingway,  Menotti, 
Motherwell,  Porter,  Trilling  and  hundreds  more. 
The  complete  set  of  16  issues,  pub.  at  $24.00. 

Only  7.88 


1451.  PREHISTORIC  ANIMALS. 

By  J.  Poulik  and  \V.  &  B.  Forman.  The  great  and 
fearsome  beasts  of  prey  that  roamed  the  earth  in  the 
far  distant  past,  captured  in  every  awesome  pose  in 
55  full-color  paintings  by  Zdenek  Burian.  In  the  ex- 
tensive text  by  Professor  Augusta,  the  world  of  these 
huge  beasts  comes  alive  for  us.  This  beautiful  and 
absorbing  imported  book  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
film  that  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Venice  Film 
Festival.  10Vs"  x  133/s". 

Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  7.95 

1452.  CHINESE  ART. 

By  Lubor  Hajck.  Nearly  250  illustrations,  9  in  full 

color.  This  beautifully  produced  book,  a  triumph  of 
the  printer's  art,  is  a  survey  of  Old  Chinese  Culture 
for  a  period  of  4.000  years.  The  survey  begins  with 
the  Shang  Dynasty  and  ranges  from  archaic  religious 
bronzes  to  exquisitely  carved  jades  and  ivories,  metal- 
work,  paintings,"  tapestries  and  embroideries,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of  smaller  objets  d'art.  Handsome- 
oversize  volume.  9'/t"  x  ll'/g".  Imported. 
Pub.  at  $17.50.  Only  9.95 


3046.    ART  NEWS  ANNUAL,  1956. 

The  magnificent  Silver  Anniversary  issue.  The  most 
distinguished  and  luxurious  volume  in  Art  News  his- 
tory. Over  45  pages  in  full  color  and  200  other  illus- 
trations. Articles  by  three  world  famous  critics,  Ber- 
nard Berenson,  Sir  Herbert  Read  and  Robert  Graves. 
Special  inserts  on  Gauguin,  the  Etruscans,  U.S. 
Painting,  Good  Design,  etc.  202  pages,  9I/2"  x  12%". 
Pub.  at  $3.95.  Only  1.00 

3124.  CEZANNE. 

Ten  full-color  masterpieces  by  the  creator  of  modern 
art  tipped-on  to  a  9%"  x  12"  page.  Introduction  and 
Notes  on  each  painting  by  Herman  Jedding. 

Special  1.00 

3125.  MONET. 

Ten  masterworks  by  the  founder  of  Impressionism 
in  full  color,  tipped-on  to  a  9iA"  x  12"  page.  Intro- 
duction and  .Notes  on  each  painting  by  G.  F. 
Hartlaub.  Special  1.00 

1320.    THE  CLAIRVOYANT  THEORY  OF 

PERCEPTION. 
By  M.  M.  Moncrieff.  An  unusual  theory  of  vision 
and  related  problems  which  claims  that  they  are 
directly  related  to  the  question  of  clairvoyance,  extra- 
sensory perception  and  psychic  sensibilities. 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 

1454.  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ART 
By  Herman  Leicht.  Traces  the  evolution  of  artistic 
expression  from  the  cave  paintings  and  bone  carvings 
of  the  glacial  epoch  to  the  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  of  today.  487  illustrations,  including  5  full- 
color  plates.  7^4"  x  10". 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  4.95 

1727.    Albert  Einstein-OUT  OF  MY 
LATER  YEARS. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Einstein  the  philosopher, 
Einstein  the  scientist,  and  Einstein  the  man.  Deals 
with  politics,  education,  Judaism,  peace  and  physics. 
Explains  his  theory  of  relativity  in  simple,  easily 
understood  terms. 

Pub,  at  $4.71.  Only  1.98 


3037.     U.  S.  CAMERA- 1956. 

Among  the  features  of  this  magnificent  annual — ■ 
South  Seas  in  color  by  Elisofon — Edward  Steich- 
en,  His  Photographs  and  Achievements — Figure 
Studies — News  Highlights,  etc. 
Pub.  at  $6.95  Only  2.98 


1447.    THE  TEA  CLIPPERS. 

By  David  R.  MacGregor.  With  more  than  forty  re- 
productions of  rare  paintings  and  early  photographs 
of  the  swiftest  ships  afloat  and  a  collection  of  superb 
folding  plans  and  cross-sections  of  the  most  famous 
China  Clippers. 

Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

1399.    SCOTLAND  IN  COLOR. 

The  changing  hues  of  the  sea  and  the  islands,  the 
lochs  and  the  Highlands,  the  towns  and  the  Low- 
lands, portrayed  in  32  full-page  color  photographs. 
Text  by  Moray  McLaren.  7  V2 "  x  10". 

Special  1.98 
900.    ANATOMY  FOR  THE  ARTIST. 

By  Jeno  Barcsay.  This  tremendous  book,  representing 
the  life  experience  of  a  famous  teacher  of  anatomy, 
is  an  important  acquisition  for  any  serious  art  lover. 
In  a  clear,  simple  text,  illustrated  with  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  FORTY-TWO  PLATES  Professor  Barc- 
say has  described  the  entire  skeletal,  muscular  and 
epidermal  structure  of  both  the  male  and  the  female 
body,  and  has  added  special  groups  on  proportions, 
on  the  body  in  motion,  the  body  in  contrapposto,  and 
in  all  other  positions.  344  pages.  10"  x  13 Vi". 
Pub.  at  $12.00.  Only  7.95 

762.    YANKEES  AND  GOD. 
By  Chard  Powers  Smith.  A  history  of  New  England 
culture  from  1600  to  the  1950's.  540  pages. 
Pub.  at  $6.50.  Only  }. IB 

1899.  MODERN  FRENCH  PAINTING. 
1957  CALENDAR  &  ENGAGEMENT  BOOK. 
Spiral-bound  and  boxed,  this  beautiful  calendar  con- 
tains, each  on  its  own  page,  53  reproductions  in  full 
color  of  masterworks  by  Van  Gogh,  Utrillo,  Degas. 
Cezanne,  Renoir  et  al.  Only  1.00 

3062.    ART  NEWS  ANNUAL,  1954. 
A  lush  issue  of  this  famous  annual  containing  over 
212  pages,  40  full  color  plates  and  200  monochrome 
illustrations.  Features  Illusion  in  Art,  Miro,  Vermeer, 
Vuillard,  etc.  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.00 

1961.  PERSIAN  MINIATURES. 

11  gorgeous  full-color,  tipped-on  Persian  miniature 
paintings  from  the  7th  to  17th  centuries.  Text  in 
English  by  Maurice  S.  Dimand,  curator,  Near-Eastern 
art,  Metropolitan  Museum.  Printed  in  Italy.  9%"  x 
13'//'.  Special  1.98 

1871.    A  RESEARCH  IN  MARRIAGE. 
By  Dr.  G.  V.  Hamilton.  The  original  report  on  the 
sexual  behavior  of  100  American  couples.  583  pages. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  1.00 

1962.  THE  FACE  OF  LONDON. 

By  Harold  P.  Clunn.  The  most  comprehensive,  single- 
volume  guide  to  London.  " — everyone  interested  in 
London  should  hurry  up  and  buy  it." — J.  B.  Priest- 
ley. 643  pages,  16"  x  10".  335,000  words  of  text. 
209  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

3099.  ITALY. 

By  Paul  Friedl.indcr  &  Joseph  Brooks.  One  of  the 
most  authoritative  guides  to  Italy  ever  published. 
Things  to  see,  itineraries,  transportation,  hotels, 
restaurants,  entertainment,  exchange,  shopping,  tip- 
ping, etc.  1 1 1  us .  with  street  maps,  road  maps,  &  28 
color  photographs.  Handy  pocket  size. 
Pub.  at  $2.95.  Only  1.00 
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I'm  Still  Waiting  for 
that  Extra  Eighth... 

Maybe  you  recognize  him. 

He's  the  man  who  buys  a  stock  at 
32  say,  and  watches  it  climb  all  the 
way  to  40. 

Then  he  decides  to  sell,  take  his 
profit  and  reinvest  in  another  $40 
stock  that  seems  to  offer  much  better 
opportunities  for  continued  growth. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  then  he  starts 
to  think: 

"After  all,  if  the  stock  went  all  the 
way  to  $40,  why  don't  I  wait  for  it  to 
hit  40V8,  40V4,  even  401/2?" 

Now  that's  tempting,  true.  But  over 
the  years,  we've  watched  any  number 
of  investors  wait  for  that  "extra  eighth" 
.  .  .  seen  too  many  of  them  finally  have 
to  settle  for  $38,  $36,  $35,  instead. 

That's  why  we  feel  there's  not  much 
point  in  waiting,  once  you  think  the 
facts  indicate  that  you  should  sell — 
or  buy. 

Where  can  you  get  the  facts  ? 

Our  Research  Department  will  be 
happy  to  tell  you  all  that  it  can  about 
any  stock  of  interest  to  you  .  .  . 

Or  carefully  analyze  your  entire 
portfolio  .  .  . 

Or  outline  a  complete  investment 
program  for  your  funds  and  objectives. 

There's  no  charge,  no  obligation, 
either.  Simply  address  your  letter  to  me. 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  SW-7, 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  107  Cities 


THE  EDITOR' 

skell,  whom  he  once  described  as  a 
"dessicated  calculating  machine"; 
and  he  will  continue  to  embarrass 
all  those  who  are  trying  to  guide  the 
party  in  a  more  modern,  and  mod- 
erate, direction. 

NEVERTHELESS,  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  It 
has  to  move  somewhere  or  sink,  be- 
cause the  issues  on  which  it  once 
stood  are  gone. 

The  Labor  party  was  founded  to 
fight  poverty  and  unemployment; 
now,  thanks  largely  to  its  efforts, 
Britain  has  the  welfare  state  and  full 
employment.  When  Labor  was  last 
in  power,  from  1945  to  1951,  it  car- 
ried through  virtually  its  whole  pro- 
gram—including the  nationalization 
of  three  chronically  sick  industries: 
coal,  steel,  and  railways.  In  the 
process  it  used  up  its  stockpile  of 
ideas,  much  as  the  Democratic  party 
did  during  its  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
period;  and  these  ideas  have  now 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  Con- 
servatives and  absorbed  permanently 
into  the  British  way  of  life,  just  as 
the  Republicans  have  tacitly  ac- 
cepted the  great  bulk  of  the  New 
Deal  reforms. 

Moreover,  what  Gaitskell  likes  to 
call  the  "Americanization"  of  Brit- 
ish society  has  changed  the  nature 
of  his  party.  Its  typical  member  is 
no  longer  a  jobless  miner  with  a 
hungry  family,  but  a  factory  worker 
with  a  TV  set  and  probably  a  sec- 
ondhand car.  He  no  longer  is  stirred 
by  the  old  slogans— and  it  was  per- 
haps Gaitskell's  quick  perception  of 
this  change  which  led  to  his  election 
as  party  leader  at  the  tender  age  (for 
Britain)  of  forty-nine. 

One  of  the  old  slogans  which  has 
lost  its  steam  is  nationalization. 
Hardly  anybody  believes  any  longer 
that  public  ownership  of  industry— 
once  the  key  aim  of  all  Socialists- 
would  really  bring  the  millennium. 
So  in  future  campaigns  this  issue 
almost  certainly  will  be  quietly 
ignored.* 

The  new  slogans  which  the  Labor 

*  An  exception  is  steel.  De-nationalized 
by  the  Conservatives,  it  probably  will 
be  re-nationalized  by  the  Labor  govern- 
ment. Not  that  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence; the  industry  has  long  been  run 
as  a  monopoly  anyhow,  whether  its 
shares  were  owned  by  individuals  or  the 
state. 


EASY  CHAIR 

party  is  evolving  will  sound  cunl 
ously  familiar  to  American  ears;  foil 
its  new  objectives  are  things  whicil 
were,  in  the  main,  reached  in  thi 
country  long  ago. 

For  example,  the  key  word  in  it' 
emerging  program  is  "equality.' 
What  it  means,  as  a  practical  matter 
is  that  Labor  will  try  hard  to  wipf 
out  the  last  remnants  of  the  semi 
feudal  class  structure  left  over  Iron; 
the  nineteenth  century— remnant 
which  disappeared  throughout  mosi 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Jacksom 
ian  Revolution.  (Though  not  everf 
where:  see  "South  Carolina's  Incur] 
able  Aristocrats"  in  last  month'1 
issue  of  Harper's.) 

A  PRIME  target  of  this  attaclj 
will  be  the  dual  school  system,  which 
now  provides  one  kind  of  education 
for  the  masses  at  the  taxpayer's  ex 
pense,  and  another  kind  for  thos< 
who  can  afford  private  schools.  Thi 
arrangement  is  the  last  citadel  of  the 
caste  system,  because  the  basic  tunc 
tion  of  the  private  schools  (whicl 
the  British  in  their  perverse  fashioi 
insist  on  calling  "public"  schools)  i 
to  teach  their  pupils  a  peculiar  modi 
of  speech  which  will  forever  distin 
guish  them  from  the  herd.  As  Nanc; 
Mitford  pointed  out  in  Xoblesst\ 
Oblige,  this  quirk  of  the  tongun 
is  the  one  remaining  caste-marl 
which  licenses  its  possessors  to  fee 
privileged  and  superior.  Hence  La 
bor  cannot  abide  it,  and  the  Torie 
cannot  bear  to  let  it  go.  In  all  likeli 
hood  the  matter  will  be  fought  ou 
with  a  ferocity  comparable  to  thi 
school  segregation  question  in  thil 
South;  the  emotions  involved  an 
much  the  same.  Outside  of  Dixie,  o 
course,  equality  of  opportunity  ii| 
education  has  not  been  a  live  issuu 
in  this  country  for  a  hundred  years,  j 
In  its  pursuit  of  greater  economic 
equality  the  Labor  party  has,  again 
decided  to  explore  at  least  four  path 
which  are  already  well-trodden  ii 
the  United  States.  They  are: 

(1)  A  capital-gains  tax,  similar  I 
that  which  we  adopted  a  generatioi 
ago. 

(2)  An  anti-monopoly  program 
modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Sherl 
man  and  Clayton  Anti-trust  Acts 
(Though  it  probably  will  not  go  s< 
far;  neither  labor,  business,  nor  am 
other  group  in  Britain  seems  whole 
heartedly  eager  for  a  really  com 


A  simple  and  sensible  way  —  particularly  for families  With 
children  —  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  education  in  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  art  under  the  direction  of 
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as  a  T>emonstration 

24  FULL-COLOR 
MINIATURES 


OF  PAINTINGS  BY 


do 


eonan 


OR 

^Rembrandt 

—TOGETHER  WITH  A  32-PAGE  AL- 
BUM CONTAINING  NOTES  ABOUT 
THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MINIATURES  PLAN    .   Once  a 
month  the  Museum  prepares  a  set  of  exquisite 
Miniatures  in  full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  dif- 
ferent artist  or  school  and  contains  24  fine  Minia- 
tures (of  the  size  shown  at  right)  and  a  32-page 
[Album,  in  which  the  artist  and  his  work  are  dis- 
cussed, and  in  which  the  prints  can  be  affixed  in 
I  given  spaces.  In  effect  the  project  is  an  informal 
but  comprehensive  course,  in  both  the  history  and 
'  appreciation  of  art,  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

j  ONE-MONTH  FREE  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  NO 
OBLIGATION — to  acquaint  you  with  the  project.  At 
no  expense  you  can  examine  the  24  exquisite  repro- 
ductions you  choose,  read  the  Album — then  decide, 
;  within  the  month,  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue.  If  not, 
simply  let  us  know  and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this  pro- 
s' visional  subscription.  No  matter  what  your  decision,  the  in- 
t  troductory  set  you  choose  is  free.  The  price  for  each  set  (if 
you  continue)  is  $1.25,  including  the  Album.  With  the  first 
1  set  purchased,  and  with  every  sixth  set  thereafter,  you  will 
receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  which  holds  six  albums. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  unequipped  to 
handle  the  details  involved  in  this  project,  it  has  arranged  to  have 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  act  as  its  national  distributor.  The 
selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  the  color  prints  remain 
wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Museum. 

COMING  IF  YOU  CONTINUE:  If  you  decide  to  subscribe, 
after  this  demonstration,  subsequent  sets  you  will  receive 
will  include  the  work  of  such  artists  as  van  oogh, 

RENOIR,  rOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  BR  LJEGEL, VELAZQUEZ,  DEGAS. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  39-3 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  24  full-color  Miniatures  by  the  painter  indicated  below, 
with  album,  without  charge.  This  may  be  considered  a  trial  subscription.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  cancel,  according  to  your  oiler,  within  one  month  or  any  time  there- 
after. If  1  continue,  after  this  free  set  I  will  be  billed  $1.25  for  each  set  of  Minia- 
tures with  Album  (plus  10  cents  for  postage).  To  facilitate  handling  and  billing, 
two  sets  will  be  sent  every  second  month.  With  my  first  purchase  I  will  receive 
free  a  handsome  Portfolio  in  which  to  keep  six  Albums.  Additional  Portfolios 
will  be  sent,  also  without  charge,  as  they  are  needed.  Whether  I  decide  to  continue 
or  not  the  free  sit  is  mine  to  keep. 
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on  your  Twin  Tourist  Routes  ...  for 

Cross-Europe  tours  or  one- 
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Greek  Line  for  convenience. 


★  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

More  Tourist  comfort  on  TSS  NEW 
YORK,  15  new  public  rooms,  facilities 
on  every  deck  .  .  .  same  fine  service  on 
TSS  COLUMBIA  and  NEPTUNIA  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Canada  to 

IRELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY 


★  MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise  liner  OLYMPIA,  16  public 
rooms,  many  2  berth  staterooms  with 
private  shower  and  toilet  at  low  Tourist 
rates,  from  New  York  to 

PORTUGAL  •  ITALY  •  GREECE 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 
Go  One  Route  .  .  .  Return  the  Other  by 


GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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petitive  society,  and  any  approach  to 
it  will  be  gingerly.) 

(3)  A  revised  pension  system,  more 
nearly  resembling  our  Social  Security 
plan.  Although  the  party  has  not 
yet  worked  out  a  precise  policy  on 
this  question,  it  is  unhappy  about 
the  present  scheme  (adapted  from 
the  famous  Beveridge  Report)  under 
which  everybody  makes  a  flat-rate 
contribution  and  receives  a  flat-rate 
pension.  It  is  leaning  toward  the 
American  idea  of  old-age  pensions 
based  on  individual  earnings  and 
partly  paid  for  by  salary  deductions. 

(4)  An  extension  to  industrial 
workers  of  certain  privileges  previ- 
ously reserved  tor  the  managerial 
and  professional  classes— including  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage,  paid  vaca- 
tions, and  severance  pay.  Though  by 
no  means  universal  in  the  United 
States,  all  these  items  have  been  in- 
cluded in  many  union  contracts  for 
a  number  of  years. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  new 
Labor  party  program  also  calls  for 
some  things  which  have  not  been 
explored  in  America,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  most  important 
is  municipal  ownership  of  virtually 
all  rental  housing.  This  is  a  popular 
demand  with  wage-earners,  because 
home  ownership  is  more  difficult  in 
England  than  here— for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  the  scarcity  of 
land  in  that  crowded  island.  Mr. 
Jay  reported  that  he  has  found  his 
own  constituents  "far  more  inter- 
ested in  housing  than  any  other 
social  or  political  issue,  home  or 
overseas." 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  broadly  true 
that  Labor's  economic  thinking  is 
now  closer  to  our  own  than  it  has 
ever  been— close  enough  so  that  the 
next  Labor  government  is  not  likely 
to  do  anything  which  would  strike 
even  Joe  Martin  or  Charles  Hal  leek 
as  insupportably  shocking.  For 
Democrats,  the  danger  is  smugness 
rather  than  shock;  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  believe  that  Britain  is 
at  last  catching  up  with  the  New 
Deal.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  remem- 
ber that,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  the  American  social  structure 
still  has  some  hideous  gaps.  If  they 
weren't  so  polite,  Messrs.  Gaitskell 
and  Jay  could  point,  for  example,  to 
our  lack  of  (1)  a  national  health 
service,  (2)  a  system  of  universal  in- 
surance against  catastrophic  illness, 


and  (3)  a  scheme  of  it  <eral  aid  to 
education  which  would  bring  the 
standards  of  our  poorest  states  up  to 
par. 

IN  FOREIGN  policy,  too,  the 
Labor  party  is  now  closer  to  the 
United  States  than  it  has  been  any 
time  since  1952.  Since  his  first  days 
in  office,  Mr.  Dulles  had  been  the 
favorite  whipping-boy  of  British 
Socialists,  who  were  inclined  to  take 
literally  his  rhetoric  about  "libera- 
tion," "massive  retaliation,"  and 
"the  brink  of  war."  It  took  the 
Hungarian  and  Suez  crises  to  show 
them  what  many  Americans  had 
long  suspected:  i.e.,  that  the  Dulles 
bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 

They  found,  indeed,  that  his  real 
views  were  almost  identical  with 
their  own  on  at  least  four  basic 
issues: 

(1)  Disapproval  of  the  Anglo- 
French  invasion  of  Egypt. 

(2)  No  military  interference  in 
Hungary  or  the  other  restless  satel- 
lites. 

(3)  Heavy  reliance  on  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere. 

(4)  The  need  for  increasing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Dulles' 
standing  with  the  Laborites  has 
"soared  dramatically"— as  Mr.  Jay 
puts  it— in  the  past  few  months.  At 
the  same  time,  Russian  brutality  in 
Hungary  has  disillusioned  most  of 
the  few  remaining  Socialists  who 
had  felt  a  romantic  kinship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  who  had  believed 
(as  Nye  Bevan  once  said)  that  "Left 
can  speak  to  Left."  The  net  result 
is  that  today  the  Labor  party  is  as 
firmly  committed  to  NATO  and  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  as  Mr. 
Eisenhower  himself. 

Finally,  on  colonial  questions 
Washington  might  well  find  that  it 
will  have  less  friction  with  a  Labor 
government  than  it  does  with  the 
present  regime.  British  Tories  have 
always  been  inclined  to  misunder- 
stand American  views  on  colonial- 
ism, regarding  them  simply  as  an  ir- 
rational hangover  from  1776.  The 
Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  quicker  to  grasp  the  true  nature 
of  the  upsurge  of  nationalism 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to 
realize  (as  most  Americans  do)  that 
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this  particular  djinn  can  never  be 
put  back  into  the  bottle. 

ON  A  HOST  of  minor  prob- 
lems there  would,  of  course,  be 
plenty  of  disagreements  between 
Washington  and  a  Labor  cabinet; 
that  is  not  only  inevitable,  but 
healthy.  Moreover,  Socialist  suspi- 
cions of  a  capitalist  America— and 
vice  versa— no  doubt  will  linger  in- 
definitely. Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
there  is  any  basis  for  a  quarrel  sharp 
enough  to  disrupt  the  alliance;  and 
it  may  be  that  our  most  notable 
differences  will  turn  out  to  be  seman- 
tic ones. 

When  Douglas  Jay  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh not  long  ago,  he  remarked  to 
a  local  politician  that  much  of  the 
public  enterprise  which  has  rejuve- 
nated that  city  "would  be  called 
Socialism  in  Britain." 

"You  can  do  anything  here,"  the 
politician  told  him,  "if  you  don't 
call  it  that." 

Perhaps  the  same  thing  works  in 
reverse.  We  may  yet  see  British  La- 
bor borrowing  some  time-tested 
ideas  from  American  capitalism,  if 
it  can  repackage  them  under  a 
Socialist  label. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  the  most  famous 
practitioner  of  a  unique  American 
art  form— the  Strip  Tease— is  also  a 
remarkably  frank  and  witty  writer. 
She  tells  about  the  turning  point  of 
her  career  in  "Stranded  in  Kansas 
City,  or  a  Fate  Worse  than  Vaude- 
ville." 

Commuters  all  over  the  United 
States  habitually  curse  the  presidents 
of  the  railroads  which  haul  them 
twice  a  day— and  nobody  has  been 
more  sworn  at  than  George  Alpert 
of  the  New  Haven.  He  now  turns 
the  other  cheek  with  a  proposal  for 
"A  Better  Deal  for  Commuters"— 
calling  for  changes  in  railroading 
which  are  both  sensible  and  revolu- 
tionary. 

An  astonishing  conversion  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  recently— sev- 
eral million  "old-fashioned  liberals" 
have  become  "new  conservatives." 
One  of  their  major  prophets, 
Clinton  Rossiter,  explains  just  what 
is  meant  by  this  often  confusing 
term,  and  what  the  new  conserva- 
tives are  looking  for. 


Adjust  your  overlapping  grip  to  an  over- 
night bag,  and  keeping  the  left  arm 
straight,  point  to  any  golf  course  on  the 
map.  Tee  off  with  Pan  Am  and  you  can 
hole  out  quickly  on  any  course  in  the 
world,  from  St.  Andrews  and  Carnoustie 


in  Scotland,  to  the  Sports  Club  in  Siam. 
Choose  a  preferred  lie  on  a  full-length  re- 
clining seat  as  you  head  toward  any  of 
81  lands  on  6  continents.  See  your  caddy, 
your  Travel  Agent  or  pan  a m  erica n, 
World's  Most  Experienced  Airline. 


PERSONAL  and  other  wise 

Pinning  Down  the  Young 


C*  OLLEGE  students  have  a 
/  curious  wax  of  getting  out 
from  under  am  scrutiny  which  is 
more  than  skin-deep.  They  make 
entertaining— sometimes  embarrass- 
ingly cooperative— subjects  for  Life 
photographers  and  movie  producers 
and  economic  chart-makers:  for 
caricature  by  cartoonists:  for  card 
reports  and  lecture  notes  bv  English 
teachers  and  freshman  deans:  tor 
gossip  by  visiting  alumni  and  trus- 
tees; and  for  moral  condemnation 
h\  >tate  regents.  Rut  they  usually 
baffle  the  deeper  insight  that  good 
fiction  demands. 

F  >r  quick  reference,  the  voting 
have  been  classified  into  generations 
bv  labeling.  Like  fraternity  pins  on 
the  bosoms  of  coeds  (see  Charles  "\\\ 
Cole  s  article  on  page  29),  the  labels 
have  only  limited  validity,  but  this 
does  not  lessen  their  enchantment. 
"Flaming  Youth"  persists  as  a  tag 
for  the  classes  of  the  twenties, 
though  most  of  their  members 
wandered  dimly  through  the  years 
without  emitting  a  spark.  And  most 
of  the  so-called  "  Lost  Generation" 
were  never  so  lost  in  their  youth  as 
the)  are  toda\  in  middle-aged  be- 
wilderment at  their  college-age  chil- 
dren.  Whether  the  vouth  of  the 
1950s  50  down  in  the  file  drawers  as 
the  "Found"  or  the  "Cool  Genera- 
tion" depends  more  on  how  well  the 
lal>el  is  gummed  than  on  how  they 
reallv  behave. 

Nevertheless  there  are  always  am- 
bitious attempts  to  see  through  the 
tag  phrases  into  the  truth  of  under- 
graduate life:  most  of  them  naturally 
b\  young  w  riters,  recent  graduates  to 
whom  college  still  is  a  subject  of 
heroic    magnitude.     As    a  recent 

  O 

Prin?rr^>  graduate.  Thomas  C. 
Turner,  wrote  in  a  storv  called  ""The 
T.unperer":  "There  is  about  a  good 
freshman  an  aura  of  ignorant  hope- 
ful expectation  which  invites  hazing 
or  swindling  or  teaching— in  every 
cast  ->onie  kind  of  tampering  with 
innocence." 

Since  1929,  when  Thomas  Wolfe 


erupted  on  the  scene  with  Look 
Homeward,  Angel;  no  one  has  out- 
talked  the  undergraduates  at  the 
state  universit)  he  called  Pulpit  Hill, 
where  "they  talked— in  limp  sprawls 
—  incessant,  charming,  empty  South- 
ern talk:  the\  talked  with  easv 
Buenq  about  God,  the  Devil,  and 
Hulosophv.  the  gods,  politics,  fra- 
ternities and  the  girls— My  God!  how 
the]  talked!"  (Much  later,  in  1917. 
Calder  Willingham's  Southern 
Gothic  eloquence  in  Etui  As  a  Man 
—about  life  in  a  military  school- 
was  reminiscent  of  Wolfe's.) 

College  was  only  a  phase  of  Look 
Homeward .  Angel;  it  was  the  whole 
world  in  George  Weller's  Not  to  Eat 
Xot  for  Love,  which  came  out  in 
1933  and  pictured  the  Harvard  of 
a  few  years  before.  It  is  probably  the 
truest,  most  comprehensive  college 
novel  of  this  century  so  far.  though 
it  needs  a  Harvard  reader  to  care  for 
it  deeply.  This  limit  on  the  audience 
applies  less  strictly  to  Thomas  Mer- 
lon's joyously  morbid  picture  of 
student  life  at  Columbia  University 
around  1935  in  The  Seven-Storey 
Mountain-,  for  the  college  chapters 
are  only  incidental. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has 
produced  no  Francoise  Sagan.  Never- 
theless there  have  been  some  bold 
experiments  in  recording  the  green- 
sickness of  American  college  girl- 
hood. Gertrude  Carrick's  Consider 
(lie  Daisies  of  1941  wilted  before  its 
season  was  out.  but  on  the  Vassal* 
campus  it  gave  some  momentary 
thrills  over  allegedly  identifiable 
local  characters.  Pamela  Moore  of 
Barnard  College,  who  was  eighteen 
when  she  wrote  last  year's  Saga- 
nesque  Chocolates  for  Breakfast— 
about  the  boarding- school -Holly- 
wood-and-deb-party  set— didn't  ac- 
tually succeed  in  blowing  down  her 
readers,  but  she  produced  some  un- 
nerving shocks.  "Tell  me."  the  ftf- 
teen-vear-old  heroine  inquired  of  her 
more  experienced  roommate.  "Why 
do  we  have  to  pretend  to  the 
parents?" 

"Hell.  I  don't  know.  Self-defense. 
I  guess.  I  know  if  my  father  knew 


that  1  made  out  with  boys  and  occa- 
sionally got  tight  and  all  he'd  kill 
me.  1  guess  that  we  just  get  into  the 
habit  of  pretending  so  that  we  don't 
upset  them." 

Among  the  college  crowd  them- 
selves—at any  rate  in  the  Eastern  sea- 
board area— the  new  writer  who  stirs 
the  deepest  response  today  is  ].  D. 
Salinger,  a  veteran  of  three  under- 
graduate colleges  and  four  years  of 
World  War  11.  Salinger's  prep 
school  novel.  Catcher  i)i  the  Rye, 
published  in  1951,  still  has  its  parti- 
sans and  imitators,  though  college 
generations  are  brief  and  forgetful. 
His  most  talked-about  storv  since 
then  was  "Frannv."  which  came  out 
in  the  New  Yorker  two  years  ago. 
As  von  may  remember,  it  is  about  a 
college  girl  who  comes  to  spend  the 
weekend  of  the  Vale  game  at  a  men's 
college,  as  the  guest  of  an  under- 
graduate  who  is  taking  Modern  Eng- 
lish  Literature  251.  He  is  obsessed 
by  the  problem  of  whether  he  should 
have  his  A  paper  published.  Frannv 
is  obsessed  bv  several  other  concerns, 
mainly,  it  seems  to  many  readers,  bv 
a  mystical  experience  of  prayer;  or. 
it  seems  to  others  (possibly  without 
the  author's  intent),  bv  a  fear  of 
being  pregnant. 

Mr.  Salinger's  young  characters 
are  baffling,  too  subtle  to  be  tagged 
by  a  label.  With  his  uncanny  ear 
and  sympathetic  heart,  he  natural!) 
appeals  to  young  readers,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  his  primary  audi- 
ence. The  same  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
these  novelists;  their  only  limitation 
lies  in  their  art.  They  have  a  valid 
if  slippery  subject,  potentially  in- 
teresting to  anvbodv  who  likes  to 
get  at  truth  through  fiction. 

.  .  .  President  Charles  W.  Cole  of 

Amherst  College,  who  writes  respect- 
fully, if  not  solemnly,  about  the  mo- 
nogamous mores  of  vouth  in  the  lead 
article,  is  making  a  note  for  history, 
not  a  chapel  talk  to  students.  Hum- 
bly aware  of  the  gulf  that  separates 
his  generation  from  that  on  the 
campus  now.  he  remembers  the 
oddities  of  the  'twenties  vividly 
enough  to  countenance  those  of  the 
'fifties. 

He  graduated  from  Amherst 
summa  cum  laude  in  1927  and  took 
a  doctorate  in  economics  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Before  the  war  he 
taught  economics  and  history  and 
wrote  several  books  on  French  mer- 
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COMPULSION.  By  Meyer  Levin. 
One  of  the  great  psychological 
novels  of  our  time  .  .  .  prob- 
ably without  equal  for  drama 
and  the  deepest  kind  of  com- 
passion and  understanding.  "A 
masterly  achievement,"  says  the 
New  York  Times.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

THE  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  LIFE. 

By  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  A 
wide-ranging  discussion  cover- 
ing the  whole  spectrum  of  life 
.  .  .  from  one-celled  animals  to 
the  giant  mammals.  An  excit- 
ing challenge  to  the  tidy  "laws 
of  nature."  Pub.  at  $3.75. 

A  PIECE  OF  MY  MIND:  Reflec- 
tions At  Sixty.  By  Edmund 
Wilson.  A  reflective  view  of 
contemporary  experience — the 
religious,  political  and  cultural 
scene.  Some  titles:  War,  Eu- 
rope, Russia,  The  Jews,  Sex, 
Science.  Pub.  at  $3.75. 

THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  LEON- 
ARDO DA  VINCI.  Edited  by 
Edward  MacCurdy.  A  magnifi- 
cent record  of  Leonardo's 
thought  as  painter,  sculptor, 
astronomer,  architect,  inven- 
tor. 1248  pages,  8  pages  of  il- 
lustrations. Pub.  at  $5.00. 


THE  AGE  OF  REFORM.  By 

Richard  Hofstadter.  Winner  of 
the  1956  Pulitzer  Prize  in  His- 
tory. A  wonderfully  fresh  anal- 
ysis of  the  decades  from  the 
silver-tongued  Bryan  and  Pop- 
ulism to  the  New  Deal  and 
Roosevelt.  Pub.  at  $4.50. 

FURTHER  FABLES  FOR  OUR 
TIME.  By  James  Thurber.  A 
rewarding  visit  to  the  wise, 
witty,  always  moral  world  of 
Thurber,  from  reality  to  un- 
reality— from  nonsense  to  the 
sublime.  Gift  Edition,  hand- 
somely boxed.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

TOMORROW  AND  TOMORROW 
AND  TOMORROW.  By  Aldous 
Huxley.  Huxley  at  his  most 
varied,  startling  and  readable 
best,  his  unrivalled  erudition 
and  intellectual  virtuosity 
touching  on  a  great  range  of 
knowledge.  Pub.  at  $4.00. 

BERNARD  SHAW:  His  Life,  Work 
and  Friends.  By  St.  John 
Ervine.  The  full,  intimate  story 
of  Shaw's  meteoric  career  — 
the  world  he  lived  in,  the  com- 
pany he  kept.  Spans  nearly  a 
century  of  dynamic  history. 
640  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 


THE  OUTSIDER.  By  Colin  Wil- 
son. Ranges  over  a  century  of 
literature  in  philosophy,  art, 
religion,  history.  "An  intellec- 
tual thriller,"  says  TIME  Mag- 
azine. Pub.  at  $4.00. 

THE  POWER  ELITE.  By  C.  Wright 
Mills.  A  thoughtful,  carefully 
documented  scrutiny  of  the 
new  "top-drawer"  ruling  class 
of  America.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
MORALS.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
A  brilliant  study  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  Western 
moral  beliefs  and  conduct.  865 
pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

LOVE  IN  THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 

By  Denis  de  Rougemont.  A 
history  of  the  "rise,  decline 
and  fall  of  the  love  affair" 
.  .  .  its  theme  the  paradox  of 
the  universality  of  marriage 
vs.  the  persistent  attraction  of 
romantic  love.  Pub.  at  $4.50. 

THE  FAULKNER  READER.  A  rep- 
resentative cross-section  of  the 
writings  of  the  great  Nobel 
Prize-winner:  one  novel,  three 
novellas  and  numerous  short 
stories.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 
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SPECIAL 
INVITATION 
TO  ENGINEERS 
SEEKING 


•  Exciting  projects 

•  Rapid  advancement 

•  Substantial  salary 

•  Vacationland  living 

Get  all  four  at  Honeywell  Aero  in 
Minneapolis.  Advanced  projects 
bring  challenging  work,  substantial 
salaries.  Small  group  system  and  wide 
diversity  of  products  bring  quick  rec- 
ognition, rapid  advancement. 

You'll  work  in  Minneapolis,  city 
of  lakes  and  parks,  where  there  are 
outstanding  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  for  your  whole 
family. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Your 
Curve  of  Opportunity.''  Write 
Bruce  D.  Wood,  Honeywell  Aero, 
Dept.  TA23A,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

WW    MINNEAPOLIS     f  f 

Honeywell 

Aeronautical  Division 
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For  fascinating  sea  voyages  to  exotic 
lands. ..sail  under  the  Dutch  flag  between 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

Three  splendid  passenger  liners  of  14,280  gross 
tons,  each  accommodating  104  voyagers  in  First 
Class,  provide  spacious  decks,  social  salons,  swim- 
ming pool.  An  expert  Dutch  supervisory  staff  as- 
sures flawless  service,  efficient  ship  operation, 
traditional  Dutch  cleanliness.  Dutch  chefs  main- 
tain a  matchless  cuisine. 

Also  fortnightly  sailings  to  exciting  Bali  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  by  two  luxury  passenger  liners. 

ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ROYAL  INTEROCEAN  LINES 

1  NEW  YORK:  Holland-America  Line,  , 

General  Passenger  Agents,  29  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Transpacific  Transportation  Co., 
Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agents.  351  California  St. 
HONOLULU:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bishop  and  Merchant  Sts. 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few  months 
or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  u.s  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress plea.se  indicate  both  the  old  and  new  address.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  effecting  this  change. 
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PERSONAL  & 

cantilism  and  European  economic 
history.  During  the  war  he  worked 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  taught  at  both  the 
Navy  and  Army  schools  ol  military 
government.  In  1946  he  left  Colum- 
bia  to  become  president  ol  Amherst. 

What  he  knows  about  the  young 
is  amplified  by  his  experience  as  the 
lather  of  two  daughters  married  to 
Amherst  graduates. 

.  .  .  'The  Buffs  Around  Us"  by 
Eli  Waldron  began  as  a  joke  be- 
tween Mr.  Waldron  and  an  ac- 
quaintance, grew  into  a  collection  of 
clippings,  and  finally  became  the 
scholarly  game  that  you  find  on 
page  34.  Mr.  Waldron  was  born  in 
Wisconsin;  he  has  been  free-lancing 
i  since  the  war,  has  had  articles  in  a 
variety  of  magazines,  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  dramatization 
of  Dostoevski's  The  Gambler. 

.  .  .  Marvin  J.  Barloon.  who  looks 
ahead  to  "The  Second  Transport 
Revolution"  (p.  37),  writes  from  the 
heart  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
on  the  Chicago-Great  Lakes-Pitts- 
burgh shipping  axis.  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Barloon 
acts  often  as  consultant  to  transpor- 
tation interests,  testifies  before  gov- 
ernment committees  on  national 
transport  policy,  and  does  demand 
j  forecasting  on  passenger  automo- 
i  biles,  trucks,  and  highway  trailers. 

Though  he  Writes  mostly  for  eco- 
nomii  journals  such  as  the  Harvard 
Business  Review,  his  last  article  in 
Harper's  ("Steel— the  Great  Retreat" 
in  1947)  outlined  the  future  direc- 
tion of  supply  of  iron  ore  in  a  way 
that  has  been  closely  followed  by  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Balloon  lived  for  seven  years 
of  early  boyhood  within  200  yards 
ol  the  railroad  tracks  in  South  Da- 
kota and  later  found  the  round 
house  in  a  town  in  Iowa  the  only 
worthwhile  playground.  During  high 
school  he  worked  on  a  track  gang  on 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  living 
for  weeks  in  a  converted  boxcar.  He 
says  that,  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  knew  so  young,  his  personal  re- 
action to  the  changes  now  going  on 
is:  "It  ain't  possible." 

.  .  .  Modern  man  recognizes  and 
puts  to  use  hundreds  of  products 


OTHERWISE 

whose  origin  and  working  he  under- 
stands not  at  all.  In  "The  Science 
Without  a  Name"  (p.  44)  Leonard 
Engel  has  dug  out  the  facts  about  a 
radical  new  seedbed  of  technological 
invention.  He  is  a  reporter  on  medi- 
cine and  science  whose  articles  in 
Harper's  have  covered  frontier  de- 
velopments from  ACTH  and  Corti- 
sone to  thinking  machines.  He  is 
working  on  a  book  about  the  history 
ol  medicine  and  surgery. 

.  .  .  To  many  thousands  of  break- 
lasting  Americans  the  rich  morning 
voice  of  David  Schoenbrun  broad- 
casting from  Paris  on  the  CBS  World 
News  Roundup  is  an  every  weekday 
assurance. 

Often  the  voice  is  grave,  for  as 
Mr.  Schoenbrun  will  say  in  his  forth- 
coming book,  As  France  Goes  (to  be 
published  bv  Harper  &  Brothers  on 
March  20),  France  has  been  stagger- 
ing around  the  world  arena  for  the 
past  decade  "like  a  punchdrunk 
fighter  .  .  .  who  will  not  quit."  The 
paradox  is  that  in  spite  of  the  deadly 
truth  of  this  image,  France  is  still 
the  home  of  the  free  in  a  unique 
sense.  This  is  the  paradox  which, 
l)\  implication,  Mr.  Schoenbrun  ex- 
plains in  his  article,  "Manners  and 
Morals  of  the  French"  (p.  49).  which 
is  adapted  from  the  book. 

David  Schoenbrun  has  been  CBS 
Paris  correspondent  since  1947.  He 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by 
the  French  in  1948  and  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1952.  He  came  into  his  job  by  way 
of  wartime  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  Algiers  and  as  combat  cor- 
respondent in  France  and  Germany. 
A  New  Yorker  born,  he  taught 
Romance  languages  before  the  war. 

.  .  .  In  "Social  Work:  A  Profession 
Chasing  Its  Tail"  (p.  jti)  Marion  K. 
Sanders  brings  the  light  ol  plain 
English  to  bear  upon  problems  often 
clouded  in  intramural  jargon.  Not 
a  professional  in  the  field  herself, 
Mrs.  Sanders  has  been  close  to  it  for 
many  years  and  recently  has  worked 
as  editorial  and  public-relations  con- 
sultant to  several  social-welfare  or- 
ganizations. 

A  doctor's  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Sanders  has  done 
a  number  of  difficult  jobs  outside 
the  home  as  well— writing,  film-mak- 
ing, and  administrative  work  for  the 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


slew  York  Tort  Authority,  the  Office 
,f  War  Information,  and  the  State 
)epartineni.  In  1952  she  ran  tor 
longrcss  (and  missed).  The  next 
/ear  she  wrote  an  article  for  Harper's 
ailed  'Women  in  Politics"  which 
ventually  grew  into  her  hook,  The 
Lady  and  the  Vote. 

.  Don  Moser,  whose  story,  "Eve- 
iing  Flight"  (p.  63),  is  his  second  in 
Harper's,  is  completing  his  senior 
year  at  Ohio  University.  He  has 
worked  in  the  summers  for  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  as 
a  naturalist  and  smoke  chaser. 

.  "What  Corrupted  Texas?"  (p. 
168),  a  large  and  loaded  question, 
gets  a  forthright  answer  from  Ronnie 
Dngger,  who  is  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Texas  Obsen'er,  an 
independent  liberal  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Austin.  Together  with 
Hugh  Russell  Fraser's  "Texans 
Don't  Know  Any  Better"  in  Harper's 
May  1956  issue  and  D.  B.  Harde- 
man's 'Shivers  of  Texas"  in  Novem- 
ber 1956,  it  gives  citizens  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  something  different  to 
blow  off  about. 

This  answer  is  presented  by  a 
young  man  who  loves  Texas  dearly. 
Since  his  schooldays  in  San  Antonio 
and  college  years  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  he  has  been  aiming  at 
journalism  and  liberal  debate.  He 
had  two  years  of  advanced  study  at 
Oxford  in  1951-52  on  a  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellowship,  and  two 
years  in  Washington  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Commis- 
sion. When  he  became  editor  of  the 
Observer  in  1954,  the  paper  had  a 
subscription  of  1,500;  it  now  has  sub- 
scribers in  all  the  254  counties  of  the 
state  and  35  states  outside. 

.  .  .  One  American  present  at  the 
First  International  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music  last  fall  in  Warsaw 
was  Paul  Moor  (p.  78),  a  reporter 
and  photographer  who  is  also  a  con- 
ceit pianist.  Texas-born,  he  has 
lived  mainly  in  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Berlin  since  1949,  and  made  a  con- 
cert tour  in  Western  Germany  in 
1954,  playing  Khatchaturian  and 
Bartok.  His  report  on  the  Warsaw 
festival  is  convincing  evidence  of 
Poland's  eagerness  to  re-establish 
cultural  ties  with  the  West. 


.  .  .  Mark  Van  Doren  ("Know  What 
You  Want,"  p.  75)  has  writeen  many 
books  of  fiction,  verse,  and  criticism 
and  will  have  a  new  book  out  this 
month -called  Home  with  Hazel  and 
Other  Stories.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  poetry  in  1939  and  is  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Columbia. 

Edward  Weismiller  ("College 
Town,"  p.  80)  teaches  English  at 
Pomona  College  in  California. 

Pauline  M.  Leet  ("Ah  How  My  Cat 
Benjamin,"  p.  36)  is  a  recent  Boston 
University  graduate,  and  this  is  her 
first  poem  to  be  accepted. 

RECAP 

.  .  .  Authors  will  keep  on  writing, 
with  or  without  encouragement.  But 
it  is  a  heartening  experience  for 
them  and  for  their  editors  to  see  evi- 
dence occasionally  that  something 
good  has  happened  which  is  trace- 
able, in  part  at  least,  to  their  efforts. 

In  October  1956  Porter  Mc- 
Keever's  article  in  Harper's  on  Ice- 
land pointed  out  the  relation  be- 
tween the  threat  of  increased  U.  S. 
tariffs  on  fish  imports  and  Iceland's 
decision  to  ask  us  to  abandon  our 
air  base  on  the  island.  In  December 
President  Eisenhower  turned  down 
the  Tariff  Commission's  request  for 
an  increase  of  import  duties  on 
groundfish  fillets.  Iceland  withdrew 
its  request  that  our  troops  go  home. 

In  December  1956  Robert  Moses 
warned  in  Harper's  that  the  nation's 
new  super-highways  would  be  a 
blight  unless  roadside  advertising 
were  curbed.  On  January  7,  Senate 
investigators  heard  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  by  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  reported 
"widespread  feeling"  throughout  the 
country  in  favor  of  curtailment  of 
billboards  near  interstate  highways. 

In  January  1957  it  was  suggested 
in  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair  that  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  advertised  as  being 
"among  the  world's  finest  invest- 
ments" are  a  relatively  poor  invest- 
ment for  millions  ol  Americ  ans.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 10  that  the  l!.  S.  Treasury  is 
considering  an  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rate  on  these  Savings  Bonds, 
saying  that  fewer  Americans  today 
believe  the  Treasury's  ad.  before 
the  end  of  January  two  lulls  were 
introduced  in  Congress  to  increase 
t  he  bonds'  net  return. 
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RYNDAM 

APRIL  25 

Join  the  third  annual  Spring 
Cruise  of  the  popular  trans- 
atlantic liner  RYNDAM-your 
hotel  throughout  the  cruise! 
Enjoy  a  full  cruise  program 
in  the  inimitable  Holland- 
America  manner  — plus  re- 
nowned cuisine,  service  and 
seamanship. 

28  days-$575  up 

Including  return  sailing  from 
Europe.  Sailing  date  optional 

in  accordance  with  special 
return  passage  arrangements. 


"IT'S  GRAND 
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WEtl-RON  CRUISE" 


29  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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No  one  is  fussier  about  tone 
than  a  musician.  That's  why 
music  men,  like  Stan  Kenton 
and  Les  Brown,  take  such 
pleasure  in  Zenith  High  Fi- 
delity. On  a  Zenith  you  hear 
the  original  performance  . . . 
exactly  as  recorded .. .all  the 
delicate  highs,  the  vibrant 
lows,  and  rich  middle  tones. 
Here  is  High  Fidelity  of  tru- 
est quality  .  .  .  Zenith  Qual- 
ity! And  too.  only  Zenith 
gives  you  the  Studio  Sound 
Control  Panel  so  you  can  ad- 
just the  tone  to  the  make  of 
your  record  and  the  acous- 
tics of  your  room. 

shown:  the  Zenith  Rhapsody  All- 
Speed  High  Fidelity  Record  Player 
and  FM-AM  Radio.  In  a  choice  of 
blond  oak  or  walnut  veneers  and 
solids  with  cane  grille.  Typical  of 
Zenith's  exquisite  styling  and  cabi- 
netry ...  a  grace  note  for  any  home. 
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Tiao  i^oyaifcy   of  JrzLicfln  JFr'icZe»iifcy 


Zenith  High  Fidelity  Instruments  priced  as  low  as  $99.95* 
the  quality  goes  in  before  the  Zenith  name  goes  on 


Extra  quality 

for  finer  performance 

•  Exclusive  Zenith  Studio  Sound 
Controls— "Presence"  control  (to 
project  the  soloist  out  in  front 
of  the  orchestra),  loudness  con- 
trol, bass  and  treble  controls  — 
for  unmatched  mastery  of  tone. 

•  4  Zenith  Quality  Speakers: 
two  12  in.  "woofers"  and  two 
extra  sensitive  Zenith  developed 
"tweeters"  cover  the  full  range 
of  human  hearing. 

•  Record  Compensator -adjusts 
so  that  present-day  LP  records 
(whatever  the  brand)  play  with 
highest  fidelity. 

•  Zenith  "Bass  without  Blast" 
circuitry  lets  you  enjoy  even 
lowest  tones  at  normal  volume. 

•  Exclusive  Zenith  Cobra-Matic® 
Record  Changer  plays  all  speeds 
- 10  to  85  R  P  M.  Built-in  strobo- 
scope tells  when  record  is  play- 
ing at  precise  recorded  speed. 

Backed  by  38  years  of  leadership 
in  radionics  exclusively.  Also 
makers  of  fine  Hearing  Aids. 

•Manufacturer  s  suggested  retail  price,  slightly 
higher  in  the  far  West  and  South. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation.  Chicago  39.  Illinoi.' 


Featured,  two  of  Capitol  Record's  latest: 
"Les  Brown's  in  Town"  and  Kenton's 
"Cuban  Fire  " 
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AMERICAN  YOUTH 

GOES  MONOGAMOUS 


CHARLES  W.  COLE 
Drawings  by  Roy  McKie 

Courtship  customs  have  changed  so  radically 
that  today's  college  students  are  shocked 
by  the  "indecent"  behavior  of  their  parents' 
generation  .  .  .  and  the  new  decorum 
is  having  far-reaching  effects  on  family 
life,  society,  and  even  the  economy. 

IT  WAS  an  autumn  Saturday  in  1935  when 
I  was  eight  years  out  of  college  that  I  first 
realized  I  belonged  to  the  older  generation.  But 
I  did  not  understand  that  I  was  witnessing  the 
first  stages  of  a  revolution  which  has  dra- 
matically altered  the  folkways  of  American  youth 
and  created  a  new  and  strange  chasm  between 
my  generation  and  the  next.  Across  the  gulf 
which  divides  the  adults  who  reached  maturity 
in  the  early  1930s  and  the  youngsters  growing 
up  today,  communication  on  some  subjects  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  occasion  was  a  dance  at  a  fraternity  house. 
My  wife  and  I  were  chaperons.  It  was  the  first 


such  dance  we  had  attended  since  1927.  We 
noticed  that  the  stag  line  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison to  our  day,  but  thought  that  perhaps  it 
was  harder  to  get  stags  to  come  in  depression 
times.  One  of  my  students  was  a  tall  dark  basket- 
ball player  named  Fred.  We  saw  him  dancing 
with  a  vivacious  girl  in  a  bright  yellow  dress. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  still  dancing  with 
the  same  girl.  We  commented  to  each  other  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  stuck  with  the  girl  and  felt 
sorry  for  him.  Another  twenty  minutes  passed. 
He  was  still  dancing  with  the  same  girl  over  in 
a  corner  by  the  fireplace.  At  this  point  I  felt  so 
perturbed  about  his  plight  that  I  went  up  to 
one  of  his  fraternity  brothers  and  said: 

"Fred  is  stuck  with  that  girl  in  the  yellow 
dress;  can't  one  of  you  do  something  about  it?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  me  wide-eyed  and 
replied,  "Oh,  no!  That's  Fred's  girl." 

It  was  another  five  years  before  "going  steady" 
was  fully  established  as  the  standard  and  per- 
suasive pattern  for  the  social  life  of  the  young. 
But  today  it  is  so  completely  dominant  that  the 
debutante  parties  in  some  large  cities  where, 
through  a  kind  of  stubborn  conservatism,  stags 
are  still  used  and  the  girl  brings  two  or  three 
young  men  with  her  are  regarded  as  oddities  by 
the  young  people. 

Youth  at  present  is  almost  completely  monog- 
amous in  a  thoroughly  established  fashion,  and  it 
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is  aggressively  sure  that  its  customs  and  ways 
are  right. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  talking  with  three  college 
seniors.  They  had  been  questioning  me  about 
the  social  customs  of  the  'twenties,  which  to  them 
are  as  quaint  (and  as  remote)  as  the  'nineties 
were  to  my  generation,  but  appealing  because 
of  the  good  music  like  "Tea  for  Two"  or  "St. 
Louis  Blues"  and  dances  like  the  Charleston.  1 
had  been  telling  about  stag  lines  and  cutting  in 
and  getting  stuck  and  the  old  story  of  the  five- 
dollar  bill  held  behind  the  girl's  back.  One  of 
the  seniors  asked: 

"But  why  did  you  cut  in  on  a  girl?" 

I  replied,  "Well,  maybe  you  knew  her  and 
she  was  a  good  dancer,  or  fun  to  talk  to  or  had 
what  we  called  a  'good  line.'  Or  perhaps  you 
didn't  know  her  and  got  introduced  and  cut  in. 
Then  if  the  two  of  you  got  on  together  you 
asked  her  for  a  date." 

There  was  a  hushed  pause.  Then  another  of 
the  seniors  questioned  me  a  little  timidly.  "Do 
you  mean  that  when  another  man  brought  the 
girl,  you  felt  you  could  ask  her  for  a  date  right 
at  the  dance?" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered;  "in  fact,  that  was  the 
way  you  met  new  girls." 

A  pall  of  disapproving  silence  settled  over 
us,  as  the  young  men  contemplated  the  im- 
morality, the  stark  and  blatant  indecency  of 
their  parents'  generation.  Then  one  of  them 
with  visible  tact  changed  the  subject. 

A  boy  today  who  seeks  to  make  friends  with 
a  girl  somebody  else  brings  to  a  dance  is  known 
as  a  "bird-dog"  and  what  he  does  is  called  "bird- 
dogging."  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  neither 


known  nor  obvious.  But  the  activity  is  frowned 
on  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  fashion.  There 
was  the  case  of  Weston  Brewer.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpha  Beta  Gamma  fraternity.  At  one 
of  the  house  dances  to  which  he  had  brought  his 
own  girl,  he  met  a  girl  named  Maureen,  from 
Boston,  who  had  been  brought  by  one  of  the 
other  brothers,  Tim  Morton.   With  Weston  and 
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Maureen  it  was  love  at  first  sight  in  the  best 
romantic  tradition.  Weston  went  to  Boston  to 
see  her.  He  went  every  weekend.  When  this  fact 
became  known,  the  matter  was  brought  up  at 
the  next  chapter  meeting  and  it  was  proposed 
that  Weston  be  expelled  from  the  fraternity  for 
bird-dogging  a  brother's  girl.  But  Weston's 
friends— though  in  no  way  condoning  his  actions 
—pointed  out  that  Maureen  was  not  really  Tim's 
girl,  since  he  had  only  one  date  with  her  before 
the  dance.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that, 
while  Weston  was  guilty  of  the  worst  taste,  expul- 
sion from  the  chapter  would  not  be  justified. 

TIMING    AND  LIKING 

ONE  of  the  delicate  questions  in  going 
steady  is  when  the  relationship  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established.  Here,  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  But  in  general  three 
dates  in  fairly  rapid  succession  are  not  enough 
and  six  dates  are  plenty.  So  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  date  may  be  considered  crucial.  I  once  saw 
a  girl  from  the  Middle  West  in  tears.  She  had 
had  three  dates  with  a  boy  and  had  got  on  well 
with  him.  But  she  felt  she  did  not  like  him 
enough  to  go  with  him  on  a  steady  basis  and 
therefore  was  compelled  to  refuse  the  fourth 
date.  "Like"  is  now,  by  the  way,  a  word  of  art. 
In  "Bill  likes  Sue,"  it  implies  the  first  stages  of 
what,  if  all  goes  well,  may  result  in  love. 

Going  steady  is  a  rather  stylized  relationship. 
(The  phrase  "going  steady"  is  used  in  high 
schools  though  not  much  in  college  circles.  But 
the  institution  is  as  strong  in  the  latter  as  the 
former.)  When  it  is  fully  established,  it  means 
that  the  boy  will  not  go  out  with  any  other  girl 
or  the  girl  with  any  other  boy.  It  means  further 
that  each  can  count  on  the  other  for  any  date, 
dance,  or  other  social  event.  There  are  certain 
exceptions— concessions  as  it  were  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh.  Let  us  say  that  Jack  comes  from 
Missoula,  Montana,  and  is  attending  an  Eastern 
college.  In  Missoula,  he  is  going  steady  with 
Mary.  But  to  be  denied  female  companionship 
for  months  at  a  time  is  more  than  he  can  be 
expected  to  endure.  It  is  not,  then,  wholly  im- 
proper for  Jack,  under  these  conditions,  to  go 
out  with  Nancy  from  Vassar  while  he  is  in  the 
East.  Ideally  Jack  should  tell  Nancy  about  Mary 
and  Mary  about  Nancy.  And  Nancy  (or  perhaps 
Mary)  should  be  aware  that  she  is  secondary, 
the  under-steady  so  to  speak. 

But  it  would  be  even  better  and  Jack  would 
be  more  admired  by  his  fellows— granted  that 
Mary  is  really  his  girl— if  he  lived  a  completely 
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celibate  and  monastic  life  while  at  college.  This 
would  be  regarded  as  a  great  sacrifice,  but  it 
would  bring  him  respect  and  sympathy. 

This  sympathy  might  even  take  concrete  form. 
There  was  the  case  of  Donald,  a  junior  in  the 
Gamma  Beta  Alpha  house.  He  was  a  scholarship 
boy  with  means  so  limited  that  he  could  not 
so  home  to  Beaver  Falls,  Minnesota,  for  Christ- 
mas  vacation.  At  home  he  had  a  girl  named 
Grace,  whom  he  dearly  liked  and  to  whom  he 
was  completely  faithful.  The  time  came  for  the 
spring  house  dance  and  all  the  chapter  members 
were  urged  to  bring  dates.  Don  sadly  refused 
and  thought  mournfully  of  Grace.  The  brothers 
were  so  deeply  impressed  by  his  constancy  that 
they  raised  a  pool  to  buy  Grace  an  airplane 
ticket  East  and  to  pay  all  her  expenses.  The  big 
scene  took  place  before  the  dance  when  his 
friends  said  to  Don,  "We've  got  a  blind  date  for 
you,"  led  him  protesting  to  the  library,  threw 
open  the  doors,  and  there  was  Grace  beaming 
over  a  corsage  of  orchids.  This  romantic  denoue- 
ment made  the  weekend  a  happy  and  thrilling 
one  for  the  whole  chapter. 

Going  steady  is  a  progressive  not  a  static  rela- 
tionship. At  the  start,  it  means  merely  a  monog- 
amous social  arrangement,  but  it  is  likely  to 
move  on  to  a  point  where  the  couple  gets 
"pinned."  (The  typical  symbol  is  the  fraternity 
pin,  but  if  the  college  has  no  fraternities,  a  Phi 
Bete  key,  a  club  emblem,  or  military  insignia 
may  be  used.)  Overtly  "pinning"  merely  means 
that  the  girl  can  and  does  wear  the  boy's  fra- 
ternity pin.  Inwardly  it  means  more  than  that, 
though  there  are  various  degrees.  Merely 
"pinned"  implies  that  the  boy  and  girl  plan  to 
go  steady  in  the  future,  like  each  other  a  good 
deal,  and  expect  the  relationship  to  develop 
further.  To  be  seriously  pinned  means  "engaged 
to  be  engaged"  or  perhaps  even  "engaged" 
preparatory  to  getting  a  ring,  securing  parental 
approval,  and  clearing  up  other  details. 

Since  pinning  is  in  many  ways  the  equivalent 
of  the  betrothal  of  earlier  times,  it  is  frequently 
quite  ceremonious.  Friends  of  the  pinned  couple 
may  give  a  little  party,  at  which  the  girl  appears 
with  the  pin  on  for  the  first  time,  and  toasts 
may  be  drunk  in  champagne.  There  was  the 
case  of  a  returning  alumnus  of  elder  vintage 
who  started  to  go  into  the  music  room  in  his 
fraternity  house,  but  was  stopped  with  the 
admonition,  "Don't  go  in  there,  Joe  is  pinning 
his  girl."  The  alumnus  completely  misunder- 
stood the  situation  until  the  young  couple 
emerged  wreathed  in  smiles,  the  girl  with  the 
pin  on  her  bosom,  to  receive  congratulations. 


The  relationship  of  going  steady,  even  of  a 
pinned  couple,  may  be  ended  with  somewhat 
more  ease  than  an  engagement  can  be  broken. 
It  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  or  oy 
mutual  agreement.  If  either  the  boy  or  the 
girl  ends  it  firmly,  he  or  she  is  said  to  have 
"axed"  the  other. 

The  duration  of  the  "steady"  arrangement  is 
most  variable.  It  may  last  from  a  few  days  to 
many  years.  There  are  instances  where  a  couple 
started  going  steady  in  junior  high  school,  con- 
tinued through  high  school  and  college,  and  got 
married  after  eight  or  more  years  of  going 
together.  A  boy  or  girl  on  the  other  hand  may 


have  several  "steadies"  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year.  But  it  is  considered  frivolous  and  light- 
minded  to  change  too  often.  So  monogamous 
(pro  tern)  is  the  younger  generation  that  after 
losing  a  steady,  it  is  thought  proper  to  wait  a 
decent  interval  before  seeking  another. 

The  philanderer  of  the  'twenties  who  dated  a 
different  girl  every  night  and  went  out  with 
dozens  in  the  course  of  a  year  has  disappeared. 
So  has  the  prom  trotter  of  earlier  times.  A  clever 
girl  today  might  conceivably  have  a  male  friend 
in  four  or  five  different  colleges,  but  she  would 
not  be  much  admired  if  she  had  two  at  the  same 
college.  If  she  collected  an  array  of  fraternity 
pins  from  several  boys— I  knew  of  girls  in  the 
'twenties  who  had  as  many  as  seven— she  would 
be  condemned  by  her  acquaintances. 

The  dances  have  perhaps  changed  most  visibly 
of  all  the  social  institutions.  While  the  system 
of  going  steady  has  become  more  formalized, 
dances  have  tended  to  become  more  informal. 
(Why  dress  up  for  someone  you  see  so  often  and 
know  so  well?)  They  have  tended  to  become 
shorter.  (When  you  dance  with  only  one  partner, 
two  hours  or  so  is  enough.)  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sitting  around  and  listening  to  music  or 
entertainment  instead  of  dancing.   In  fact,  an 
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effort  is  made  to  secure  bands  worth  listening  to 
rather  than  those  whose  music  is  especially  suit- 
able for  dancing.  The  dances  are  a  little  heavy 
and  somber  because  the  excitement  and  shifting 
around  of  cutting  in  has  disappeared  and 
because  neither  the  boys  nor  the  girls  feel  under 
any  special  obligation  to  be  gay  or  entertaining. 
The  big  dance  of  the  prom  type  is  fading  slowly 
away.  Since  a  couple  is  going  to  dance  together 
anyhow  they  may  as  well  do  it  in  an  informal 
fashion  to  phonograph  records,  or  at  a  night 
spot,  without  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
oi  attending  a  big  formal  affair. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

THE  revolution  in  the  courtship  and  dat- 
ing procedures  of  our  youth  has  had  pro- 
found effects  on  our  society  and  even  on  our 
economy. 

The  average  age  of  marriage  has  dropped  very 
rapidly.  A  college  girl  of  the  1920s  said,  at  least, 
that  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  career.  Most 
of  them  did  not  expect  to  get  married  until  two 
or  three  years  after  graduation.  The  college  girl 
today  declares  quite  frankly  that  she  wants  to 
get  married  and  she  frequently  does  so  while 
still  in  college.  A  girl  who  gets  as  far  as  junior 
year  in  college  without  having  acquired  a  man 
is  thought  to  be  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  an 
old  maid.  A  manless  senior  is  considered  to  be 
more  or  less  on  the  shelf. 

Matrimony  at  an  early  age  is  facilitated  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  idea  that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  support  a  wife  before  he  gets  married. 
The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  with  its  higher  allowances 
for  married  veterans  seems  to  have  destroyed  the 
older  notions,  and  to  have  made  the  idea  of 
married  undergraduate  students  acceptable. 
Nowadays,  one  or  both  sets  of  parents  are  ex- 
pected to  "help."  If  the  parents  cannot  be  of 
assistance  it  is  perfectly  normal  for  the  girl  to 
take  a  job  and  help  to  support  her  husband 
through  medical  school  or  law  school. 

And  then  there  is  the  birth  rate.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  young  couple  usually  planned  to  have  two 
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children  and  usually  did.  Today  the  ideal  seems 
to  be  four  or  five  children.  The  effect  of  this 
shift  in  attitude  on  the  birth  rate  has  been 
spectacular.  Among  college  graduates  of  both 
sexes  the  classes  ten  years  out  already  have  sub- 
stantially as  many  children  as  the  classes  twenty- 
five  years  out.  It  is  known  also  of  course  that  all 
by  itself  an  earlier  average  age  of  marriage  will 
raise  the  birth  rate. 

Why  young  people  want  more  children  is  by 
no  means  clear.  Partly  the  new  attitude  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  servant  prob- 
lem. Since  there  are  no  servants,  there  is  no 
question  of  waiting  till  it  is  possible  to  afford  a 
maid  to  look  after  the  baby.  Housekeeping  has, 
morever,  been  much  simplified  by  washing  ma- 
chines, frozen  foods,  diaper  services,  and  a  score 
of  other  developments.  Baby-sitting  has  become 
a  national  and  fairly  well  organized  institution. 
Partly  the  trend  to  large  families  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  people  marrying 
today  were  only  children  or  had  a  single  sibling. 
They  seem  to  envy  the  children  who  come  from 
large  families  and  had  a  more  varied  and  excit- 
ing family  circle.  Partly,  too,  young  people  seem 
to  be  seeking  in  their  own  families  the  security 
that  is  outwardly  denied  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  world. 

In  the  'twenties  and  early  'thirties,  when  the 
social  pattern  was  one  of  multiple  or  polygamous 
dating— on  the  part  of  both  boys  and  girls- 
young  people  did  not  think  nearly  so  much 
about  marriage  as  they  do  today.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  boy  and  a  girl  could  have  dates  over  a 
long  period  without  seriously  considering  that 
they  might  some  day  get  married.  They  dated 
each  other  for  the  fun  of  it,  because  they  enjoyed 
each  other's  company,  because  they  liked  the 
same  things,  or  merely  because  in  the  competi- 
tive social  life  of  tfieir  time  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  dates— the  more,  the  better.  Today 
young  people  often  play  with  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage as  early  as  the  second  or  third  date,  and 
they  certainly  think  about  it  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth.  By  the  time  they  have  been  going  steady 
for  a  while  they  are  quite  apt  to  be  discussing 
the  number  and  names  of  their  future  children. 
The  fact  that  the  steady  may  well  be  a  future 
spouse  gives  a  different  color  to  the  social  life 
of  the  youth.  It  makes  it  more  serious,  less 
frivolous.  The  boys  and  girls  spend  a  lot  of 
time  discussing  their  relationship  and  whether 
it  is  solidly  founded  on  bases  of  long-run  com- 
patibility. 

The  oddest  thing  about  the  revolution  in  the 
social  life  of  youth  in  the  last  twenty  years  is 
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that  it  constitutes  the  triumph  of  rural  nine- 
teenth-century American  mores  in  the  urban  and 
suburban  society  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
Anybody  over  seventy  who  was  brought  dp  in  a 
country  village  or  town  finds  the  social  customs 
of  young  people  today  strangely  familiar.  In  the 
1880s  or  1890s  it  was  normal  to  have  boys  and 
girls  pair  oft  in  a  more  or  less  stable  fashion, 
and  such  pairing  often  ended  eventually  in  mar- 
riage. The  very  phrase  "going  steady"  has  the 
ring  of  rural  America  under  President  Cleve- 
land. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
WALL  FLOWER 

WH  Y  have  our  young  people  reverted  so 
sharply  to  the  ways  of  an  earlier  era  and 
a  simpler  society?  There  seems  to  be  no  clear- 
cut  answer.  The  change  has  often  been  ascribed 
to  the  second  world  war,  when  the  sudden  short- 
age of  men  made  each  girl  eager  to  hold  on  to 
any  available  male.  But  it  was  well  under  way 
before  1939.  The  new  folkways  may  be  related 
to  the  Great  Depression  when  a  boy  putting  out 
money  for  a  girl  on  dances,  movies,  or  the  like 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  some  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. It  is  also  true  that  the  fiercely  competi- 
tive social  life  of  the  'twenties  with  the  stag  lines 
and  the  cutting  in  and  the  multiple  dates  meant 
that  a  popular  girl  had  a  very  good  time  indeed. 
But  the  majority  of  girls  were  not  popular.  They 
dreaded  being  Avail  flowers.  They  were  the  ones 
with  whom  boys  sometimes  got  stuck.  It  may  be 
that  the  less  popular  majority  of  girls  slowly 
created  the  present  democratic  system,  under 
which  any  girl  with  a  steady  is  just  as  well  off 
as  any  other  girl  with  a  steady.  Since  each  boy 
wants  a  steady  too  and  since  the  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  are  about  equal  everybody  seems 
better  oft  at  present,  though  it  is  possible  ih.it 
some  polygamous  male  instincts  are  thwarted. 
On  the  other  hand,  girls  would  insist  that  the 


new  system  was  created  by  the  boys  who  are 
aggressive,  possessive,  and  jealous  of  all  rivals. 

The  new  ways  may  also  be  related  to  the 
search  for  security.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  a 
steady  is  secure.  Each  partner  knows  that  the 
other  can  be  counted  on  for  the  coming  high- 
school  dance  or  the  next  football  game.  In  a  day 
when  the  population  moves  from  home  to  home 
with  such  freedom  and  when  so  many  homes  are 
broken  by  divorce  or  otherwise,  this  kind  of 
security  is  very  precious  to  young  people.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  general  decline  of  competition 
under  the  welfare  state  has  led  to  less  competi- 
tive social  customs.  Just  as  the  retail  stores  have 
tried  to  shelter  themselves  from  all  price  com- 
petition behind  the  so-called  Fair  Trade  laws, 
so  our  young  people  have  divided  into  non- 
competing  twosomes. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  present  pre-marital 
monogamy  of  youth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phenomena  of  recent  times.  Already  it 
is  responsible  for  the  new  birth  rate  that  has 
exploded  the  predictions  that  our  population 
would  become  stable  in  numbers  in  the  1970s.  It 
looks  as  if  the  United  States  would  grow  in 
population  rapidly  and  indefinitely.  Already  it 
has  produced  the  tidal  wave  of  babies  that  will 
overwhelm  the  high  schools  in  1961  and  the 
colleges  in  1964.  Already  it  has  created  a  situa- 
tion where  parents  and  children  find  it  hard  to 
communicate  on  social  matters.  The  mother  who 
says  to  a  daughter,  "Why  do  you  always  have 
dates  with  Jimmy?  Aren't  there  other  nice  boys?" 
seems  to  the  daughter  to  be  lacking  in  elemen- 
tary understanding  of  the  facts  of  social  life. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the  new 
system  will  do  for  the  stability  of  marriage.  On 
a  priori  grounds  the  oldsters  would  predict  that 
a  boy  who  had  dated  only  one  girl  or  at  the 
most  half-a-dozen  would  be  less  likely  to  find 
a  permanently  compatible  mate  than  one  who 
had  gone  out  with  fifty  or  a  hunched.  It  would 
seem  even  that  there  might  be  anti-eugenic  con- 
sequences, since  the  intelligent  girl  would  have 
less  chance  of  finding  an  intelligent  boy  to 
marry. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  a  marriage  rela- 
tionship based  on  an  elaborate  system  ol  pre- 
marital companionship  progressing  through 
recognized  st;i<;es  (dating,  going  steady,  getting 
pinned,  becoming  engaged)  ma)  be  built  in  a 
solid  and  enduring  Eashion.  It  is  conceivable  too 
that  the  fiercely  monogamous  premarital  lolk- 
ways  in;i\  carry  over  into  married  life  and  erect 
strong  buttresses  to  the  institutions  ol  marriage 
and  the  family. 


Eli  Waldron 


the  BUFFS  AROUND  US 


An  irritable  report  on  a  current  outbreak 
of  literary  atrocities,  shabby  tricks,  and 
lazy  habits,  by  an  author's  author  who  is 
sometimes  pretty  irritating  himself. 

BEFORE  things  get  completely  out  of 
hand.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  last  word- 
about  the  buffs  around  us.  They  have  been 
around  us  in  quantity  since  1954,  and  although 
(in  early  1955)  they  showed  signs  of  diminishing, 
there  was  a  recent  (1956)  resurgence,  or  recrudes- 
cence, of  buffs  that  was  rather  alarming. 

Now,  I  fix  the  high  water  mark  of  buffdom— 
changing  metaphors  in  midstream,  as  it  were— 
during  the  last  week  of  November  1954,  give 
or  take  a  hebdomad.  That  is  to  say,  I  fixed  it 
thus  in  the  spring  of  1955  when  I  composed  a 
monograph  rashly  entitled  The  Dwindling  Buff, 
only  to  have  it  rendered  valueless  by  a  new 
spate  of  buffs. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  The  Dwindling 
Buff,  however,  still  have  a  certain  antiquarian 
interest.  I  quote  myself: 

The  Dwindling  Buff 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  buff  has  been 
dwindling  in  recent  weeks;  perhaps  by  the 
time  this  is  published,  it  will  have  disap- 
peared altogether  from  the  land.  A  dwind- 
ling buff,  like  other  fashions,  tends  to  dis- 
appear very  quickly  when  it  finally  goes  (like 
the  last  whirling  slurp  of  water  down  a  drain) 
and  there  is,  as  a  result,  no  telling  just  when 
it  exists  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist.  This 
really  requires  the  services  of  a  good  philoso- 
pher-theologian—someone on  the  order  of 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  a  power-of-positive- 
thinking  buff.  (Jokes  about  Peale,  of  course, 
are  out  of  fashion  now.] 

In  any  case,  when  the  buffs  actually  did 
exist,  which  was  most  monstrously  during  the 


last  week  of  November  1954  [give  or  take  a 
hebdomad'  and  continuing  on  into  early  1955, 
they  threatened  for  a  time  to  overrun  the 
country's  press.  At  one  time  or  another,  I 
found  myself  fighting  off  sports-car  buffs,  fire 
buffs,  underwater  buffs,  hi-fi  buffs,  and  do-it- 
yourself  buffs  in  the  Times,  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  New  Yorker,  and  God  knows  how 
many  other  cul-de-sacs  and  redoubts.  These 
battles  now  seem  to  be  over  and  I  find  I  am 
breathing  a  little  easier. 

The  1955  essay,  at  this  point,  went  on  to  list 
specific  instances  of  railroad  buffs,  polo  buffs, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  buffs,  and  outer-space  buffs, 
in  such  varied  publications  as  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  Saddle  and  Bridle,  Fantast. 
and  Assumption.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  list  all  the  buffs  appearing  everywhere  at  that 
time— there  were  just  too  manv  of  them.  And  if 
the  monograph  were  brought  up  to  date,  it 
probably  ought  now  to  include  Murray  Schu- 
mach"s  "buff's  buff"  (Sew  York  Times),  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Melish,  the  Brooklyn  preacher,  as 
a  "sailing  buff"  (Xew  York  Times),  and  Douglas 
Watt's  recent  "opera  buff"  (New  York  Daily 
Xews).  I  mention  opera  buff  not  because 
it  is  interesting  in  itself  (it  is  a  commonplace 
buff,  second  only  to  fire  buff  in  frequency 
of  appearance)  but  because  it  brings  up  the  pos- 
sibilitv— not  as  remote  as  vou  might  think— of 
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an  opera  bouffe  buff.  I  hope  Mr.  Watt  does  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  when  it  appears. 

At  any  rate,  a  consideration  of  buffs  led 
inevitably  to  a  consideration  of  other  current 
literary  fashions.  Chief  among  these  in  The 
Dwindling  Buff  was  the  genitival  substantive  (or, 
as  some  say,  the  double  substantive).  As  it  hap- 
pens, Murray  Schumach's  "buff's  buff"  in  the 
Times  magazine  section  provides  the  perfect 
vinculum  in  a  dissertation  of  this  sort,  being 
buff  with  a  genitival  interior  and  at  the  same 
time  a  double  substantive  (as  they  say)  enrobed, 
and  richly  so,  in  buffness.    (I  ought  to  mention 
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that  Schumach's  buff  was  a  tongue-in-cheek  huff, 
or  seemed  so.  However,  the  article  in  which  it 
appeared  was  about  fire  buffs  and  was  quite 
serious.) 

As  for  the  genitival  substantive  itself,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  the  original  monograph: 

...  a  journalistic  creature  that  has  been 
around  even  longer  than  the  buff,  clinging 
tenaciously  to  the  slippery  ledges  of  editorial 
desks  everywhere  in  the  land,  f  refer,  of 
course,  to  such  expressions  as  "baseball  play- 
er's baseball  player,"  "doctor's  doctor,"  "dan- 
cer's dancer,"  "jockey's  jockey,"  and  "per- 
former's performer"  (Robert  W.  Dana, 
night-club  reviewer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  for  example,  hailed  Matt  Dennis, 
the  singer,  as  a  "performer's  performer"  on 
April  20  [1955]). 

But  perhaps  the  most  familiar  reference  in 
this  category  is  to  William  Faulkner  as  a 
"writer's  writer"  or  as  a  "novelist's  novelist." 
Faulkner  has  been  called  one  or  the  other 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times.  In  any 
event,  along  with  my  file  on  the  buff  1  am 
now  closing  my  file  on  the  double  substantive 
and  I  am  more  than  happy  to  share  this  occa- 
sion with  anyone  who  has  been  keeping  a 
similar  tab  on  our  journalists. 

I  had,  in  fact,  intended  closing  this  particular 
file  in  November  1954,  when,  after  the  Nobel 
announcements,  the  Times  called  Dr.  Linns 
Pauling  a  "chemist's  chemist."  1  thought  this 
surely  signaled  the  end  of  the  double  substantive. 
And,  naturally,  1  was  mistaken.  Let  me  return 
to  that  strange  season  for  a  moment: 

...  In  his  introduction  to  Ford's  The  Good 
Soldier  Mark  Schorer  asks  (perhaps  a  little 
timidly),  "Is  The  Good  Soldier,  perhaps,  a 
novelist's  novel?"  Now,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  this  represents  an  interesting  variation 
on  the  double  substantive,  being  a  pseudo, 
or  concealed  double  substantive  rather  than  a 
true  one,  the  question  itself  is  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  question  one 
would  like  to  put  to  the  novelist's  novelist, 
Mr.  Faulkner.  "Is  The  Good  Soldier,  per- 
haps," one  pictures  Mr.  Schorer  asking  Mr. 
Faulkner,  "the  novelist's  novelist's  novel?" 
And  one  sees  a  Faulkner  startled,  followed  by 
a  Faulkner  frowning  over  the  question— and 
finally  a  Faulkner  framing  a  slow,  unanswer- 
able reply. 

My  second  rebuff  (to  choose  an  unlikely  word) 
issued  from  a  most  unlikely  source— the  book 
section  of  the  April  1955  Foreign  Affairs.  Here, 
in  a  review  of  Bernard  Baruch's  A  Philosophy 
for    Our    Time,    the   author   was   saluted  by 


the  reviewer  as  the  "elder  statesmen's  elder 
statesman."  But  just  who  the  elder  statesmen 
whose  elder  statesman  he  was  were  the  reviewer 
did  not  go  on  to  say.  And  the  third  came  from 
Whit  Burnett,  who,  in  a  foreword  to  his  anthol- 
ogy, Two  Bottles  of  Relish,  a  collection  of 
strange  tales,  speaks  at  one  point  of  "Pecos  Bill 
and  his  epic  pursuit  of  a  coyote  that  was  a 
a  coyote,  a  veritable  coyote's  coyote." 

It  had  been  my  original  plan  to  tie  up  all  the 
existing  buffs  and  double  substantives  in  a  neat 
little  packet  and  chuck  them  out  the  window; 
but  having  put  The  Drvi)idling  Buff  away  to  age 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
buffs  were  still  running  wildly  underfoot.  Simi- 
larly, the  double  substantives  kept  multiplying 
during  the  summer  and  winter  of  1955.  I  kept 
tabs  on  them  for  a  while  during  those  chaotic 
days  but  finally,  in  despair,  I  tore  up  my  notes, 
took  The  Dwindling  Buff  out  of  the  filing  cabi- 
net, locked  it  in  a  suitcase,  and  put  the  suitcase 
under  the  bed.  I  can't  actually  prove  it,  but  I 
can  tell  you  certainly  that  in  this  world  about  us, 
running  loose  today,  are  not  only  baseball 
player's  baseball  players,  but  catcher's  catchers, 
pitcher's  pitchers,  shortshop's  shortstops,  um- 
pire's umpires,  and  batboy's  batboys.  And  law- 
yer's lawyers.  And  magician's  magicians.  As  for 
the  preacher's  preacher,  he  is  also  the  pole- 
vaulter's  pole-vaulter— and  a  quadrilateral  sub- 
stantive if  there  ever  was  one. 

WHAT  is  more,  I  had  the  temerity  that 
long  time  ago  to  predict  the  end  of  two 
other,  minor,  literary  irritants— the  mirror  cliche* 
and  the  reversed  that-clause  sentence.  Here  is  a 
mirror  cliche  (two  of  them)  from  C.  S.  Forester's 
The  Good  Shepherd,  the  first  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  the  second  toward  the  end: 

He  [Krause]  was  in  his  cabin,  having  come 
out  from  under  the  shower,  and  he  had 
toweled  himself  dry.  He  .  .  .  put  on  his  thick, 
woolen  underclothes,  his  shirt  and  his  trousers, 
his  socks  and  his  shoes  [and]  stared  into  the 
mirror  to  check  that  his  shave  had  been  all 
that  it  should  be.  His  eyes  (gray  by  courtesy; 
more  hazel  than  gray,  and  with  a  stony  quality) 
met  those  of  the  reflection  in  the  mirrow  with- 
out recognition  or  sympathy.  .  .  . 

On  the  bulkhead  beside  the  loudspeaker 
hung  a  small  mirror,  a  relic  of  peacetime  days. 
He  [Krause  again)  did  not  recognize  the  face 
m  it— he  gave  it  a  second  glance  for  that  very 
reason. 

'Fhe  eyes  were  big  and  staring  and  rimmed 
with  ied.  The  unbuttoned  hood  hung  down 
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beside  cheeks  that  were  sprouting  with 
bristles.  He  still  did  not  think  of  it  as  his  face 
until  he  observed  at  the  base  of  one  nostril  a 
dab  of  filth-relics  of  the  mayonnaise  that  had 
been  smeared  there  so  long  ago. 

And  here  is  a  reversed  that-clause,  a  lovely 
one,  composed  as  a  lead  paragraph  for  a  sports 
story  by  Daniel  in  the  World-Telegram: 

That  Tommy  Byrne  had  pitched  a  6-2  six- 
hitter,  marked  by  onlv  one  pass,  for  his  third 
consecutive  victory  in  the  opener  with  Kansas 
Citv,  today  stood  out  prominently  for  the 
Yankees. 

The  mirror  cliche,  as  you  probably  know,  is 
a  lazy  writer's  trick.  When  lazy  writer  wishes 
to  describe  a  character,  he  simply  grabs  him  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck,  stands  him  in  front  of 
mirror,  and  jots  down  the  reflection  there.  I' 
works  equally  well  for  men  (who  shave),  women 
(who  apply  lipstick),  and  children  (who  look  at 
themselves  in  pools  of  water).  Forester,  to  be 
fair,  uses  the  device  more  or  less  legitimately. 

The  reversed  that-clause  is  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  has  its  proper  function  as  a 
sentence  form  designed  to  bring  rhythmic  varia- 
tion into  a  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  more  often 
abused  than  not.  It  occurs  in  the  work  of  such 
widelv  disparate  writers  as  Arnold  Toynbee 
(A  Study  of  Histoiy)  and  Herbert  Gold  (The 
Man  Who  Was  Xot  With  It)  and  it  is  always— 
without  exception— misused  by  sociologists,  pro- 
fessors of  English,  and  that  large,  dim  body  of 
gentlemen  who  review  Civil  War  books  for  the 
Saturday  Review.  Here,  in  an  introduction  to 
the  Hamish  Hamilton  Novel  Library  volume, 
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Xightmare  Abbey  and  Crotchet  Castle,  is  J.  B. 
Priestley  struggling  with  the  octopus  and  losing: 

And  there  is  in  these  novels  of  his,  quite 
apart  from  the  occasional  verse  that  finds  its 
way  into  them,  a  kind  of  poetry,  mild  and 
diffused,  like  the  sunlight  on  the  clowning, 
which  helps  to  give  them  their  unique  charm. 
That  thev  have  a  unique  and  long-lasting 
charm  this  recent  re-reading  of  them  has 
amply  confirmed  to  me. 

And  here  (in  The  Liberal  Imagination)  is 
Lionel  Trilling  struggling  with  the  octopus  and 
winning— or  at  least  drawing: 

.  .  the  two  books  on  which  James  placed  the 
blame  for  his  diminishing  popularity  were 
The  Bostonians  and  The  Princess  Casamas- 
sima,  and  of  all  James's  novels  these  are  the 
two  which  are  most  likely  to  make  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  the  reader  of  today.  That 
the\  should  not  have  delighted  their  contem- 
porary public,  but  on  the  contrary  should 
have  turned  it  against  James,  makes  a  lively 
problem  in  the  history  of  taste. 

Well,  this  was  the  tidy  packet  I  intended 
chucking  out  the  window  year  before  last.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  how  unwieldy  and  ?*/?tidy  it 
has  become.  I  leave  it  on  your  doorstep  now 
simply  to  be  rid  of  it— and,  in  fact,  I  intend  to 
run  like  hell  after  pressing  your  buzzer.  Mind 
you,  I'm  not  running  away.  I'm  running  to  con- 
front the  word  "confrontation,"  now  rather 
wildly  in  vogue,  and  after  that  to  meet  the  wise 
guy  who  thinks  he  can  keep  getting  away  with 
expressions  like  "give  or  take  a  hebdomad." 
This  guy  has  got  to  go. 


PAULINE  M.  LEET 

AH  HOW  MY  CAT  BENJAMIN 

ah  how  my  cat  Benjamin  flies  this  midnight 

At  the  window  glass,  and  droops  his  yellow  length  along  the  sill, 

Moaning  for  the  cat-cobbled  streets  and  slit-lit  lamps 
Of  his  long  half  grown  dreams.  All  shadows  move 
Beyond  the  glass,  and  mysteries  of  noise  and  smells  unravel 
Before  dun  sooted  bodies  hot  hearted  stalking  still. 

How  I  do  desire  in  my  glass  room  heavy  at  his  shoulder 

To  unglass  us  both,  were  not  my  powers  less  than  his, 

And  spin  us  darkly  tumbling  to  reproach  the  dogs 

Amid  stretching  streets;  and  light  green  slant-eyed  candles 

In  every  darkened  door  and  lair  to  enmity  or  love, 

Till  in  a  biding  patient  day,  we  lick  real  wounds  in  an  open  place. 
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The  Second  Transport  Revolution 


New  ways  of  moving  things — by  water,  air, 
road,  pipeline,  and  even  conveyor  belts — are 
shifting  people  and  industries  to 
strange  plaees  .  .  .  and  may  in  a  few  years 
change  the  geography  of  America. 

IN  1915,  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  used 
to  be  awakened  at  about  five  o'clock  on  a  hot 
August  morning  by  the  sound  of  the  Overland 
Limited  coming  around  the  bend  at  Maple  River 
Junction,  and  in  an  excitement  oi  awe  and 
fascination  1  would  hurry  to  the  upstairs  window 
of  my  grandfather's  Iowa  farmhouse  and  watch 
her  coming,  roaring  down  the  track,  a  long  train 
of  gray-green  coaches  in  the  hall-light. 

I  was  certainly  glad  that  the  railroad  had  been 
built  so  close  to  Grandpa's  farm,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  years  later  that  I  learned  that  the 
railroad  had  been  there  first.  I  used  to  marvel, 
also,  at  the  way  the  railroad  lines  had  been  laid 
so  skillfully  right  through  the  center  of  each  one 
of  our  Iowa  towns,  and  it  took  a  much  longer 
time  to  realize  that  our  whole  state  with  its 
thousands  of  farms  and  hundreds  of  towns  had 
grown  out  of  and  around  the  trunks  and  branches 
oi  the  railroad  lines. 

The  railroads  had  made  Iowa.  The  railroads 
had  made  the-  West.  One  could  almost  say  the 
railroads  had  remade  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween 1H(")5  and  1915,  almost  every  region— 
whether  it  lived  by  farming,  as  we  did.  or  by 
mining  or  manufacturing,  from  the  Dakota 
wheat  country  to  the  West  Virginia  coal  fit  Ids 


and  the  Brockton  shoe  factories— had  come  to 
draw  its  livelihood  from  the  cash  crop  shipped 
out  by  rail  to  the  entire  continent.  On  the 
foundation  of  these  national  markets,  adven- 
turous promoters  had  been  able  to  rough  out 
the  structure  of  big  industry  under  corporate 
control:  Pittsburgh  steel,  New  England  textiles, 
Chicago  meat  packing,  Cleveland  oil,  and  a 
score  of  others— each  in  its  own  region  pouring 
out  its  products  to  the  entire  nation  over  the  new 
railroads.  National  industries  brought  national 
labor  unions,  and  hotly  (ought  political  and 
social  issues  had  their  roots  in  the  railroad  revo- 
lution. By  1915,  there  was  no  better  way  for 
the  Civil  War  veteran  to  understand  what  had 
happened  to  his  country  in  a  single  lifetime  than 
to  gaze  at  the  great  trains  roaring  past. 

Now  something  like  this  may  be  happening 
again.  For  the  second  time  in  our  history,  the 
nation's  avenues  of  transportation  are  under- 
going revolutionary  changes. 

The  most  basic  of  these  is  the  growth  of  high- 
way trucking.  In  1929  the  intercity  truck  lines 
moved  only  two  ton-miles  of  freight  for  every 
fifty  carried  by  the  railroads.  But  in  1955  they 
carried  over  nineteen  to  the  railroad's  fifty. 
There  are  already  nearly  as  many  highway 
trailers  and  semi-trailers  in  the  country  as  then 
are  boxcars,  and  in  a  year's  time  the\  carry  more 
freight  than  the  boxcars  do.  (The  railroads 
occupy  their  presenl  declining  leadership  only 
by  virtue  of  the  tonnage  carried  in  open-top  <ais 
and  tank  cars.) 

Year  by  year,  the  trucks  gain.  W  e  have  long 
regarded  the  highways  as  supplementary  to  the 
railroads.  But,  as  the  stream  of  highway  freight 
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continues  to  grow,  it  moves  ever  closer  toward  an 
ultimate  central  position  as  the  trunk-line  struc- 
ture of  our  transportation  system. 

But  the  growth  of  trucking  is  not  the  whole 
story,  [raffle  on  the  waterways  and  through  pipe- 
lines likewise  has  been  growing  rapidly.  In  1929 
the  rivers  and  canals  carried  only  one  ton-mile 
of  freight  for  every  fifty  carried  by  the  railroads; 
in  1955  they  carried  seven.  The  old  stern-wheeler 
is  obsolete.  The  inland  waterways  have  been  re- 
opened to  volume  traffic  by  the  diesel  engine  and 
the  squat  twin-screw  power  boat  pushing  a  tow 
of  barges. 

Pipeline  movement,  in  turn,  has  grown  with 
the  mushrooming  consumption  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  These  are  the  chief  competitors  of 
coal— the  largest-volume  commodity  carried  by 
the  railroads.  From  1929  to  1955  the  quantity  of 
pipeline  traffic  multiplied  five  times  while  the 
nation's  consumption  of  coal  remained  static. 

We  are  changing  from  a  general-purpose  trans- 
portation system  to  one  of  specialized  services. 
In  the  past  we  shipped  everything  by  rail.  A 
random  selection  of  railway  bills  would  list, 
respectively,  fifty  carloads  of  coal,  five  crated 
bicycles,  four  tank  cars  of  kerosene,  seventy-five 
head  of  beef  cattle,  and  one  dozen  bird  cages. 

But,  the  new  media  are  specialized.  Each  car- 
ries a  particular  kind  of  freight  better  than  rail- 
roads or  than  any  other  medium  can  do  it.  The 
truck  lines  take  the  high-value,  high-rate  traffic 
demanding  speed  and  directness.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  barge  lines  take  the  low-cost, 
mass-transportation  business.  The  pipelines  are 
the  most  specialized  of  all,  carrying  only  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels.  In  1954,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  railroads  carried  less 
than  half  of  the  nation's  total  freight  traffic. 

Meanwhile  designers  and  promoters  are  busily 
devising  additional  innovations.  A  long-distance 
pipeline  has  just  been  built  to  carry  coal.  Private 
capital  is  prepared  to  construct  a  gigantic  inter- 
city conveyor  belt  system  and  is  held  up,  not  by 
technological  or  economic  obstacles,  but  by 
political  resistance.  Ocean-going  ships  in  the 
coastal  trade  are  being  loaded,  not  with  cargo 
in  the  usual  form,  but  with  loaded  truck-trailers 
which  eliminate  cargo  handling  in  the  seaports. 
With  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
all  the  channels  and  major  harbors  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  to  be  deepened  by  anywhere  from  three 
to  six  feet,  bringing  the  economies  of  deep-water 
coastal  transportation— possibly  with  trailer-ships 
—to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 
Some  of  these  novel  developments  may  not 
proceed  very  far.  But,  taking  them  as  a  group, 
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they  very  probably  will  take  over  a  sizable  chunk 
of  the  nation's  transport  load. 

The  railroad  revolution  of  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  the  floodgates  to  reconstruction 
of  the  nation's  industry  and  institutions  and  to 
a  geographical  regrouping  of  her  population. 
The  transport  revolution  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury shows  signs  of  an  equally  thorough  over- 
hauling of  our  institutions  and  geography. 
Throughout  the  country,  new  industrial  concen- 
trations are  forming  along  the  rivers  and  high- 
ways. Areas  of  the  South  and  the  West,  sparsely 
furnished  with  rail  facilities,  become  centers  of 
industrial  growth  founded  on  highway  and 
waterway  shipment.  Locally,  housing  develop- 
ments cluster  about  new  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative centers  in  the  outer  suburbs.  Geography 
follows  the  transport  routes. 

The  changes  in  transportation  now  going  on 
are  in  no  sense  incidental  or  superficial.  They 
are  a  response  to  basic  and  continuing  pressures 
in  the  wealth  structure  and  living  patterns  of 
America,  and  there  is  no  present  sign  that  these 
pressures  are  going  to  abate.  As  they  continue, 
they  promise  to  carry  forward  a  full  rebuilding 
of  the  system.  . 


STRAIGHT   FROM   A   TO  I 

IT  IS  commonly  assumed  that  highway  truck 
ing,  like  the  seven-story  building  in  Kama: 
City,  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go.  A 
few  years  ago  I  published  a  five-year  forecast  of 
an  average  production  of  70,000  new  intercity 
truck-trailers  per  year  through  1956.  Some  people 
received  this  skeptically,  on  the  ground  that  the 
roads  were  already  so  overcrowrded  that  there 
would  be  no  place  to  put  all  these  trailers.  But 
by  the  end  of  1956  the  actual  figure  will  turn  out 
to  have  been  close  to  73,000  and,  while  the  aver- 
age motorist  may  not  believe  it,  there  remains 
room  on  the  road  for  lots  more.  The  thirty-three- 
billion-dollar  program  for  new  highways,  bridges, 
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and  tunneN  w  ill  help  considerably.  Trucks  and 
trailers  will  probably  continue  to  multiply. 

They  multiply,  not  so  much  because  of  im- 
provements in  methods  of  trucking  or  in  the 
highway  system,  but  because  ot  the  changing 
transport  needs  of  the  country.  To  shippers  and 
consumers  it  becomes  progressively  more  im- 
portant to  move  things  straight  from  A  to  B  with- 
out stalling  around  at  X,  Y,  and  Z  on  the  way. 
Intercity  trucking  provides  movement  which  is 
fast  and  direct,  and  it  provides  tailored  or  indi- 
vidualized service.  It  does  these  things  at  a  pretty 
high  price,  but  to  more  and  more  people  the 
sen  ice  is  worth  the  price.  Besides,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  price  will  come  down  con- 
siderably. 

As  an  example  of  fast  service,  a  truck  loaded 
in  Cleveland  at  four  o'clock  Wednesday  after- 
noon will  ptdl  up  to  the  receiver's  dock  in  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois.  Friday  morning.  The  same  ship- 
ment by  rail  would  take  a  week. 

The  railroads  can't  do  much  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage;  they  have  to  spend  time  making  up 
and  breaking  trains.  Instead  of  leaving  town 
right  away  like  a  truck,  a  loaded  freight  car  hangs 
around  tor  anywhere  from  six  to  forty-eight 
hours  being  switched  through  the  classification 
yard  svstem  before  it  is  finally  incorporated  into 
the  right  train  and  taken  out  onto  the  main  line. 
Furthermore,  the  train  has  to  stop  at  inter- 
mediate points  to  drop  oil  and  pick  up  cars.  This 
is  why  the  average  freight  train  speed  between 
terminals  in  1955  remained  just  under  nineteen 
miles  an  hour.  Again,  on  arrival,  the  freight  car 
has  to  go  through  a  second  classification  yard  sys- 
tem. Freight  shipments  directed  to  a  Chicago  con- 
signee sometimes  spend  as  much  as  forty-eight 
hours  in  Chicago  before  the  consignee  gets  them. 
Indeed,  many  shipments  have  to  pass  over  more 
than  one  railroad  line,  in  which  event  they  go 
through  still  a  third  set  of  classification  yards  at 
the  interchange  point.  The  average  rail  freight 
haul  is  429  miles,  but  because  the  freight 
car  spends  most  of  its  time  being  switched  from 
train  to  train,  it  covers  only  forty-eight  miles  in 
an  average  day. 

Railroads  do,  of  course,  operate  fast  freights 
carrying  perishable  commodities  at  high  speeds. 
But,  to  do  this,  they  have  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  departure  for  other  freight  and  make  it  even 
slower. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  railroads  are  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  technological  progress.  But 
almost  all  of  this  progress  is  in  the  direction 
of  cost  reduction  rather  than  of  service  improve- 
ment.  The  introduction  ol  dicsel-electric  loco- 


motives, electronically  controlled  classification 
yards,  and  centralized  traffic-control  systems  is 
primarily  an  econoim  move,  acccentuating  the 
historic  position  of  the  railroads  as  low-cost  mass- 
transportation  media. 

In  only  one  respect  do  the  railroads  offer  much 
prospect  of  rivaling  fast  highway  service.  That  is 
by  carrying  highway  trailers  on  Hat  cars,  the 
"piggyback"  movement.  However,  rail  execu- 
tives almost  universally  regard  this  development 
as  a  means  of  getting  traffic  back  from  the  high- 
ways rather  than  of  making  existing  rail  service 
more  attractive.  They  rarely  offer  it  to  shippers 
as  a  substitute  for  boxcar  carriage  via  the  classifi- 
cation yard  system.  But  business  once  lost  to  the 
highways  is  hard  to  get  back.  If  railroad  execu- 
tives do  not  promote  the  piggyback  system  much 
more  aggressively  than  they  have  shown  am  sign 
of  doing,  it  can  do  little  more  than  retard  the 
growth  of  highway  freight. 
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TAILORED  TRANSPORTATION 

BESIDES  being  fast  and  direct,  truck 
transportation  is  often  fitted  to  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  individual  shippers.  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  of  garments  in  an 
Eastern  city  operates  a  large  number  of  retail 
stores  about  the  country.  He  wants  shipments 
from  the  factory  to  be  delivered  at  his  stores  only 
in  the  morning  and  only  on  tour  days  ol  the 
week,  Monday  through  Thursday.  Because  each 
truck  is  controlled  1)\  its  own  driver,  the  truck 
lines  can  assure  this  manufacturer  that  deliveries 
will  be  made  only  within  the  specified  half-days. 

This  kind  ot  tailored  service  extends  even  to 
the  design  of  freight-carrying  trailers.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  new  livestock  trailer  features  non-skid 
floors,  controlled  ventilation,  and  easy-riding 
gravity  tandem  nuclei  construe  lion.  The  interior 
walls  are  designed  to  reduce  damage  to  the 
animals'  hides.  All  this  protects  the  live  cargo 
and  assures  a  better  price  at  the  market.  Re- 
frigerated trailers  are  now  built  to  provide  tem- 
peratures down  io  20  degrees  below  zero.  A  tank 
trailer  especially  designed  for  hauling  bulk 
cement  is  equipped  with  two  large  hoses  through 
which  the  trailer  can  be  loaded  in  three  minutes 
and  unloaded  at  the  work  site  in  twenty. 

Trucking  is  the  great  paradox  ol  the  twentieth 
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century.  This  era  is  generally  identified  as  that 
of  mass  production  and  mass  merchandising. 
But.  in  transportation,  the  mode  offering  the 
most  individualized  service  is  the  one  moving 
ahead  most  rapidly. 

Such  high-speed,  individualized  service  is 
worth  more  to  the  American  economy  than  it 
used  to  be.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  our 
national  produce  consists  of  highly  fabricated 
goods.  Frozen  pies,  cake  mixes,  orange  juice 
squeezed  in  Florida  for  sale  in  New  Jersey,  pre- 
cooked meats  have  displaced  the  unplucked 
chickens  and  the  sacks  of  flour  of  earlier  days. 

Industrial  products  have  changed  in  the  same 
way.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  the  output 
of  the  steel  industry,  for  instance,  consists  of 
highly-finished  steels,  such  as  fine  sheet  and  strip 
rolled  to  precision  dimensions.  Both  household 
appliances  and  industrial  machinery  are  more 
complex.  These  highly  engineered  products  can 
pay  a  higher  freight  charge  and  they  have  to  be 
moved  at  higher  speeds.  Highway  shipment  pro- 
vides the  answer. 

Still  another  development  which  places  a  grow- 
ing premium  on  speed  is  the  greater  interde- 
pendence between  factories,  warehouses,  and 
stores  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  For 
example,  a  branch  plant  of  an  automobile  com- 
pany makes  body  parts  such  as  doors,  rocker 
panels,  and  roofs— but  no  fenders.  Fenders  are 
made  at  another  plant  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
And  the  bodies  are  assembled  at  still  a  third 
plant,  to  be  joined  with  other  vehicle  parts 
gathered  from  a  score  of  plants  in  a  dozen  states. 
The  final  automobile  is  assembled  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  colors,  horsepower  ratings,  transmission 
systems,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  work  of  each 
factory  has  to  be  closely  synchronized  with  that 
of  the  others.  Consumer  preference  changes 
quickly  and  unpredictably.  Stocks  are  small  and 
replenishment  has  to  be  fast.  Truck  transporta- 
tion gets  the  parts  where  they  belong  on  time. 

This  type  of  operation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  characteristic  of  American  merchandising 
and  manufacturing— chain  stores,  chain  hotels, 
warehousing  systems,  and  chain  factories.  Branch 
plants  are  often  not  really  factories  at  all,  but 
merely  production  departments,  removed  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  succeeding  operations 
with  which  they  are  closely  synchronized.  Ship- 
ment by  highway  maintains  the  day-to-day  co- 
ordination. 

These  influences  are  persisting.  The  com- 
plexity and  value  of  industrial  products  continue 
to  increase.  The  gearing  together  of  geograph- 
ically dispersed  operations  still  has  a  long  waj 
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to  go.  These  continuing  pressures  promise  to 
consign  to  the  trucks  most  of  the  future  incre- 
ment to  the  nation's  overland  traffic. 

THE    BIG  BREAK 

TH  E  growth  in  highway  trucking  indeed 
could  at  any  time  accelerate  drastically. 
For  some  years  truck  transportation  has  been 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  a  technological  break- 
through, and  if  this  takes  place,  the  effects  could 
be  revolutionary. 

On  the  average,  it  now  costs  about  four  times 
as  much  per  mile  to  ship  a  ton  of  goods  by  truck 
as  it  does  by  rail.  An  important  part  of  this  gap 
is  caused  by  the  fragility  of  our  highway  pave- 
ments. Every  state  now  has  to  impose  a  limit 
on  truck  weight  and  size.  The  largest  allowed  in 
any  state  is  55  tons  in  Michigan,  and  limits  of 
33  tons  or  less  are  usual  in  other  states.  This 
keeps  truck  loads  smaller  than  thev  might  be 
and  raises  the  costs  of  fuel  and  labor  for  each 
ton  carried.  Moreover,  the  truck  lines  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  expensive  light-weight 
construction  of  trucks  and  trailers  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  limited  weight  can  be 
payload.  Though  the  present  tractor-trailer  com- 
binations may  look  big  to  the  motorist,  they 
could  be  made  considerably  bigger.  Eventually, 
the  most  economical  unit  of  highway  freight  may 
well  be  about  the  size  of  two  railway  box  cars. 
For  the  time  being,  the  engineering  of  the 
vehicle  has  outrun  the  engineering  of  the  road- 
way—but this  is  not  likely  to  last. 

The  railroads  were  once  similarly  handicapped 
bv  the  fragility  of  iron  rails.  The  invention  of 
rolled  steel  solved  their  problem.  Highway  con- 
struction could  get  the  same  kind  of  a  break  at 
any  time.  A  lot  of  research  is  going  on  in  the 
field  of  materials— metals,  plastics,  rubber,  and 
glass— and  in  the  field  of  pavement  construction. 
With  improved  pavements,  tiie  average  intercity 
truck  load  of  the  future  could  weigh  up  to  a 
hundred  tons.  If  this  should  happen,  the  present 
four-to-one  cost  ratio  of  trucking  to  rail  haulage 
would  come  down,  probably  to  three-to-one,  or 
even  lower,  and  the  gains  in  trucking  volume 
would  accelerate  almost  explosively. 

Truck  loads  are  already  increasing  in  size  from 
year  to  year.  In  1941  the  average  intercity  truck 
trailer  was  loaded  with  about  eight  tons  of 
goods:  in  1954  with  nearly  eleven.  Since  1941, 
more  than  thirty  states  have  raised  the  weight 
ceilings  in  amounts  ranging  up  to  seventeen  tons. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  supposition,  the 
airlines   have   little   prospect   of  sharing  sub- 
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stantially  in  future  freight  traffic.  First  of  all, 
air  cargo  has  to  be  rehandled  at  the  airport,  and 
this  means  more  boxing  and  crating.  These 
operations  use  up  most  of  the  time  air  shipment 
might  otherwise  save.  Besides  the  time  usually 
isn't  worth  much  except  over  very  long  distances. 
A  shipper  ordinarily  makes  a  shipment  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  consignee  won't  be  open  for 
business  and  ready  to  receive  it  before  the  next 
morning.  With  a  sixteen-hour  schedule  between 
Cleveland  and  Louisville,  for  example,  the  truck 
can  pull  out  at  5:00  p.m.  and  draw  up  at  the  con- 
signee's dock  at  9:00  a.m.  This  is  soon  enough. 
Moreover,  air  freight  is  very  expensive. 

Although  highways  may  become  the  main  stem 
of  the  transport  system,  they  will  never  achieve 
the  exclusiveness  once  enjoyed  by  the  railroads. 
They  will  have  to  share  honors  with  the  inland 
waterways.  For  most  of  our  history  the  water- 
ways have  constituted  the  central  network  of 
mass  transportation.  The  railroad  rate  wars 
that  followed  the  introduction  of  the  rolled  steel 
rail  in  the  nineteenth  century  reduced  the 
waterways  to  a  peripheral  status  though  they 
have  always  remained  important  to  certain  com- 
munities and  to  certain  shippers.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  \ears,  however,  waterway  traffic  has 
been  growing  tremendously,  a  growth  that  results 
largely  from  two  new  technologies:  the  diesel- 
powered  towboat  and  radar. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the  diesel  is 
its  great  power.  The  old  steam-powered  stern- 
wheeler  was  ordinarily  rated  at  some  600  to  1,000 
horsepower.  But,  diesel  boats  of  4,800  horse- 
power are  being  launched  on  the  rivers  today. 
A  big  packet  steamer  could  carry  300  tons.  A 
modern  diesel,  pushing  a  tow  of  15  barges  lashed 
together,  will  propel  from  20,000  to  25,000  tons, 
the  equivalent  of  four  railway  freight  trains  of 
100  cars  each.  This  is  done  with  a  single  crew, 
and  that  a  smaller  one  than  the  old  steamboat's. 

Furthermore,  the  diesel  towboat  is  highly 
maneuverable,  an  important  quality  in  the  tor- 
tuous and  narrow  channels  of  the  river  systems. 
It  can  turn  a  tow  in  its  own  length.  A  skilled 
pilot  can  move  it  sideways,  as  when  extracting  a 
barge  from  the  side  of  a  tow.  It  can  stop  with 
normal  full  load  in  about  one-and-a-half  tow 
lengths.  For  the  power  it  delivers,  it  is  a  short 
vessel,  thus  conserving  precious  longitudinal  dis- 
tance in  the  sharp  bends  of  the  l  ivers. 

The  diesel  towboat  requires  very  little  mainte- 
nance. There  are  only  8,760  clock  hours  in  ;i 
year,  but  diesel  towboats  are  subject  to  so  little 
down  time  that  they  will  log  from  8,000  to  8,500 
of  these  hours  in  operation. 


Radar  is  the  second  innovation  which  has 
helped  to  restore  river  traffic.  A  river  vessel  serves 
out  its  life  in  interminable  danger  of  collision 
or  grounding.  For  this  reason,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  radar,  it  was  common  practice  to  tie 
up  for  the  night.  A  towboat  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  some  S600.000,  its  cargo  may  well  be 
worth  a  million,  and  its  hourly  cost  of  operation 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.  By 
enabling  river  traffic  to  move  at  night,  radar  saves 
a  lot  in  both  investment  and  operating  cost.  On 
the  river  systems,  a  ton  of  cargo  is  now  moved  at 
an  average  cost  per  mile  of  only  one-half  cent. 
The  corresponding  average  railroad  cost  is  three 
times  this  much.  The  comparable  cost  of  truck- 
ing on  the  highways  is  twelve  times  as  much. 
Needless  to  say,  the  highways  and  the  waterways 
are  not  in  competition  with  each  other— at  least, 
not  yet.  But,  they  are  moving  in  on  the  railroad 
traffic  from  both  directions.  Freight  on  the  rivers 
and  canals  multiplied  itself  by  ten  times  from 
1929  to  1955,  and  is  now  running  at  some  7  per 
cent  of  all  the  freight  traffic  in  the  country. 


PIPELINES,  CONVEYORS, 
AND  TRAILER-SHIPS 

TH  E  future  of  pipelines  appears  to  rest 
with  the  future  of  the  fuel  industries.  It 
will  be  affected  by  the  gas-turbine  engine  and 
the  free-piston  engine,  by  the  caprice  of  nature, 
apparently  now  becoming  progressively  stingy,  in 
opening  new  fields  of  crude  petroleum  to  man's 
discovery,  and  finally,  by  the  unpredictables  of 
atomic  power.  Thus  far,  pipelines  have  been 
suited  only  lor  the  movement  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels,  and  they  are  tied  in  more  closely 
with  the  petroleum  industry  than  with  the  inde- 
pendent transportation  industries. 

One  development  may  change  all  this— the 
coal-carrying  pipeline.  The  Pittsburgh  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Company  has  just  completed  such  a 
line,  110  miles  in  length,  from  southern  Ohio  to 
the  Cleveland  area,  to  carry  pulverized  coal  sus- 
pended in  water,  a  messy  concoction  (ailed 
"slurry."  When  the  slurry  emerges  from  the 
delivery  end  ol  the  line,  it  will  be  dried  and  the 
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coal  will  be  burned  in  pulverized  form.  This  line 
will  carry  an  annual  tonnage  equal  to  200  train 
loads  at  100  cars  per  train  and  will  be  maintained 
by  a  crew  of  some  three  to  six  men,  a  stupendous 
economy  of  labor. 

The  potentialities  of  the  coal-carrying  pipe- 
line are  very  great.  The  railroads  carry  more 
coal  than  any  other  single  commodity,  and  de- 
rive from  this  traffic  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
one  billion  dollars,  or  a  twelfth  of  their  total 
income.  Pipelines,  of  course,  can't  take  all  of  this 
from  the  railroads.  But  they  can  take  the  con- 
tinuous, large-volume  movements  to  electric- 
power  stations,  iron  and  steel  works,  and  chem- 
ical plants,  and,  if  they  do,  the  loss  to  the  par- 
ticular railroad  lines  which  serve  the  coal  fields 
will  be  very  great. 

Another  project  for  carrying  coal,  which  like 
the  pipeline  is  backed  by  private  capital,  is  one 
promoted  by  the  Riverlake  Belt  Conveyor  Lines, 
Inc.  This  facility  would  consist  of  a  series  of  con- 
veyor belt  flights,  each  some  2,000  to  3,800  feet 
in  length,  extended  overland,  one  after  the  other, 
for  a  distance  of  103  miles  from  East  Liverpool 
on  the  Ohio  River  to  Cleveland  and  Lorain  on 
Lake  Erie.  The  belt  system  would  carry  coal 
northbound  and  iron  ore  southbound  at  an  an- 
nual economy  to  shippers,  in  the  estimates  of 
the  promoters,  of  about  45  million  dollars.  But 
the  system  could  not  be  constructed  without  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  this  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  declined  to  grant.  Pos- 
sibly the  legislative  barrier  can  never  be  broken. 
But  if  it  should,  the  belt  system  would  join  the 
coal-carrying  pipeline  in  a  two-fold  threat  to  the 
bulk  traffic  of  the  railroads. 

MEANWHILE,  railroads  face  new  competi- 
tion from  the  deep  waters.  Except  for  tanker 
movements,  coastal  traffic  has  been  in  the  dol- 
drums since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Non-bulk,  or  packaged  and  crated  freight  has  suf- 
fered especially.  The  costs  of  coastal  freight  have 
become  too  high,  not  for  moving  the  cargo  on 
the  seas,  but  for  handling  it  in  the  ports.  Ocean 
movement,  as  such,  is  very  cheap.  As  a  standard 
rule  of  thumb,  goods  can  be  moved  eight  miles 
on  the  deep  waters  at  the  same  cost  as  one  mile 
by  rail.  But,  because  of  high  costs  in  the  seaports, 
five  major  intercoastal  carriers  were  spending 
half  of  their  total  income  in  1953  in  merely  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  cargo. 

The  cargo-handling  barrier  is  now  being 
broken  by  the  use  of  highway  trailers.  Seagoing 
cargo  has  to  be  moved  to  shipside  in  some  kind 
of  wheeled  vehicle  in  any  case.  So  it  is  brought 
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onto  the  pier  in  a  highway  trailer  and,  instead 
of  handling  the  cargo  into  the  hold  in  the  con- 
ventional manner,  the  whole  trailer  is  placed 
aboard  the  ship.  By  this  method  a  ship  which 
would  normally  require  four  or  five  days  to  load 
is  packed  with  trailers  and  out  to  sea  in  eight 
hours  or  less.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  cost  of 
holding  and  loading  a  ship  in  port  may  run  as 
high  as  $270  per  hour,  and  the  trailer-carrying 
vessel  brings  the  loading  costs  down  from  half 
of  total  revenue  to  some  two  or  three  per  cent. 
A  number  of  leading  authorities  in  coastal  trans- 
portation are  convinced  that  the  trailer-ship  will 
greatly  increase  the  volume  of  coastal  traffic.  It 
may  well  draw  traffic  from  as  far  as  200  miles 
from  the  seaports,  and  quantities  of  freight  which 
would  otherwise  have  traveled  overland  will  be 
shipped  via  the  high  seas. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  promises  to  bring 
the  economies  of  the  trailer-ship  to  the  interior 
cities  along  the  Great  Lakes.  All  of  the  channels 
and  major  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  have  to 
be  dredged  to  a  new  depth  of  27  feet  to  accom- 
modate Seaway  shipping.  The  largest  iron  ore 
cargo  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1955  was 
just  over  22,500  tons,  whereas  those  on  the  high 
seas  frequently  approach  30,000  tons,  with  obvi- 
ous savings  of  labor  and  fuel.  The  new  27-foot 
depth  will  bring  these  economies  into  the  interior 
waters,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  trailer- 
ship  will  serve  Buffalo  and  Chicago  as  well  as 
New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Taken  one  by  one,  the  conveyor  belt,  the  coal 
pipeline,  and  the  trailer-ships  are  highly  chancy, 
and  any  one  of  them  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
novelty  of  limited  promise.  But,  as  a  group,  they 
cannot  be  so  easily  set  aside.  They  represent  a 
general  movement  toward  innovation,  and  they 
reflect  the  determination  of  engineers  backed  by 
reservoirs  of  private  capital  to  diversify  the  trans- 
portation system  and  to  specialize  its  components. 
Somewhere  these  pressures  are  almost  certain  to 
burst  the  legal  and  technical  barriers,  whether 
with  one  of  the  devices  I  have  described  or  with 
some  new  system  still  under  wraps.  Meanwhile, 
the  highways,  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  the 
petroleum  pipelines  which,  together,  were  carry- 
ing only  11  per  cent  of  the  intercity  traffic  in  1929 
carried  42  per  cent  of  the  traffic  in  1955.  The 
Great  Lakes  carried  8  per  cent,  and  the  railroads 
clung  to  the  remaining  half. 

During  prosperity,  the  railroads  hold  their  own 
in  sheer  tonnages  carried  But  experience  shows 
that  when  recessions  strike,  the  share  of  the  rails 
falls  more  than  that  of  other  carriers.  The  un- 
derlying pressures  which  are  diversifying  the 
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transportation  system  appear  to  be  continuing  in 
full  force,  so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  highways,  waterways,  and  pipelines  to  be 
carrying  some  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
traffic  by  1975. 


THE     NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

TH  E  American  community  builds  itself 
around  its  transportation  system.  For  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  history,  our  biggest 
cities  were  deep-water  ports,  and  our  major 
inland  cities,  with  few  exceptions,  grew  up  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  as  Minneapolis  and  Chicago 
did:  or  they  grew  at  major  waterway  junctions, 
as  did  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis.  Be- 
cause the  railroad  lines  were  built  first  into  the 
major  centers  of  commerce  and  population,  they 
contributed  to  the  further  growth  of  these 
centers,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  modi- 
fied our  geography  fundamentally  in  the  differ- 
ential growth  of  certain  cities,  such  as  Chicago, 
in  the  emergence  of  non-waterway  cities,  such 
as  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  and  Denver,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  extensive  inland  regions  remote 
from  water  transportation.  Our  commerce  and 
our  populations  became  essentially  railroad- 
oriented  and  grew  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
waterways  to  keep  them  alive. 

Similarly,  we  are  now  regrouping  our  com- 
munities about  the  highway  system.  Since  World 
War  II,  new  industrial  plants  have  been  going 
up  in  the  open  country  along  the  highways,  with 
access  to  a  single  railroad  line  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  establishments,  but  often  with  no  rail 
access  at  all.  Land  is  cheap,  and  the  new  fac- 
tories are  often  single-story  structures  sprawled 
across  wide,  acreages.  Trucking  is  suburbanizing 
the  industries. 

The  General  Electric  Company  now  has  seven 
plants  beside  the  New  York  Thruway  or  close  to 
it.  Land  at  Syracuse  which  sold  for  S714  an  acre 
in  1951  was  resold  for  S6,000  an  acre  for  indus- 
trial purposes  in  1955  after  the  Thruway  was 
opened.  In  1954,  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  announced  that  24,432  American 
towns  were  served  exclusively  by  highway,  al- 
though "a  few"  of  these  were  also  served  by  boat. 


Industrial  growth  in  the  South  and  the  West 
depends  heavily  on  intercity  trucking.  Railroad 
facilities  in  these  regions  are  less  well  developed 
than  in  the  Northeast  and,  historically,  rail  rates 
have  been  higher  and  train  connections  fewer. 
But  highways  are  now  making  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  railroad  trackage.  The  volume  of  truck 
traffic  on  Western  highways  in  1953  had  grown 
by  290  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level,  in  con- 
trast to  only  217  per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  growth  of  industry  along  the  waterways, 
while  more  specialized,  is  fully  as  startling  in  its 
proportions.  In  1955,  waterside  sites  were 
selected  for  6.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new 
manufacturing  and  electric  power  plants.  41  per 
cent  of  the  national  total.  Navigation  is  only  one 
of  the  attractions  of  waterway  locations.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  hydroelectric 
power  are  also  important  influences.  But  even 
in  the  supply  of  that  key  attraction,  cheap  electric 
power,  water-borne  fuels  play  a  part  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  hydroelectric  developments. 

The  plants  along  the  highways  and  beside  the 
waters  are  new  plants,  built  on  the  latest  designs 
with  the  most  modern  equipment.  Competing 
in  their  respective  industries  with  the  older 
establishments,  often  in  the  center  of  cities,  and 
usually  railroad  oriented,  the  newer  factories  are 
more  efficient,  offering  lower  costs  and  better 
service,  simply,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
they  are  newer.  As  long  as  prosperity  continues 
and  demand  is  high,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
all  and  railroad  traffic  holds  up  well.  But.  with 
any  sharp  or  sustained  decline  in  business,  the 
shock  is  likely  to  be  felt  more  severely  in  the 
older  business  centers. 

Just  as  the  expanding  industries  of  the  preced- 
ing century  committed  themselves  to  the  railroad 
system,  so  those  of  the  present  generation,  step  by 
step,  are  staking  their  future  with  the  highways 
and  the  waterways.  We  cannot  go  back.  The 
new  forms  of  transportation  are  scattering  our 
national  community  and  suburbanizing  industry 
and  commerce.  With  the  closer  ties  ol  the 
new  transportation  system— more  expeditious 
in  the  case  of  the  highways,  and  markedly 
cheaper  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  and  canals— our 
regional  communities  become  more  and  more 
interdependent  and  the  bonds  which  unite  the 
national  commonwealth  more  firm.  The  history 
of  the  United  States  is  the  record  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  continent  and  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  community.  The  revolution  now 
under  way  in  the  technologies  of  transportation 
is  opening  a  new  c  hapter  in  this  history. 


Leonard  Engel 

The  Science 
without  a 
Name 

The  curious  behavior  of  certain  "impure" 
substances  is  opening  up  a  floodgate  of  new 
inventions — which  are  changing  our  lives  much 
more  drastically  than  most  of  us  yet  realize. 

IN  THE  world  of  1957  it  seems  natural  to 
expect  revolutionary  developments  in  pure 
science  to  produce  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
ways  of  living.  But,  oddly  enough,  the  most 
striking  changes  now  taking  place  in  our  way  of 
life  have  little  to  do  with  the  revolutionary 
branches  of  pure  science,  such  as  nuclear  physics. 
Atomic  energy,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  ordinary 
citizen,  is  essentially  just  another  source  of  elec- 
tric power;  many  of  the  changes  it  will  bring  us 
could  equally  well  result  from  the  discovery  of 
immense  new  beds  of  coal  or  oil.  The  really 
radical  changes  in  our  daily  life  are  coming  in- 
stead from  a  nameless  sub-branch  of  science  and 
technology,  one  which  many  scientists  still  dis- 
miss as  gadgeteering.  It  deals  with  what  the 
physicists  call  "electronically  active  solids." 

Electronically  active  solids  gave  us  both  our 
first  radios— the  old  crystal  sets— and  our  latest, 
the  midget  portables  built  around  the  transistor 
(the  tiny  successor  to  the  vacuum  tube).  TV 
(color  as  well  as  black-and-white)  is  based  on 
electronically  active  solids,  and  so  is  an  endless 
list  of  other  things— fluorescent  lights;  radar;  X- 
ray  fluoroscopy;  the  electric  eye  that  opens  doors 
in  railroad  stations;  electronic  calculators;  and 
many  of  the  automatic  control  devices  that  are 
bringing  the  age  of  automation.  And  further: 


the  "sniperscope"  with  which  World  War  II 
soldiers  spotted  the  enemy  in  the  dark;  radio- 
activity detectors;  and  the  new  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  gadget  that  generates  electricity 
from  sunlight,  the  solar  battery. 

Lest  you  think  that  this  is  all  a  matter  of 
"little  black  boxes"  filled  with  wires,  electroni- 
cally active  solids  are  also  involved  in  radium- 
dial  watches,  the  new  laundry  whiteners,  and 
paints,  crayons,  chalks,  and  inks  that  glow.  Elec- 
tronically active  solids  may  soon  improve  on  the 
gadgets  we  now  have  by  bringing  us  refrigeration 
with  no  "works";  wall-panel  lighting;  wall-panel 
TV;  "light  amplifiers"  to  give  night  drivers  a 
clear  view  of  the  dim  road  ahead;  and,  ultimately, 
atomic  electricity  plants  without  electric  genera- 
tors (they  will  obtain  electricity  directly  from  the 
heat  of  fissioning  atoms  instead  of  by  raising 
steam  for  conventional  generators,  as  in  the 
atomic  plants  now  under  construction). 

Electronically  active  solids  come  in  several  dis- 
tinct types.  Their  common  denominator  is  the 
curious  behavior  of  electrons  within  them.  In 
some,  electrons  can  be  induced  to  pop  in  and  out 
of  their  normal  positions  in  the  constituent 
atoms,  and  to  wander  through  the  material.  In 
others,  wandering  electrons  may  get  lost  in 
"electron  traps."  In  still  others,  many  of  the 
electrons  may  be  made  to  spin  in  the  same  direc- 
tion instead  of  the  usual  some-this-way-and-some- 
that,  a  bit  of  electronic  legerdemain  with  highly 
useful  results. 

One  particularly  interesting  class  of  electroni- 
cally active  solids  is  that  of  the  glowing  sub- 
stances called  phosphors,  which  provide  the 
image  in  your  TV  set.  A  moving  beam  of  elec- 
trons paints  the  picture  in  a  phosphor  coat  on 
the  inside  face  of  the  picture  tube.  Other  phos- 
phors give  off  light  under  the  influence  of  ultra- 
violet light;  these  are  used  in  fluorescent  lamps. 

A  second  important  class  of  electronically 
active  solids  consists  of  semi-conductors,  mate- 
rials that  conduct  an  electric  current  more  easily 
than  insulators  (such  as  glass)  but  not  so  well  as 
conductors  (such  as  copper).  Transistors  and 
solar  batteries  are  made  from  specially  prepared 
semi-conductors. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  as  well.  Naming 
them  all  at  this  point,  however,  would  merely 
divert  us  from  the  business  at  hand,  which  is  to 
see  what  electronically  active  solids  are  about 
and  what  makes  them  so  fertile  a  source  of  inven- 
tion. 

Although  it  has  no  name,  the  science  that 
deals  with  electronically  active  solids  has  some- 
thing few  other  branches  of  science  can  claim— 
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a  quite  precise  beginning.  It  is  exactly  twenty- 
six  years  old.  It  began  in  1931  with  a  pair  of 
scientific  papers  by  A.  H.  Wilson,  an  English 
theoretical  physicist,  which  opened  a  window 
into  a  world  that  had  previously  been  quite 
dark,  the  world  inside  solid  matter. 

The  greater  part  of  what  scientists  have 
learned  about  matter,  and  the  atoms  that  make 
it  up,  they  have  learned  from  studying  it  in  its 
simplest  and  most  dilute  form,  the  gaseous  state. 
It  is  not  that  solids,  which  make  up  most  of  the 
earth,  are  less  interesting  than  gases;  the  study  of 
solids  has  a  long  history  and  is  the  subjec  t  mat- 
ter of  a  Well-established  branch  of  science,  solid- 
state  physics.  The  difficulty  is  that  atoms  are 
packed  so  closely  together  in  solid  matter  (as 
compared  with  gases)  that  the  forces  acting  on 
atoms  in  solids  and  the  events  occurring  inside 
solid  matter  are  hard  to  discern.  As  a  result, 
solid-state  physics  dealt  (and  still  deals)  mainly 
with  the  mechanical  and  other,  comparatively, 
superficial  properties  of  solids. 

Wilson  successfully  employed  one  of  the  great 
tools  of  modern  physics,  the  quantum  theory,  to 
illuminate  an  important  problem  of  solids— how 
energy  acts  on  solid  matter.  A  decade  later,  a 
book  and  a  war  expanded  Wilson's  work  into 
the  base  for  a  new  branch  of  physics  and  a  new 
technology.  The  book  was  Modern  Theory  of 
Solids,  by  Frederick  Seitz,  then  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, now  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  physics 
department  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr. 
Seitz'  fat  volume— which  was,  of  course,  built  on 
the  work  of  many  individual  scientists— systemati- 
cally and  brilliantly  exploited  the  quantum  theo- 
ry's usefulness  in  dealing  with  solid  matter.  The 
war  created  an  urgent  demand  for  inventions, 
such  as  radar,  in  which  the  new  insights  afforded 
by  Wilson's  two  papers  and  the  Seitz  book  were 
applied. 

REFLECTIONS  IN  A 
GLOWING  EYE 

THE  best  way  to  enter  this  strange  realm 
is  to  focus  on  one  particular  kind  of  elec- 
tronically active  solid.  Let  us  choose  phosphors, 
because  they  have  already  made  possible  some 
fascinatingly  improbable  feats  like  color  TV, 
yet  are  taken  for  granted  by  almost  everybody 
except  the  people  who  have  to  manufacture 
them. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  various 
materials  can  be  made  to  glow  and  give  off  light. 
The  wire  filament  in  the  ordinary  electric  light 


is  an  example.  Yet  the  wire  filament  is  not  a 
phosphor;  it  glows  because  an  electric  current 
heats  it  white  hot.  Nor  is  white  phosphorus  it- 
self, which  glows  on  exposure  to  air,  a  phosphor; 
the  glow  is  the  product  of  a  chemical  reaction 
between  the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Phosphors  are  solids  that  give  off  light  with- 
out heat  and  without  chemical  reaction. 

The  process  of  giving  off  light  without  heat 
or  chemical  reaction  is  called  luminescence.  It 
is  a  common  phenomenon  among  gases.  For  in- 
stance, an  electric  discharge  causes  neon  gas  to 
emit  an  orange-red  light  by  luminescence;  the 
ubiquitous  neon  sign  is  simply  a  tube  of  neon 
gas  with  an  electrical  connection.  Even  air  can 
be  made  to  luminesce.  What  you  really  see  when 
you  think  you  see  a  lightning  flash  is  air  made 
to  glow  by  the  leap  of  electricity  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

Phosphors— solids  that  can  luminesce— are 
much  less  common.  About  350  years  ago,  Cascia- 
rolo,  a  Bologna  shoemaker  who  practiced  al- 
chemy on  the  side,  stumbled  on  the  first  phos- 
phor by  heating  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  barite. 
When  his  crucible  cooled,  it  contained  crude 
barium  sulfide,  a  material  that  shines  feebly  but 
unmistakably  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to  sun- 
light. 

The  first  natural  phosphor  was  discovered 
some  decades  later.  It  was  the  mineral  fluorspar, 
whose  fleeting  glow  under  the  stimulus  ol  ulna- 
violet  light  gave  us  the  word  fluorescence,  a  term 
often  used  interchangeably  with  luminescence, 
but  no  longer  having  quite  the  same  meaning. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though, 
that  produced  the  first  real  crop  of  phosphors. 
They  came  about  through  the  discovery  of  a 
whole  family  of  new  radiations  capable  of  caus- 
ing various  substances  to  glow— electron  beams, 
ultraviolet  light.  X-rays,  the  radioactive  rays  of 
radium.  In  fact,  phosphors  were  then  pressed 
into  service  as  radioactivity  detectors. 

At  that  time,  no  one  had  any  idea  why  differ- 
ent radiations  made  certain  substances  glow,  or 
what  actually  happened  during  the  process.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  recognized  that  luminescence  in 
solids  was  at  least  a  cousin  to  luminescence  in 
gases  (which  had  also  been  discovered  mean- 
while). A  generation  of  the  new  physics  that 
followed  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  was 
needed  to  establish  the  ultimate  source  of  "cold 
light,"  whether  in  gases  or  solids.  The  source 
proved  to  be  the  excitation  ol  electrons  in  some 
ol  the  atoms  in  the  luminescent  material. 

What  happens  is  this:  electrons  are  arranged 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  in  a  series  of 
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"orbital  shells,'-  somewhat  like  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun.  Each  orbital  shell  corre- 
sponds  to  a  particular  energy  level— that  is,  an 
electron  in  that  orbit  must  have  a  certain  energy 
to  stay  there.  If  an  electron  moves  from  one 
orbit  to  another  of  higher  energy,  the  electron 
must  obtain  additional  energy  from  some  source. 
If  it  moves  to  an  orbit  of  lower  energy,  it  gives 
up  the  energy  it  no  longer  needs. 

The  energy  an  electron  requires  to  move  to  a 
higher-energy  orbit  can  be  obtained  from  visible 
light,  ultraviolet  radiation,  X-rays,  or  the  radia- 
tions of  radioactivity.  A  rapidly  traveling  elec- 
tron can  serve  to  knock  an  orbital  electron  into 
a  higher  energy  shell.  So  may  heat.  Likewise,  in 
going  to  a  lower-energy  state,  an  electron  may 
give  up  energy  in  a  number  of  ways.  Lumines- 
cence occurs  when  electrons  that  have  been  ex- 
cited return  to  their  original  state  and  give  up 
excess  energy  in  the  form  of  visible  light. 

In  most  instances,  when  matter  is  acted  on  by 
some  form  of  energy,  not  just  electrons  but  whole 
atoms  are  stirred  up.  Stirred-up  atoms  can  be 
felt  as  heat;  the  substance  becomes  warm.  "Cold 
light"  is  generated  only  under  special  conditions, 
when  electrons  alone  rather  than  whole  atoms 
are  excited. 

Early  investigators  had  a  clue  to  what  these 
conditions  might  be.  Phosphors  like  barium  sul- 
fide—the  glowing  substance  chanced  upon  by  the 
Bologna  alchemist— luminesced  only  when  they 
were  impure.  As  soon  as  attempts  were  made  to 
"improve"  them  by  purification,  they  lost  the 
ability  to  give  off  light.  Evidently  the  impurities 
present  in  early  phosphors  had  some  part  in 
their  luminescence. 

The  mystery  was  solved  by  Wilson.  He  had 
no  particular  interest  in  phosphors,  but  his  pa- 
pers provided  an  explanation  of  their  behavior 
and  that  of  other  electronically  active  solids  as 
well.  Wilson  examined  what  would  happen  to 
an  electron  (i.e.,  a  bit  of  energy)  striking  a  solid. 
He  considered  first  a  perfect  crystal,  a  solid  with 
no  impurities  and  with  all  its  atoms  arranged  in 
perfect  regularity.  On  the  basis  of  the  quantum 
theory,  he  made  the  surprising  prediction  that 
the  energy  of  the  electron  would  be  transferred 
from  atom  to  atom  without  absorption  or  loss, 
so  long  as  the  energy  was  not  enough  to  excite 
the  crystal  atoms  (that  is,  raise  an  orbital  elec- 
tron to  a  higher-energy  shell  or  expel  the  electron 
from  the  atom  altogether). 

But  what  would  happen  in  a  crystal  contain- 
ing alien  atoms  or  impurities  which  interrupted 
the  spacing  of  the  parent  atoms?  Wilson  sug- 
gested that  the  energy  would  be  absorbed,  chiefly 
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at  the  sites  of  the  alien  atoms.  In  some  instances, 
the  absorbed  energy  would  simply  be  dissipated 
as  heat.  In  others— where  the  right  impurity  was 
mixed  with  the  right  parent  substance  in  the 
right  proportions— planetary  electrons  of  the 
absorbing  atoms  would  give  off  light  and  the 
material  would  be  a  phosphor. 

LEVERENZ    MAKES    TV  VISIBLE 

AS  I  S  often  the  case,  the  first  use  of  phos- 
phors did  not  wait  for  understanding  of 
what  they  are  or  how  they  work.  Radium-dial 
watches  and  clocks,  for  example,  appeared  soon 
after  radioactivity  researchers  discovered  that  a 
zinc  sulfide  or  zinc  silicate  phosphor  could  be 
made  to  glow  the  whole  night  through  by  adding 
a  minute  amount  of  radium.  But  widespread  use 
of  phosphors  had  to  wait  for  quantum  physics, 
since  most  natural  phosphors  give  off  little  light 
and  are  not  especially  useful.  Nearly  all  worth- 
while  phosphors  are  man-made;  before  they  could 
be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  what  they 
were. 

Understanding  came  at  just  the  right  moment 
to  launch  not  only  two  of  the  characteristic  in- 
ventions of  our  age  but  also  a  notable  scientific 
career.  The  inventions  were  TV  and  the  fluo- 
rescent lamp.  The  career  belongs  to  a  stocky, 
muscular  Chicago-born  chemist  and  one-time 
semi-pro  baseball  player  named  Humboldt  W. 
Leverenz. 

In  the  early  1920s— while  radio  was  still  in  its 
childhood— venturesome  radio  men  were  already 
seeking  to  push  beyond  radio  into  TV.  By  1925 
they  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  workable,  if 
clumsy,  means  of  broadcasting  a  TV  image.  The 
receiver  was  another  matter,  though.  The  diffi- 
cult} was  that  TV  receivers  need  a  source  of  light 
to  build  up  the  image,  and  it  must  be  a  light 
whose  brightness  can  be  quickly  varied,  or  the 
image  will  lack  detail. 

The  only  light  source  then  available,  the  ordi- 
nary electric  light  bulb,  could  not  be  varied  suffi- 
ciently rapidly  to  produce  a  decent  picture. 
Phosphors  excited  into  luminescence  by  an  elec- 
tron beam  were  possibly  an  alternative  to  the 
incandescent  light.  But  the  only  phosphors  then 
known  that  seemed  fast-acting  enough  were  the 
two  watch-dial  phosphors.  Both  were  feeble  and 
had  an  objectionable  green  color. 

The  task  of  finding  better  phosphors  was 
taken  on  by  Dr.  Leverenz,  who  had  just  come  to 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  from  Stan- 
ford University  and  study  in  Germany.  Leverenz 
began  by  attempting  to  improve  the  watch-dial 
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phosphors.  He  was  able  to  brighten  them  con- 
siderably, t  they  were  still  green.  Leverenz  and 
a  staff  oi  associates  thereupon  embarked  on  the 
systematic  preparation  of  new  phosphors*  Oyer 
the  next  decade  many  thousands  of  parent  and 
impurity  combinations  were  investigated.  Sev- 
eral hundred  proved  to  have  luminescent  prop- 
erties. Several  score  possessed  them  to  a  useful 
degree. 

One,  based  on  a  compound  of  zinc  and  the 
semi-metallic  element  germanium,  with  manga- 
nese as  the  activating  impurity,  provides  a  watch- 
dial  phosphor  that  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 
(Conventional  watch-dial  phosphors  have  a  use- 
ful life  of  only  ten  years  or  so.)  But  the  new 
phosphor  has  never  graced  a  watch  face:  for 
reasons  that  are  obscure,  no  watchmaker  has 
ever  taken  out  a  license  under  the  Leverenz  pat- 
ents. 

Another  Leverenz-developed  phosphor  prom- 
ised better  luck.  This  was  a  complex  salt  of  zinc 
and  beryllium,  again  with  manganese  as  impur- 
ity. The  zinc-beryllium-manganese  combination 
glows  brightly  from  green  to  red,  depending  on 
the  proportions  of  beryllium  and  manganese,  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  "hard"  (short-wave)  ultravio- 
let radiation.  When  joined  with  a  blue-emitting 
phosphor,  the  zinc-beryllium-manganese  phos- 
phor could  be  made  to  yield  a  brilliant  white 
light. 

Though  it  has  since  been  replaced  by  other 
phosphors,  because  of  the  danger  of  beryllium 
poisoning,  this  was  the  phosphor  that  put  the 
fluorescent  lamp  in  business.  A  fluorescent  lamp 
is  simply  a  mercury-vapor  ultraviolet  lamp 
(very  much  like  the  bathroom  sun  lamp)  in  a 
phosphor-coated  glass  tube.  The  ultraviolet  light 
(which  is  trapped  inside  and  which  you  couldn't 
see  anyway)  produces  the  light  yon  do  see  from 
the  phosphor  coat.  Fluorescent  lamps  yield  three 
times  as  much  light  per  watt  of  electricity  as 
incandescent  bulbs  and  appear  to  be  driving  the 
incandescent  bulb  from  nearly  all  fields  of  light- 
ing except  the  private  home. 

Leverenz  and  his  colleagues  also  found  several 
phosphors  that  glow  white  under  the  TV-tube 
electron  beam.  But  they  were  not  bright  enough 
for  practical  use.  In  the  end,  the  TV  problem 
was  solved  by  pairing  blue  and  yellow  phos- 
phors, a  combination  that  yields  white  light 
(though  blue  and  yellow  pigments  yield  green). 

The  development  of  phosphors  for  fluorescent 
lamps  and  TV  helped  pave  the  way  for  a  suc- 
cession of  other  devices.  One  is  radar,  which 
employs  a  special  type  of  "picture  tube"  to 
record  the  information  picked  up  by  the  radar 


signal;  another  is  color  television.  In  color  TV, 
phosphors  for  the  various  primary  colors  are 
activated  separately,  to  produce  colored  light 
and  a  colored  image  instead  of  the  monochrome 
image  of  black-and-white  TV.  But  the  most 
significant  recent  development  in  electronically 
active  solids  involves  another  class  of  solid  and 
a  different  sort  of  electronic  behavior.  This  de- 
velopment is  the  transistor. 

car  radios:  hearing  aids 

DURING  World  War  II,  radio  engineers 
of  the  Allied  and  Axis  sides  engaged  in  a 
race  to  perfect  a  variety  of  aircraft  detection 
and  navigation  radars.  In  order  to  detect  small 
objects  especially,  American  and  British  engi- 
neers began  experimenting  with  very  short  radio 
waves  as  radar  signals.  The  latter  involved  a 
number  of  formidable  practical  difficulties,  but 
only  one  concerns  us  here.  Vacuum  tubes  proved 
poor  detectors  of  the  desired  kind  of  radar  sig- 
nal. An  alternative  to  the  vacuum  tube  was 
needed.  It  was  found  through  a  re-examination 
of  the  device  that  had  ushered  in  radio,  the  old 
<  rystal  detector. 

The  crystal  detector  was  a  crystal  of  the 
mineral  galena  (lead  sulfide).  It  had  been  pretty 
good  at  detecting  radio  waves.  History  had 
passed  it  by  only  because  it  was  apt  to  go  dead 
w  ithout  warning.  Now,  in  the  1940s,  researchers 
were  armed  with  quantum  theorv  and  Wilson's 
ideas  about  what  happens  inside  solids  like  radio 
crystals.  They  discovered  not  only  why  the  old 
crystals  had  gone  dead  but  how  they  worked. 
The  crystal  was  an  electronically  active  impurity 
bearing  solid.  It  detected  radio  waves  (that  is,  an 
electric  current  was  generated  in  the  crystal 
when  radio  waves  passed  through  it)  by  means 
of  impurity  atoms  whose  electrons  could  be  set 
to  flowing  through  the  crystal. 

The  wartime  studies  produced  reliable  syn- 
thetic crystals,  used  in  radar  to  this  day.  They 
also  stimulated  an  extraordinary  prediction  by 
three  of  the  men  who  had  worked  on  the  crystal 
problems— W  illi. mi  Shocklev.  John  Bardeen,  and 
Walter  H.  Brattain  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories— that  materials  much  like  those 
used  in  the  new  crystal  radar  detectors  could  be 
made  to  amplify  an  electric  current.  Of  course, 
amplifying  electric  currents  is  jusi  whai  .1  vac- 
uum tube  does,  and  the  device  that  Dr.  Shocklev 
and  his  colleagues  foresaw  and  later  invented 
was  the  transistor,  the  revolutionary  successor 
to  the  \  ;i<  uum  tube. 

The  first  transistor  was  made  just  eight  and 
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a  hall  years  ago.  Transistors  are  now  being 
manufactured  at  a  rate  of  tens  of  millions  a  year. 
They  have  already  completely  displaced  vacuum 
tubes  From  hearing  aids,  large  electronic  calcu- 
lators, and  many  other  devices.  Novelty  items 
in  1955,  transistor  radios  will  be  standard  in 
1958  cars.  Transistors  are  delivering  rapidly  on 
their  promise  of  making  familiar  radio  and  elec- 
tronic devices  simpler  and  better,  and  of  making 
possible  many  that  were  too  complicated  to  be 
attempted  before. 

FAMILY    OF  GADGETS 

SO  FAR  ,  we  have  looked  at  just  two  solid- 
state  electron  processes  and  two  classes  of 
electronically  active  solids.  But  there  are  at  least 
several  solid-state  electron  processes  beside  those 
Ave  have  mentioned  (luminescence  and  the  flow 
of  impurity-atom  electrons).  Each  has  fathered  a 
sizable  family  of  devices,  and  will  rapidly  father 
more. 

A  number  of  substances  called  photo-conduc- 
tors, for  instance,  have  the  property  of  letting 
pass  very  small  electric  currents  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light;  and  a  number  of  other  materials 
(photo-emitters)  give  off  electrons  when  exposed 
to  light.  Photo-conductors  form  the  basis  of  the 
"electric  eye"  or  photo-electric  cell,  which  not 
only  opens  railroad  station  doors  but  grades 
fruit  and  vegetables,  rings  burglar  alarms,  tells 
photographers  how  to  set  their  cameras,  and 
helps  scientists  conduct  experiments.  Photo- 
emitters  are  the  "film"  that  picks  up  the  image 
in  TV  cameras. 

Another  important  class  of  electronically  ac- 
tive solids  contains  the  so-called  ferro-electrics, 
which  hold  an  electric  charge  (that  is,  they  store 
extra  electrons)  much  as  a  permanent  magnet 
stores  magnetism.  A  porcelain-like  ferro-electric 
material  is  employed  at  dozens  of  points  in 
today's  radio  and  television  sets.  Tomorrow,  be- 
cause they  are  compact  and  because  batteries  are 
essentially  devices  for  storing  electric  charge, 
ferro-electrics  may  provide  us  a  lightweight  stor- 
age battery.  Still  another  useful  group  of  elec- 
tronically active  solids  are  the  ferrites.  Electrons 
in  ferrites  can  be  lined  up  to  spin  in  the  same 
direction  by  placing  the  ferrite  material  in  the 
field  of  a  magnet.  That  makes  the  ferrite  a 
magnet,  too,  a  magnet  different  from  and  in 
many  ways  handier  than  magnets  of  iron  or  steel. 
Other  electronically  active  solids  convert  heat  to 
electricity  (the  thermo-electrics)  and  still  others 
change  electricity  to  coolth,  to  revive  a  useful 
word. 
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There  are  likewise  many  different  means  of 
bringing  about  solid-state  electron  processes; 
each  can  conceivably  produce  its  characteristic 
inventions.  For  example,  electroluminescence, 
the  property  of  phosphors  which  glow  when  an 
electric  current  passes  through  them,  has  already 
made  possible  decorative  effects  through  lighted 
panels.  Eventually  it  may  liberate  TV  from  the 
picture  tube  or  bring  us  one  of  the  most  badly 
needed  inventions  of  modern  times— an  electro- 
luminescent screen  that  would  give  night  drivers 
a  clear  picture  of  the  road  ahead. 

Not  long  after  development  of  the  transistor, 
in  addition,  it  occurred  to  colleagues  of  its 
inventors  that  an  electric  current  could  be  made 
to  flow  in  the  transistor  material  by  sunlight; 
and  it  occurred  to  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
investigators  that  this  could  also  be  accomplished 
by  bombardment  with  beta  radio-active  rays. 
The  latter  led  to  the  "atomic"  or  beta-ray  bat- 
tery, a  device  for  converting  radio-activity  di- 
rectly into  a  small  electric  current.  Then  came 
a  still  more  remarkable  instrument,  the  Bell 
Laboratories  solar  battery  for  generating  electric- 
ity from  sunlight.  Solar  batteries  are  already 
under  trial  as  power  sources  for  rural  telephones, 
weather  balloon  radio  transmitters,  and  other 
gear. 

The  accomplishments  of  electronically  active 
solids  and  their  futher  possibilities  extend  not 
only  to  the  externals  of  daily  life,  but  to  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  as  well.  For  some  time 
physicists  have  talked  of  generating  electricity 
directly  from  the  heat  of  atomic  energy,  without 
boilers,  turbines,  or  the  other  massive  machinery 
of  the  contemporary  power  plant  (either  atomic 
or  conventional).  One  idea  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed is  using  the  thermoelectric  effect— the  gen- 
eration of  an  electric  current  in  a  pair  of  dis- 
similar metals  joined  together  and  heated  at  the 
joint. 

Such  thermocouples  (as  they  are  called) 
are  widely  used  to  control  household  furnaces, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  yielded  enough  cur- 
rent to  be  practical  sources  of  electricity.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  a  woman  physicist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Maria  Telkes,  turned  up  thermocouple 
combinations  of  an  entirely  different  order  of 
efficiency,  capable  of  converting  at  least  several 
per  cent  of  heat  energy  into  current.  Dr.  Telkes' 
thermocouples  fall  only  a  little  short  of  the  effi- 
ciency needed  to  make  a  thermoelectric  atomic 
power  plant  a  serious  proposition.  Needless  to 
add,  her  thermocouples  are  prepared  from  elec- 
tronically active  solids. 
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Manners  and  morals  of  the  French 


CBS'  well-known  correspondent  in  Paris  tells 
why  Frenchmen — cynical  and  individualistic  to 
the  extreme — value  freedom  of  the  mind  above 
all  else  .  .  .  and  risk  survival  as  a  nation 
to  preserve  their  version  of  the  good  life. 

A FRENCHMAN  is  rarely  seen  drunk 
in  public  or  in  private  but  France  has  the 
highest  rate  of  alcoholism  in  the  world.  French- 
men are  fervent  patriots  but  they  invest  their 
money  abroad.  A  Frenchman  is  thrifty  to  the 
point  of  miserliness  in  his  private  family  affairs 
but  will  cheerfully  raid  the  public  Treasury  and 
laugh  at  constantly  mounting  national  deficits. 
A  Frenchman  prides  himself  on  his  logic  but 
turns  off  the  heating  system  exactly  on  March  21, 
the  first  official  day  of  spring,  even  though  it 
may  be  snowing  outside.  A  French  deputy 
delivers  fiery  speeches  in  Parliament  about  the 
vital  importance  of  putting  down  the  rebellion 
in  Algeria  and  then  votes  against  the  govern- 
ment's bill  for  increased  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of 
putting  down  the  Algerian  revolt.  All  the  French 
want  is  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace— yet  France 
has  been  at  war  longer  than  any  other  country. 

This  dualism  of  the  French  confuses  those 
who  do  not  distinguish  between  what  the  French 
practice  and  what  they  preach.  If  you  were  to 
believe  what  Frenchmen  say  you  would  be  con- 
vinced that  they  have  nothing  but  contempt  for 


their  politicians  and  are  totally  uninterested  in 
politics.  But  if  you  examine  the  results  of  na- 
tional elections  in  the  past  fifty  years  you  will 
discover  that  at  least  eight  out  of  ten  registered 
voters  in  France  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day, 
one  of  the  best  records  of  responsible  political 
action  in  the  Western  world.  And,  with  startling 
regularity,  the  voters  return  to  power  the  same 
men  and  the  same  parties  they  profess  to  hold  in 
contempt. 

The  reason  for  these  contradictions  between 
words  and  deeds  is  that  the  Frenchman  has  a 
horror  of  appearing  to  be  stupid  or  naive.  He 
hates  to  be  fooled  but  even  more  he  hates  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of. 
There  is  nothing  worse  that  can  happen  to  a 
Frenchman  than  be  "cocu,"  to  be  the  victim  of 
infidelity,  in  private  life  or  in  politics.  A  "cocu" 
is  more  to  be  scorned  than  pitied,  for  he  is  a  fool. 
Frenchmen  can  forgive,  even  admire,  a  clever 
knave  but  not  an  honest  fool.  Therefore  a 
Frenchman  plays  the  cynic,  pretends  to  believe 
in  nothing  and  in  no  one.  A  cynic  is  foolproof; 
that  is,  he  only  fools  himself,  which  is  less  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing. 

A  man's  fears,  like  his  hopes,  reveal  his 
basic  philosophy  of  life.  The  fear  of  looking 
foolish  is  the  negative  expression  of  a  posi- 
tive force  motivating  French  behavior:  the  cult 
of  intelligence  and  of  learning.  The  intellectual 
is  the  hero-type  of  French  contemporary  society. 

Each  nation  has  its  hero-type,  the  model  that 
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every  man  strives  to  emulate.  This  image 
changes  with  the  evolution  of  a  society.  In 
America  the  hero-type  has  been  successively  the 
frontiersman,  the  small-town  boy  who  made  good 
in  the  big  city,  the  self-made  man,  the  tycoon, 
and,  in  recent  years,  the  executive,  the  soft- 
spoken  but  forceful  man  of  distinction.  In 
France  the  hero-type  has  been  the  aristocrat,  the 
landed  gentry,  the  high  official,  and  currently  the 
intellectual.  He  may  be  a  professor  of  philosophy 
or  a  serious  novelist  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Franchise.  He  certainly  writes  front- 
page editorials  for  a  Paris  daily  newspaper,  and 
wears  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
may  even  be  a  politician. 


THE    LOGICAL    CAB  DRIVER 

FRENCH  intellectuals  participate  fully 
and  vigorously  in  the  nation's  political  life 
and  French  politicians,  in  return,  share  in  the  na- 
tion's intellectual  life.  Edouard  Herriot  is'  a 
distinguished  historian,  while  Gaullist  Jacques 
Soustelle  is  a  professor  of  anthropology.  Catholic 
writer  Francois  Mauriac,  a  Nobel  Prize  laureate, 
writes  a  weekly  political  diary  for  the  pro- 
Mendes-France  paper,  Express,  and  is  a  vitriolic 
critic  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  party.  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  and  Albeit  Camus,  two  of  France's  most 
famous  novelists  and  philosophers,  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  a  polemic  war  for  years,  ever 
since  Camus  split  with  the  "Stalinists"  among 
the  Communist  intellectuals.  Their  debate  has 
been  given  prominent  front-page  treatment  in 
the  press.  No  press  in  the  world  gives  as  much 
space  and  prominence  to  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical discussions  as  the  French. 

This  cult  of  intelligence  is  the  very  best  and 
the  very  worst  quality  of  the  French.  It  is  the 
force  that  has  created  in  France  the  most  adult, 
civilized,  and  literate  society  in  the  world.  It  is 
also  a  disease  rotting  that  society.  Intellectualism 
in  France  has  reached  a  point  of  intensity  and 
absurdity  similar  to  the  scholasticism  of  the 
monks  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  debates  in  Par- 
liament and  the  polemics  in  the  press  are  bril- 
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liant  and  inspiring  in  language  and  erudition 
but  have  about  as  much  relation  to  reality  as  a 
monkish  dissertation  on  the  number  of  angels 
that  could  stand  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  The 
Frenchman,  the  freest,  most  nonconformist 
thinker,  becomes  a  slave  to  his  own  dogma.  A 
French  statesman  once  said  he  would  rather  lose 
a  colony  than  compromise  a  principle.  By  rigid 
adherence  to  this  "principlism"  the  French  have 
succeeded  in  losing  most  of  their  colonies. 

This  "intellectualism"  of  the  French  is  found 
at  every  level  of  society.  The  cafe  waiter,  the 
taxicab  driver,  the  restaurateur,  the  so- 
called  "little  people"  of  France  are  the  most 
stimulating,  if  frequently  exasperating,  conver- 
sationalists in  the  world.  Of  them  all,  the  most 
anarchistic  and  voluble  is  the  taxicab  driver.  I 
deliberately  provoke  arguments  with  them— an 
easy  thing  to  do— to  see  what  they  will  say  next. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  discussions  in  cabs  one  re- 
mains in  my  memory  as  uniquely,  superbly 
French.  It  could  not  have  occurred  in  any  other 
country,  except  possibly  in  Brooklyn,  where 
there  exists  a  species  of  man  akin  in  spirit  if  not 
in  actual  form  to  the  French. 

It  was  midnight  in  Paris  and  we  were  rolling 
along  the  Quai  d'Orsay  toward  the  Avenue 
Bosquet,  where  I  live,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Seine.  As  we  came  to  the  Pont  Alexandre 
III  the  cab  slowed  clown,  for  the  traffic  light  was 
red  against  us,  and  then,  without  stopping,  we 
sailed  through  the  red  light  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  speed.  The  same  performance  was  repeated  at 
the  Alma  Bridge.  As  f  paid  the  driver  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  driven  through  two  red  lights. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  a  vet- 
eran like  you,  breaking  the  law  and  endangering 
your  life  that  way,"  I  protested. 

He  looked  at  me  astonished.  "Ashamed  of 
myself?  Why,  f  am  proud  of  myself.  I  am  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  have  no  desire  to  get  killed 
either."  He  cut  me  off  before  f  could  protest. 

"No,  just  listen  to  me  before  you  complain. 
What  did  I  do?  Went  through  a  red  light.  Well, 
did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  a  red  light 
is,  what  it  means?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied.  "It's  a  stop  signal  and 
means  that  traffic  is  rolling  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

"Half-right,"  said  the  driver,  "but  incomplete. 
It  is  only  an  automatic  stop  signal.  And  it  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  cross  traffic.  Did  you  see 
any  cross  traffic  during  our  trip?  Of  course  not. 
I  slowed  down  at  the  light,  looked  carefully  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  Not  another  car  on 
the  streets  at  this  hour.  Well,  then!  What  would 
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you  have  me  do?  Should  I  stop  like  a  dumb 
animal  because  an  automatic,  brainless  machine 
turns  red  every  forty  seconds?  No,  monsieur," 
he  thundered,  hitting  the  door  jamb  with  a  huge 
fist.  "I  am  a  man,  not  a  machine.  I  have  eyes 
and  a  brain  and  judgment,  given  me  by  God. 
It  would  be  a  sin  against  nature  to  surrender 
them  to  the  dictates  of  a  machine.  Ashamed  of 
myself,  you  say?  I  would  only  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  let  those  blinking  lamps  do  my  think- 
ing for  me.  Good  night,  monsieur." 

Is  this  bad,  is  this  good?  Frankly  I  no  longer 
am  sure.  The  intellectual  originality  of  the 
French  is  a  corrupting  influence  if  you  are  sub- 
jected to  it  for  long.  I  never  doubted  that  it 
was  wrong  to  drive  through  a  red  light.  After 
more  than  a  decade  of  life  in  Paris,  however,  I 
find  mv  old  Anglo-Saxon  standards  somewhat 
shaken.  I  still  think  it  is  wrong  to  drive 
through  a  stop  signal,  except  possibly  very  late 
at  night,  after  having  carefully  checked  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  cross  traffic.  After  all,  I  am  a 
man,  not  a  machine. 

Another  Frenchman  who  is  not  a  machine  is 
the  famous  Paris  restaurateur,  Roger  the  Frog. 

Roger  runs  La  Grenouille,  one  of  the  most 
popular  bohemian  restaurants  on  the  left  bank 
in  the  old  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris.  His  specialty 
of  course  is  frogs'  legs,  hence  his  sobriquet  "The 
Frog."  Physically,  however,  Roger  looks  more 
like  a  merry  little  squirrel.  Short,  wiry,  with 
bright  little  eyes  always  twinkling,  Roger  scurries 
among  his  clients,  chattering  like  a  chipmunk, 
never  pausing  for  breath  or  punctuation. 

His  usual  greeting  to  me,  in  rapid-fire  slangy 
Parisian,  goes  something  like  this:  "So  there  you 
are  looking  fatter  every  day  probably  lapping 
up  Normandy  cream  in  some  fancy  right-bank 
brothel  that  calls  itself  a  restaurant  what's  the 
matter  with  a  nice  calf's  head  vinaigrette  good 
for  the  stomach  and  something  else  lower  down 
too  how's  the  family  got  a  letter  today  from  Mike 
Bessie  and  Jackson  sent  socks  for  the  orphanage 
there's  no  table  go  behind  the  bar  help  yourself 
I'll  be  back  later." 

Late  at  night  when  the  crowd  has  gone  Roger 
has  time  to  sit  and  talk  with  you  over  a  glass  of 
jnirabelle.  It  is  then  that  you  get  to  know  Roger 
best— a  hard-working,  moral,  and  gentle  man.  He 
supports  an  orphanage,  devotes  much  of  his 
time  and  money  to  the  children,  and  is  con- 
stantly nagging  his  friends  and  clients  to  send 
gifts.  Roger  lives  a  full,  good  life,  has  made 
many  people  happy,  and  is  a  happv  man. 

His  attitude  toward  his  life  and  his  work  is 
typically  French.  It  tells  why  the  suicide  rate  in 


France  is  as  low  as  the  rate  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. I  heard  Roger's  personal  philosophv  one 
night  when  I  complained  that  his  restaurant 
was  closed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  just  when 
I  wanted  most  to  go  there.  I  told  him  he  was 
losing  a  lot  of  business. 

Roger  grinned  at  me:  "Losing  business,  am  I? 
And  what  the  devil  do  I  want  more  business  for? 
I'm  making  enough  money  now  to  take  care  of 
my  family  and  the  orphans.  More  business?  To 
pay  doctor  bills  perhaps.  Don't  you  think  I  need 
a  night  or  two  off?  You  think  you're  the  only 
old  rooster  who  wants  to  crow  on  Saturday  night? 
No,  my  friend,  weekends  I  don't  work.  You  can 
go  to  some  other  place  to  eat.  It  will  make  you 
appreciate  the  old  Grenouille  more  when  you 
come  back  to  us.  And  it  will  still  be  La  Gren- 
ouille, my  home,  to  receive  my  friends  and  not 
a  factory  for  manufacturing  meals  and  money." 

I  used  to  think  that  Roger  was  mad  but  now 
I  know  how  sane  he  is.  No  man  can  work  seven 
days  a  week,  therefore  if  Roger  were  to  keep 
La  Grenouille  open  on  weekends  he  would  have 
to  hire  a  maitre  d'hotel  to  run  it  for  him.  But 
that  would  be  unthinkable.  La  Grenouille  is 
Roger.  Without  his  lively  spirit  it  would  be  just 
another  restaurant.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
French  restaurants  from  others,  this  individual, 
personal  character  of  the  place,  the  people,  the 
cuisine.  It  is  part  of  the  mores  of  France,  a 
dynamic  element  of  French  folkways  and  cul- 
ture. A  restaurant  in  France  is  not  just  a  place 
to  swill  food.  Eating  is  not  just  a  necessary 
means  of  keeping  the  body  alive.  The  restau- 
rant and  the  cafe  are  the  true  community  centers 
of  French  life  and  the  process  of  eating  or  drink- 
ing in  France  is  a  social  ritual  which  permits 
the  warmest,  pleasante^t  human  contacts  in  a 
climate  of  intellectual  freedom  that  is  unique 
in  our  world.  Other  countries— America  and 
Britain  for  example— have  attained  political 
freedom— but  none  has  achieved  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  mind,  free  of  all  taboos  and  social 
frustrations,  of  the  French.  Their  horizons  are 
unlimited,  their  curiosity  insatiable.  Nothing 
that  is  human  is  strange  to  the  French. 

THE    CURIE  SISTERS 

TH  E  conflicts  of  faith  in  modern  France 
cut  across  all  lines  and  frequently  divide 
families  as  well  as  institutions  or  political  par- 
ties. One  of  the  most  poignant  stories  is  the 
story  of  two  sisters,  one  a  dedicated  democrat 
and  admirer  of  America,  the  other  a  pro-Com- 
munist married  to  a  man  who  played  a  major 
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role  in  the  Cold  War  on  the  Soviet  side.  Had 
these  sisters  been  just  ordinary  women  their  story 
would  have  been  only  a  vignette,  of  human 
interest  but  not  of  great  significance.  They 
were,  however,  very  extraordinary  women,  of 
world  stature,  and  the  tragedy  of  their  divergent 
ways  was  symbolic  of  the  tragic  divisions  that 
have  split  the  world.  The  story  of  Eve  and 
Irene  Curie  is  thus  a  story  for  our  times,  sym- 
bolic of  the  ideals  and  passions  that  can  inspire 
men  and  women  to  acts  of  heroism  and  nobility 
but  to  completely  incompatible  ends. 

I  "met"  Eve  Curie  long  before  I  ever  saw  her, 
as  did  millions  of  other  readers  of  her  book, 
Madame  Curie.  Her  sensitive,  graceful  style, 
her  warm  heart  and  fine  mind  were  all  evident 
in  her  tribute  to  her  mother.  Then  I  met  Eve 
Curie  in  person,  years  later,  in  a  jeep  on  a  road 
in  southern  France,  the  day  our  troops  landed  in 
the  invasion  of  Provence.  She  was  a  Free  French 
Army  lieutenant,  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  World  traveler, 
intimate  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Allied  coali- 
tion, such  as  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  de  Gaulle, 
she  was  a  brilliant  political  analyst. 

She  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  brilliant. 
From  the  crown  of  her  thick  black  hair  to  the 
tips  of  her  feet  she  was  a  perfectly  groomed, 
walking  advertisement  for  Paris  chic  and  charm. 
She  had  not  inherited  her  mother's  scientific 
genius— that  was  the  gilt  of  Madame  Curie  to 
her  first-born,  Irene— but  Eve  had  inherited  her 
mother's  looks,  humanity,  and  quick  wit. 

Eve  Curie  is  one  of  the  few  people  in  the 
world  ever  to  have  gotten  the  best  of  Churchill 
in  a  verbal  duel.  It  happened  just  after  the 
war  at  a  dinner  party  in  the  south  of  France. 
Churchill  had  been  expounding  his  postwar 
policy  on  the  dangers  of  Russia  and  the  need  for 
a  reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany. 
He  spoke  of  his  impatience  with  the  policy  of 
General  de  Gaulle.  Finally  Eve  interrupted 
Churchill  and  said: 

"Mr.  Prime  Minister,  if  you  can  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  forgive  the  Germans  can  you  not 
also  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  your  ally 
General  de  Gaulle?" 

Churchill  roared  with  laughter  and  said:  "I 
will  try,  my  dear,  I  will  try." 

After  the  liberation  of  France  Eve  Curie 
founded  the  paper,  Paris-Presse,  as  codirector 
with  another  close  friend  of  de  Gaulle,  Philippe 
Banes.  Some  years  later  she  sold  out  her  inter- 
est and  joined  the  international  staff  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  staff 
adviser  to  Lord  Ismay,  its  Secretary  General.  She 
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served  in  that  capacity  until  she  retired  from 
public  life  to  become  the  wife  of  an  American 
lawyer  economist,  Harry  Labouisse.  Labouisse 
had  been  chief  of  the  Marshall  Plan  Mission  to 
France  and  then  the  head  of  the  UN  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees. 

In  twenty-five  active  years  of  writing,  lectur- 
ing, publishing,  Avar  correspondence,  and  public 
service  Eve  Curie  made  many  friends  for  France; 
we  Americans  have  no  better  friend  anywhere 
than  this  great  Frenchwoman.  She  has  become 
an  American  citizen.  This  is  our  gain  but  not 
France's  loss,  for  Eve  Curie  is  French  and  where- 
ever  she  goes  she  carries  the  culture  and  genius 
of  France  with  her. 

Her  sister  Irene  was,  like  Eve,  a  brilliant, 
courageous  bearer  of  the  great  Curie  name,  yet 
in  every  other  respect  the  two  sisters  Avere  far 
apart.  Where  Eve  was  a  Gaullist,  Irene  was  pro- 
Communist.  Eve  was  chic  and  smart;  Irene  lived 
in  a  gray  chemist's  smock.  Eve  traveled  the  world 
and  mingled  with  the  mighty;  Irene's  world  was 
the  laboratory  of  the  Curie  Institute  and  she 
mingled  with  molecules  and  atoms,  whose  power 
was  less  visible  if  mightier. 

I  first  met  Irene  Curie  on  a  tennis  court  at 
her  house  outside  Paris.  I  had  gone  there  one 
weekend,  shortly  after  the  liberation,  to  inter- 
view her  husband,  Frederic  Joliot,  then  one  of 
the  leading  atomic  chemists  of  the  world.  I  was 
startled  by  her  appearance  when  she  came  out 
to  the  court  where  Joliot  was  playing  tennis 
with  some  of  his  students.  She  looked  so  old, 
so  tired.  Her  hair  was  stringy,  her  teeth  crooked 
and  dead.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was 
the  sister  of  Eve  Curie. 

No  one  knew  it  then  but  Irene  Curie  was  con- 
demned to  a  slow,  painful  death.  She  had  given 
her  life  for  science.  An  ampule  containing  radio- 
active elements  had  fallen  and  broken  in  her 
laboratory  in  1912.  Irene  Curie,  with  complete 
disregard  for  her  own  safety,  had  immediately 
thrown  swabs  over  the  liquid  and  mopped  it  up 
while  shouting  at  her  fellow  workers  to  run  for 
their  lives.  The  others  escaped,  saved  by  Irene 
Curie.  She  paid  the  ultimate  price  for  her 
heroism.  Radiation  penetrated  her  bones  and 
blood  cells.  She  died  in  1956.  The  genius,  the 
contribution  to  science  and  to  humanity,  of  Irene 
Curie  will  remain  as  a  symbol  of  the  best  of 
humanity  long  after  the  world  has  forgotten  the 
ugly  political  passions  of  our  times,  which  caused 
her  and  her  sister  Eve  such  anguish. 

Why  does  France  produce  so  infinite  a  variety 
of  individuals  as  the  Curie  sisters  and  Roger 
the  Frog?   It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that 
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the  French  are  individualists  and  that  it  is  their 
individualism  that  prevents  stable,  efficient  gov- 
ernment, saps  the  economy,  and  keeps  France 
divided  and  weak.  This  is  true  and  obvious 
but  what  is  rarely  examined  is  the  cause  ot 
French  individualism. 

Surely  individualism  is  not  a  biological  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  highly  unlikely,  I  would  guess, 
that  a  French  baby  sent  to  America  to  be  raised 
would  grow  up  to  start  a  new  political  party  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  No,  what  is  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  is  a  mistrust  of  all 
authority,  of  society  itself,  and,  above  all,  the 
conviction  that  a  man  must  count  only  upon 
himself  for  his  own  salvation.  The  French  do 
not  believe  in  the  commandment,  "Love  they 
neighbor."  They  say:  "Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  thy 
neighbor,  for  chances  are  he  is  up  to  no  good." 


HOW    TO    GET  ALONG 

FRENCHMEN  for  centuries  have  had  to 
fight  to  defend  their  homes,  their  property, 
their  freedom,  not  only  against  foreign  neigh- 
bors but  against  their  fellow  Frenchmen.  The 
extension  of  the  domains  of  the  Capetians  from 
the  Paris  basin  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps  was  not  a 
natural  expansion  but  a  man-killing  conquest  of 
peoples  and  territories  that  went  on  for  some 
eight  hundred  years,  punctuated  by  raiding  par- 
ties from  Africa,  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  The  most  cruel  of  all  wars— reli- 
gious and  civil  conflict— completed  the  ravages  of 
feudal  and  imperial  wars  that  set  Frenchmen 
against  Frenchmen.  Other  countries  have 
suffered  from  war  and  invasion,  of  course,  but 
none  has  the  bloody  history  of  the  French. 

The  French  are  ready  at  all  times  to  resist  or 
circumvent  authority.  I  recall  discussing  this 
"uncivic"  attitude  of  most  Frenchmen  with  some 
prominent  citizens  at  a  dinner  party  one  eve- 
ning, at  the  home  of  a  good  friend,  Jean 
Delcroix,  publisher  of  La  Terre  Notwelle. 
Among  the  guests  were  a  leading  art  dealer  of 
Paris  and  one  of  the  biggest  real-estate  operators 
of  France.  We  were  talking  about  the  defense 


mechanism  of  Frenchmen,  particularly  the  qual- 
ity described  by  the  French  word  "  dibrouillard" 
which  means  literally  the  ability  to  unscramble 
or,  figuratively,  someone  who  is  adept  at  cutting 
red  tape  and  getting  special  privileges. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  French- 
man of  any  standing  who  was  not  sufficiently 
debrouillard  to  have  the  special  "coupe-file 
blanc,"  a  white  police  pass  normally  given  only 
to  members  of  Parliament  or  special  officials  to 
facilitate  their  work.  Each  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
present  laughed  and  pulled  a  coupe-file  blanc 
out  of  his  pocket.  Not  one  of  them  was  entitled 
to  have  it.  Furthermore,  each  of  those  men  con- 
sidered himself  to  be,  and  was,  a  solid,  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  They  were  also,  however,  expert 
unscramblers.  You  have  to  be  to  live  in  France. 
It  is  France's  equivalent  of  Britain's  "muddling 
through"  and  America's  "getting  along." 

This  is  what  is  really  meant  by  the  term 
" incivisme ,"  which  is  more  a  lack  of  civic  con- 
sciousness than  bad  citizenship.  Frenchmen, 
who  always  resisted  taxes,  accepted  compulsory 
military  service  long  before  American  or  British 
statesmen  dared  propose  conscription  for  their 
peoples.  The  French  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  nation  and  its  government,  and  in 
many  ways  this  is  a  healthy  distinction.  A  man's 
ultimate  loyalty  is  to  the  flag  and  to  the  republic 
for  which  it  stands,  and  not  to  any  particular 
incumbent  administration.  This  has  always 
been  the  traditional  American  creed,  with  occa- 
sional deviations  in  times  of  fear.  It  is  also 
the  traditional  French  philosophy  of  loyalty, 
with  less  frequent  deviations,  for  no  administra- 
tion is  in  office  long  enough  in  France  to  test 
the  public's  loyalty. 

If  we  Americans  had  had  the  same  experience 
of  government  as  the  French  we  might  well 
react  the  same  way.  British  historian  Phillip 
Williams  put  it  neatly  in  his  excellent  book 
Politics  in  Post-War  France:  "The  French,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  are  the  prisoners  of  their  past  and 
the  outside  observer  must  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  attitude  of  Spinoza:  'Do  not  laugh,  do  not 
weep,  try  to  understand.'  " 

BAD  MANNERS 

AM  A  J  O  R  word  of  warning  to  all  foreign 
visitors:  do  not  use  an  elevator  in  Paris. 
If  you  are  a  resident,  then,  of  course,  you  will 
be  obliged  eventually  to  do  as  the  French  do 
and  play  the  dangerous  elevator  game.  The 
game  is  played  with  one  or  two  elevators,  gen- 
erally one,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  as  many  as  two 
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elevators  in  any  French  building. 
The  playing  field,  that  is  the  ele- 
vator cabin,  is  an  average  si/e  of  one 
square  foot,  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
small  closet,  but  some  are  very  big, 
large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as 
four  people,  if  all  four  of  them 
are  slim. 

The  field  is  open,  that  is  the  ele- 
vator is  suspended  on  thin  wire 
cables  in  an  open  shaft.  Each  floor 
landing  has  an  iron,  openwork  grille, 
so  it  is  possible  to  put  your  hand 
through  the  grille  and  push  the  ele- 
vator door  open  as  it  comes  to  your 
landing. 

This  move  breaks  the  electric  cir- 
cuit and  stalls  the  elevator  at  your 
level,  preventing  it  from  going  on 
up  to  someone  on  a  higher  floor.  My 
office  is  on  the  sixth  floor,  which  puts 
me  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  game,  for  peo- 
ple on  intermediate  floors  are  able  to  "steal"  the 
elevator  before  it  gets  to  me.  My  only  counter- 
move  is  to  wrench  open  the  grille  gate  on  my 
floor,  which  also  breaks  the  circuit.  This  is 
known  as  a  deadlock.  The  elevator  remains  on 
the  lower  floor,  suspended  between  the  two 
broken  circuits.  Each  contestant  then  stands 
tensely,  one  hand  on  the  up  button,  the  other 
on  the  circuit  breaker.  The  trick  is  to  be  able 
to  close  the  circuit  simultaneously  with  your 
opponent  but  then  to  break  it  again  as  soon  as 
the  elevator  is  exactly  on  your  landing.  It  is 
considered  bad  form  for  a  loser  to  wrench  his 
gate  open  when  the  winner  is  already  in  the 
elevator  and  moving  between  floors.  However, 
bad  form  is  part  of  the  game  and  many  are  the 
times  that  I  have  been  stuck  between  floors  by 
a  poor  loser.  When  that  happens  you  either 
shout  until  someone  closes  the  open  door  or  you 
ring  the  alarm  button  to  call  the  janitor.  This 
occurs  on  the  average  of  about  once  a  month. 
On  other  days  you  get  stuck  in  the  elevator  by 
accident  rather  than  by  spite,  for  the  elevators  in 
France  break  down  every  tenth  trip. 

The  deterioration  of  public  manners  and 
morals  has  been  in  process  throughout  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  largely  a  result  of  wars 
and  inflation,  which  sap  morale  and  destroy  the 
traditional  virtues  of  honesty,  hard  work,  and 
thrift.  In  France,  the  process  seems  to  have  gone 
on  more  rapidly  and  more  profoundly  than  in 
other  countries.  This  is  partly  because  the 
French  have  been  the  storm  center  of  the 
Western  world,  partly  because  their  native  indi- 


vidualism and  anarchy  lend  them- 
selves more  to  public  bad  manners, 
and  partly  because  the  legend  of  "la 
politesse  fran^aise"  leads  one  to  ex- 
pect something  better  from  the 
French  than  the  way  they  behave  in 
public. 

Most  of  my  French  friends  admit 
that  the  state  of  public  manners  and 
morals  is  a  disgrace,  and  "something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it,"  but  they 
resent  it  when  foreigners  point  this 
out.  Normally  I  would  not  be  so 
smug  as  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge 
of  French  conduct.  However,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  a 
reporter  of  French  affairs  if  I  were 
to  ignore  this  important  aspect  of 
national  life. 

There  are  signs,  moreover,  that 
the  French  are  beginning  to  do 
something  about  stopping  the  decline  in  man- 
ners. One  day  in  1954  the  Prefect  of  Police 
of  Paris,  Andre  Dubois,  decreed  the  outlaw- 
ing of  the  horn.  Until  then  the  city  of  Paris 
had  been  deafened  daily  by  the  raucous  ca- 
cophony of  angry  claxons.  The  horn  was  used  by 
most  motorists  as  a  substitute  for  the  brake. 
Many  Frenchmen,  who  normally  would  never  do 
anything  so  vulgar  as  shout,  became  bellowing 
fishmongers  in  traffic.  Everyone  complained  of 
the  noise,  but  seemed  to  assume  that  the  other 
fellow  was  the  guilty  one. 

Prefect  Dubois  decided  to  test  the  manners 
and  civic  pride  of  his  fellow  Parisians  by  making 
it  illegal  to  blow  a  horn  at  any  time.  To  every- 
one's astonishment  Paris  became  the  city  of  celes- 
tial silence  overnight.  No  one  blew  his  horn, 
not  even  women  drivers.  As  if  by  magic  every 
motorist,  while  still  violating  all  other  laws  and 
procedures,  suddenly  decided  to  comply  with  the 
restriction  on  the  horn.  That  was  almost  three 
years  ago  and  not  a  horn  has  blown  in  Paris  since. 

The  horn-choking  experiment  indicates  per- 
haps that  what  the  French  need  is  courageous 
leadership  and  a  sense  of  self-interest  in  obeying 
the  law.  I  would  suggest  that  the  place  to  begin 
the  task  of  creating  a  sense  of  community  spirit 
among  the  individualistic  French  is  in  the 
schools.  Of  all  the  institutions,  of  all  the  influ- 
ences upon  French  life,  the  one  I  believe  to  be 
most  responsible  for  the  lack  of  community 
spirit  that  divides  the  French  people  and  weak- 
ens their  government  is  the  educational  system. 

A  sense  of  community  with  others  is  not,  I 
suspect,  a  "natural"  human  instinct.     I  have 
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EVENING  FLIGHT 


IT  WAS  almost  time  for  the  evening  flight, 
and  Jeff  walked  along  the  Lake  Erie  beach 
near  the  water's  edge  where  the  sand  was  hard, 
and  the  late  sun  threw  a  long  shadow  in  front 
of  him.  A  boy  of  eleven,  he  walked  slowly, 
hands  in  his  blue  jeans'  pockets,  his  new  tennis 
shoes  leaving  waffle-prints  in  the  wet  sand  be- 
hind him.  After  a  while  he  looked  up  and 
stopped.  He  saw  Black  Jack  shuffle  out  of  the 
sand  dunes  farther  up  the  beach.  Black  Jack 
dropped  his  burlap  sack  of  empty  pop  bottles 
on  the  sand  and  peered  around.  He  saw  Jeff 
and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  low  sun. 

The  boy  and  the  old  beachcomber  stood  on 
the  sand  looking  at  each  other.  Jeff  took  his 
hands  from  his  pockets  and  rubbed  them  on  his 
jeans.  He  was  frightened.  If  Ken  and  Jimmy 
were  with  him  he  would  not  be  afraid,  but  there 
was  no  one  at  all  on  the  beach,  nothing  but 
the  gulls  curling  over  the  water.  Jeff  didn't 
believe  the  stories  he  had  heard  about  Black 
Jack  putting  children  in  the  burlap  sack  and 
carrying  them  off  to  his  shack  down  in  the 
marsh.  Jeff  didn't  believe  that  story  or  the  others 
Ken's  father  had  told  him,  but  he  was  still  afraid 
of  the  old  man. 

Black  Jack  kept  peering  at  him  from  under 
his  hand.  Jeff  thought:  "I  won't  leave.  I  want 
to  go  to  the  bridge  and  see  the  birds.  I'll  just 
stand  here  and  Hip  stones  and  maybe  he  won't 


recognize  me.  If  he  comes  down  the  beach  I 
can  run  and  I  can  beat  him  back  to  the  park, 
and  if  he  goes  up  the  beach  I  can  wait  a  while 
and  go  on  to  the  bridge." 

Jeff  picked  up  a  small  flat  stone  from  the 
sand  and  flipped  it  out  on  the  water,  using  only 
his  wrist.  The  stone  sailed  flat  and  bounced  off 
the  water  and  sailed  and  bounced  again  and 
again.  The  low  sun  turned  the  waves  bright  and 
silvery  and  Jeff  couldn't  see  the  stone  fly  in  the 
glare  until  it  hit  and  made  a  splash  of  spray.  He 
pretended  to  look  for  another  stone  then,  watch- 
ing the  beachcomber  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye.  He  saw  Black  Jack  pick  up  his  sack  of 
bottles  again  and  sling  it  over  his  shoulder  and 
go  shuffling  up  the  beach. 

"He  didn't  recognize  me,"  Jeff  thought. 
"That's  good.  I  can  still  go  to  the  bridge  now 
and  see  the  flight." 

Jeff  stayed  by  the  water's  edge  until  Black 
Jack  had  gone  farther  up  the  beach,  then  fol- 
lowed slowly  so  that  he  wouldn't  catch  up.  Black 
Jack  moved  along  taking  his  time,  looking  on 
the  sand  for  empty  soda-pop  bottles  and  things 
bathers  had  Left  during  the  day.  Jeff  saw  him 
lean  over  to  pick  something  from  the  sand  and 
put  it  in  the  burlap  sack.  "1  wish  he  would 
hurry,"  Jeff  thought.  "I'll  miss  them  if  I  don't 
get  to  the  bridge  soon." 

After  a  while  the  old  man  passed  the  point 
where  the  path  to  the  bridge  came  out  of  the 
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dunes  onto  the  beach,  and  when  the  boy  reached 
it  he  ran  in  among  the  dunes,  not  afraid  now 
th.it  Black  Jack  couldn't  see  him.  He  ran  along 
the  faint  sandy  path,  dodging  twisted  driftwood 
logs  until  he  reached  the  grass  meadow  that 
skirted  the  marsh.  He  followed  the  meadow  to 
the  line  of  willow  trees  and  went  down  among 
them,  stooping  low  under  the  heavy-hanging 
branches.  He  parted  the  branches  and  came  out 
onto  the  old  wooden  footbridge  that  crossed  a 
neck  of  the  marsh. 

Jeff  walked  onto  the  bridge  and  climbed  up 
on  the  wide  handrail  and  sat  on  it,  swinging 
his  legs  over  the  dark  water.  "I'm  in  time,"  he 
thought.  "They  haven't  started  yet."  He  looked 
out  across  the  low  dunes  to  the  lake  lying  like 
hammered  silver  in  the  sun.  "The  flight  won't 
start  until  the  sun  is  almost  on  the  water,"  he 
thought.  He  pushed  his  brown  hair  back  from 
his  eyes  and  watched  the  swallows  spinning  over 
the  marsh,  and  thought  about  how  he  had  first 
found  the  bridge  and  watched  the  evening  flight. 

TWO  weeks  before,  Jeff  had  moved  from 
the  city  to  the  little  shore  village  on  the 
lake.  A  few  evenings  ago  his  new  friends,  Ken 
and  Jimmy,  asked  him  to  go  to  the  beach  with 
them.  Jeff's  mother  didn't  want  him  to  go  be- 
cause of  the  things  she  had  heard  about  the  old 
man  who  lived  in  the  marsh  and  prowled  the 
beach  in  the  evening. 

"He's  filthy,"  she  said.  "I  saw  him  down  at 
Morrow's  grocery— he'd  brought  in  a  sack  of 
bottles  to  get  the  deposit  refunds.  He's  the 
filthiest  thing  I've  even  seen  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  near  that  man."  But  Jeff's  father  said 
that  he  could  go  if  he  w^as  careful. 

So  he  and  Ken  and  Jimmy  went  to  the  beach 
and  they  saw  Black  Jack  there  and  teased  him. 
After  they  ran  away  from  him  they  walked  along 
the  water's  edge  looking  for  stones  and  shells. 
Moving  ahead,  Ken  picked  up  something  from 
the  sand,  then  called  for  them  to  come  look  at  it. 
He  held  a  small  piece  of  driftwood,  smoothed 
and  shaped  by  the  waves  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
knife— like  a  pirate's  dagger.  Jeff  wanted  the 
dagger,  but  Ken  said  that  he  wTas  going  to  sand 
it  and  paint  it  silver  like  a  real  dagger.  And 
when  they  walked  back  down  the  beach  Ken 
wore  it  stuck  in  his  belt,  draping  his  hand  care- 
lessly over  the  hilt. 

The  next  night  Jeff  went  back  to  the  beach 
to  see  if  he  could  find  another.  Ken  and  Jimmy 
had  gone  to  the  movies,  so  he  went  alone.  He 
walked  up  the  beach  for  a  long  way,  much 
farther  than  they  had  gone  the  night  before,  and 
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he  watched  the  sand  closely  for  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood shaped  like  a  dagger,  but  he  found 
nothing.  Then  he  came  upon  the  faint  path 
leading  back  through  the  dunes,  and  wondering 
where  it  led,  he  followed  it  to  the  bridge. 

He  had  sat  on  the  rail,  just  as  now,  and  then 
the  flight  began,  with  all  the  world  yellow  in 
the  sunset  and  the  small  dark  birds  flying  in 
thousands  up  the  marsh.  He  watched  it  until 
dusk  and  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  It  Avas  better  than  African  movies,  better 
than  circuses,  better  than  anything. 

SOMETHING  dimpled  the  water  of  the 
marsh  and  a  ring  swelled  out  across  the 
dark  smooth  surface  and  rippled  against  cat- 
tail stems.  Jeff  wondered  what  had  clone  it. 
Then  a  rustling  sound  came  from  the  willows. 
Jeff  looked  at  the  green  band  of  trees  and  stif- 
fened. 

Black  Jack  shuffled  out  of  the  willows  onto 
the  bridge.  The  burlap  sack  of  bottles  clinked  as 
he  set  it  on  the  footboards.  Black  Jack  peered 
down  the  bridge  and  saw  Jeff.  "Hello,  boy,"  he 
said.  His  voice  was  hard. 

Jeff  sat  frozen  still  on  the  rail  and  didn't 
answer.  He  stared  at  Black  Jack.  The  old  man's 
face  was  red,  with  wrinkles  black-lined  with  dirt. 
His  long  gray  hair  was  matted  over  his  ears  and 
hung  down  from  beneath  his  smashed  hat.  Red 
eyes  looked  out  from  under  thick  gray  eyebrows. 
He  wore  baggy  trousers  and  a  dark  and  greasy 
suit  coat  ripped  at  the  shoulder.  He  had  old 
and  horny  hands.  Black  Jack  leaned  against  the 
rail  and  looked  down  the  marsh. 

Jeff  sat  unmoving  on  the  rail.  "I  wonder  if  I 
ought  to  run?"  he  thought.  But  if  he  ran  clown 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  he  would  come 
out  into  the  marshes  and  he  was  afraid  he 
would  get  lost  or  fall  into  the  quicksand  Ken 
said  was  there.  And  he  couldn't  get  to  the  beach 
end  of  the  bridge  without  passing  Black  Jack. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  old  man  but  he  didn't  want 
to  leave  and  miss  the  flight.  "Maybe  he  won't 
know  me."  Jeff  thought.  "I  hope  he  doesn't 
remember  me." 

They  had  teased  Black  Jack  when  he  came 
shuffling  along  the  sand  looking  for  bottles. 
They  ran  up  the  beach  before  him  and  found 
some  bottles  by  a  burned  out  campfire.  They 
waited  until  the  old  man  got  almost  to  them, 
then  they  threw  the  bottles  far  out  into  the 
waves.  Jeff  wanted  to  stop  them,  but  Ken  ran 
near  the  old  man  and  screamed  at  him,  "You're 
a  tramp!  You're  a  dirty  tramp!"  Then  Ken 
pulled  out  his  slingshot  and  picked  up  a  pebble 
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from  the  sand  and  snapped  it  away.  It  hit 
Black  Jack  in  the  shoulder  and  he  dropped  the 
sack  of  bottles  and  started  to  chase  Ken,  halt 
running,  half  shuffling  in  the  soft  sand.  They 
all  ran  then,  down  the  long  beach  near  the 
water's  edge  until  the  old  man  was  just  a  small 
black  shape  behind  them. 

Suddenly  Black  Jack  stepped  away  from  the 
bridge  rail  and  pointed  out  toward  the  lake. 

"Look  there,"  he  said. 

Jeff  looked  up.  Two  specks  cracked  down 
over  the  marsh  and  Hashed  high  above  the 


bridge.  At  the  east  end  of  the  marsh  the  ducks 
banked  and  turned  and  came  back  low  over  the 
bridge,  wings  straining  against  the  air,  heads 
out  straight  on  long  necks.  They  slid  out  across 
the  bright  water  of  the  lake  into  the  sun.  The 
boy  and  the  old  man  shaded  their  eyes  with 
their  hands  and  watched  them  until  they  were 
gone. 

"Them's  mallards,"  Black  Jack  said. 
"I  know  it,"  Jeff  lied.  "Anybody  knows  mal- 
lards." 

Black  Jack  took  off  his  hat  and  ran  his  hand 
through  his  matted  gray  hair.  Then  he  looked 
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at  Jeff,  who  was  staring  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"You  ever  been  here  before,  boy?" 

"Sure,  I've  been  here  lots  of  times.  I've  been 
all  through  these  marshes." 

It  was  only  the  third  time  he  had  been  there. 
There  was  the  first  night  and  then  last  night 
when  he  had  asked  his  father  to  go  with  him  to 
the  bridge.  He  tried  to  tell  his  father  about  the 
flight,  but  his  father  was  reading  the  paper  and 
he  said  he  was  too  tired  to  walk  all  that  way 
down  the  beach.  "Why  don't  you  take  Ken- 
neth?" his  father  said.  "And  you  be  careful 
about  that  old  tramp  who  lives  down  there  in 
the  marsh.  1  don't  want  you  going  near  him." 
Jeff  didn't  want  to  take  Ken  somehow.  He 
didn't  think  Ken  would  like  the  place  he  had 
found,  but  he  did  take  him,  finally. 

"Hey,  boy,"  Black  Jack  said.  "Ain't  you  one 
of  them  kids  who  was  pestering  me  the  other 
night?"  Jeff  sat  stiffly  on  the  rail  and  looked  at 
the  old  man's  horny  hands  and  the  big  burlap 
sack  curled  on  the  footboards.  "Ain't  you  one 
of  them  kids?" 

"No.  I  never  bothered  you.  I've  never  seen 
you  before." 

Black  Jack  shuffled  a  few  steps  closer  and 
peered  at  the  boy  with  his  small  red  eyes.  Jeff 
gripped  the  rail  and  bit  down  on  his  lip.  "Do 
you  know  that  tow-headed  ldd?  Ken,  his  name 
is." 

"No.  No,  I  don't  know  him." 

"Well,  that  kid's  no  good.  I  better  not  ever 
get  my  hands  on  him.  He'll  be  sorry  if  I  do." 

Black  Jack  rubbed  his  hands  on  his  dirty 
trousers  and  leaned  against  the  rail  again. 

Jeff  relaxed  his  grip  on  the  rail  and  sucked  in 
a  deep  breath.  When  he  had  brought  Ken  to 
the  marsh  the  night  before  to  show  him  the 
flight,  Ken  stamped  on  the  bridge  and  shook  it 
and  tried  to  break  off  a  section  of  the  rail,  and 
Jeff  began  to  wish  that  he  had  come  alone. 
Later,  after  the  flight  began,  Jeff  looked  over  at 
Ken  standing  spread-legged  with  his  slingshot 
pulled  back  the  length  of  his  arm.  "Hey!"  Jeff 
cried,  but  the  sling  snapped  and  one  of  the  birds 
dropped  from  the  flock  and  fell  softly  onto  the 
water.  The  small  brown  bird  floated  slowly 
down  beneath  them  with  its  still  wings  stretched 
out  on  the  smooth  water  and  its  head  turned 
sideways  on  the  neck,  one  veiled  eye  gazing 
up  at  them. 

"Here,"  Ken  said,  holding  out  the  sling,  "You 
want  to  get  one?" 

"No."  Jeff  watched  the  dead  bird  swing  in 
slow  circles  on  the  water.  "Don't  shoot  any 
more,  all  right?" 
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And  ken  didn't  shoot  any  more,  but  the 
evening  was  spoiled  for  Jeff,  so  this  night  he  had 
come  to  the  bridge  alone. 

Black  Jack  was  fumbling  in  the  deep  pockets 
of  his  old  coat.  He  brought  out  something 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  He  sloughed  the 
paper  off  and  took  out  a  thick  meat  sandwich. 
He  broke  it  in  two  and  held  one  of  the  halves 
toward  Jeff.  "You  want  a  piece  of  samwich, 
boy?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  Jeff  said.  "I'm  not  hungry." 

The  old  man  shrugged.  He  ate  one  of  the 
halves  of  the  sandwich,  stuffing  it  into  his  mouth 
and  licking  his  fingers  afterward.  Then  he  took 
a  chunk  of  the  meat  from  the  other  half  and 
dropped  it  into  the  water  below  the  bridge.  The 
water  swirled  and  splashed  and  the  meat  was 
gone.  Jeff  stared  at  the  rippling  water.  Black 
Jack  looked  at  him  and  grinned. 

"What  was  it?"  Jeff  whispered. 

"Bass,"  Black  Jack  said.  "There's  big  uns  in 
here.  Watch  now."  He  broke  another  piece 
from  the  sandwich  and  dropped  it  into  the 
water.  The  swirl  and  splash  again,  and  the  meat 
was  gone.  "If  you  stand  right  here  above  'em," 
he  said,  "you  can  see  'em  in  the  water." 

Jeff  hesitated,  then  climbed  down  from  the 
rail  and  walked  slowly  down  the  bridge.  A 
few  feet  from  the  old  man  he  stopped  and 
looked  over  the  rail.  His  mouth  opened  in 
surprise.  Two  heavy  dark  shapes  coasted  in  slow 
circles  in  the  brown  water  below  him.  Black 
Jack  dropped  another  piece  of  meat.  Jeff  saw 
one  of  the  shapes  circle  near  the  floating  meat, 
saw  the  muscle-banded  tail  snap  and  the  sudden 
Hash  and  swirl  of  the  strike.  Black  Jack  dropped 
another  piece  and  this  time  the  other  fish  struck. 
Jeff  stood  on  the  bottom  rail  and  leaned  out 
to  watch  the  two  long  shadows  cruising  in  the 
dark  water. 

"Hey!"  Black  Jack  said.  "You  be  careful  you 
don't  fall  in  there,  boy."  He  held  out  the  rest 
of  the  sandwich  toward  Jeff.  "Here,  boy.  You 
want  to  feed  'em  some?" 

"No."  Jeff  stepped  down  from  the  rail.  "They 
aren't  anything.  They're  just  old  fish." 

He  moved  back  down  the  bridge  a  few  feet 
and  leaned  against  the  rail  and  looked  out  across 
the  dunes  to  the  lake.  The  sun  almost  touched 
the  waves.  The  flight  would  begin  soon,  Jeff 
thought.  He  wished  that  Black  Jack  would  leave. 
If  he  stayed  he  would  spoil  it. 

"If  you  find  something  really  nice,"  the  boy 
thought,  "you  want  to  tell  somebody.  You  want 
somebody  to  see  it  with  you  and  talk  about  it  a 
little  bit  afterward.  But  if  you  do  tell  somebody 
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they  either  don't  come  like  my  father  or  they 
spoil  it  like  Ken,  so  it's  better  not  to  tell  any- 
body and  just  watch  it  by  yourself." 

Black  Jack  scratched  himself.  "Birds'll  start 
coming  up  the  marsh  pretty  soon  now,"  he  said. 
"The  sun  is  almost  on  the  water,  so  they'll  start 
pretty  soon,  and  you  never  seen  so  many  birds." 

"There's  not  so  many,"  Jeff  said.  "I've  been 
here  lots  of  times.  This  place  isn't  much." 

"Well,  maybe  it's  not,"  the  old  man  said.  "I 
always  thought  this  was  a  pretty  nice  place,  but 
I  guess  there's  plenty  of  places  I  ain't  ever  been." 

"Why  can't  he  leave  and  not  spoil  it?"  Jeff 
thought.  He  remembered  some  of  the  things 
that  his  father  and  Ken's  father  had  said  about 
Black  Jack.  Ken's  father  said  that  he  was  a 
worthless  old  tramp  and  the  sheriff  should  get 
lid  of  him  because  the  villagers  didn't  like  to 
let  their  children  go  down  to  the  beach  alone 
with  him  always  prowling  around. 


BLACK  Jack  took  a  dark  old  pipe  from 
the  pocket  of  his  coat  and  dipped  it  full 
from  a  cracked  leather  tobacco  pouch.  He  struck 
a  big  wooden  match  on  the  rail  and  lit  the  pipe. 
He  puffed  out  smoke,  then  suddenly  pointed 
down  the  marsh  with  his  pipestem. 

"Here  they  come,  boy.  Here  come  the  first  of 
them." 

Jeff  looked  down  the  marsh  and  saw  a  group 
of  specks  grow  into  flying  birds  and  whir  in 
across  the  water.  They  passed  low  on  straining 
wings  over  the  man  and  the  boy  on  the  bridge. 

Another  flock  spun  out  of  the  cattails  and 
then  another  and  another.  The  low  sun  cut 
across  the  marsh  and  the  world  of  the  marsh 
turned  butter-yellow  in  the  evening  light.  The 
north  wind  came  in  from  the  lake  and  moved  in 
the  sweeping  branches  of  the  willows  and 
rustled  them,  and  the  tall  poplars  standing  down 
the  marsh  spun  their  silver  leaves  in  the  sunset. 
The  flocks  of  small  brown  birds  came  up  out  of 
the  cattails  and  up  out  of  the  marshland  and 
they  filled  the  air  with  the  rush  of  their  soft 
wings  and  the  high,  thin  sound  of  their  voices. 
The  flocks  became  larger  and  joined  together 
and  joined  again  and  passed  in  streaming  hun- 
dreds above  the  bridge. 

The  old  man  moved  down  the  bridge  and 
leaned  against  the  rail  at  Jeff's  side.    The  boy 
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looked  at  him,  then  looked  back  to  the  flight. 
"What  are  they?" 

"Red-wings."  the  old  man  said.  "I  call  'em 
that,  but  it  don't  matter  much  what  the  name  is." 

"But  they  are  brown."  the  boy  said.  "The 
wings  aren't  red  at  all." 

"Them  is  just  the  mother  birds.  The  mothers 
and  the  voting  'uns.  The  fathers  got  red  on  the 
wings,  but  thev  left  alreadv.  Gone  South  for 
the  winter.  These'll  go  too,  pretty  soon  now." 
He  pointed  into  the  streaming  flocks  with  his 
pipestem.  "Watch  them,  boy,"  he  said.  "Watch 
them,  how  they  race  the  sun." 

Jeff  looked  up  again.  There  were  flocks  no 
longer,  just  a  great  river  of  flying  birds  thrum- 
ming up  out  of  the  marsh  and  whirring  over 
the  bridge  on  soft  dark  wings.  Jeff  sat  on  the 
rail  with  his  legs  over  the  brown  water  and 
smelled  the  strong,  rich  smell  of  the  old  man's 
pipe,  and  he  saw  the  swallows  cutting  and  skim- 
ming over  the  smooth  water  and  whisking 
through  the  cattail  clumps.  He  watched  a  pair 
of  teal  drop  from  high  against  a  tower  of  clouds 
on  fire  in  sunset  and  rifle  in  across  the  lake  and 
over  evening-yellow  dunes  and  all  the  yellow 
burlap  land  of  cattails  and  marsh  grasses.  And 
above  the  lake  gulls  turned  on  long,  bent  wings 
against  the  sun  and  dropped  to  the  glittering 
waves. 

The  sun  was  almost  gone  behind  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  the  marsh  turned  from  yellow 
into  gray  and  only  the  tall  poplars  glittered 
yellow  and  silver  down  the  last  seconds  of  the 
dav.  And  the  rushing  stream  above  him  became 
flocks  again  and  the  flocks  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  as  they  strained  up  out  of  the  dusk.  The 
grav  line  of  night  moved  up  the  yellow  and 
silver  of  the  poplars  and  then  it  reached  the  top 
and  the  yellow  and  silver  were  gone  and  out 
across  the  lake  the  sun  was  gone  and  in  the 
air  the  birds  were  gone,  and  the  air  was  empty 
and  quiet. 

The  boy  and  the  old  man  on  the  bridge  were 
silent.  The  old  man  drew  on  his  pipe  and  blew 


the  smoke  out  into  the  air:  the  boy  swung  his 
legs  and  looked  down  at  the  water  below  them. 

"I  wonder  where  they  all  go?"  he  said. 

"To  find  some  place  to  sleep,  some  place  to 
spend  the  night,"  the  old  man  said.  "I  don't 
know  where  they  go,  exactly,  but  I  like  to  watch 
them  here  at  evening  when  they  fly  the  marsh. 
Look  there,  boy.  There's  the  first  bat.  You  see 
him?" 

Jeff  saw  the  bat  spin  and  turn  above  the  cat- 
tails on  quick  wings.  "He's  fast,"  Jeff  said. 
"I  didn't  know  they  were  so  fast.  I've  never  seen 
one  before." 

They  stayed  on  the  bridge  for  a  while,  watch- 
ing the  bat,  then  the  old  man  knocked  out  his 
pipe  against  the  rail. 

"Be  dark  pretty  soon,  boy.  You  want  to  walk 
back  down  the  beach  with  mer" 

Jeff  looked  at  the  old  man  and  hesitated  for 
a  moment.  Then,  "No,"  he  said.  "I  don't  go 
home  along  the  beach.  I  go  across  the  bridge 
and  through  the  marshes.  I  don't  care  about  the 
dark  anyway." 

"All  right,  boy.  If  you  can  find  your  way. 
Good  night  now." 

The  old  man  shuffled  back  down  the  bridge 
and  picked  up  his  clinking  sack  of  bottles,  then 
went  down  into  the  willows  and  was  gone.  Jeff 
sat  on  the  rail  with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and 
looked  down  at  the  water.  He  sat  there  for  a 
while  and  then  he  climbed  down  and  went  off 
the  bridge  and  through  the  willows.  He 
crossed  the  meadow  and  went  in  among  the 
dunes.  He  walked  slowly  along  the  path,  his 
hands  jammed  down  in  his  pockets.  When  he 
reached  the  beach  he  saw  something  dark  and 
shiny  half  buried  in  the  sand.  He  stopped  and 
kicked  at  it  with  his  tennis  shoe,  then  reached 
down  and  picked  it  up.  He  held  it  in  his  hand 
and  stood  there  looking  at  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  he  looked  up,  and  he  ran,  ran  down 
the  long  beach  in  the  dusk  after  the  small  dark 
figure  far  ahead  of  him,  holding  the  bottle  to 
his  chest. 
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WHAT  CORRUPTED 

TEXAS? 


Like  most  everything  else  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  its  scandals  come  in  king-size  ...  its 
lobbyists  are  the  most  arrogant  and  some  of 
its  officeholders  have  the  itchiest  palms. 
A  report  on  how  far  the  public  morality  has 
decayed — and  its  prospects  for  recovery. 

TH  E  pink  granite  state  capitol  of  Texas 
spread-eagles  over  the  top  of  a  grassy  knoll 
in  the  center  of  Austin,  a  green,  tranquil  city 
that  rises  in  easy  stages  from  the  valley  of  the 
Texas  Colorado.  Here  Texans  have  buried  their 
heroes  and  built  their  monuments;  here  are  the 
laws  passed;  here  live  the  Governor  and  his  lady 
in  their  white  colonial  mansion. 

But  here  also  is  as  sick  a  "sickly  weal"  as  there 
is  in  the  Union.  About  half  a  million  Texans 
have  lost  money  in  bankrupt  Texas  insurance 
companies.  The  collapse  of  a  hybrid  bank-like 
firm  in  which  150,000  people  had  invested  with 
state  approval  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sion and  the  attempted  suicide  of  the  company 
president.  At  least  half-a-dozen  state  senators 
and  one  congressman  have  been  implicated  in 
highly  suspicious  "fee"-taking. 

What  must  surely  be  the  most  wide-open 
lobby  in  America  moves  into  Austin  every  two 
years  to  entertain  and  coerce  the  men  who  write 
the  laws.  Bribery,  cajolery,  pheasant  hunts, 
Mexican  vacations,  airplane  junkets  to  the  Ken- 
tucky horse  races,  bus  junkets  to  the  border 
brothels— you  name  it,  the  legislators  have  had  it. 

The  Texas  myth  is  thus  substantially  rein- 
forced. We  have  the  best  scandals  as  well  as 
the  best  liars  the  wildest  lobbyists  as  well  as  the 
wildest  outlaws,  the  richest  state  officials  as  well 
as  the  richest  oilmen. 


Last  year,  in  the  logical  climax  of  the  most 
blatant  of  the  scandals,  Bascom  Giles,  the  Texas 
land  commissioner  for  many  years,  entered  the 
state  prison  at  Huntsville,  convicted  of  agreeing 
to  accept  bribes  totaling  $74,000  and  conspiring 
to  steal  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
state  through  his  control  of  the  veterans'  land 
program.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  Giles  first  proposed  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  to  help  veterans  buy  land  through  the 
state  by  providing  them  loans  at  low,  long-term 
interest  rates.  Now  and  then,  however,  Giles 
would  make  a  deal  with  a  land  promoter.  As 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Land  Board  he  would 
authorize  state  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
from  the  promoter  at  an  outrageously  high  price 
in  return  for  a  slice  of  the  promoter's  profit. 
Then,  acting  for  the  state,  he  would  re-sell  the 
land  in  smaller  tracts  to  individual  veterans,  who 
had  agreed  with  the  promoter  in  advance  to 
sign  the  necessary  purchase  papers  (sometimes  in 
return  for  anything  from  a  set  of  false  teeth  to 
$300).  Allan  Shivers,  then  Governor,  and  his 
Attorney  General  John  Ben  Shepperd  were  co- 
members  on  the  board  with  Giles,  but  they 
explained  copiously  that  they  were  not  looking 
when  Giles  carted  off  the  greenbacks. 

WHO    WORKS    FOR  WHOM? 

WHILE  it  was  the  most  overt  of  the  Texas 
scandals,  the  Giles  case  was  in  some  ways  the 
least  illuminating.  For  the  others  helped  show 
the  deterioration,  not  only  of  the  public 
morality,  but  of  the  public  identity.  The  very 
forms  of  government  have  been  corrupted.  In- 
stead of  the  "conflict  of  interest"  of  an  occasional 
adviser  in  Washington,  the  government  in 
Austin  harbors  entire  agencies  which  act  from 
an  identity  of  interest  with  the  industries  they 
are  charged  to  regulate.   In  certain  crucial  re- 
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spects,  government  has  become  corporate;  or,  it 
is  at  one  with  the  private  controls. 

The  Texas  government  even  enforces  mo- 
nopoly conditions— especially  in  oil  and  in- 
surance—that wonld  be  illegal  if  they  weren't 
required  by  state  law.  The  Railroad  Commis- 
sion regulates  the  oil  industry,  as  well  as  certain 
utilities.  In  the  state  which  produces  almost 
half  the  oil  output  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
legal  offense  to  pump  more  oil  from  your  well 
than  the  Commission  permits.  The  refineries 
tell  the  Commission  how  much  they  want,  and 
within  narrow  limits  that  is  what  the  Commis- 
sion authorizes.  If  the  Commission's  "allow- 
ables" exceed  what  the  refineries  will  accept,  the 
pipelines  simply  refuse  to  buy  the  excess  from 
the  wells  ("pipeline  proration"  is  the  Texas 
euphemism  for  restraint  of  trade).  In  direct 
consequence,  Texas  wells  produce  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  oil  which  the  Commission 
admits  could  be  taken  safely  and  wisely  from 
the  standpoint  of  underground  conservation. 
Texas  politicians  join  oil  company  spokesmen 
in  fighting  foreign  imports  to  protect  the  high 
prices  that  result.  The  state  government  thus 
performs  services  for  the  industry  that  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  work  of  a  cartel's  pro- 
duction-control division. 

The  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission, 
William  Murray,  has  divested  himself  of  some 
oil  interests,  but  he  is  still  in  the  oil-drilling 
business.  His  company  actively  solicits  drilling 
contracts  from  the  oil  companies.  He  appears  to 
see  no  conflict  of  interest  in  this  situation,  al- 
though he  is  a  member  of  a  commission  which 
has  enough  control  over  industry  practices  to 
make  differences  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  com- 
pany's annual  income. 

The  oil  industry  has  an  awesome  power  over 
the  candidacies  of  the  men  who  seek  high  office 
in  Texas.  The  new  Governor,  Price  Daniel, 
whose  present  oil  and  gas  views  parallel  those  of 
the  industry,  recently  not  only  denied  saying  he 
didn't  want  oil  money  in  his  political  campaigns, 
he  added  he  didn't  see  how  anyone  could  get 
elected  in  Texas  without  it.  When  the  Texas 
County  Judges  and  Commissioners  Association 
convened  in  Austin  in  November  1955,  the 
arrangements  committee  listed  on  the  face  of  the 
program  consisted  of  twenty-one  oil  and  gas 
executives  and  one  lawyer. 

Such  single-industry  domination  of  the  politics 
of  a  great  state  has  implications  for  the  nation 
as  well  as  for  state  government.  The  Texas  dele- 
gation in  Washington  very  nearly  sold  the  coun- 
try the  Fulbright-Harris  bill  to  raise  natural-gas 


prices  to  millions  of  American  families.  The 
Texas  delegation  effectively  defends  the  oil  "de- 
pletion allowance,"  a  special  privilege  of  a  mag- 
nitude enjoyed  by  no  other  industry  in  the  coun- 
try. Thus  the  United  States  is  subsidizing  a  class 
of  multimillionaires  and  at  least  one  billionaire 
who  oppress  the  political  life  of  their  own  state 
and  extend  their  influence  into  half  the  other 
states  of  the  Union. 

INSURANCE    GOES  BROKE 

NEXT  to  oil  and  gas,  insurance  is  the 
state's  most  important  industry.  Here 
again  government  is  an  agent  of  industry.  The 
Insurance  Commission  permits  Texas  firms  to 
charge  high  premiums,  and  sets  minimum  (note, 
minimum)  premiums  in  the  $400,000,000-a-year 
casualty-insurance  area.  This  is  monopoly  pricing 
where  there  isn't  even  a  monopoly  to  enforce  it. 
An  established  South  Texas  insurance  man  said: 
"All  this  Texas  insurance  is  stacked  against 
the  consumer,  but  my  agency  doesn't  clip  them 
any  more  than  anywhere  else.  Besides,  I  can't 
charge  less;  I'd  be  breaking  the  law." 

Appearing  before  a  committee  of  the  State 
Senate,  Insurance  Commissioner  J.  Byron  Saun- 
ders should  not  have  been  surprised  when  Sen- 
ator Wardlow  Lane  of  Center,  a  man  of  mod- 
erate political  views,  said  to  him:  "They  [the 
insurance  companies]  helped  create  an  agency 
here— more  or  less  subject  to  their  influence— to 
do  indirectly  what  they  can't  do  directly.  You 
see  they  use  you  to  set  up  a  monopoly." 

The  Commission  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
public  against  shaky  companies,  but  an  advised 
source  estimates  conservatively  that  half  a  mil- 
lion Texans  have  invested,  either  in  stock  or 
policies,  in  the  fourscore  Texas  insurance  com- 
panies that  have  gone  broke  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  Four  insurance  examiners,  one  of 
them  the  chief  examiner  and  another  the  super- 
vising examiner,  were  fired.  In  an  impending 
civil  suit,  they  are  variously  charged  with  accept- 
ing "a  paid  apartment,"  a  radio,  meals,  deer 
hunts,  and  "other  gifts"  from  officials  of  General 
American  Casualty,  a  now  bankrupt  insurance 
company  with  57,000  policyholders  and  creditors. 
The  suit  also  charges  them  with  willfully  violat- 
ing their  duties  by  declaring  this  company  sol- 
vent when  they  knew  it  was  insolvent,  after 
which  it  continued  in  business  two  more  years. 

Insurance  commissioners  have  accepted  such 
favors  as  a  vacation  in  Mexico  City,  airplane 
flights  to  Hawaii,  Las  Vegas,  Miami,  and 
Havana,  and  hotel-suite  dining  layouts.  In  every 
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instance  the  benefactors  were  executives  of  in- 
surance firms  the  commissioners  were  supposed 
to  be  regulating. 

Finally  jarred  into  statewide  reforms  by  the 
failure  of  U.S.  Trust  &  Guaranty,  the  bank- 
like  firm  that  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  com- 
missioners struck  upon  a  solution  in  the  new 
Texas  tradition.  With  the  warm  approval  of 
then-Governor  Allan  Shivers,  they  ordered  that 
a  "state  audit"  of  every  Texas  insurance  firm 
be  conducted  by  private  accountants  who  were 
chosen,  hired,  and  paid  by  the  companies  them- 
selves. 

The  Lone  Star  State"  has  also  become  known 
as  "The  Loan  Shark  State"  because  of  the  loan 
shops  that  line  the  shoddier  commercial  streets 
of  most  of  the  cities.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  con- 
stitutional interest  maximum,  but  the  Legisla- 
ture has  literally  legalized  "credit  insurance,"  a 
subterfuge  now  widely  used  by  the  sharks  to 
multiply  their  profits  on  small  loans. 

Early  last  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  credit- 
insurance  rates  the  Insurance  Commission  was 
enforcing  legalized  total  annual  charges  on  small 
loans  of  more  than  NO  per  cent.  Two  leading 
"credit-insurance"  companies,  The  Bankers 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  and 
The  Home  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany, both  of  Dallas,  took  in  .121  million  over  a 
four-year  period;  they  had  given  $18  million  of 
this  to  the  loan  companies  (as  "commissions") 
and  paid  all  claims  with  $1.3  million. 

The  commissioners  (among  whom  was  a 
former  credit-insurance  executive)  held  a  day- 
long hearing  and  piously  announced  a  10  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  rates.  They  also  announced 
that  changes  in  the  regulations  will  further  re- 
duce the  lenders'  profits.  But  the  state  is  still 
legalizing  usury  instead  of  prohibiting  it.  What's 
more,  citizens  who  appealed  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  relief  found  that  their  complaints 
were  being  turned  over  to  a  committee  of  leaders 
of  the  small-loan  industry. 

This  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the  state 
resembles  an  assembly  of  trade  associations,  or— 
as  Mussolini  would  have  called  it— a  corporate 
state.  The  State  Bar  originates  and  directs  the 
prosecution  of  its  malfeasant  and  nonconformist 
members  in  the  courts.  Most  of  the  state  profes- 
sion-regulating agencies  are  supported  by  license 
fees  on  the  professions.  Even  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission's oil  and  gas  production  control  work  is 
financed  by  an  earmarked  tax  on  the  industry. 
One  oilman  sent  in  a  complaint  about  a  com- 
mission employee,  noting  that  he  and  other  oil- 
men had  complained  before  and  concluding: 
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"It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  he  has 
been  retained  in  face  of  such  dissatisfaction.  We 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  are  entitled  to  the  best  service  obtain- 
able." 

Even  the  concept  of  the  public  utility  is  weak- 
ened in  Texas.  Railroads  are  not  required  to 
provide  passenger  service  that  will  accommodate 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity.  About  125 
passenger  train  runs  have  been  discontinued 
since  1950;  you  can't  even  take  a  train  from 
Austin,  the  capital,  to  Houston,  the  largest  city 
in  the  South.  The  state  does  not  regulate  electric 
light  and  power,  -water  utilities,  or  intrastate 
telephone  rates.  (A  phone  call  from  Austin  to 
Texarkana,  Texas,  costs  a  dollar,  but  a  call 
across  the  state  line  to  Texarkana,  Arkansas, 
costs  only  75  cents.) 

In  a  system  which  makes  so  little  distinction 
between  public  and  private  functions,  it  has 
come  to  pass  naturally  that  many  officials  per- 
form both  at  the  same  time.  Jesse  fames,  the 
state  treasurer  for  many  years  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Banking  Board  which  passes  on  new 
bank  charters,  did  not  support  the  formation  of 
a  bank  in  South  Austin  when  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank  on 
the  other  side  of  town.  The  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Parks,  Andrew  Howsley,  is  also 
the  principal  oil  lobbyist  in  Austin  and  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Midcontinent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association.  Until  late  last  year,  Sam 
Neathery,  Gulf  Oil's  lobbyist  in  Austin,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Legal  Ex- 
aminers. R.  C.  "Doc"  Lanning  accepted  510,000 
for  lobbying  ("legal  work")  for  the  now  bank- 
rupt U.  S.  Trust  &  Guaranty  Co.  while  he  was 
still  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

In  1947  James  Taylor,  a  state  senator  from 
Kerens,  accepted  a  job  as  public-relations  direc- 
tor for  the  Texas  Manufacturers  Association. 
When  a  representative  called  him  "the  Senator 
from  the  T.M.A.,"  he  replied  that  his  opinions 
were  the  same  as  the  T.M.A.'s  so  he  didn't  see 
that  it  made  any  difference.  (In  January  1949, 
however,  he  resigned  the  T.M.A.  job  because,  he 
explained,  he  had  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.) 

Flips  by  high  state  officials  on  private  com- 
pany airplanes  are  so  commonplace  they  were 
written  off  by  one  Texas  columnist  as  most  likely 
a  permanent  custom,  "things  being  the  way  they 
are."  Governor  Shivers  admitted  his  frequent  use 
of  industry  planes,  especially  a  Tennessee  Gas 
Company  DCS,  although  he  rode  a  lot  of  them. 
Railroad  Commissioner  Murray  recalls  a  recent 
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flight  by  all  the  commissioners  aboard  a  Phillips 
plane  and  other  (lights  for  commission  personnel 
in  planes  owned  by  Magnolia  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  Attorney 
General  John  Ben  Shepperd  flew  to  an  out-of- 
state  conference  in  a  Humble  Oil  plane;  one  of 
his  favorites  was  owned  by  a  San  Antonio  money 
lender. 

HOW    TO    BECOME    A  "SUCCESS" 

MANY  bright  young  men  who  ascend 
rapidly  in  the  Legislature  find  themselves 
rocketing  right  out  of  it  into  jobs  as  lobbyists. 
Last  year,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Jim  Lindsey 
of  Texarkana,  helped  ram  through  a  state  gaso- 
line sales  tax  increase.  While  still  Speaker,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Texas  Good  Roads 
Association,  which  lobbies  for  higher  gasoline 
sales  taxes,  but  before  the  present  Legislature 
convened  he  gave  up  the  job  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Democrats'  state  executive  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  Austin  lobbyists  unblushingly 
asserts  that  when  he  was  acquiring  status  in  the 
Legislature,  his  principal  motive  was  to  get  his 
present  sinecure  with  oil  and  gas  interests.  Five 
of  the  nine  other  speakers  of  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  since  1939  have  become  Aus- 
tin lobbyists. 

In  the  Legislature  with  which  Texas  has  been 
afflicted,  bribery,  "retainer  fees,"  and  free  load- 
ing and  junketing  with  lobbyists  are  openly 
rationalized.  This  or  that  senator  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "the  loan  shark  senator,"  "a  rail- 
road man,"  "an  oil  senator,"  "a  TIPRO  man," 
as  though  the  senate  were  a  corporate  assem- 
bly, as  perhaps  it  could  be  called. 

The  Texas  lobbyists  inform,  from  their  points 
of  view,  of  course;  but  their  basic  methods  are 
flattery,  favors,  political  contributions,  and, 
sometimes,  bribery.  The  object  is  to  obligate  the 
legislator  if  possible,  compromise  him  if  he  can't 
be  obligated,  befriend  him  if  he  can't  be  com- 
promised, and  defeat  him  if  he  can't  be  be- 
friended. If  he  shows  signs  of  apostasy  on  crucial 
issues  like  labor,  taxation,  or  spending,  it  is 
broadcast  in  his  home  district  that  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous radical.  His  campaign  funds  dry  up. 
He  and  his  family  are  ostracized  from  much  of 
the  social  life  of  the  session.  Thus  the  lobby  in 
Texas  is  brutal;  it  is  paid;  it  is  serious;  and  it  is 
sovereign. 

Even  so,  its  circus-style  methods  can  be 
diverting. 

During  the  last  session,  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  authorize  the  Railroad  Commission  to  set 


minimum  (note  again,  minimum)  prices  on 
natural  gas.  Even  though  it  was  clothed  respect- 
ably as  a  conservation  measure,  some  gas-pipe- 
line companies,  perversely  convinced  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  them,  dis- 
approved of  it. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  the  lobbyists  for 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Company  were 
positively  inspired.  They  decided  to  fly  a  dozen 
of  the  bill's  house  opponents  to  Kentucky  for  a 
weekend  at  the  horse  races.  As  the  company 
plane  took  off,  the  proponents  persuaded  the 
house  to  meet  the  next  day  for  a  vote.  But  word 
was  flashed  to  the  sportsmen  on  the  wing,  and 
the  plane  touched  down  at  Lexington  and  re- 
turned in  time  for  the  vote  the  next  morning. 

"Mistuh  Speakuh,  do  you  know  when  post 
time  is?"  "Are  the  hosses  still  at  the  post,  Mistuh 
Speakuh?"  needled  gleeful  proponents.  "All 
right,  let's  have  order,  membuhs,"  gaveled 
Speaker  Lindsey.  That  afternoon,  the  spoil- 
sport uprising  quelled,  the  undaunted  dozen  flew 
back  to  the  races.  Even  so,  the  daily  press  did 
not  mention  the  affair.  "It's  not  our  kind  of 
story,"  said  a  wire-service  man. 

Each  December,  oil,  chemical,  banking,  hotel, 
and  other  interests  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  below 
Houston  finance  "the  Governor's"  annual  duck- 
hunt  for  senators  and  executive  officials  only. 
The  guests  proceed  down  the  Neches  River  on 
the  Texas  Company's  yacht,  Ava,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Vanderbilts  and  is  a  sumptuous 
craft.  Arriving  at  the  intracoastal  marshes  of  the 
Port  Arthur  Hunting  Club,  the  senators  and 
officials  (usually  including  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor)  board  motor  launches  and 
chug  off  into  the  morning  mists.  They  are  trans- 
ferred to  airplane  boats  and,  for  the  last  few 
miles,  marsh  buggies.  Finally  relocated  in  shoot- 
ing boats,  they  fire  away  at  the  ducks  (which 
"darken  the  sky,"  one  senator  says). 

Last  December,  a  quorum  of  the  senate 
attended.  Legislation  is  never  discussed.  But  you 
make  friends. 

In  1953  the  Corpus  Christi  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce invited  the  entire  Legislature  down 
(planes  for  the  senators,  buses  for  the  representa- 
tives) for  its  booster  "Buccaneer  Days."  One 
representative  remembers:  "Royal  entertainment. 
The  single  men  were  well  provided  for  with  any- 
thing under  the  sun.  ...  It  was  a  horrible  temp- 
tation." 

In  the  long  run  the  free  meals  and  the  gratui- 
ties arc  as  effective  ;is  the  junkets.  "They  keep 
you  full  and  sleepy,"  said  one  representative. 
"You  find  yourself  thinking:  'But  damn!  He's 
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been  so  nice  to  me!'"  said  another  of  them. 

Dining  the  1955  session,  for  instance,  perma- 
nent suites,  complete  with  feedbags,  were  main- 
tained by  the  Texas  Medical  Association  and  the 
Brewers'  Institute.  ("Sometimes  so  many  mem- 
bers file  through  here  they  ain't  no  food  left  for 
the  lobbyists,"  said  beer  lobbyist  Homer 
Leonard.)  Legislators  could  get  free  whiskey 
and  beer  from  the  unions  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
lobbies.  Daily  meals  were  provided  by  the  rail- 
roads, Lone  Star  Gas,  and  an  oil  association, 
while  the  Phillips  lobbyist,  Tom  Dyer,  offered 
the  senators  an  elaborate  repast  once  a  week. 
There  is  also  the  daily  round— lobbyists  collaring 
legislators  at  the  noon  and  late  afternoon  ad- 
journments. Lobbyists  caught  eating  with  each 
other  too  often  are  in  danger  of  becoming  laugh- 
ing stocks. 

One  of  the.  most  potent  lobbyists  in  the  state 
is  Ed  Clark  of  Looney,  Clark,  and  Moorhead. 
Clark,  a  pleasant  but  elusive  personality  com- 
plete with  Southern  drawl,  says  a  lobbyist  should 
want  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman  and  true  to 
his  trust,  just  like  everybody  else.  As  for  reports 
about  bribery,  well:  "There's  got  to  be  both  a 
giver  and  a  receiver.  When  a  man  goes  sour  up 
here,  why  I  know  it  .  .  ."  (he  snaps  his  fingers) 
".  .  .  usually  before  the  man  that  compromised 
him.  It's  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  young  man 
to  come  up  here." 

The  only  way  to  find  out  just  how  dangerous 
has  been  to  ask  legislators  on  the  record,  but 
with  a  promise  not  to  use  their  names,  what  they 
know  about  the  practice  of  bribery.  A  senator 
said  outside  the  senate  chamber  late  one  after- 
noon that  a  lobbyist  offered  him  four  SI 00  bills 
for  his  "filing  fee"  (which  was  S50).  Again,  he 
said,  he  had  a  sudden  and  heavy  financial  set- 
back, and  upon  his  arrival  at  his  office  the  next 
morning— to  quote  him  directly— 

"There  were  eleven  of  them  [lobbyists]  lined 
up  waiting  for  me,  and  every  one  of  them  prac- 
tically with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  wanted 
to  help  me  with  expenses— all  of  them  offered 
me  money,  except  one.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  stopped  him  before  he  could." 

NICE    TO    BE    A  LAWYER 

ANOTHER  senator  told  how  a  colleague 
kept  badgering  him  to  find  out  what  a 
certain  group  had  paid  him  for  his  vote  on  a 
bill.  Finally  the  senator  told  him  in  jest  that 
the  sum  had  been  either  $1,500  or  S2,000. 
"What!"  the  inquiring  senator  exclaimed. 
"Why,  they  only  gave  me  $500!" 
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Said  a  third  senator,  who  was  later  implicated 
for  taking  "legal  fees"  from  an  insurance  com- 
pany: "They  sort  of  dangle  this  stuff  out  in 
front  of  you.  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  principal  devices  for  keeping  sen- 
ators associated  with  industrial  interests  is  the 
retainer  system.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
senators  are  lawyers.  A  weekly  newspaper  polled 
the  legislators  on  the  system  last  session,  and  the 
average  estimate  of  those  responding  (59  of  the 
181  members)  was  that  60  per  cent  of  the  sen- 
ators are  on  permanent  retainer  fees  from  vari- 
ous interests.  It's  been  enough  to  revive  the  story 
about  the  old  man  who  was  sitting  in  the  gallery 
at  Albany  listening  to  a  young  New  York  legis- 
lator whip  himself  into  a  passion  on  behalf  of 
some  big  interest.  The  old  man  shook  his  head 
and  remarked: 

"There  goes  another  young  senator  learning 
to  distinguish  a  fee  from  a  bribe." 

In  the  ruins  of  bankrupt  insurance  and  invest- 
ment companies  have  been  found  many  a  charred 
but  decipherable  chit  recording  some  senator's 
clandestine  "legal  fee."  To  confine  the  matter  to 
a  single  company,  when  U.  S.  Trust  &  Guaranty 
went  bankrupt,  it  became  public  information 
that  A.  B.  Shoemake,  the  company  president  who 
later  put  a  bullet  in  his  head,  had  paid  nine 
senators  sums  ranging  from  SI 50  to  SI 0,000. 
Senator  Carlos  Ashley  of  Llano  took  $10,000  in 
cash  just  before  and  during  the  session  at  which 
he  was  Shoemake's  floor  leader  for  legislation 
protecting  the  bizarre  U.  S.  Trust  operation. 
And  another  senator,  who  took  S3,600  from 
Shoemake,  had  also  accepted  SI  1,500  from 
veterans'  land  promoters.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  if  one  infirm  insurance  company 
can  get  nine  senators  on  its  payroll,  how  many 
can  the  oil  industry  get? 

Proportionally  fewer  house  members  have 
been  compromised,  but  the  house  has  had  its 
share  of  bribery.  One  member  said:  "In  a  dis- 
cussion about  a  bill,  several  members  who  had 
been  asked  to  introduce  it  said  it  was  understood 
that  it  came  with  S500  annexed  to  it. 

"You  got  an  original,  two  copies,  and  a  check. 
That  bill  has  been  introduced  .  .  .  and  passed 
the  house." 

One  representative  said  he  had  been  offered 
$5,000  for  a  key  tie-breaking  vote  in  committee. 
Said  another:  "They've  tried  to  entice  me  with 
tips  on  the  oil  business  .  .  .  good  ones." 

One  of  the  most  respected  conservative  mem- 
bers sat  at  his  desk  one  evening  and  shook  his 
head.  "A  member  came  to  me,"  he  said,  "and 
told  me  that  he  was  handling  a  controversial 
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bill,  and  that  eighteen  members  of  the  house  had 
come  up  to  him  and  offered  him  support  for 
anything  from  $50  to  $2,500.  .  .  .  One  of  'em 
wanted  a  boat." 

But  the  game  is  played  with  rules.  When  a 
friend  first  arrived  in  the  house  chamber  as  a 
new  member,  a  lobbyist  gave  him  this  advice: 

"If  you  ever  sell  a  vote,  vote  that  way.  If  any- 
thing will  ruin  you  up  here,  it's  not  keeping 
your  word." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  honest  men  in  the 
Legislature,  and  they  are  unfairly  reflected  upon 
by  the  playboys  in  both  houses;  but  they  knew 
what  was  going  on  and  consented  by  non-protest. 
During  the  last  session  Representative  Maury 
Maverick,  Jr.,  of  San  Antonio,  tried  to  get  the 
house  to  accept  a  lobbyist  regulation  bill.  Of 
one  of  the  hearings  on  it  he  said:  "It  was  more 
like  a  requiem  mass  than  a  committee  meeting." 

Such  systematic  philosophical  corruption  of  an 
entire  government  can't  take  place  in  a  vacuum. 
Either  the  people  consent  or  they  don't  know. 
In  Texas  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the  press, 
the  usual  sources  of  the  community  morality, 
have  been  jammed. 

DOES    ANYBODY  CARE? 

AN  EXPANDING  society  offers  ab- 
normal opportunities  for  profit  through 
corruption.  In  Texas  a  lot  of  people  are  getting 
rich  quick:  oil  is  a  golden  source  of  wealth  for 
people  who  own  the  land  or  are  smart  enough 
to  make  a  go  in  the  business;  new  industries  are 
jarring  the  cities  and  the  entire  coastal  bend. 
The  Legislature  is  a  century  behind  the  times, 
dominated  by  rural  and  small-town  members, 
hostile  to  organized  labor,  taxation,  and  spend- 
ing, and  therefore  ideologically  susceptible  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  agents  of  oil  and  the 
invading  industries. 

The  rich  think  they  can  buy  stock  in  the  Leg- 
islature or  an  executive  agency  as  they  can  in  a 
corporation;  and  they  can.  The  men  who  reach 
public  office  are  usually  the  ones  who  will  adapt 
themselves  to  this  assumption,  because  it  takes 
real  money  to  run  a  good  campaign  in  a  state 
five  times  the  size  of  England. 

But  why  can  one  study  government  at  the 
University  of  Texas  for  several  years  without 
being  made  aware  of  the  abuses  of  the  general 
welfare  taking  place  not  ten  blocks  away  in  the 
state  capitol? 

Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  many  will  recall,  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas  until  the 
Regents,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  oligarchy  that 


still  controls  the  state,  fired  him.  He  had  not 
minded  when  lobbyists  had  worked  against  his 
requests  for  University  appropriations.  "But  the 
second  session,"  he  said,  "they  had  moved  around 
the  table  and  were  speaking  for  the  University." 
Some  of  the  lobbyists  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Regents! 

Today,  ten  years  later,  the  crude  educational 
tyranny  of  the  Rainey  years  persists  in  subtler 
forms. 

The  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Willie  Morris,  who  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  is  a  high- 
minded  young  man,  provoked  the  Regents  by 
advocating  higher  state  taxes  on  oil,  gas,  and 
sulphur  and  opposing  the  Fulbright-Harris  gas 
bill.  In  a  formal  statement,  the  Regents  said 
the  Daily  Texan  was  banned  by  law  from  discuss- 
ing controversial  state  and  national  issues,  since 
the  University  was  financed  by  state  funds.  One 
Regent,  oilman  Claude  Voyles,  explained:  "We 
feel  the  Daily  Texan  is  going  out  of  bounds  to 
discuss  the  Fulbright-Harris  natural  gas  bill 
when  66  per  cent  of  Texas  tax  money  comes  from 
oil  and  gas."  The  Regents'  censor  subsequently 
failed  to  recognize  and  refused  to  permit  publi- 
cation of  some  paragraphs  on  freedom  of  the 
press  that  were  written  some  time  ago  by  one 
T.  Jefferson. 

Alarmed,  the  University's  general  faculty  re- 
pudiated a  new  administration-spawned  rule  that 
faculty  members  could  not  publicly  support  or 
oppose  candidates  for  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  the  state  Legislature.  But  the  adminis- 
tration's attitude  was  on  the  record. 

In  a  National  Education  Association  poll  of 
Houston  public-school  employees,  six  out  of  ten 
reported  pressures  on  what  to  teach  in  political 
and  social  areas;  900  of  the  1,900  responding 
said  they  had  personally  experienced  "unwar- 
ranted pressures"  about  support  of  a  political 
candidate,  social  or  political  activities,  or  giving 
a  "slant"  to  their  teaching.  Whether  Houston  is 
exceptional,  no  one  knows. 

If  educators  have  been  subject  to  pressures  on 
sensitive  issues,  why  have  we  not  heard  the  voices 
of  the  preachers,  the  priests,  and  the  rabbis  raised 
to  stay  the  deterioration  of  their  society's  govern- 
ment? Politics  quite  aside,  have  they  no  respon- 
sibility? Have  they  no  duty  to  speak  of  the  ethics 
of  the  leaders  of  the  state,  to  question  specifically 
the  ways  money  is  made  and  spent,  and  if  not  to 
expel  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  at 
least  to  reject  their  tithes?  Imperceptibly  money 
has  ascended  into  the  pulpit  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  land. 
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The  press  has  a  greater  immediate  responsibil- 
ity to  a  commonwealth  than  either  the  schools 
or  the  churches.  The  sensational  aspects  of  the 
Legislature's  corruption  have  been  obvious  for 
many  years,  yet  the  orders  to  the  capital  press 
have  been:  "Cover  the  committee  hearing,"  "Re- 
port the  debate."  Newspaper  publishers  have 
long  imposed,  and  reporters  have  long  accepted, 
.1  condition  of  willful  inertness.  Corruption  is 
reported  only  when  it  is  forced  on  the  reporters 
(except  for  a  few  men  on  the  Houston  Post).  The 
dailies  simply  do  not  comment  on  the  identity  of 
interest  between  state  agencies  and  the  industries 
they  regulate,  and  their  positions  on  issues  and 
elections  affecting  their  principal  advertisers 
have  been  predictable  and  uniform. 

The  land  scandal  story  broke,  not  in  one  of 
the  overstaffed  metropolitan  newspapers,  but  in 
a  tiny  little  daily,  the  Cuero  Record.  Many  of  us 
took  heart  from  this  right  up  to  the  day  when 
the  Record's  publisher  urged  the  re-election  of 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  land  scandal, 
Congressman  John  J.  Bell  of  Cuero.  Bell  had 
admitted  taking  $28,000  or  so  in  "legal  fees" 
from  land  promoters  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  senate,  and  he  had  been  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  to  take  "fraudulently"  more  than 
$150,000  from  the  state  in  one  land  deal.  The 
indictment  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality. 
Argued  the  publisher:  "What  [Bell]  did  in  my 
opinion  was  at  least  morally  wrong."  But  he's  a 
good  man  for  local  interests,  and  anyway,  "it  is 
common  practice  for  at  least  75  per  cent  of  those 
representing  us  in  Austin  and  in  Washington  to 
get  their  fingers  into  public  appropriations  or  to 
be  remembered  for  their  legislative  efforts  with 
legal  fees  and  retainers.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for 
Congressman  Bell,  the  legal  fee  payments  in  the 
veterans'  land  deal  came  to  light." 

In  other  words,  said  the  publisher,  Bell's  mis- 
take was  getting  caught.  So  finally  it  fell  to  the 
people,  and  they  threw  John  Bell  out  of  office. 

IN  THE  1956  elections,  the  people  effected 
other  changes,  as  well:  changes  of  climate  and 
changes  of  personnel.  Every  major  statewide  can- 
didate promised  to  regulate  the  lobbyists,  shore 
up  legislative  ethics,  and  further  improve  the 
state's  insurance  laws.  The  new  attorney  general, 
Will  Wilson,  promises  to  enforce  the  law  against 
usury  (such  as  it  is),  and  he  is  the  first  high  Texas 
officeholder  since  the  1954  integration  decision 
who  has  sided  with  the  law  of  the  land  on  that 
issue.  The  new  Governor,  Price  Daniel,  is  more 
responsive  to  demands  for  increased  social  and 
educational  services  than  his  predecessor.  Every 
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state  senator  seeking  re-election  who  has  been 
even  tangentially  connected  with  the  insurance  or 
land  scandals  was  defeated.  This  the  1957  Legis- 
lature has  duly  noted,  and  while  the  lobbyists 
still  rush  about  full  tilt  at  their  various  works, 
they  may  be  slowed  doWn  by  the  session's  end. 
All  this  may  mean  that  the  guardians  of  the 
status  quo  in  Texas,  like  the  guardians  through- 
out the  South,  are  numbering  their  own  days  by 
attracting  industries  and  unions  into  the  situa- 
tions they  are  trying  to  keep  static. 

If  so,  it  is  high  time.  The  state's  mentally  ill 
are  packed  into  overcrowded  and  antiquated 
institutions.  Four  hundred  inmates  of  the  prison 
system  have  been  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The 
state's  student-teacher  ratio  is  worsening.  Texas 
ranks  42nd  among  the  states  in  aid  to  dependent 
children,  36th  in  aid  to  the  blind,  and  37th  in 
old-age  assistance.  The  state's  average  weekly 
unemployment  benefit  ($1 7.91)  is  46th  among 
the  states,  and  only  Alabama  has  a  maximum 
workers'  disability  benefit  lower  than  Texas'  $25. 

Texas  Mexicans  (about  1,300,000  people)  finish 
only  four  grades  of  school  on  the  average,  and 
the  1,000,000  Negroes  proceed  only  a  grade  or 
two  further  along.  Half  the  Mexicans  live  with- 
out piped  running  water,  two-thirds  without  in- 
side flushing  toilets.  On  the  average  Negroes  and 
Mexicans  make  about  half  as  much  money  as 
whites. 

The  Texas  myth  is  symbolized  by  wide-open 
spaces,  strapping  range  riders,  and  millionaires 
with  pink  Cadillacs,  but  you  will  not  hear  the 
Texan  brag  about  the  way  his  state  takes  care  of 
its  helpless  children,  its  wrongdoers,  its  mentally 
sick,  its  old,  its  blind,  and  you  will  not  hear  him 
brag  at  all  if  he  is  one  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Negroes  who  are  one-fourth  of  the  people. 

What  is  government  for?  We  who  have  watched 
its  coming  to  grief  in  Texas  are  driven  to  the 
question.  Surely  some  resolution  of  the  obvious 
depravity  is  inevitable.  Perhaps,  say  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1960,  the  people  will  rouse  against  the 
other  corruption,  too. 

We  are  told  again  and  again,  by  visitors  to  our 
state,  that  we  are  a  primitive  people,  that  our 
braggadocio  is  a  shabby  cover  for  our  own  mal- 
adroitness  and  immaturity.  I  suppose  this  is  true. 
But  if  we  are  a  young  people,  we  are  also  a  wide 
and  hopeful  people,  free  to  experiment,  to  create, 
even  to  bring  forth  a  new  culture  from  our  roust- 
abouts, our  shrimpers,  our  millionaires,  our  Ne- 
groes, our  Mexicans,  our  rustics,  our  know-noth- 
ings, our  sophisticates,  our  drones.  Give  us  time: 
as  soon  as  our  voice  changes,  we  will  sing  you  a 
better  song. 


Mark  Van  Doren 

KNOW 
WHAT  YOU 

WANT 

Lots  of  writers  are  smart,  but  only  a 
few  are  also  wise.  One  of  these  rare  sages 
passes  on  a  piece  of  advice  which  sounds 
selfish  and  cruel — but  which  turns 
out  to  be  kindlier  than  you  might  think. 

IV/Jy  BROTHER  Carl,  the  biographer 
JL  JL  ol  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  famous  for  his 
generosity.  Asked  for  anything,  he  was  likely  to 
uive  it.  And  nothing  was  more  valuable  than 
his  advice,  which  he  gave  freely  when  asked.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  pull  long  laces 
and  wonder  whether  you  oughtn't  to  decide 
things  for  yourself.  If  you  wanted  his  help,  and 
said  so,  he  never  doubted  that  you  did;  nor  did 
he  foolishly  assume  that  you  were  bound  to  take 
it;  the  final  decision  would  of  course  be  yours, 
but  meanwhile  he  was  happy  to  throw  what 
light  he  could  upon  your  problem. 

I  owe  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  not  merely 
in  this  one  department  of  advice.  Here,  though, 
he  was  better  than  generous  to  me;  he  was 
prodigal,  he  gave  me  every  thought  he  had. 
Books  to  read,  people  to  meet,  trips  to  take, 
restaurants  to  try— he  included  me  in  his  world, 
so  that  I  lived  doubly  while  he  lived.  He  was 
nine  years  my  senior,  and  when  we  were  boys  in 
Illinois  he  did  not  hesitate  to  counsel  me  some- 
times as  if  I  were  his  son.  If  I  didn't  know 
enough  to  ask,  he  told  me. 

But  as  I  grew  up,  and  later  when  1  followed 
him  to  New  York,  this  changed.  Nothing,  I 
think,  interested  him  more  than  what  1  did  or 


did  not  do,  but  he  was  never  in  my  way.  He 
took  it  for  granted  now  that  I  knew  enough  to 
ask:  and  when  1  did,  which  was  often  enough, 
he  held  back  nothing.   I  was  never  dependent 
upon  him  unless  I  chose  to  be.  It  was  always  my 
choice.    And   the  wonderful  thing— wonderful, 
1  mean,  about  him,  not  me— was  that  when  I 
made  it  I  felt  stronger  rather  than  weaker  be- 
cause I  did.    My  problem  immediately  became 
his  own:  it  excited  him,  it  aroused  his  imagina- 
tion; so  that  as  we  talked  I  could  believe  the 
alternatives  to  be  his  as  well  as  mine,  and  the 
pleasure  too  of  doing  whatever  thing  would 
eventually  be  clone,  even  though  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  I  was  to  do  that  thing  alone.  There 
was  the  time,  for  example,  when  1  begged  him  to 
tell  me  what  I  should  write  about  for  my  doc- 
tor's dissertation  at  Columbia.   He  suggested  a 
criticism  of  John  Dryden's  poetry;  and  within  a 
few  minutes  was  racing  through  the  subject 
with  such  contagious  zest  that  1  caught  fire  and 
contributed  a  few  ideas  myself— to  his  work,  as 
it  were,  though  in  the  end  it  was  entirely  mine. 

The  one  great  comprehensive  piece  of  advice 
Carl  gave  me,  however,  came  later  than  that, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  precisely  remem- 
ber the  occasion  that  called  it  forth— perhaps  it 
was  a  leaching  position  I  had  doubts  about, 
or  a  job  of  editing  I  was  afraid  I  should  not 
stop  other  work  to  do.  But  no  matter,  it  was 
what  he  said  that  counted.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it,  nor  do  I  expect  to  while  I  live.  It  has 
made  all  the  difference  to  me.  And  I  gladly  pass 
it  on. 

"The  real  question  is,"  said  Carl,  "do  you 
'want  to  do  it?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "that's  what  I 
can't  decide."  He  laughed.  "It  seems  to  me  you 
have  decided."  "W  hat?"  "That  you  don't  want 
to  do  it."  "How  can  you  tell?"  "Why,  by  your 
doubt.  In  my  own  case  this  would  be  decisive." 
"But  doubts  are  not  decisions."  Acs,  they  are. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  do  anything  I 
didn't  want  to  do— immediately,  that  is,  or  else 
without  much  thought  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  longer  I  hesitate  the  better  I  know  my 
answer  must  be  negative."  "But  you  do  hesitate. 
You've  even  come  to  me  and  asked  me  what  1 
thought  you  ought  to  decide." 

He  laughed  again.  "Well,  then,  I  was  weak.  I 
didn't  know  the  strength  ol  m\  ow  n  inclinations 
—or  disinclinations.  Believe  me,  they  are  clear. 
And  the  thing  to  do  is  to  be  as  clear  yourself. 
Ol  course  things  ^vi  in  the  way— duty,  obliga- 
tion, the  desire  not  to  disappoint  or  offend,  the 
wish  always  to  be  liked.  lint  in  the  end,  my  boy, 
do  only  what  you  want  to  do.  And  do  nothing 
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you  don't  want  to  do.  Now  in  this  case  you 
surelv  don't  expect  me  to  tell  you  what  your 
inclination  is— or  your  disinclination.  You  are 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  knows.  I  think 
I  understand  you  pretty  well,  but  here  is  private 
ground.  I'm  keeping  off." 

Now  in  one  sense  this  was  not  advice  at  all. 
But  in  the  best  sense  it  was  the  best;  and  I 
needed  it  the  most.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  was 
easv  to  take.  For  it  threw  me  back  upon  the 
question  of  who  and  what  I  was,  and  whether 
I  had  knowledge  of  this  person.  How  far  should 
I  trust  my  doubts  and  my  desires?  How  confident 
could  I  afford  to  be  that  even  if  I  knew  my  feel- 
ings I  should  let  them  master  me?  Who  was  I  to 
announce  that  I  would  never  do  anything  I 
didn't  want  to  do?  It  sounded  arrogant.  It 
sounded  ruthless. 

And  the  queer  thing  was,  Carl  qualified  in 
neither  of  those  roles.  He  was  singularly  un- 
selfish; everyone  said  so,  and  I  knew  it  for  a  fact. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault;  he  praised  people 
to  their  faces  and  behind  their  backs:  he  gave 
incredible  amounts  of  time  and  strength  to  help- 
ing others  through  hard  places;  he  rejoiced  in 
their  successes;  he  was  humane  to  the  last  ounce. 
Also,  as  I  told  him  in  our  dialogue,  he  didn't 
find  it  easy  to  follow  his  ow  n  rule.  He  could  be 
tortured  by  doubts  as  to  what  he  should  do  next, 
and  by  misgivings  over  what  he  had  done  last. 
His  large  nature  was  at  the  same  time  extremely 
sensitive:  which  was  why  so  manv  loved  him. 
and  why  there  were  those  who  could  take  advan- 
tage of  his  kindness.  I  knew  these  things  then, 
so  what  should  I  conclude? 

HAT  I  concluded  at  that  dramatic 
moment  was  less  important  for  me  than 
what  I  have  concluded  since.  Without  reserva- 
tion, I  now  think  Carl  was  right.  His  ideal- 
difficult  for  him,  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  more  an 
ideal  because  of  that— still  makes  the  clearest 
sense.  Nothing  else  perhaps  makes  any  sense 
at  all. 

Shall  we  consult  the  wishes  of  others?  But 
what  others?  And  if  we  could  pick  the  right 
ones-whatever  that  means— how  could  we  know- 
that  we  would  please  them  in  the  end?  We 
would  certainly  fail  in  this  if  what  we  did  was 
done  unwillingly,  unnaturally  for  us,  and  there- 
fore against  the  grain.  What  they  want  is  that 
we  should  want  the  same  thing  they  do.  When 
they  invite  us  to  their  house  they  hope  that  it 
will  give  us  happiness  to  come;  and  we  hope  they 
mean  the  invitation.  Unwilling  hosts  and  un- 
willing guests  do  not  exactly  mix;  everybodv 
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has  a  poor  time.  .My  wile  tells  me  I  lean  over 
backward  with  respect  to  this:  she  says  I  urge 
people  to  come  only  if  they  want  to:  she  thinks 
I  sound  as  if  I  weren't  too  eager  to  see  them 
myself.  Possibly  so,  but  I  defend  the  principle. 
There  is  only  one  guide  through  the  labyrinth 
of  choice:  our  own  desire,  if  we  know  what  that 
is.  Sometimes,  I  grant,  it  is  difficult  to  know. 
But  I  aeree  with  Carl  that  ignorance  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  causes  others  and  ourselves  no  end 
of  trouble. 

The  principle  was  stated  recently  by  a  man 
who  I  might  have  supposed  was  too  young  to 
understand  it.  But  he  had  had,  evidently,  the 
necessary  experience.  He  is  a  producer  of  plays, 
and  I  happened  to  ask  him  whether  the  interest 
he  was  expressing  in  a  certain  play  had  its  origin 
in  the  sympathy  and  affection  I  knew  he  felt  for 
the  author. 

"Are  you  being  kind?"  I  asked.  He  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment— I  even  thought,  with  pity. 
"Good  Lord,  no!  I  learned  long  ago  that  any- 
thing like  that  simply  complicates  everybody's 
life."  He  meant  that  false  hope  can  produce 
more  misery  than  no  hope  at  all,  that  lack  of 
frankness— about  important  things  at  any  rate- 
has  finally  to  be  paid  for  by  the  innocent  as  well 
as  by  the  guilty. 

I  remember  being  asked  ten  years  ago  whether 
I  would  consider  accepting  the  presidency  of  a 
college  whose  aims  I  admired.  The  chairman  of 
the  trustees  called  me  on  the  phone  and  put  it 
to  me  in  terms  that  were  none  too  easy  to  ignore: 
I  was  the  person  they  wanted,  and  I  could  do 
the  college  good.  If  I  hesitated  for  as  long  as 
one  minute  it  was  because  Carl's  voice  was  for 
that  minute  farther  away  than  the  chairman's. 
But  I  heard  it  in  time,  and  said  what  I  realh 
felt:  this  was  not  my  kind  of  work,  I  would  be 
unhappy  with  it.  I  wouldn't  do  it  well,  and 
therefore  I  would  do  the  college  harm. 

"Let  me  come  and  see  you  anyway,"  he  said. 
"But  it  wouldn't  change  my  mind."  "Then  it 
will  simply  be  a  visit."  "All  right.  You  know 
I'd  like  that.  But  remember  what  I  said.  I'll 
never  accept." 

He  did  come— it  was  a  day's  train  trip  to  my 
house  in  Connecticut  where  I  was  spending  the 
winter— and  when  he  left  the  next  morning  he 
assured  me  that  he  liked  train  trips  because  thev 
gave  him  time  to  read.  The  presidency  had  been 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  I  still  don't  know  if  he 
was  disappointed  with  respect  to  it.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  his  disappointment  in  me  as  presi- 
dent, supposing  I  had  been  weak  enough  to 
argue  down  my  instinct,  would  have  been  enor- 
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mous  and  woeful;  beginning  and  ending  with 
me,  everybody  coiuei  ned  would  have  had  his  life 
complicated  for  nothing. 

Ruthless?  No,  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  finest 
form  of  scruple.  I  have  not  been  describing  a 
curmudgeon.  The  curmudgeon  wants  nothing, 
whereas  the  normal  thing  is  to  have  many  de- 
sires—and the  ideal  thing  is  to  know  which  ones 
of  them  are  strongest.  The  curmudgeon,  pre- 
sumably, wants  neither  work  nor  a  wife,  and 
does  without  them.  The  normal  thing  is  to  want 
a  wife,  and  the  ideal  thing  of  course  is  to  take 
(if  you  can)  the  one  you  want  the  most.  What  if 
you  consulted  her  parents  and  her  friends?  What 
if  you  married  her  only  because  you  promised  to, 
and  meanwhile  had  changed  your  mind?  This 
has  been  done,  but  neither  party  could  have 
benefited  by  the  act.  The  truly  ruthless  thing- 
is  to  do  what  you  do  because  you  believe  you 
ought  to,  and  for  no  gentler  reason.  That  is 
invoking  monsters  you  have  no  human  right  to 
invoke.  It  is  being,  in  the  crudest  possible  sense, 
impersonal.  It  will  not  merely  complicate  life, 
it  will  ruin  it. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  flattered  when  an  animal 
likes  us— when,  for  instance,  we  are  in  some- 
body's house  and  the  cat,  after  staring  at  us 


from  across  the  room,  comes  over  and  jumps  up 
on  our  lap?  The  mistress  of  the  cat  can  say 
nothing  better  at  that  moment  than:  "Look!  He 
doesn't  do  it  to  everybody."  We  may  pretend 
otherwise,  but  we  are  deeply  pleased;  and  surely 
the  reason  is  that  we  know  cats— particularly  cats 
—to  be  devoid  of  the  sense  of  duty.  They  do 
what  they  want  to  do,  and  cannot  be  forced  to 
do  anything  else.  So  in  this  case  the  motive  is 
pure.  Which  is  to  say,  it  is  purely  selfish.  Which 
is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  giving  pleasure  unmixed 
with  any  other  thing.  The  same  is  true  of  small 
children— those  who  are  too  small  to  have  com- 
promised with  complication,  the  adult  vice  that 
will  beset  them  later. 

As  a  vice  it  has  its  uses  in  society,  and  some- 
times its  beauty  too.  But  it  is  a  vice.  Which  is 
why  I  have  learned,  when  someone  comes  to  me 
and  asks  for  counsel,  that  the  most  helpful 
thing  to  do  is  to  let  him  talk  until  he  has  told 
himself  what  his  own  choice  is.  He  probably 
knew  before  he  came,  but  doubted  that  others 
would  approve.  Now,  though,  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  disapproval,  he  convinces  himself  that 
at  last  he  knows  what  he  wants.  He  is  lucky  in 
the  knowledge,  and  so  will  those  be  with  whom 
he  is  to  be  concerned. 
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TH  E  American  traveler  "bore  testimony  to  the  utter  prostration  of  the  people 
under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  military  despotism,  the  extinction  of  literature, 
the  daily  and  nightly  terror  caused  by  the  spies  who  infested  every  corner  of  the 
land— the  streets,  the  cafes,  the  salons,  the  hotels,  and  even  the  family  circle, 
watching  and  treasuring  each  word  as  it  fell,  and  laboring  with  devilish  ingenuity 
to  twist  innocent  expressions  into  seditious  or  treasonable  allusions— the  ferocious 
insolence  of  the  police,  the  unchecked  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  dungeons— crammed  with  wretches  who  had  lingered  in  agony  for 
months  and  years,  untried,  and  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  their  accusers,  but  of 
the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged;  the  terrible  cruelties  practised  in  the 
fortresses,  the  torturings,  the  beatings  with  sticks,  the  daily  fusillades  on  the 
glacis,  and  all  the  other  horrors  and  enormities  by  which  tyranny  heaps  outrage 
on  humanity,  and  blasphemes  God.  But  he  bore  testimony,  too,  to  the  reverence 
with  which  Kossuth's  name  and  memory  are  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  to  the  pride  with  which  they  look  back  to  that  surpassing  struggle  in 
which  the  valor  of  their  sons  and  brothers  so  long  baffled  the  rage  of  despots, 
and  fertilized  the  soil  of  every  country  with  their  blood;  to  their  hatred  of  their 
oppressors,  and  their  firm  belief  in  the  speedy  advent  of  a  clay  of  terrible 
retribution." 


—Observations  by  C.  L.  Brace,  in  History  of  Hungary,  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  1853. 


Paul  Moor 


Revolt  of  the 

POLISH  MUSICIANS 


Pianists  and  piccolo  players  have  found 
a  new  way  to  defy  their  Soviet  bosses : 
they  are  beginning  to  play 
tunes  the  Kremlin  can't  whistle. 

THE  Stalinogrod  Symphony  Orchestra- 
so-called  during  the  years  when,  in  honor 
of  Stalin,  the  Polish  city  of  Katowice  hore  that 
name-played  the  third  and  fourth  of  twenty 
concerts  during  Warsaw's  First  International 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  last  fall.  By  the 
end  of  the  twelve-day  festival,  the  Stalinogrod 
found  itself  once  again  the  Katowice  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

All  but  the  most  ivory-tower  musicians  and 
listeners  who  had  congregated  in  Warsaw  started 
taking  more  than  casual  interest  in  the  explosive 
political  situation  on  October  19,  when  word 
swept  the  city  like  fire  that  Khrushchev, 
Mikoyan,  Molotov,  and  Kaganovich  had  arrived 
at  Warsaw  airport  that  morning.  Westerners 
who  chose  that  time  to  express  an  interest  in 
sight-seeing  were  politely  but  firmly  impeded  by 
the  Festival  Office  because  of  the  inordinate 
number  of  Polish  soldiers  in  the  streets;  the 
Festival  Office  itself,  like  everyone  else  in  town, 
was  unnerved  by  rumors— soon  enough  confirmed 
—of  Soviet  troops  ringing  the  capital  in.  Al- 
though few  cared  to  utter  the  appalling  fact, 
everyone  was  aware  that  the  situation  Avas  such 
that  World  War  III  could  have  begun  in  War- 
saw at  any  moment. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  electricity  in  the  air 
those  last  few  days,  Warsaw's  First  International 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  ran  its  ambi- 
tious course  with  truly  cosmopolitan  suavity  and 
clan.  In  retrospect-in  view  of  happenings  since 


then  in  both  Poland  and  Hungary— the  festival's 
significance  as  a  gesture  of  defiance  of  the  Mos- 
cow line  seems  like  pretty  small  potatoes,  but 
at  the  time  the  festival  was  planned,  announced, 
and  carried  out,  it  was  significant  indeed.  It  was 
in  1948  that  Zhdanov  arose  at  a  two-day  congress 
of  Soviet  composers  and  read  the  riot-act  to 
them,  impugning  all  the  leading  ones— Proko- 
fiev, Shostakovich,  Khatchaturian,  even  harmless 
old  Reinhold  Gliere— with  "formalism"  and  with 
not  composing  for  Soviet  Man,  and  the  Zhdanov 
line  has  since  1948  been  the  official  line  in  all 
Eastern  European  countries. 

A  significant  break  in  this  repressive  line 
occurred  last  spring  when  the  (East)  Berlin  State 
Opera  produced  Alban  Berg's  "Wozzeck."  This 
was  the  first  performance  of  a  sizable  twelve-tone 
work  in  any  Communist  country  since  the  Lenin- 
grad "Wozzeck"  thirty  years  ago  and  the  subse- 
quest  damning  by  the  Party  of  "formalistic" 
contemporary  music. 

"Formalism"  is  a  tough  term  to  define.  A  far- 
Left  American  composer  once  interpreted  it  for 
me  as  "an  irresponsible  emphasis  on  form  to  the 
detriment  of  content."  The  other  day,  here  in 
Warsaw,  a  Polish  composer  told  me,  "Zhdanov's 
ideal  chord  was  C-E-G.  If  you  added  a  B -flat  it 
became  suspect,  and  a  D  on  top  of  that  made  it 
formalistic."  Whatever  formalism  is— or  was: 
Zhdanov  died  some  years  ago— it  embraced  prac- 
tically all  works  by  Stravinsky,  Hindemith, 
Schonberg,  and  almost  every  other  leading  non- 
Soviet  composer  of  this  century,  and  directly 
resulted  in  visiting  upon  Soviet  Russia,  and  in 
due  time  upon  her  satellites,  a  musical  isolation 
and  aridity  unique  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
Warsaw  Festival— planned  and  directed  by  the 
Polish  Ministry  of  Culture  under  the  firmly 
guiding  hand  of  the  Polish  Association  of  Com- 
posers— was  an  audacious,  obviously  deliberate 
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nose-thumbing  at  this  sort  of  artistic  repression. 
As  such,  even  despite  the  vivacious  political  and 
military  events  which  overshadowed  it,  it  re- 
mains the  most  courageous  and  genuinely  pro- 
gressive step  yet  taken  hy  the  arts  within  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

Those  forbidding,  almost  vowelless  constella- 
tions of  consonants  through  which  Poles  com- 
municate with  one  another  made  the  names  of 
most  of  the  many  unfamiliar  Polish  composers 
on  the  programs  melt  and  run  confusingly  to- 
gether in  the  foreign  mind,  but  even  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  more  familiar  works  and  names  on 
the  programs  informed  reasonably  hep  Western 
visitors  that  the  festival  was  going  to  be  largely 
vieux  jeu  by  Western  standards.  One  Czech, 
more  in  contact  with  the  West  than  most,  showed 
me  a  postcard  he  was  sending  home  inscribed, 

Greetings  from  the  Festival 
of  Former  Contemporary  Music. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  works  offered  by 
Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Honegger,  and  others  have 
become  almost  chestnuts  on  American  and  West- 
ern European  programs,  but  for  Warsaw,  even 
in  1956,  most  of  them  were  novelties.  Recent 
comprehensive  American  LP  catalogues  list  five 
recordings  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
but  a  Hungarian  who  lectured  in  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  last  year  told  me  Aram  Khatcha- 
turian  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
work  only  at  that  time— from  an  American  re- 
cording the  Hungarian  had  taken  with  him. 
Certainly  the  work  was  new  to  almost  every 
Pole  who  heard  it  in  the  Philharmonia  Hall 
performance  in  Warsaw.  If  the  festival  programs 
seemed  by  comparison  stodgy,  one  had  to  take 
into  account  just  how  enormous  was  the  vacuum 
upon  which  this  festival  constituted  the  first 
sizable  assault. 

By  anyone's  standards  the  festival  was  ambi- 
tious. Four  Polish  orchestras  took  part.  From 
abroad  came  the  "George  Enescu"  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  its  brilliant  conductor  George 
Georgescu,  from  Bucharest;  the  Brno  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  Czechoslovakia;  the  State  Sym- 
phonic Orchestra  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  Moscow; 
the  Vienna  Symphony;  the  French  Radio 
Orchestra  from  Paris;  and  string  quartets  from 
Hungary  and  France.  What's  more,  only  con- 
flicting engagements  prevented  the  Poles  from 
also  importing  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
from  Amsterdam  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's 
Royal  Philharmonic.  When  one  inquired  at 
the  Ministry  how  many  millions  of  zlotys  all  this 
cost,  eyes  were  averted  and  the  subject  changed. 


In  general,  although  the  participating  ensem- 
bles were  not  all  of  the  first  water,  the  standard 
of  performance  was  high  enough  to  distinguish 
the  Warsaw  Festival  as  a  regular,  permanent 
musical  event  of  discerning  taste  and  interna- 
tional importance.  The  best  Polish  orchestra 
was  that  from  Katowice  (or,  at  that  moment, 
Stalinogrod),  which  bespeaks  incidentally  a  kind 
of  cultural  decentralization  which  results  in 
Poland's  best  opera  and  ballet  being  not  in  the 
capital  but  in  Poznan.  Probably  the  best  of  all 
the  orchestras  in  the  festival  was  that  of  Radio- 
diffusion  Franchise,  although  it  played  indif- 
ferently under  Jean  Martinon's  direction.  The 
most  exciting  performances  were  those  by  the 
State  Symphonic  Orchestra  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

THE  RUSSIANS  : 
MISSING    AND  PRESENT 

ON  E  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
festival  was  the  chance  to  talk  shop  with 
Eastern  European  colleagues,  especially  the  Rus- 
sians. Most  of  the  critics  and  radio  people,  from 
countries  as  remote  as  China,  Israel,  and 
America,  all  lived  in  the  Hotel  Bristol  (it  was 
once  owned  by  Paderewski),  where  mealtimes  in 
our  own  private  dining-room  became  lively  and 
at  times  heated  forums. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  festival,  we  were 
assured  that  Shostakovich  and  Khatchaturian 
were  coming  to  represent  the  Soviet  Union. 
Then  the  day  of  the  opening  concert,  which  fea- 
tured his  Tenth  Symphony,  Shostakovich's 
regrets  were  announced.  The  reason  given  was 
the  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  the 
observance  all  over  Russia  of  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary year,  but  even  then  the  tide  of  anti-Soviet 
sentiment  in  Warsaw  made  one  wonder  a  bit 
about  this.  The  next  day,  when  the  Bucharest 
orchestra  was  to  play  Rhatchaturian's  rackety 
Second  Symphony,  it  was  announced  that  he, 
too,  had  been  detained;  it  seemed  rehearsals  for 
a  new  ballet  in  Leningrad  suddenly  required  his 
presence  on  the  spot. 

When  the  official  Soviet  delegation  finally 
arrived— later  than  all  the  others— it  consisted 
of  [van  Martinov,  a  personable,  trilingual 
musicologist  1  had  met  in  Prague  in  June,  and 
a  lesser  composer  and  professor  from  Moscow, 
Yuri  Shaporin. 

Two  conductors  came  with  the  Moscow 
orchestra— Kqnstantin  Ivanov,  who  looked 
startlingly  like  a  Russian  Evelyn  Waugh,  his 
faun-eyes  and  other  features  scrunched  together 
down  at  the  bottom  ol  his  small,  inscrutable 
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face,  and  Nikolai  Anosov,  a  towering,  powerful 
man  whose  good-humored,  bespectacled  physiog- 
nomy bore  a  slightly  oriental  cast.  It  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  these  two  men,  different 
as  night  and  day,  could  have  sprung  from  the 
same  nation.  Ivanov  was  born  into  the  most 
miserable,  grinding  sort  of  Tsarist  poverty— as  a 
child  his  first  violin,  which  his  peasant  parents 
had  somehow  managed  to  save  enough  to  buy, 
was  taken  away  from  him  to  be  sold  for  food— 
and  his  early  life  was  something  like  a  Russian 
"Tobacco  Road."  The  only  word  of  any  foreign 
language  he  seemed  to  know  was  "merci,"  with 
which  he  acknowledged  compliments  upon  what 
was  the  most  exciting  performance  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Fifth  Symphony  many  of  us  had  ever  heard. 
(Some  of  the  visiting  orchestras  did  one  classical 
work,  too,  just  to  show  another  aspect  of  their 
range.) 

Anosov  was  quite  another  proposition.  Suave, 
polished,  and  witty  in  fluent  Viennese-accented 
German  and  also  quite  at  home  in  English,  he 
obviously  stemmed  from  those  circles  where 
foreign  languages  had  been  learned  in  childhood 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  Soviet  musicians 
I  have  talked  to,  he  was  far  and  away  the  best 
informed  about  music  outside  the  Soviet  bound- 
aries, and  a  man  with  whom  one  could  have 
contentedly  talked  for  many  more  hours.  He  is 
also  a  conductor  of  genuine  stature,  drawing 
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how  gravely  all  this  goes.  The  street  lights  burst, 
At  six  o'clock,  into  their  guarded  flame: 
All  corners,  it  is  clear,  are  not  the  same: 
It  matters  where  you  turn 

To  someone.  .  .  . 

Matters,  of  course,  to  you. 
Go  gravely  home,  and  kiss  your  wife,  and  weigh 
I  low  best  to  be  a  father:  say 
Do  you  like  school?  What  did  you  learn? 

And  nod,  and  nod  .... 

Somewhere  in  dark  fields, 
Far  from  the  level  headlights  of  the  cars, 
Someone  stumbles,  looks  up:  Oh,  stars,  stars 
No  matter  where  you  turn.  .  .  . 


MAGAZINE 

more  expressiveness  from  Prokofiev's  Second 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  Suite  than  even  Koussevit- 
zky  used  to.  I  have  heard  David  Oistrakh's  per- 
formance of  the  Shostakovich  Violin  Concerto 
with  Mitropoulos  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, and  with  Mravinsky  and  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic,  but  the  one  Anosov  conducted 
for  him  in  Warsaw  topped  them  both. 

For  obvious  reasons,  one  did  not  discuss 
politics  with  the  Russians,  but  among  other 
Eastern  Europeans  in  the  private  dining-room 
at  the  Bristol,  the  very  jokes  that  were  told  indi- 
cated that  few  indeed  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw 
primarily  because  of  political  reliability.  One 
joke,  told  by  one  of  them,  bears  repeating,  for  it 
crystallizes  an  attitude  I  found  to  be  more  or 
less  universal;  it  arose  from  a  discussion  of 
symphonic  poems  about  Peace,  oratorios  about 
Stalin,  "formalism"  and  "socialist  realism"  and 
just  what  they  all  really  meant.  After  a  Pole  had 
volunteered  that  a  formalistic  work  had  good 
form  and  bad  content  but  a  social-realist  work 
had  bad  form  and  bad  content,  we  were  treated 
to  the  following  story: 

At  festive  dinners  in  Soviet  Georgia,  it  seems, 
there  still  exists  the  old  tradition  of  the 
"organic"  toast— a  toast  with  a  story  leading  up 
to  it  and  making  the  toast  itself  the  story's 
snapper.  During  a  visit  to  Georgia  by  a  big  shot 
from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  in  Moscow,  a  din- 
ner was  given  him.  The  host  arose. 

"Honored  guests,"  he  said,  "there  lived  once 
upon  a  time  a  mighty  King.  He  was  hunch- 
backed and  blind  in  one  eye,  but  he  wielded 
terrible  power.  One  day  he  decided  to  use  his 
power  as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  He  commissioned 
a  gifted  young  man  to  paint  his  portrait,  but 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  portrayed  as  he  actually 
was,  he  ordered  the  artist  executed  and  engaged 
another  one.  The  second  one  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  so  eventually  did  several  others,  until 
a  commission  from  the  ruling  would-be  Maecenas 
became  a  reward  much  dreaded  but  impossible 
to  shun. 

"One  day  a  commission  to  paint  the  King 
came  to  the  young  painter  who,  through 
elimination,  had  slowly  risen  to  become  the  most 
talented  in  the  land.  He  cleaned  and  laid  down 
his  brushes  with  a  sigh,  removed  his  smock,  and 
walked  slowly  and  resignedly  toward  the  river, 
into  which  he  intended  to  jump. 

"But  on  his  way  he  met  an  old  fisherman  who, 
after  hearing  his  story,  whispered  a  few  words 
of  advice  into  his  ear.  The  young  man  returned 
home,  painted  the  portrait,  and  soon  thereafter 
became  the  mighty  King's  Minister  for  Cultural 


Justice  Marrero,  Chief  Justice  Snyder,  Justice  Si/re.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Erwitt. 


A  remarkable  new  building— in  Puerto  Rico 


Here  is  the  central  staircase  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court  in  San  Juan. 
This  remarkable  building  is  the  w<  rk 
of  two  Puerto  Rican  architects,  Toro 
and  Ferrer.*  It  is  worth  seeing. 

At  the  head  of  that  staircase  is  the 
only  circular  Supreme  Courtroom  in 
the  world.  The  shape  is  s\  mbolic.  For 
justice  always  lends  an  ear  to  every 


side.  This  round  courtroom  also  has  a 
practical  advantage. With  curved  bench 
and  bar,  the  appellant  is  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  seven  judges. 
Thus,  he  never  tends  to  address  one 
judge  only  hut  speaks  with  equal  em- 
phasis to  the  whole  court. 

Such  keen  respect  for  a  man's  feel- 
ings is  matched  l>v  Puerto  Rico's  double 


protection  of  his  rights.  First,  by  the 
new  Commonwealth  Constitution.  Sec- 
ond, by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  What  firmer  guarantee  for  all 
who  go  to  live  in  Puerto  Rico? 

*  I  he  collaborating  architect  for  this 
building  was  Charles  II.  Warner. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
579  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


T)  a  nsa  tla  n  tic  tra  velers 
come  home  with 
glowing  reports  of  a 
marvelous  new  drink 

IRISH 
COFFEE 

Americans  stopping  at  the  famous 
Shannon  Airport  first  discovered  the 
unique  delight  of  Irish  Coffee.  Now, 
more  and  more  smart  spots  are  serving 
this  fabulous  drink  .  .  .  more  and  more 
people  are  making  it  at  home.  In  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  Irish  Coffee  is 
becoming  as  popular  as  the  Dry  Martini. 

The  magic  of  Irish  Coffee  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  coffee,  the  John  Jameson  and 
cream  combine  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  create  a  seductive  new  flavour.  It  is 
what  scientists  call  synergistic  action, 
which  means  that  the  cooperative  ac- 
tion of  the  ingredients  is  infinitely  more 
delightful  than  any  of  them  taken  inde- 
pendently. Skeptical  about  that  syner- 
gistic action?  Well,  try  Irish  Coffee. 
And  do  insist  on  John  Jameson.  It  is 
all  pot  still  whiskey— every  drop  ma- 
tured 7  years  in  oak  casks. 


BLENDED  IRISH  WHISKEY  .  86  PROOF 

Imported  by 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Distributors  for  the  V.  S.  A. 
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Affairs.  Now  what  was  this  advice  whispered  by 
the  old  fisherman?  He  had  said,  'Young  man, 
the  King  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded  that  he  is 
hunchbacked  and  blind  in  one  eye.  But  the 
King  fancies  himself  a  great  hunter.  Paint  him 
firing  a  ride,  so  that  the  raised  shoulder  conceals 
his  hump  and  the  gunsight  and  stock  his  blind 
eye.'  That  was  how  the  young  man  painted  the 
King." 

The  host  paused,  smiled,  raised  his  glass,  and 
said,  "Gentlemen,  long  live  Socialist  Realism!" 

The  reception  this  yarn  got  had  hardly  died 
down  when  another  Eastern  European  told  one 
about  Mikhailov,  the  present  Soviet  Minister  of 
Culture,  which  he  said  he  had  picked  up  recently 
in  Moscow.  A  madman  who  walked  through  the 
corridors  of  the  Ministry  screaming  "Mikhailov 
is  a  fool!  Mikhailov  is  a  moron!"  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  corrective 
labor— not  for  defaming  a  Minister,  but  for  un- 
authorized revelation  of  a  state  secret. 

This  sort  of  twisting  of  the  lion's  tail  was 
extensive  enough  among  those  who  came  to 
Warsaw  to  indicate  that  the  Polish  composers 
are  far  from  alone  in  cocking  a  snook  at  Moscow, 
but  the  Poles  have  already  established  quite  a 
lead  for  their  neighbors  to  follow.  It  was  signifi- 
cant and  even  symbolic  that  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  Philharmonia  Hall,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Association  of  Composers'  President  Kazi- 
mierz  Sikorski,  was  occupied  at  all  twenty  con- 
certs by  that  incredible  Frenchwoman,  Nadia 
Boulanger,  who  as  a  harmony  teacher  was  dis- 
covered in  Fontainebleau  by  the  young  Aaron 
Copland  some  thirty-six  years  ago  and  who  since 
then  has  taught  scores  of  the  leading  composers 
of  many  countries,  including  Poland. 

When  someone  once  asked  Stravinsky  why  he 
never  imparted  the  benefit  of  his  gifts  to  young 
composers,  he  said,  "Why  should  I,  as  long  as 
Nadia  Boulanger  teaches?"  One  has  only  to  have 
read  post-Zhdanov  Soviet  demolitions  of  Stravin- 
sky and  all  he  stands  for  to  grasp  the  import  of 
Mile.  Boulanger's  presence— by  official  invitation 
—in  Warsaw.  Although  now  sixty-nine  years  old, 
her  former  pupils'  urgings  were  enough  to 
induce  her  to  spend  four  days  on  trains  in  order 
to  be  there,  and  she  dominated  the  festival  like 
a  monument. 

SYMPATHETIC  CATS 

AL I  G  H  T  E  R  aspect  of  the  sort  of  secret 
singing  now  coming  into  the  open  in 
Poland  was  afforded  me  by  participating  in  the 
first  anniversary  celebration  of  Warsaw's  Jazz 


Club,  a  group  of  students  and  young  intellectuals 
who  foregather  once  a  week  throughout  the  year 
to  hear  erudite  disquisitions  and  listen  to  the 
latest  cool,  West  Coast,  and  Dixieland  stuff 
they've  been  able  to  import  or  scrounge— some- 
times on  the  semi-q.t.  from  sympathetic  cats  at  the 
American  Embassy.  They  celebrated  their  first 
anniversary  with  a  devastating  mixture  of  grain 
alcohol  and  apple  juice  which  they  had  the 
effrontery  to  call  Calvados,  and  with  the  bor- 
rowed record  collection  of  an  Army  sergeant 
from  our  Embassy  who,  upon  arriving,  was  car- 
ried through  the  hall  horizontally  on  the  cheer- 
ing crowd's  shoulders  and  was  obviously  a  darling 
of  the  club  members.  Poland's  several  jazz  clubs 
now  have  their  own  weekly  journal;  its  10,500 
copies  are  snatched  from  the  stands  and  black- 
marketed  almost  as  feverishly  as  are  the  few 
token  copies  of  Le  Monde,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  the  Times  of  London  that  are 
sold  on  Warsaw  newsstands. 

To  judge  by  a  children's  recital— also  of  con- 
temporary music,  most  of  it  Polish— given  one 
Sunday  noon  in  the  Palace  of  Culture,  the  world 
will  before  long  be  hearing  from  an  entire  new 
generation  of  outstanding  Polish  instrumental- 
ists. Coddled  with  state  scholarships,  fine  instru- 
ments, and  the  best  of  training,  these  kids  are 
blessedly  free  of  at  least  the  material  worries  that 
harass  their  contemporaries  in  the  Western 
world. 

Indications  are  that  plans  for  the  Second  War- 
saw Festival  will  dwarf  those  for  the  one  just 
finished.  It  will  in  fact  be  so  ambitious  that 
it  may  not  be  ready  to  be  mounted  until  1958, 
although  this  year  is  being  aimed  for.  There  is 
even  serious  talk  of  inviting  an  American  orches- 
tra—and anyone  who  knows  Poland's  dollar 
problems  will  realize  from  this  how  earnest  the 
Poles  are  about  putting  this  festival  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  to  rank  with  the  leading  music  festi- 
vals of  Western  Europe. 

Errors  were  made  last  fall.  Perhaps  the  most 
flagitious  was  that  through  lack  of  comprehen- 
sive programing  not  one  participating  ensemble 
played  a  work  by  Paul  Hindemith.  Nor  was 
the  real  avant-garde  represented  at  all;  the 
nearest  they  got  to  it  was  Schbnberg's  Piano 
Concerto.  But  advice  was  earnest!)  invited 
from  all  sides,  and  the  next  festival  should  alone 
provide  ample  reason  for  visiting  a  country 
which  by  that  time  should  be  even  more  fascinat- 
ing. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  Polish  Association  of 
Composers  has  made  iis  Muscovite  brethren  look 
like  a  bunch  of  hidebound  reactionaries. 


42,000  suppliers- mostly  small  businesses  t 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERALS! 


ELECTRIC 


kelp  General  Electric  get  big  jobs  done 


From  appliances  for  your  home  to  defense  systems 
for  the  nation/  it  takes  large  and  small 
firms  working  together  to  deliver  the  goods 


//  you  would  like  us  to  re- 
serve a  copy  of  our  1956 
Annual  Report,  ivrite  to 
General  Electric,  Dept.  2L- 
119,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent 
to  you  in  April. 


Last  year,  General  Electric  and  some 
42,000  suppliers— 12,000  more  than  in 
1950— worked  together  to  produce  elec- 
trical products  people  wanted.  Over 
90  %  of  these  suppliers  were  small  firms. 

A  company  like  General  Electric  is 
willing  to  take  the  risks  and  provide  the 
great  breadth  of  technical  skills  and  fa- 
cilities needed  for  today's  big  jobs  — 
designing  and  producing  advanced  in- 
dustrial and  defense  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, or  producing  consumer  goods  in 
great  quantity.  As  these  projects  go  for- 
ward, they  open  up  opportunities  for  the 
particular  talents  of  smaller  or  more 
specialized  businesses. 

Breaking  down  big  jobs 

The  development  of  the  gas  turbine  is 
a  good  example  of  a  big  job  resulting  in 
opportunities  for  suppliers.  Since  1948, 
General  Electric  has  invested  large  sums 
in  developing  the  gas-turbine  power 
plant  for  electric  utilities,  pipelines,  lo- 
comotives, and  ships.  Today  more  than 
1,000  firms  are  contributing  to  this  new 
type  of  business  and  gaining  profitable 
opportunities  that  did  not  exist  just  eight 
years  ago. 

There  are  similar  widening  circles  of 
opportunity  for  other  businesses  in  our 
defense  work,  in  important  new  fields 
like  atomic  electricity,  or  in  advances 
for  the  home,  such  as  the  new  all-electric 
kitchens  and  new  all-electric  heating  and 
cooling.  For  the  skills  and  services  they 


Opportunities  for  independent  retailers: 

Mr.  Sam  Meeks  of  Albany,  Georgia  —  one 
of  the  400,000  retailers  who  choose  to  sell  and 
service  our  products  —  is  shown  with  some  of 
General  Electric's  new  and  improved  appli- 
ances. Mr.  Meeks  went  into  business  for  him- 
self as  a  General  Electric  dealer  in  1945;  now 
has  28  people  on  his  sales  and  service  staff. 


furnish  us,  suppliers  receive  almost  half 
of  every  General  Electric  sales  dollar. 

Working  with  a  half  million  firms 

In  marketing  many  of  our  products, 
General  Electric  also  works  with  some 
400,000  independent  retailers.  In  addi- 
tion, we  work  with  many  other  firms  in 
electrical  wholesaling,  electrical  con- 
tracting, electrical  service  trades,  con- 
sulting engineering,  and  architecture. 
All  in  all,  General  Electric  works  with  at 
least  a  half  million  other  businesses  as 
we  try  to  serve  customers,  provide  jobs, 
and  earn  a  return  for  share  owners. 

This  kind  of  mutually  rewarding  rela- 
tionship between  large  and  small  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this 
country's  economy  —  and  an  important 
reason  why  the  American  business  sys- 
tem can  deliver  an  ever-higher  level  of 
living  for  all  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  a  strong  national  defense. 


After  Hours 
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CONFESSIONS 

OF   A   YOGURT  EATER 

IT  CAME  to  me  only  gradually 
that  I  was  a  food  faddist.  There 
are  more  charitable  ways  of  putting 
it  and  I  had  tried  them  all.  You 
begin  by  telling  yourself  it  is  curi- 
osity and  you  think  you  can  end  by 
saying  there  is  no  substitute  for  ex- 
perience, but  sooner  or  later  the 
suspicion  grows  on  you  that  some 
deeper  hunger  is  involved.  The 
unavoidable  truth  is  that  your 
whims  are  not  your  own.  Ten  years 
from  now  you  will  be  eating  what- 
ever they  are  eating  ten  years  from 
now,  and  you  might  as  well  face  it. 
I  have  finally  reconciled  myself  to 
this  and  wish  to  share  my  hard-won, 
if  precarious,  state  of  ecological  bal- 
ance. Nature  and  I  are  now  like 
that. 

We  first  encountered  one  another 
in  the  matter  of  organic  gardening— 
and  I  still  refuse  to  hear  an  ill  word 
of  organic  gardening.  My  wife  and 
I  once  visited  the  center,  or  home 
station,  of  organic  gardening  in  Em- 
maus,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  a  most 
agreeable  day.  We  were  shown  the 
odorless  hen  house  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Ro- 
dale  and  fed  an  organic  lunch  by 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  The 
elder  Mr.  Rodale  is  the  author  of 
Pay  Dirt,  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
compost  heap  and  denunciation  of 
"chemical"  fertilizers.  He  thinks 
that  soil  can  grow  nutritious  food— 
or  naturally  disease-  and  insect-re- 
sistant plants— only  if  it  is  renewed 
"organically"  with  decayed  vegeta- 
tion. Many  soil  scientists  think  this 
is  nonsense;  others  think  Mr.  Rodale 


has  something  there  but  overdoes  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  view  but 
I  never  did,  to  be  frank,  become 
much  of  an  organic  gardener. 

Chiefly  I  took  in  the  word  through 
friends,  one  of  whom  had  an  or- 
ganic-gardening problem  that  would 
soften  the  most  resistant  heart.  For 
the  wedding  of  a  friend  of  hers,  a 
young  man  she  had  successfully  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Rodale's  views,  she 
decided  to  make  him  and  his  bride 
the  gift  of  a  thousand  hybrid  Cali- 
fornia earthworms.  Now  everybody 
knows  that  thriving  earthworms  are 
a  sign  of  good  soil,  but  the  theory 
here  was  that  by  adding  earthworms 
you  could  improve  your  own  back- 
yard. The  California  hybrid  kind 
were  supposed  to  have  the  added 
virtue  of  tunneling  only  up-and- 
down,  instead  of  side-to-side,  so  that 
you  wouldn't  lose  them  all  to  your 
neighbors'  lawn.  Unfortunately, 
when  she  ordered  the  worms,  she 
discovered  that  they  could  only  be 
shipped  from  California  when  the 
transcontinental  weather  was  just 
precisely  so,  and  she  furthermore  re- 
ceived a  set  of  complicated  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  to  do  with  them 
when  they  arrived— find  the  right 
kind  of  earth,  dig  a  hole,  throw  in 
a  dead  fish,  etc. 

The  upshot  was  that  she  found 
herself  with  her  friend  married  and 
gone  honeymooning,  and  she  with  a 
thousand  earthworms  on  her  hands. 
Since  she  lived  in  an  apartment 
house,  this  was  a  challenge.  Finally 
she  convinced  her  landlord  that  she 
wasn't  kidding  and  he  let  her  have 
a  spot  under  the  hedge— fortunately 
there  was  a  hedge.  Sometime  later 
the  lucky  man  came  home,  and  she 


dug  up  and  delivered  his  present, 
but  by  this  time  there  were  a  good 
many  more  than  a  thousand.  So  far 
as  I  know  my  friend's  faith  is  un- 
daunted, the  newlvweds  are  happy, 
and  the  hedge  is  bearing  cherry  blos- 
soms; but  the  moral  of  this  seemed 
to  me  that  organic  gardening  was 
for  the  pure  in  heart,  and  I  would 
never  be  able  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  next— and  more  serious— step 
led  to  the  culinary,  or  Adelle  Davis, 
stage.  This  is  characterized  by  eat- 
ing liver  and  trying  to  find  a  store 
that  sells  the  right  kind  of  brewers' 
yeast  (shows  what  you  learn:  I  never 
knew  there  were  two  kinds).  Later 
I  realized  that  Mr.  Rodale  had  left 
me  with  the  lasting  conviction  that 
something  was  amiss  with  the  Amer- 
ican diet,  and  I  was  therefore  the 
consistency  of  yogurt  in  Miss  Davis' 
hands.  Miss  Davis  is  strong  for 
\ogurt  and  bacteria  generally,  as 
well  as  for  wheat  germ,  vitamin  C, 
and  cooking  meat  slowly  (vegetables 
in  very  little  water)  so  the  vital  juices 
don't  run  out.  She  is  the  author  of 
several  books,  one  of  them  with  the 
uncompromising  title  of  Let's  Cook 
It  Right,  which  for  a  time  became 
my  inflexible  guides. 

Another  friend  of  mine  became  so 
converted  to  Miss  Davis'  views  on 
vitamin  C  that  he  gradually  stopped 
adding  water  to  concentrated  orange 
juice  and  now  takes  it  straight  from 
the  can.  I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  at  this  point  that  I  myself  do 
not  practice  yoga  and  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Gayelord  Hauser. 
I  mention  this  only  because,  in  go- 
ing to  the  health-food  store  to  get 
the  brewers'  yeast  (they  had  the 
wrong  kind),  I  encountered  a  nura- 


AFTER  HOURS 

r  of  other  customers  drinking 
lery  juice  and  buying  calorie- 
duced  birdseed  w  ho  seemed  to  me 

give  the  wrong  impression.  Why 
ose  people  are  fanatics! 
Miss  Davis  saved  me  from  this 
Wse,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  eating 

er.  which  I  heartily  detest.  Liver 
apparently  lous)  w  ith  protein,  and 
nous  other  things  I  forget  at  the 
oment.  but  they  are  important. 
ie  recommends  several  ounces  for 
eakfast  and  tells  with  great  good 
amor  the  story  of  a  reader  who 
ought  she  said  several  pounds,  and 
uillv  complained.  1  was  on  this 
^er  kick  for  about  six  months  and 
as  supposed  to  feel  continually  bet- 
r.  I  guess  the  moment  1  gave  it  up 
incided  with  the  moment  when  I 
uld  admit  to  myself  that  I  didn't 
si  noticeably  better  but  that  I  felt 
le.  Then  I  could  stop  trying  to 
ove  something. 

CTUALLY  I  have  not  deserted 
iss  Davis  in  toto  except  on  the 
iestion  of  eggs.  She  says  you  should 
ok  eggs  slowly,  because  otherwise 
e  protein  molecules  string  together 
id  you  don't  get  the  good  of  them, 

something  like  that.  This  is  where 
got  off.  In  the  first  place,  if  there 

such  a  thing  as  a  slow  omelette 
should  be  abolished  forthwith.  In 
le  second,  I  like  boiled  eggs  with 
^e  white  hard  and  the  yolk  liquid; 
id  the  only  way  to  achieve  this  at 
ie  atmospheric  pressure  of  Man- 
ittan  Island  is  to  plunge  the  egg 
ito  boiling  water  for  four  and  a 
alf  minutes  and  remove  immedi- 
ely.  People  w  ho  want  to  boil  eggs 
owly  should  live  in  Denver,  where 

takes  hours. 

Otherwise  she  is  still  prettv  much 
n  girl.  As  yet  I  haven't  reached  the 
vel  of  Mr.  Eddie  Condon,  the 
oted  jazz  performer  and  bon  vivant, 
hose  custom  it  is  to  rise  betimes, 
rink  a  quart  of  milk  (two  quarts,  if 
eling  poorly),  throw-  into  a  Waring 
lendor  a  mess  of  raw  vegetables 
lus  various  nostrums,  and  quaff 
own  the  resulting  mixture,  his  ver- 
on  of  what  Miss  Davis  calls 
:iger's  milk."  But  I  have  already 
egun  to  mix  up  a  batch  of  milk  in 
ie  morning  with  dry  milk  solids 
Ided,  which  is  the  preliminary 
age  (it  tastes  too  sweet  but  has  a 
)t  of  substance);  and  I  can  see  it  is 
nly  a  question  of  time  before  I  find 


"But  Why  The  Candles, 
Holy  Water  And  Beads?" 


"It  looks  like  hokus-pocus  to  me,"  Dave 
Smith  said  to  Father  Crane. 

Dave  was  expressing  a  quite  common 
view  held  by  many  non-Catholics  . . .  that 
the  Catholic  use  of  such  articles  as  beads, 
crucifixes,  medals  and  holy  water  is  un- 
necessary in  religion  and  even  smacks 
of  pagan  superstition. 

"What  good  does  it  do,"  Dave  asked, 
"to  light  a  candle  or  burn  incense?  And 
how  can  a  litde  medal  around  my  neck 
protect  me  from  accidents?" 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  out- 
side the  Catholic  Faith  have  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  these  religious  arti- 
cles and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 
There  is  nothing  pagan  or  superstitious 
about  them,  and  they  do  have  a  very  real 
religious  meaning  and  value. 

"Actually,"  Father  Crane  told  Dave, 
"religious  articles  used  by  Catholics  are 
meant  to  be  helps  to  their  religious  life 
—  nothing  more.  The  value  of  such  arti- 
cles is  not  in  the  metal,  wood  or  wax  of 
which  they  are  made,  nor  in  the  form 
they  may  have . . .  but  in  the  prayer  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christ,  in  whose  name 
the  Church  prays  in  blessing  them  ...  as 
well  as  the  fervor  of  the  user's  own 
prayer  and  his  good  disposition." 

But  Dave  was  still  not  convinced.  He 
argued  that  religion  is  a  spiritual  thing 
. . .  that  it  requires  no  external  manifes- 
tations. "Yes,"  the  priest  agreed,  "it  is 
spiritual.  But  isn't  it  the  natural  thing 
for  a  human  being  to  give  outward  ex- 
pression to  the  things  within  his  heart? 
How,  for  example,  could  you  be  sure 
that  your  mother  loved  you  if  she  gave 
no  sign  that  she  did?" 

Our  Lord,  Father  Crane  added,  could 
have  cured  the  blind  man  (John  9:6) 
merely  by  willing  it.  Instead,  he  first 
made  a  salve  of  clay  and  anointed  the 
man's  eyes.  In  blessing  little  children.  He 
did  not  have  to  lay  His  Hands  on  them 
—but  he  did.  Many  people,  Father  Crane 


added,  think  the  Catholic  practice  of 
kneeling  to  pray  is  unnecessary . . .  yet 
Jesus,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
"kneeling  down  . . .  began  to  prav"  ( Luke 
22:41). 

Many  Catholic  practices  which  seem 
strange  to  you  now,  would  make  a  deep 
and  convincing  impression  upon  your 
mind  and  heart  if  you  really  understood 
them.  And  this  is  your  invitation  to 
investigate. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  without  cost 
or  obligation  a  highly  interesting 
pamphlet  explaining  such  things  as  the 
Catholic  use  of  crucifixes,  medals,  in- 
cense, holy  water,  candles,  and  special 
Catholic  prayers  and  practices,  such  as 
the  Rosary,  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  Lent.  It  will  come  in  a  plain 
wrapper  and  nobody  will  call  on  you.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  learn  the  truth  about 
these  things  . . .  and  the  truth  will  be 
most  interesting.  For  your  free  copy 
write  today.  Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-38. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled:  "But 
Why  The  Candles,  Holy  Water  and  Beads?"  D-38 


NAwE. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


-STATE- 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 

44  2  2    LINDELL    BLVD.  ^l&X  ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 
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o4  child's  religion 
is  important  to 

UNITARIANS 

Is  it  to  you  parents? 

Do  you  want  him  to  find  religion  within 
his  own  experience,  —  a  developing 
search  for  truth  which  he  can  enjoy 
and  communicate  to  his  age-group? 

Do  you  wish  his  conscience  to  grow 
through  understanding  and  not 
through  fear? 

Do  you  wish  his  knowledge  of  other 
youngsters'  religious  ideas  to  grow 
tolerandy? 

Have  you  been  looking  for  religious 
education  that  is  an  adventure  for  the 
child  and  the  family? 

If  so,  then  investigate  the  approach  of 
the  UNITARIANS  —  set  forth  in  the 
New  Beacon  Series  in  Religious 
Education. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  lOff  TO 

UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
Dept.  H3,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
Send  booklet  on  Religious  Education. 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS   


NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training  with  E.R.C.  unit  on 
200-acre  country  campus.  Business  Administration. 
Conservation  &  Forestry  Courses.  1500-aere  forest. 
Degree  granting.  Small  classes.  All  sports.  James 
L.  Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  2,  Mass. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12  Com- 
plete college  preparation,  HOTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  l  eading.  Sports. 
Hand.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 
Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.    Kindergarten — 9th  grade 
Accredited.  Easy-to-follow  teaching  manual ;  lessons,  books 
supplies.    Guidance  by  Calvert  teachers.    Start  any  time 
51st  year.    Catalog.    Give  child's  age,  school  grade 
Calvert  School,  73  W.  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN— FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  6-16.  On  Lake  Champlain.  Conversational  French 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  daily  riding 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art.  dancing' 
34th  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  ag«' 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Chase.  123  Summit  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  and  Art  emphasized.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing,  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  80th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  R.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 


AFTER  HOURS 


(Hit  where  to  get  the  right  sort  of 
yeast.  Condon's  brew  is  said  to  taste 
terrible,  but  he  has  the  right  ap- 
proach—and anyhow,  he  has  steak 
for  dinner. 

My  theory  is  that  if  Nature  wants 
it  that  way  Nature  can  fix  it  up  to 
taste  better.  Maybe  you  knew  about 
incomplete  proteins;  I  didn't,  but 
they  support  my  argument.  Miss 
Davis  explains  that  some  proteins 
are  only  partly  useful  by  themselves; 
they  need  other  proteins  to  bring 
them  up  to  strength.  To  be  brief, 
it  turns  out  that  what  a  hambone 
does  for  pea  soup,  or  baked  beans 
do  for  brown  bread,  is  just  what 
Nature  had  in  mind.  It  figures. 
Homemade  bread  is  not  only  better 
for  you,  it  tastes  it;  and  only  re- 
cently they  have  discovered  that 
spinach  is  bad  for  children.  Clearly 
there  is  an  inner  wisdom  that  leads 
us  all;  Mr.  Condon  to  his  Blendor, 
me  to  my  egg-boiler,  and  both  of  us 
subsequently  to  sirloin.  Henceforth 
I  will  feel  free  to  diet  at  will,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  wise  old 
Nature  will  eventually  manage  to 
talk  me  out  of  it. 


A    FORM  OF 
SLIGHT  INSANITY 

IH  A  V  E  a  batch  of  cookies  in 
the  oven,"  Miss  Helen  Rice  said 
to  me  on  the  phone.  "Would  you 
excuse  me  just  a  minute?" 

I  had  called  Miss  Rice  to  ask  her 
about  the  Amateur  Chamber  Music 
Players  of  which  she  is  the  secretary. 
She  was  back  in  a  minute. 

"I  have  a  group  of  youngsters  com- 
ing this  evening  to  play,"  she  said. 

The  group  of  youngsters,  about 
twenty-five  of  them,  were  not  strictly 
the  business  of  the  A. CM. P.;  they 
were  alumni  of  the  Cummington 
Music  Camp  where  Miss  Rice,  who 
is  a  violinist,  had  once  been  a  coun- 
selor. It  was  a  sort  of  musical  re- 
union. Any  excuse  for  Miss  Rice  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  chamber 
music  is  a  good  excuse  so  far  as  she 
and  a  great  many  other  musicians 
are  concerned.  "I'm  afraid,"  she 
said  to  me  when  I  met  her  later  to 
talk  about  her  organization,  "that 
chamber  music  with  me  is  a  form 
of  slight  insanity." 

The  Amateur  Chamber  Music 
Players  is  private  insanity  of  the 
most    delightful    kind  multiplied 


thirty-five  hundred  times.  The  or- 
ganization is  now  ten  years  old  and 
its  purpose  is,  simply  stated,  to  put 
together  people  who  like  to  play 
chamber  music  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
The  society  publishes  each  year  a 
directory  of  names  and  addresses  of 
fiddlers,  pianists,  and  tooters,  who 
don't  mind  being  called  up  by 
strangers  and  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  knock  out  a  few  string 
quartets,  for  example.  There  are 
now  members  of  the  Players  in 
twenty-seven  countries  besides  the 
United  States,  and  if  you  are  reason- 
ably proficient  and  like  to  play  with 
other  amateurs,  you  can  find  a  group 
of  sympathetic  souls  almost  any- 
where you  happen  to  be. 

The  names  in  the  directory  are 
gxaded  A  for  Excellent,  B  for  Good, 
C  for  Fair,  and  D  for  "etc."  You 
designate  your  own  grade  depending 
on  how  good  you  know  you  are,  and 
presumably  if  you  are  an  "etc."  you 
don't  call  up  an  "A"  player  and  ask 
to  play  second  fiddle.  You  fiddle 
with  your  own  kind.  There  is  also  a 
classification  called  "Pro,"  obviously 
for  professional  musicians  but,  as 
Miss  Rice  explained  to  me,  some  of 
those  listed  as  pros  are  not  neces- 
sarily pros  in  the  instrument  they 
use  when  playing  with  amateurs. 

"For  example,"  Miss  Rice,  said, 
"Julian  DeGray,  who  is  a  profes- 
sional pianist,  has  taken  up  the  cello 
and  lists  himself  as  'C'." 

The  A. CM. P.  is  a  non-profit,  all- 
for-the-pleasure-of-it  organization  to 
which  Miss  Rice,  more  than  any 
other  person,  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy,  and  obvious  devotion. 
It  started  in  her  New  York  studio 
apartment  and  was  the  brain  child 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  Strauss,  an 
Indianapolis  woolens  manufacturer 
who  liked  to  play  the  violin.  A  group 
of  ten  met  and  decided  to  write  to 
their  friends  and  ask  them  to  write  to 
their  friends.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
letter-writing  to  produce  the  first 
directory  of  fifteen  hundred  names. 
It  now  takes  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence to  keep  up  with  the  list 
("I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  peo- 
ple moved  so  often,"  Miss  Rice  said). 
There  are  no  dues,  but  members  are 
asked  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  con- 
tribute anything  from  a  dollar  up  to 
help  pay  the  costs  of  printing  the 
directory  and  a  news  letter  which  is 
sent  to  members.  So  far  (and  there 
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i  -ins  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue) 
le    A. CM. P.    has    met    its  costs 
Ijrough  contributions. 
■"We  had  one  letter,"  Miss  Rice 
lid  me,  "from  a  man  who  said  he 
Idn't  want  to  contribute  if  it  meant 
Importing  the  organization  for  peo- 
e  who  didn't.  We  don't  want  that 
pad  ol  member.    People  who  are 
Ving  a  hard  time  financially  or 
herwise  may  need  to  find  people 
i  play  with  more   than  anybody 
>e." 


i  The  A. CM. P.  produces  anecdotes 
I  a  delightful  rate.  A  friend  of 
nine,  an  architect  who  is  a  violinist 
tirade  "B"  he  says)  was  called  one 
fening  h\  a  man  who  said,  "f  am 
lie  cello.  I  understand  you  are  the 
ijiolin.  I  think  f  can  get  the  piano." 
ly  friend  invited  him  and  the  piano 
p  his  apartment  to  play.  The  piano 
Burned  out  to  be  a  rather  timid  lady 
uho  arrived,  looked  around,  and 
hen  asked  to  use  the  telephone. 

"Dearie,"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
I'm  going  to  be  perfectly  all  right." 

Cello,  however,  was  not  happy 
i bout  piano  who  played  con  molto 
\spresswo;  he  stood  it  for  a  while 
nd  finally  he  tapped  his  music 
itand  with  his  bow.  "Please,  madam, 
orget  the  expression  and  play  the 
lotes."  She  did  and  from  then  on 
everything  was,  indeed,  "perfectly 
ill  right." 

One  of  the  main  delights  of  the 
ociety  to  those  who  are  listed  in  the 
Jirectory  is  that  it  helps  them  plan 
their  lives.  One  man  plotted  his 
vacation  in  New  England  with  his 
Eamily  so  that  they  could  drive  from 
community  to  community  where 
they  would  find  people  with  whom 
to  make  music.  Recently  a  young 
doctor  attached   to  the  American 
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Army  in  Germany  wrote  to  Miss 
Rice  saying  that  he  soon  will  be 
coming  back  to  America  to  set  up 
in  practice  and  he  would  like  to  use 
the  directory  as  a  means  of  deciding 
where  to  settle.  He  wants  to  perform 
his  music  as  well  as  his  medicine. 

Not  long  ago  a  U.S.  Navy  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  wrote: 

Our  service  locations  are  so  tem- 
porary that  few  of  us  can  include 
ourselves  in  your  address  listings, 
but  you  can  well  imagine  how  much 
your  geographical  classified  list  helps 
us  get  acquainted  in  each  new  area 
where  we  are  stationed. 

On  arriving  at  my  present  station 
here  in  Glen  view,  Illinois,  I  "checked 
in"  by  phone  to  the  players  listed  .  .  . 
and  since  then  have  been  invited  to 
so  many  sessions  and  have  become 
so  well  acquainted  .  .  .  that  this  area 
already  seems  like  my  home  town. 

He  added  that  one  of  his  col- 
leagues "with  great  success  and  with 
complete  disregard  of  either  instru- 
ment or  grading,  called  only  those 
persons  listed  as  'Miss'!" 

Miss  Rice  spends  three  or  four 
evenings  a  week  playing  with  other 
ardent  amateurs.  One  of  her  activi- 
ties is  a  rather  large  group  that  plays 
concerti  grossi  every  now  and  then. 
When  I  saw  her  she  had  a  list  in  her 
hand  of  the  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  she  had  played  the 
evening  before.  It  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  private  lives 
of  the  members  of  A. CM. P.  The 
group  was  made  up  of: 

1  Swiss  surgeon  here  visiting  Ameri- 
can hospitals  (flute),  1  schoolboy 
(solo  piano).  I  college  girl  (solo  vio- 
lin) ,  I  architect,  1  biochemist,  1  elec- 
trical engineer,  1  lawyer,  3  business- 
men, 3  doctors,  4  housewives,  1 
teacher,  5  college  students.  1  medi- 
cal student,  4  schoolchildren. 

The  ages  were  from  fifteen  to 
seventy. 

The  A. CM. P.  is  delighted  to  hear 
about  anyone  who  wants  to  join 
its  ranks.  II  you  would  like  informa- 
tion, write  to  Miss  Helen  Rice,  15 
West  67th  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
If,  of  course,  you  like  to  play  with 
other  musicians,  and  you  can't  find 
them  this  way,  then  you  may  be  in- 
terested in  those  recordings  made 
with  one  part  (your  part)  missing. 
But  that's  another  story,  and  I'll  get 
around  to  that  in  a  month  or  so. 

—Mr.  Harper 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 

z=zwill  never  make  you  one!=. 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 


THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  23-M 
Rockefeller  <  enter,  New  York  20,  X.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude 
Test  and  other  information  about  your 
training  to: 

Name  

Street  Address  

City  or  Town  Zone.  .  .  .Stale  

(All  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 
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the  new 


BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 


Where  Responsibility  Begins 


CLOSE  on  the  heels  of  Meyer  Levin's 
fictionalized  account  of  the  Loeb-Leopold 
case  (Compulsion)  comes  another  novel  which 
must  have  been  at  least  suggested  by  the  famous 
Chicago  murder  of  the  'twenties— James  Yaffe's 
Nothing  but  the  Night  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
$3.95).  Yaffe  has  changed  the  place  to  New  York 
and  the  time  to  the  present,  but  he  has  kept  the 
fundamental  situation,  the  apparently  motiveless 
killing  of  a  boy  of  twelve  by  two  rich  and  highly 
intelligent  sixteen-year-olds. 

What  essentially  interests  Yaffe  in  the  situa- 
tion is  where  the  responsibility  for  such  a  crime 
lies.  One  view,  the  view  brilliantly  advanced  if 
not  necessarily  believed  by  the  attorney  who 
defends  the  young  killers,  is  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  psychological  circumstance.  They  are 
not  answerable  for  their  crime  because  they  have 
been  badly  brought  up;  it  is  really  their  parents' 
fault.  This  argument  is  of  course  open  to  the 
objection  that  their  parents  were  once  children 
and  quite  possibly  unfortunate  in  their  upbring- 
ing too;  it  makes  guilt  recede  through  the  gen- 
erations until  nobody  has  been  responsible  for 
anything  since  Adam  and  Eve. 

In  developing  his  narrative  Yaffe  accepts  this 
view  of  responsibility  but  only  in  a  limited  way. 
The  two  "thrill  slayers"  as  he  portrays  them 
have  been  badly  brought  up.  One  father  is  an 
emotionally  ineffectual  man  unable  to  com- 
municate to  his  son  the  love  he  feels  for  him; 
the  other  is  a  crudely  self-made  man  who  is 
only  too  successful  in  communicating  his  wise- 
guy's  code  of  behavior  to  his  son.  The  two 
mothers  are  correspondingly  unsuited  to  their 
tasks  and  correspondingly  contrasted— one  a  fool- 
ishly domineering  woman,  the  other  weak  and 
frightened.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these 
parents  are  much  worse,  if  any,  than  the  parents 
ol   many  children  who  manage  to  keep  their 


depredations  this  side  of  murder,  and  Yaffe 
shows  that  the  complex  of  circumstances  which 
makes  criminals  of  two  gifted  boys  includes  more 
than  the  errors  of  their  upbringing. 

On  the  whole  the  account  of  the  trial  supports 
the  old-fashioned  legal  idea  of  responsibility— 
that  the  individual  not  actually  insane  must 
answer  for  his  offenses  against  society.  In  por- 
traying the  old  judge  who  hears  the  case  Yaffe 
pointedly  shows  how  psychiatric  conceptions  of 
justice  can  distort  legal  conceptions.  Since  the 
judge,  who  is  almost  senile,  wants  to  show  that 
he  has  kept  up  with  the  times,  he  allows  the 
testimony  of  psychiatrists  to  influence  his  de- 
cision without  finding  any  legal  basis  for 
doing  so. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  trial  Yaffe  raises  the 
question  of  responsibility  to  a  religious  level. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  psychological  con- 
ditioning or  of  legal  offenses  against  society  but 
of  the  individual's  acceptance  of  the  full  horror 
of  what  he  has  done  and  atoning  for  it  through 
suffering.  In  prison  one  of  the  boys  continues 
to  see  his  crime  as  a  smart  trick;  he  is  proud  of 
the  notoriety  he  has  achieved  in  the  press  and 
of  the  book  a  German  psychiatrist  writes  about 
him;  he  is  damned.  But  the  other  boy  confronts 
his  deed;  his  heart  opens  to  his  victim  and  he 
is  able  to  love  his  father  as  his  father  is  able 
to  love  him;  it  is  redemption  of  a  sort. 

Yaffe  is  a  highly  persuasive  and  accomplished 
novelist,  with  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  with  wit 
and  feeling  and  suspense.  His  command  of  nar- 
rative sometimes  betrays  him  into  slickness,  and 
in  Nothing  but  the  Night  he  has  sacrificed  some 
possibilities  in  the  situation  by  avoiding  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  although  the  main  charac- 
ters in  his  story  are  all  obviously  Jewish  (as  the 
boys  involved  in  the  original  crime  were),  that 
fact  is  never  mentioned.  To  have  acknowledged 
their  place  in  Jewish  culture  would  certainly 
have  complicated  the  story,  and  it  might  have 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Sometimes  the  reviewers  take  the  priv- 
ilege of  blurb  writing  out  of  our  hands  —  not  neces- 
sarily with  more  incandescent  prose  but  with  all  the 
glory  of  detachment  from  motives  of  sordid  profit. 

The  Great  Chain  of  Life  ($3.75)  by 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  set  off  this  sort  of  reaction. 
Marston  Bates  in  the  N.Y.  Times  said,  "A  wise  and 
very  well-informed  humanist  has  taken  the  time  to 
look  lovingly  and  wonderingly  at  the  living  world 
arqund  him,  and  to  study  the  ways  in  which  scientists 
have  tried  to  analyze  this  world.  The  result  is  far  more 
than  a  criticism  of  biology;  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  in- 
troduction to  natural  history  that  has  yet  been  written. 
The  book  is  full  of  thought-provoking  comments:  on 
the  cult  of  sportsmanship  and  the  implications  of 
slaughter  as  relaxation:  on  pets  as  'civilized  animals'; 
on  the  Homeric  attributes  of  many  mammals  (or  the 
animal  attributes  of  the  Homeric  heroes)."  and  in  the 
daily  N.Y.  Times,  Charles  Poore,"  'The  Great  Chain 
of  Life 'is  not  a  fetter  as  we  see  it  here;  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful series  of  links  binding  together  the  story  of  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate  through  millions  of  years 
on  our  astonishing  planet  .  .  .  Mr.  Krutch  has  read 
widely,  pondered  deeply  and  contemplated  limitless 
horizons  in  the  light  of  western  stars.  Once  upon  a 
time  he  taught  dramatic  literature  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege; now  he  dramatizes  the  thoughts  of  philosophers 
in  the  scientists'  domain.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  company  of  the  one-celled  Paramecium  as  he  is  in 
the  equally  cloistered  world  of  the  one-idea  scholar. 
He  gives  you  a  refresher  course  in  your  half-forgotten 
biological  and  geological  courses  of  school  days  that 
is  full  of  surprises  and  then  bounces  ahead,  like  the 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  he  so  much  admires,  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  pinnacles  of  modern  and  ancient  thought/' 

At  least  two  reviewers  were 
reminded  of  Thoreau  "...  a  brilliant 
and  provocative  study  of  nature  in  which 
he  emphasizes  the  privileges  rather  than 
the  limitations  of  being  an  'animal'  .  .  . 
he  tells  us  that  the  great  lesson  nature  has  to  teach 
us  is  that  the  capacity  for  joy  is  perhaps  the  most 
singular  and  most  characteristic  feature  of  life  ...  a 
masterful  piece  of  descriptive  writing  in  a  quietly 
Thoreauvian  manner."  —  E.  Nelson  Hayes,  Boston 
Globe,  and  "The  greatest  of  nature  writers,  like  Fabre 
or  Thoreau,  had  a  unique  talent  for  quickening  the 
reader's  sense  of  life  —  his  own  and  other  forms  — 
through  a  kind  of  inspired  bird's-eye  view.  The  latest 
American  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  has  much  the  same  flair.  As  entertaining  a 
naturalist  as  ever  there  was."  —  Newsweek. 

There  are  scores  more,  obviously  written 
out  of  a  sense  of  contagious  enjoyment  in  a  book  alive 
in  every  line.  Let  one  succinct  observation  sum  it  up  — 
"...  the  humility  of  the  truly  cultivated  man,  the 
wisdom  of  the  learned  one.  One  vote  here  for  the 
humanist  in  the  desert." 

^—  John  K.  Hutchens,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Most  of  the  books  advertised  in  these 
pages  are  read  quietly  —  with  intense 
cerebration,  or  a  dimming  nostalgic  tear, 
with  silent  lifting  of  the  scalp  or  the  low« 
pitched  chuckle  so  irritating  to  all  in  ear- 
shot. Few  books  make  readers  scream.  But  consider 


this  eloquent  —  yet  actually  understated  reaction  "A 
book  that's  needed  writing  for  a  long  time  ...  A  book 
written,  as  the  term  goes,  in  anger  and  in  pity  .  .  . 
The  shaken  reader  puts  it  down,  stares  for  a  moment 
and  then  screams,  'Somebody  do  something  quick.'  " 

—  Herman  Kogan,  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  this  — 
"Bitter  the  book  is,  but  its  author  is  not.  Rather,  he 
feels  the  icy  fury  of  outraged  conscience  and  compas- 
sionate humanity,  a  Swiftian,  frustrated  anger  against 
the  dehumanized,  punishing  demi-life  which  he  anat- 
omizes so  fully.  There  is  humor  here  (the  author  has 
a  lively  style  and  a  sense  of  situation  comedy),  but  it 

is  of  the  wildly  rueful  kind.  Don  Kindler's 
witty,  biting  drawings  underline  it  nicely. 
But  Drone's  story  is  really  a  minor  part 
of  this  book,  supplying  condiments  (in- 
stead of  sugar  coating)  for  a  serious, 
frightening  sociological  study.  Basically,  this  is  an 
analysis  of  uncontrolled  profiteering  and  the  rotten 
fruit  it  bears  in  housing  developments  and  their  miser- 
able residents.  Mr.  Keats  is  thorough  and  his  book 
devastating.  His  compelling  description  of  what  he 
calls  'a  wild  victory  for  apathy'  may  prove  a  telling 
blow  against  it"  —  A.  C.  Spectorsky,  New  York  Times 
The  Crack  in  the  Picture  Window  *~\  * 
($3.00),  written  by  John  Keats,  a  Wash- 
ington newspaperman ,  is  the  product  of 
disciplined  research,  of  flexible  wit  and 
the  crackling  fury  of  a  justly  angry  man. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  Age  of  Jackson  when  he>  was  28.  And 
now  comes  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order,  a  book 
that  will  eventually  form  part  of  The  Age  of  Roose- 
velt. Every  prepublication  reader  has  made  a  speech 
about  this  event.  From  the  formidably  candid  Virginia 
Kirkus  Service,  which  tells  the  bookseller  what  to  buy 

—  "In  Schlesinger's  view,  Roosevelt  is  the  summation 
of  an  era  in  American  social,  political  and  economic 
life.  He  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  to  Napoleon; 
anything  about  him,  whether  bearing  directly  upon 
his  personal  achievements  or  concerned  merely  with 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  is  of  the  same  histor- 
ical substance,  compellingly  important.  The  truth  of 
Schlesinger's  book  is  that  it  uses  instances  —  small 
and  large  —  of  national  crisis,  statements  of  opinion, 
personality  sketches,  syntheses  of  philosophic  and 
psychological  forces,  and  even  the  biographical  cir- 
cumstances of  its  central  hero  as  exemplifications,  as 
viewpoints,  and  mass  prisms  for  an  almost  indefin- 
able movement  or  idea  or  embodiment  which  is  the 
raw  nature  of  20th  century  history  in  America.  The 
materials  are  transcended  and  transfigured,  and  in 
this  creative  act  their  inherent  meaning  is  exposed. 
Not  to  be  missed  by  any  person  with  a  potential  in- 
terest in  the  subject."  "It  is  history  with  a  scope, 
grandeur,  and  verve  that  are  seldom  found  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Without  in  the  slightest  resem- 
bling Churchill  in  style,  it  has  a  mature  magnificence 
not  often  matched  elsewhere."  writes  Frank  Freidel, 

of  the  Department  of  History  at  Harvard. 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  has  made  it  the 
March  selection.(To  be  published  on  March 
4  at  $6.00  —  but  a  prepublication  order 
gets  it  for  $5.00.) 
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offended  some  readers,  but  it  would  also  have 
riven  the  book  a  dimension  it  now  lacks.  In 
spite  of  this  and  some  other  simplifications  of 
the  subject,  Yaffe  has  written  an  eminently 
readable  account  of  a  kind  of  behavior  that  will 
always  tease  the  mind  for  explanations. 

RESPONSIBILITY    AND    THE  WORD 

GERALD  GREEN'S  The  Last  Angry 
Man  (Scribner,  S4.50)  is  another  study  in 
responsibility.  The  novel  is  built  around  two 
main  characters— Woodrow  Thrasher,  a  youngish 
and  very  successful  ($35,000  a  year)  television 
executive  in  an  advertising  agency,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Adelman,  an  old  Jewish  physician  in 
a  Brooklyn  slum.  Thrasher  is  a  fast-talking  op- 
portunist, a  small-town  boy  who  has  made  good 
in  the  big  city;  he  feels  responsible  to  his  own 
career  and  to  very  little  else,  though  he  justifies 
the  kind  of  life  he  leads  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  "'creative"  (a  word  that  seems  to  be  used 
somewhat  freely  in  television  and  advertising 
circles)  and  on  the  grounds  that  what  he  does 
makes  jobs  for  other  people  by  increasing  eco- 
nomic demand. 

Dr.  Adelman,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  re- 
sponsible to  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  He  could 
say  with  Martin  Luther,  "Here  I  stand:  God 
help  me,  I  cannot  do  otherwise."  Through  his 
inability  to  refrain  from  saying  what  he  thinks 
he  has  lost  most  of  his  practice  to  younger  men 
who  take  a  more  conciliatory  tone  with  their 
patients,  and  his  great  skill  as  a  diagnostician 
is  largelv  lost  on  the  routine  cases  that  still 
trickle  to  him  out  of  the  slums. 

The  plan  of  the  novel  is  almost  a  cliche:  it 
makes  use  of  the  trustworthy  formula  of  Debased 
Art  meeting  Undebased  Life.  Thrasher  is  in 
trouble  with  a  sponsor  over  a  television  program 
that  is  not  drawing  a  sufficiently  large  audience. 
To  save  his  skin  he  hastily  concocts  a  new  pro- 
gram that  will  show  Real  People  doing  Real 
Things,  and  he  stumbles  on  Dr.  Adelman  as  a 
subject  for  the  first  show.  Then  he  makes  the 
predictable  discovery  that  the  trouble  with  real 
life  is  that  it  is  indeed  real,  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  amenable  to  the  convenience  of  tele- 
vision producers. 

The  framework  of  the  novel,  then,  is  a  gim- 
mick, and  there  is  too  much  about  the  television 
and  advertising  people,  who  are  practically  in- 
distinguishable from  the  television  and  advertis- 
ing people  in  the  last  half-dozen  novels  on  the 
subject  you  have  read. 

The  best  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the 
doctor's  life,  from  his  childhood  as  the  son  of 
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an  immigrant  garment  worker  through  his  strug- 
gles as  an  impoverished  medical  student  and  on 
to  his  long  years  of  devoted  but  largely  thankless 
practice.  His  character  is  so  strongly  marked 
from  the  beginning  that  most  of  the  scenes  from 
his  career  are  illustrations  of  what  is  already 
known  about  him  rather  than  disclosures:  con- 
sequently the  narrative  has  a  certain  repetitious 
quality,  which  is  little  alleviated  by  Green's 
conviction  that  the  reader  will  miss  a  point  if  it 
is  made  only  a  time  or  two.  But  Dr.  Adelman  is 
an  interesting  and  authentic  character.  In  the 
situation  Green  has  provided  for  him  he  ought  to 
turn  into  Grandma  Moses  in  the  end,  but  he 
actually  remains  himself. 

At  its  most  abstract,  Green's  subject  is  the 
responsible  use  of  language.  Thrasher  belongs 
to  the  cult  of  glibness,  the  tribe  who  use  lan- 
guage to  cajole  and  distort  and  deceive,  whereas 
Dr.  Adelman,  a  disciple  of  Thoreau,  is  unable 
to  use  language  except  as  an  instrument  of 
revelation.  You  cannot  take  Green's  treatment 
of  this  subject  altogether  seriously  because  there 
is  too  much  glibness  in  his  own  work,  but  you 
must  call  Dr.  Adelman  an  honest  effort.  (A  Book- 
of-the-Month-Club  selection.) 

PATRICK  KIXGSGRAXT,  the  main 
character  in  Charles  Bracelen  Flood's  novel, 
A  Distant  Drum  (Houghton  Mifflin,  S4.50),  is  a 
young  man  trying  to  find  his  responsibilities 
in  a  world  of  conflicting  loyalties.  He  wants  to  be 
a  writer,  but  this  brings  him  into  conflict  with 
his  father  and  with  a  family  tradition  of  law  and 
land-holding.  He  wants  to  marry  a  beautiful 
girl  with  whom  he  falls  in  love,  but  to  do  so 
would  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
Catholicism  in  which  he  has  been  reared  by  his 
dead  mother.  In  the  end,  the  ruin  of  Patrick's 
health  in  military  training  during  the  Korean 
war  effects  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
father,  and  he  goes  back  home  to  write.  The  girl 
drifts  away. 

Like  many  another  novel  about  a  young  man 
who  wants  to  write  by  a  young  man  who  writes, 
A  Distant  Drum  gives  the  impression  that  the 
author  is  getting  a  little  ahead  of  his  material, 
that  he  hasn't  had  quite  enough  experience  to 
draw  upon  to  construct  a  novel  and  has  had  to 
fall  back  on  more  or  less  undistilled  auto- 
biography. At  its  best,  as  in  the  account  of 
Patrick's  military  training,  this  is  no  handicap: 
but  at  its  worst,  as  in  the  detailed  recounting  of 
the  very  fulsome  praise  lavished  on  young 
Patrick's  writing  by  one  of  his  teachers  at  Har- 
vard, the  result  is  slightly  embarrassing,  both  for 
the  reader  and  for  Harvard.  [Continued  on  p.  92.] 


A  sparkling,  lighthearted 
corned y-of-  manners  re 
contemporary  book  publishing... 

SPRING  LIST 

by  Ralph  Arnold 

Arthur  Lynsted.  Director  of  the  small 
but  solid  publishing  house  of  Southease 
i  Piddinghoe,  competes  desperately  for 
the  coveted  publishing  coup  of  the  season 
—  the  memoirs  of  a  fabulous  war  hero, 
whose  present  wife  was  once  our  hero's 
Very  Good  Friend.  Result :  A  frenetic, 
farcical,  and  utterly  irresistible  novel! 
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Featuring  12  Audubon  paintings 
in  full  color,  reproduced  for  the  first  time, 
Audubon  s  picturesque  bird  biographies 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE 

Edited  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes 

Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  Blake  scholars,  has  added  numer- 
ous unpublished  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
Blake  letters  to  this  newly  edited,  compre- 
hensive collection.  Thoroughly  annotated 
and  indexed,  this  definitive  volume  in- 
cludes many  of  Blake's  most  famous  en- 
gravings. A  fitting  tribute  for  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth. 

Illustrated  $10.00 


THE 
BIRD 

BIOGRAPHIES 

of  John  James  Audubon 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Alice  Ford 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Ornithological  Biography,  the  volumes  written 
by  Audubon  as  text  to  his  great  Folio.  The  Birds  of 
America.  These  bird  biographies,  absorbing  as  pioneer 
ornithology,  reveal  their  author's  adventures  as  a  natu- 
ralist, and  unroll  the  panorama  of  our  frontier  past. 

A  Classic  to  place  beside  The  Birds  of  America 

From  the  500  biographies  in  the  original  Ornitholo- 
gical Biography,  first  published  in  five  volumes  in  1839, 
Alice  Ford  has  selected,  arranged  and  edited  SO  of 
Audubon's  most  thrilling  and  revealing  observations. 

Highlighting  this  handsome  volume  are  12  original 
Audubon  paintings  from  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary Collection,  exquisitely  reproduced  in  full  color. 


304  pages 


x  10- 


Handsomely  jacketed 
in  four  colors 


§10.00 


60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  published  in  this  country  the 
first  novel  of  a  young  English 
writer.  It  had  a  modest  sale  and 
quickly  went  out  of  print. 

Among  those  who  bought  the 
first  edition  were  many  who  cher- 
ished it  greatly.  They  talked 
about  it  constantly,  recommended 
it  highly  and  gradually  built  up 
an  audience  of  devoted  enthusi- 
asts. In  recent  years  it  has  become 
a  much  sought  after  item  in  sec- 
ond-hand bookshops,  where  it  has 
sold  at  premium  prices. 

The  novel  was  called  "His 
Monkey  Wife,"  and  its  author 
was  John  Collier,  who  has  since 
achieved  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  his  short  stories. 

The  book  has  been  brought 
back  into  print  by  Doubleday.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  most  unusual 
triangle :  a  missionary  teacher  in 
the  Congo,  a  British  society  belle 
and  a  girl  chimpanzee.  It  is  a 
light-hearted,  witty  story  which 
I  am  sure  is  going  to  find  today 
the  audience  it  deserved  to  have 
back  in  1931. 

When  it  first  appeared  the  re- 
viewer in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  wrote:  "'His  Monkey 
Wife'  is  a  book  with  which  to 
choose  your  friends.  I  shall  choose 
mine  among  those  who  share  my 
excitement  for  this  extraordinary 
first  novel." 

Similarly,  I  can  assure  you 
that,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  mine, 
you  will  like  "His  Monkey  Wife." 
And  if  you  like  "His  Monkey 
Wife,"  you're  a  friend  of  mine. 

And  remember :  never,  never 
underestimate  the  power  of  a 
chimpanzee. 

<C£Day 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"His  Monkey  Wife"  ($3.75)  is  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Company,  575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y., 
also  publishers  of  "Fancies  and  Good- 
nights"  ($4),  a  collection  of  49  of  John 
Collier's  finest  short  stories.  Doubleday 
has  also  just  reissued  "The  Magician" 
($3.75),  one  of  the  best  early  novels  of 
W.  Somerset  Maugham.  All  of  these 
books  may  be  obtained  from  your  book- 
seller or  at  any  of  the  30  Doubleday 
Book  Shops,  one  of  which  is  located  at 
921  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 
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Yet  the  book  has  an  assurance  and 
finish  and  narrative  ease  rare  in 
novels  by  young  writers.  Flood's  first 
novel,  Love  is  a  Bridge,  was  a  best- 
seller three  or  four  years  ago,  and  A 
Distant  Drum  will  almost  certainly 
find  a  large  audience.  The  view  of 
life  is  a  normal  wholesome  middle- 
class  view  that  will  offend  no  one; 
the  characters  are  handsome,  well- 
borjt,  mannerly,  prosperous  people 
w  ho  try  to  do  things  decently,  with- 
out a  neurosis  or  even  a  discredit- 
able impulse  among  them.  The  writ- 
ing is  smooth  and  untroubling  to  the 
mind.  I  do  not  find  much  insight  or 
imagination  or  reality  in  the  book, 
but  I  hope  that  my  limited  admira- 
tion will  not  keep  anyone  else  from 
enjoying  it. 

THE  EVADERS 

THE  most  brilliant  novel  of  the 
month,  and  surely  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  a  long  time,  is  A  Legacy 
by  an  Englishwoman  named  Sybille 
Bedford  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.50). 
It  is  laid  in  Western  Europe,  chiefly 
in  Germany,  in  the  years  before  the 
first  world  war,  and  it  recalls  (per- 
haps mostly  because  of  the  setting) 
the  earlier  novels  of  Thomas  Mann, 
especially  Buddenbrooks  and  The 
Masic  Mountain.  But  Miss  Bedford 
is  utterly  unlike  Mann  in  technique; 
where  he  builds  up  a  great  mass  of 
detail  with  the  painstaking  care  of 
a  genre  painter,  she  writes  like  an 
impressionist— all  light  and  air  and 
grace  and  deftness.  In  fact,  the  sur- 
face of  the  book  is  so  light  that  at 
first  one  supposes  it  is  nothing  but 
surface— a  witty  comedy  of  manners. 
But  it  is  a  good  deal  more. 

Someone  once  said  of  the  opening 
scenes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  the 
characters  do  not  know  that  they  are 
in  a  tragedy.  Neither  do  Miss  Bed- 
ford's, and  that,  in  a  sense,  is  their 
tragedy.  Her  main  characters  are 
irresponsibles,  creatures  of  evasion, 
men  and  women  who  have  refused 
or  simply  neglected  to  look  for  the 
truth  in  their  own  lives,  and  are 
therefore  lost  to  the  truth  of  what  is 
happening  to  Europe.  If  Miss  Bed- 
ford writes  like  an  impressionist,  her 
characters  are  impressionists— people 
living  by  their  senses,  taking  the  sun 
on  the  Riviera  or  in  Spain,  buying 
paintings  or  keeping  mistresses  in 
Paris,  dozing  in  their  gardens  of 


BOOKS 

South  Germany  or  leading  thei 
overfed,  overstuffed,  overheated  ex 
istences  in  Berlin. 

In   the  hands  of  a  less  skillfu 
novelist  such  characters  might  b 
trivial  objects  of  derision  or  drear 
object-lessons   in   morality,   but  i 
Miss  Bedford's  hands  they  are  won 
derful.  Their  wastefulness  and  drif 
and  self-absorption  are  so  enchant 
ing  that  the  way  they  live  ought  t 
have    worked.    But  unfortunatel 
reality  was  headed  in  another  direc 
tion. 

The  action  of  the  novel  centers  on 
two  families— one  the  family  of  a 
South  German  baron  and  his  sons, 
Roman  Catholics  more  French  than 
German  in  their  culture;  the  other  a 
Jewish  banking  family  in  Berlin 
The  main  event  of  the  novel  is  a 
marriage  that  links  the  two  families, 
a  marriage  full  of  comedy  and 
poetry,  of  eccentricity  and  heart- 
break. 

But  not  the  least  of  the  oddities 
of  this  unusual  book  is  the  fact  that 
what  seems  in  retrospect  the  main 
character  hardly  appears.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  the  old  baron,  a  gentle 
affectionate  boy  reared  in  the  Indian 
summer  of  the  South  German  Cath- 
olic aristocracy.  Early  in  the  novel 
the  baron  decides  that  because  of  his 
declining  fortunes  he  must  provide 
his  sons  with  careers,  and  though  he 
hates  the  Prussians  who  now  domi- 
nate all  of  Germany  he  sends  the 
boy  to  one  of  the  new  Prussian  mili- 
tary academies  to  be  made  into  a 
soldier. 

The  sensitive  boy  is  so  outraged 
at  the  treatment  he  receives  that  he 
escapes  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
turns home.  Then  the  problem  is 
whether  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
school.  After  a  characteristic  series 
of  evasions  and  some  outright  dis- 
honesty, he  is,  and  this  time  loses 
his  mind.  He  never  appears  again, 
but  his  madness  lies  behind  all  the 
sunlit  glitter  of  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion and  finally  erupts  in  a  strange 
Dreyfus-like  scandal  that  becomes 
the  talk  of  Europe.  The  scandal  it- 
self clarifies  nothing;  it  only  leaves 
the  world  a  little  muddier  than  it 
was  before.  But  in  its  aftermath  one 
character,  a  woman,  refuses  to  °o 
on  with  evasion;  though  by  no 
means  an  unsullied  person  herself, 
she  sees  that  someone  somewhere 
must  testify,  in  however  minor  a 


STOPOVER:  TOKYO  by  John  P. 
Marquand.  In  the  exciting  liter- 
ary surprise  of  the  year  a  master 
novelist  has  written  a  spy  story 
that  critics  hail  as  a  masterpiece 
in  its  field,  "a  superlative  sus- 
pense thriller."  (N.  Y.  Times 
Book  Review);  "A  spellbinder," 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "Mov- 
ing romance  added  to  breathless 
intrigue  in  a  story  which  keeps 
the  reader  guessing  and  never 
lets  him  down.  International  spy- 
catching  de  luxe."  $3.95 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MR.  LIN- 
COLN  by  Ruth  Painter  Randall. 

This  intimate,  amusing  account 
of  the  courting  days  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  will  delight 
readers  who  enjoy  the  human  side 
of  history.  Lincoln  as  a  shy,  ar- 
dent and  jealous  suitor  struggling 
with  the  pangs  of  love  and  the 
stresses  of  an  on-again-off-again 
engagement  is  a  fascinating  fig- 
ure, portrayed  with  complete  fi- 
delity to  historical  fact  by  the 
author  of  Mary  Lincoln  and 
Lincoln's  Sons.      Illus.  $3.75 


THE  EYE  OF  LOVE  by  Margery 
Sharp.  Full  of  fun  and  surprises, 
this  topsy-turvy  love  story  spar- 
kles with  Margery  Sharp's  inimi- 
table blend  of  sentiment  and 
sophistication.  The  author  of 
The  Nutmeg  Tree  and  Cluny 
Brown  tells  of  an  incurably 
romantic  pair  living  —  with  the 
utmost  respectability  —  "in  sin," 
and  the  upsetting  effect  on  both 
their  lives  of  the  impending,  thor- 
oughly unwanted,  marriage  of 
one  of  them.  $3.95 


*THE  LORD'S  OYSTERS  by  Gil- 
bert Byron.  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  of  forty  years  ago  is  the 
scene  of  this  delightful  story  of 
the  boyhood  and  youth  of  an 
oysterman's  son  — a  warm,  sunny 
book  about  the  lazy  life.  Salty 
humor,  lovingly  drawn  charac- 
ters and  the  nostalgic  re-creation 
of  easy-going  adventures  give  a 
Huck  Finn  quality  to  this  beau- 
tiful book.  It  carries  the  reader 
away  from  today's  frantic  pace 
to  days  when  time  was  something 
to  be  enjoyed.  $4.50 


VASTNESS  OF  THE  SEA  by  Ber- 
nard Gorsky.  One  of  the  year's 
finest  stories  of  true  adventure, 
Vastness  of  the  Sea  has  won 
comparison  with  Kon-Tiki  and 
The  Silent  World  for  its  ex- 
ploits over  and  under  the  sea, 
and  the  distinguished  quality  of 
its  writing.  Gorsky  tells  of  un- 
derwater explorations  from  the 
Canaries  and  the  Caribbean  to 
Tahiti  in  ocean  depths  never  vis- 
ited by  man  before.  Illustrated 
with  8  pages  of  photographs  and 
2  maps.  $5.00 


NIC* 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  NIGHT  by 
James  Yaffe.  In  an  explosive 
story  of  a  crime  that  rocked  so- 
ciety, one  of  our  finest  young 
novelists  has  written  his  best 
book.  "Why?  Why?  Why  did  this 
have  to  happen?"  everyone  de- 
mands in  horror,  but  the  reader 
who  has  followed  Nothing  But 
the  Night's  step-by-step  un- 
folding of  events,  its  revelation 
of  the  subtle  warping  of  personal- 
ities in  a  middle-class  New  York 
environment  may  divine  some  of 
the  answers.  $3.95 
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The  story  of 
man's  heroic 
v  .  struggle  to 
open  the 
ice-locked 
world  of 
Antarctica 

Here  is  the  whole  thrilling  history  of 
Antarctic  exploration,  from  early  eight- 
eenth-century expeditions  to  the  present 
Internationa]  Geophysical  Year  1 957-58. 
In  it  you  journey  with  some  of  the 
world's  bravest  pioneers  to  a  land  of 
eight}-  degrees  below  zero  temperatures, 
of  massive  glacial  rivers  Bowing  into  a 
sea  -so  cold  that  a  man  without  water- 
proof clothing  would  die  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, a  land  of  steaming  volcanoes  thrust- 
ing through  ice  caps,  of  mountains  that 
may  be  higher  than  the  Alps,  of  winds 
so  relentless  that  spiders  spin  no  webs 
and  flies  have  no  wings. 

This  is  what  Rear  Admiral  George 
Dufek.  USX  (ret.),  Commander  of  Oper- 
ation Deepfreeze  and  the  first  American 
to  set  foot  at  the  South  Pole,  says  of 
this  booh 

"Quest  for  a  Continent  is  not  only  an 
exciting  and  highlv  readable  account  of 
Antarctic  exploration,  but  it  is  the  most 
valuable  reference  book  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  'must'  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  struggle  to  conquer  the  continent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  world." 

Quest  for  a 
Continent 

By  WALTER  SULLIVAN 

who  is  covering  the  current  U.  S.  ex- 
pedition for  The  New  York  Times. 
llius.  $5.50,  now  at  your  bookstore. 


way,  to  the  truth,  and  she  does  it  in 

;  the  only  way  she  can. 

A  Legacy  is  not  what  is  usually 
called  an  'experimental  novel,"  but 
it  is  so  very  much  itself  that  in  form 
it  is  like  no  other  book  I  can  think 
of.  Although  it  is  written  in  the  first 
person,  most  of  the  action  takes 
place  before  the  narrator  is  bom:  it 
skips  from  place  to  place  and  from 
time  to  time  and  from  character  to 
character  in  an  apparently  arbitrary 
though  actually  highly  artful  way. 
But  its  great  accomplishment  is  that 
it  both  recreates  and  condemns  a 
whole  world  without  one  ponderous 

:  gesture.  Rarely  have  gaiety  and 
charm,  irresponsibility  and  madness 
been  mixed  as  they  are  in  this  book. 

ANOTHER  new  novel  from 
England,  The  Loving  Eve  by  the 
prolific  William  Sansom  (Reynal, 
S3. 50),  is  less  easy  to  assess.  The 
trouble  is  that  Sansom  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  good  writer  and.  in  this 
book  at  least,  a  rather  indifferent 
novelist. 

Sansom  is  a  good  writer  because 
he  has  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
that  is  really  his  own  and  a  fine 

|  command    of    language.     He  sees 

'•  things  with  a  terrible  objectivity,  a 
precise  detachment  that  makes  him 
a  first-rate  travel  writer,  and  as  much 
a  travel  writer  when  he  is  examining 
a  London  backyard  as  when  he  de- 
scribes some  exotic  city.  But  he  sees 
people  just  as  he  sees  everything 
else,  as  objects,  and  people  looked 
at  in  that  w  ay  are  pretty  disgusting. 
In  a  characteristic  passage  Sansom 

I  imagines  people  all  over  London  dis- 
assembling themselves  before  going 
to  bed— taking  out  their  false  teeth 
and  glass  eyes,  removing  their  wigs 
and  braces  and  artificial  arms  and 
breasts  and  legs.  It  is,  I  think,  a  sick 

I  way  of  looking  at  one's  fellow  crea- 
tures, because  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
failure  of  sympathy,  a  loss  of  identi- 
fication with  or  concern  for  common 
humanity. 

The  central  character  in  The  Lov- 
ing Eye  is  a  man  approaching  forty 
who  suffers  from  exactly  this  kind 
of  relationship  with  the  world,  or 

|  rather  lack  of  relationship.  Hand- 
some, successful,  with  comfortable 
private  resources,  he  has  lost  all  sense 
of  direction  or  purpose  in  life  and 
has  collapsed  in  a  welter  of  psychoso- 
matic complaints,  spending  his  days 


staring  out  the  window  into  the  win- 
dows of  his  neighbors.  Then  one 
day  he  sees  at  one  of  the  windows 
an  attractive  girl,  and  the  rest  of  the 
novel  is  an  account  of  Avhat  happens 
between  them. 

But  this  account,  though  certainly 
ingenious  and  often  entertaining,  is 
almost  completely  superficial,  with- 
out anv  real  awareness  of  what  a 
dissociated  man  faces  when  he  at- 
tempts to  rebuild  his  bridge  to  the 
rest  of  creation,  or  of  what  he  must 
overcome  in  order  to  accept  love  and 
its  responsibilities.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing to  see  a  writer  inventing  a  char- 
acter who  embodies  the  central  prob- 
lem of  his  own  work  and  then 
solving  that  problem  by  legerde- 
main. 

Sansom  can  nevertheless  use  lan- 
guage with  remarkable  effect.  Some 
of  The  Loving  Eye  is  written  in  a 
highlv  colloquial  English  that  makes 
you  realize  how  much  the  language 
spoken  by  at  least  some  Britishers 
differs  from  our  own.  A  few  sen- 
tences defv  translation:  for  instance, 
"In  the  Goat  [a  pub]  they'd  turned 
that  picture  of  the  bare  two-legger 
[woman]  in  the  lily  pond  to  the  wall: 
all  that  charley  wasn't  nice  any 
more,  it  gave  the  Green  Howards 
chopper-eyes." 

Most  of  the  writing,  however,  pre- 
sents no  difficulty.  A  more  typical 
example  is  this  description  of  a  gar- 
den on  a  night  in  early  spring:  "Now 
basement  walls  would  see  the  edging 
out  of  big  black  spiders,  the  flick  of 
beetles'  mandibles,  the  creeping  of 
hard  black  shells  along  cracks  in 
the  skirting:  early  in  the  year  vet, 
but  soon  in  the  warm  months,  when 
night-flowers  would  smoulder  with 
colour  and  scent  for  the  shade-loving 
moth,  when  even  the  yellow  moon's 
ravs  would  give  out  a  kind  of  heat- 
then  this  life  would  reach  a  furious 
peak  .  .  .  what  avalanches  of  silent 
sound  in  the  garden's  quiet,  what 
sexual  screams,  what  crashing  of 
hungry"  jaws  through  carapace  and 
underbellv.  what  tearing  madness 
for  survival  in  the  moon's  quiet 
heat!"  In  such  a  setting  an  easily? 
resolved  little  love  story  is  bound  to 
be  unconvincing. 

The  Hell  Bent  Kid  by  Charles  O. 
Locke  (Norton,  $3)  is  a  minor  but 
memorable  piece  of  fiction.  It  is  the 
storv  of  a  bov  in  the  cattle  country 


Our  Glad 

By  JOYCE  WARREN 

NANCY  HALE  says:  This 
story  of  an  innkeeper's 
forthright  and  delicious 
daughters  who  enter  the 
world  of  small-time  sea- 
side entertainment  is  really 
fresh.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
every  page  of  it."  A  novel 
"as  humorous  and  human, 
as  warm  and  likeable,  as 
its  heroine."— N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune.  $3.50 


Tower  in 
the  West 

By  FRANK  NORRIS 

The  far-ranging,  dramatic 
story  of  a  man's  stubborn 
loyalty  and  a  perceptive 
woman's  undaunted  love. 
"One  of  the  best  winners 
to  date  ...  so  absorbingly 
recounted  as  to  grip  the 
reader's  attention  from 
first  page  to  last."— John 
Barkham,  Saturday  Re- 
view Syndicate.  §3.95 


One  Half 
of  the  World 

By  JAMES  BARLOW 

JESS  AM  YIN  WEST  says:  "I 
read  this  on  a  mid-summer 
train,  unable  to  sleep  until 
I  had  finished.  The  mean- 
ings of  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
the  tensions  of  Chandler  or 
Simenon,  and  a  heroine 
who  is  love  with  small  and 
capital  letters:  this  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  novel. 
You  don't  have  to .  They 
are  James  Barlow's  gifts 
to  his  readers  in  One  Half 
of  the  World."  $3.50 


A  Far 
Place 

By  BLAIR  FULLER 

This  swift, tight-knit  novel 
of  an  American  adven- 
turer in  tropical  Africa 
on  his  way  to  make  a  big 
killing  —  or  get  killed  — 
reveals  a  new  novelist  with 
a  sharp  eye  for  undertones 
and  a  real  talent  for  han- 
dling them  without  slowing 
his  headlong  pace.  $3.50 


The  Devil 
Must 

By  TOM  WICKER 

A  grippingly  real  novel  of 
terror  and  witchcraft  in 
an  American  small  town 
today.  "A  superior  and  ab- 
sorbing performance  .  .  . 
hard-crusted,  fast-moving 
.  .  .  with  a  host  of  keenly 
felt  characters."  —  Ar.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune.  $3.50 


it 

The  Fruit 
Tramp 

By  VINNIE  WILLIAMS 


The  story  of  Polk  Watson's 
growing  up  alongside  Uncle 
Chunk,  harvesting  other 
men's  crops  and  happy  to 
be  doing  it,  and  of  the 
choice  Polk  made  between 
two  loves  and  two  loyal- 
ties. "So  vivid,  so  thor- 
oughly alive  .  .  .  the  book 
opened  a  whole  new  world 
tome." — Dan  Wkkenden. 

$3.50 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 


The  first  full  story  of 


■  Xo  army,  no  bomb,  atomic  or  hydro- 
gen, can  m3tch  the  potential  destructive 
power  of  the  Soviet  educational  system. 
The  Soviet  Union  spends  almost  twice 
as  much  of  its  total  national  income  on 
education  as  does  America,  and  may  well 
lead  the  world  in  pure  nuclear  research 
within  the  next  decade.  This  year  Soviet 
schools  will  graduate  many  more  tech» 
nicians  than  American  schools. 
m  And  the  danger  does  not  he  in  nu» 
merical  superiority  alone.  Here  is  the 
story  of  how  millions  of  young  Russian 
men  and  women  are  inculcated  from  in» 
tancy  with  a  blind  loyalty  to  dictator 
ship  .  .  .  how  their  beliefs  are  fixed  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  universe  and 
the  actual  changing  of  the  nature  of  man 
.  .  .  the  special  training  given  Commu- 
nist part}-  members  .  .  .  even  how  poli- 
tical offenders  are  "re-educated"  by  the 
mysterious  and  barbaric  system  called 
katorga. 

This  book  is  a  warning  to  America. 
In  his  full  account  of  the  Soviet  educa- 
tional system  Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  one 
of  our  leading  authorities  on  the 
US.S.R.,  takes  a  hard  look  at  the  ma- 
chinery of  Soviet  education  and  comes 
up  with  a  challenge  that  no  American 
can  afford  to  ignore. 

THE 

CHALLENGE 
OF  SOVIET 
EDUCATIO 


By  GEORGE  S.  COUNTS 


of  the  American  Southwest  in  the 
1880s,  as  stark  and  as  stripped  of 
unessential  detail  as  a  ballad,  and 
with  something  of  a  ballad's  in- 
tensity. 

Through  the  violence  of  man  and 
nature  the  Kid  at  eighteen  has  lost 
all  his  family  except  one  brother 
(who  has  disappeared)  and  his  father, 
once  a  highly  respected  peace  officer 
and  now  diought  to  be  dying  of  tu- 
berculosis somewhere  in  the  New 
Mexico  Territory.  The  Kid  feels 
that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  leave 
West  Texas  and  go  to  his  father  and 
take  care  of  him,  but  this  is  no  easy 
thing  to  do,  for  his  way  lies  through 
the  extensive  domain  of  the  Bovds. 
a  powerful  grasping  clan  of  cattle- 
men who  are  out  to  ?et  him.  because 
he  has  killed  a  son  of  the  family  in 
a  brawl  at  a  country  dance. 

So  the  story  is  a  record  of  how 
the  boy  serves  his  duty  as  he  sees  it 
in  a  world  of  violence,  including  the 
violence  of  his  own  nature.  Locke 
has  written  it  as  if  it  were  pieced 
together  from  old  letters  and  other 
documents,  chiefly  the  Kid's  own 
diary,  all  in  the  language  of  the  time 
and  place.  The  empty  threatening 
land  and  the  power  of  such  a  land 
to  give  rein  to  the  whole  range  of 
man's  destructive  nature  are  skill- 
fully evoked. 


MODERN     M A  N 


A  G  A  I  N 


00,  now 
at  your  bookstore 

A  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK 


OX  THE  dustjacket.  Albert  Ca- 
mus' The  Fall  (Knopf,  $3)  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  new  and  major  work 
of  fiction."  That  it  is  new  is  granted, 
that  it  is  major  is  doubtful,  and 
that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction  is  at  least 
open  to  dispute. 

The  book  is  a  monologue,  or  more 
properly  a  series  of  monologues,  by 
a  man  formerly  a  successful  lawyer 
in  Paris  but  now  living  in  shady 
circumstances  in  Amsterdam.  His  re- 
marks consist  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  moralizing  laced  with  an  infini- 
tesimal quantity  of  narrative,  an 
unheady  combination  that  may  con- 
stitute a  novel  but  reads  more  like 
a  collection  of  aphorisms  or  pensees. 

The  Fall  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
a  modern  Everyman,  "an  aggregate 
of  the  vices  of  our  whole  generation 
in  their  fullest  expression,"  but  it  is 
in  fact  a  work  that  often  verges  on 
the  commonplace  in  its  moral  per- 
ception. There  is  scarcely  anything 


in  Camus'  revelations  of  the  shod! 
ing  state  of  modern  man  that  v< 
could  not  have  heard  from  a  moderj 
ately  well  supplied  Middle  West! 
Methodist  pulpit  thirty  vears  ago  ; 
What  Camus  is  writing  about  is  tfai  £ 
conviction  of  sin,  and  it  turns  ou  is 
that  he  has  nothing  very  new 
very  impressive  to  say  on  the  subject 

For  instance.  Camus  spends  con 
siderable  time  pointing  out  thai 
when  we  help  a  blind  man  acros 
the  street  we  may  be  moved  less  b 
a  feeling;  of  charity  for  the  blinc 
man  than  bv  a  desire  to  appeal 
charitable  in  the  eyes  of  other 
and  in  our  own  eyes.  That  is  ca 
tainlv  true,  and  it  doubtless  doe 
us  no  harm  to  be  reminded  of  it! 
but  surely  most  people  who  ha* 
reached  the  years  of  discretion  kno* 
that  much  about  themselves. 

The  Fall  is  a  piece  of  adroit  rhe 
oric.  and  its  closing  scene  is  Ave! 
managed.  When  Camus  takes  himi 
self  least  seriously,  which  is  no 
often,  he  can  make  a  graceful  oh 
servation:  "You  know  what  cham 
is,"  he  says  at  one  point:  "it  is 
wav  of  getting  the  answer  ves  with 
out  asking  any  clear  question."  Thai 
has  neatness  and  wit,  and  if  it  doe 
not  exhaust  the  subject  of  charm  nd 
bodv  cares.  But  as  a  whole  The  FaM 
can  only  disappoint  readers  wh< 
have  admired  such  previous  world 
of  the  author  as  The  Stranger,  Th\ 
Plague,  and  Caligula. 

AND    A    MODERN  ffOXN 

I  T  I  S  curious  to  turn  from  CamwS 
dissection  of  the  agonies  of  moderi 
man  to  Elizabeth  Sprigged  Gertrud 
Stein:  Her  Life  and  Work  Harpeii 
$5),  for  Gertrude  Stein  regarded  her 
self  as  a  writer  who  was  nothing  I 
not  contemporary,  and  vet  one  cai 
onlv  conclude  from  all  accounts,  in) 
eluding  Miss  Sprigge's.  that  she  lot 
an  extraordinarily  serene  and  confij 
dent  life.  Once  when  someone  mad< 
a  remark  in  her  presence  about  un 
happv  childhoods.  Gertrude  Steii 
said.  "I  never  had  an  unhappy  am 
thing."  The  reader  of  this  life  mai 
doubt  the  complete  honestv  of  fad 
assertion,  but  he  can  hardly  doub 
that  she  enjoved  herself  vastly  mor 
than  most  people  do. 

The  reasons  for  her  happiness  ar 
probablv  not  very  hard  to  discovei 
but  it  is  another  matter  to  duplicat< 
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mm  lor  oneself.  Gertrude  Stein  had 
|le  wit  or  luck  to  discover  exactly 
e  right  kind  of  life  for  herself, 
fficient  money  to  live  it,  and  im- 
icit  belief  in  the  value  and  impor- 
nce  of  what  she  was  doing.  She  was 
sappointed  in  having  to  wait  a 
od  while  for  recognition,  but  the 
liting  drained  neither  her  purse 
or   her  assurance.   Otherwise  she 
id  things  as  she  wanted  them:  a 
ithful  companion  in  Miss  Toklas 
|  look  after  her,  her  work  to  occupy 
id  justify  her  days,  and  an  easy 
ay  with  people  that  enabled  her 
make  friends  with  anybody  who 
teres  ted  her  and  to  break  off  with 
lybody  who  didn't.  When  she  de- 
ded  that  Ezra  Pound  was  not  her 
ish  of  tea,  for  instance,  she  had  the 
jne  effrontery  to  break  an  engage- 
ment with  him  on  the  grounds  that 
le   and    Miss   Toklas   were  busy 
icking  wildflowers. 
Miss  Sprigge  has  written  an  ad- 
lirable  biography,  well  informed 
he  never  knew  Gertrude  Stein  but 
as  talked  to  many  people  who  did), 
raightforward  in  manner,  sympa- 
letic  without  being  adulatory.  She 
ttempts  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
f  psychological  analysis,  and  her 
entures  into  literary  criticism  are 
lodest.  Her  eye  for  passages  is  very 
ine,  and  not  the  least  of  the  pleas- 
Ires  of  her  book  is  its  excellence  as 
in  anthology  of  selections  from  Ger- 
rude  Stein's  work.  For  many  of  us 
hat  work  will  always  be  most  ap- 
•ealing  in  snippets,  and  Miss  Sprigge 
las  chosen  her  snippets  well. 

•  OME  of  Gertrude  Stein's  friends 
imong  French  painters  reappear  in 
Ihe  pages  of  Clive  Bell's  book  of 
ecollections,  Old  Friends  (Harcourt, 
Brace,  S4.50),  but  the  best  chapters 
n  the  book  are  the  reminiscences  of 
nembers  of  the  so-called  Blooms- 
)ury  group  — a  series  of  portraits  of 
Lytton  Strachey,  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  Roger  Fry,  and  Virginia 
VVoolf.  Of  these  the  most  unex- 
pected is  the  not  particularly  flat- 
ering  account  of  the  economist 
Keynes,  whom  Bell  describes  as  the 
cleverest  man  he  ever  met  but  a 
cultural  provincial  with  cocksure 
opinions  on  subje<  of  which  he  was 
thoroughly  ignorant.  Virginia  Woolf 
is  more  enthusiastically  dealt  with 
(her  sister  is  Bell's  wife),  but  Bell 
makes  it  very  clear  that  when  her 
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By  JOHANNES  RUBER 

The  tale  of  a  gentle,  intensely  musical 
Pope  whose  dearest  wish  is  to  raise 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  to  the  ranks  of 
the  saints.  "...  a  sweet  book  in  the 
right,  radiant  and  unsentimental  way. 
It  is  a  little  book  but  far  bigger  than 
it  seems,  a  short  book  which  stays  long 
in  the  mind  because  of  its  warmth  and 
wisdom,  a  book  about  the  love  of  God 
and  music  so  charmingly  felt  and  writ- 
ten that  it  leaves  a  song  in  the  heart." 

— John  Mason  Brown, 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News.  $3.00 


I  CAN  JUMP 
PUDDLES 

By  ALAN  MARSHALL 

Justly  compared  to  The 
Yearling  and  Little 
Britches,  the  spirited 
true  story  of  a  boy  who 
grew  up  in  pioneer  Aus- 
tralia —  on  crutches. 
Illustrated.  $3.50 


ISRAEL  AND 
HER  NEIGHBORS 

By  ELIAHU  ELATH 

A  book  essential  for  un- 
derstanding the  current 
situation  in  Israel  and 
the  Middle  East,  by  the 
Israel  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

$2.75 


THE  STORY  OF 


By  CATHERINE  GABRIELSON.  The  tender,  true  story 
of  a  gallant  little  girl.  "A  cry  from  the  heart.  To  all 
readers  it  will  be  a  signal  affirmation 
of  the  human  spirit."— TIME 
$2.75 


BOOKS  AND 

BOOK- 
COLLECTORS 

By  JOHN  CARTER 

The  dean,  detective,  and 
dragoman  of  book-col- 
lecting provides  a 
volume  of  reflections 
combining  the  scholar- 
ship and  wit  for  which 
he  is  famous.  $4.50 

THE  LAW  OF 
LITERARY 
PROPERTY 

By  PHILIP  WITTENBERG 

An  up-to-the-minute 
standard  reference  for 
everyone  concerned  with 
literary  property  and 
its  protection,  by  a  lead- 
ing American  authority. 

$5.00 


REBELS  and 
REDCOATS 


By  GEORGE  F.  SCHEER 
and  HUGH  F.  RANKIN 

A  magnificent,  on-the-scene  story  of 
the  American  Revolution  told  largely 
in  the  words  of  the  men  and  women 
who  lived  and  fought  through  it  —  on 
both  sides.  Diaries,  reports,  letters  and 
recollections  of  eyewitnesses  and  par- 
ticipants bring  vital  insight  to  the 
epic  struggle  that  brought  forth  a  new 
nation.  More  stirring  than  any  single 
account  could  be,  this  book  reveals  the 
way  men  of  all  allegiances  and  back- 
grounds feel  and  act  in  war.  20  battle 
maps.  $7.50 
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CLIFTON  FADIMAN, 
author  of  Party  of  One  and  editor  of 
The  American  Treasury,  says: 

"flP  here  are  many  fine  dictionaries 
JL  available  and,  words  being  my 
trade,  I  have  a  good  collection  of 
them.  For  day-in-day-out  use  I  find 
my  hand  more  and  more  frequently 
reaching  out  for  Webster  s  New  World 
Dictionary,  College  Edition.  So  far  it 
hasn't  failed  me.  Though  compact,  it 
is  vastly  comprehensive  and,  just  as 
important,  up-to-date.  In  some  dic- 
tionaries the  definition  is  often  as 
baffling  as  the  word  you're  looking  up. 
Here  it  is  always  not  only  clear  but 
couched  in  good  20th-century  idiom, 
not  in  some  antiquated  lexicograph- 
ical lingo.  Another  feature  is  the 
wholesale  inclusion  of  proper  names 
and  foreign  phrases." 


The  name  Webster  alone  on  a  dictionary  is 
not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence  of  this 
kind.  Visit  your  bookseller  and  ask  to  see 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW  WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of  the 
American  Language 

COLLEGE 
EDITION 

142,000  entries  1,760 
pages  3,100  terms 
illustrated.  In  various 
bindings,   from  $5.75 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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complete  Diaries  are  published  we 
need  not  believe  every  word  in  them, 
especially  about  Clive  Bell. 

The  later  chapters,  dealing  with 
the  author's  experiences  in  Paris 
and  his  acquaintance  with  various 
painters,  are  rather  too  full  of  im- 
portant names  and  unimportant 
dates,  but  they  contain  a  good  many 
interesting  details,  such  as  the  fact 
that  the  sculptor  Rodin  stank. 
(Though  that  fact  is  less  interesting 


than  Miss  Sprigge's  information  that 
Gertrude  Stein  and  others  kept  Pi- 
casso supplied  with  the  comic-sec- 
tions from  American  newspapers, 
and  when  he  and  his  second  wife 
separated  one  problem  was  who  was 
to  get  these  accumulated  and  treas- 
ured items.) 

Bell  writes  very  elegantly,  and 
anyone  interested  in  the  people  he 
discusses  will  certainly  enjoy  his 
book. 


BOOKS 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 
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To  See  the  Dream,  by  Jessamyn 
West. 

This  is  the  extraordinary  journal 
of  an  extraordinary  woman.  It  is, 
on  one  level,  the  story  of  making 
The  Friendly  Persuasion  into  a 
movie  so  that  there  is  much  of  Holly- 
wood and  Gary  Cooper  and  other 
members  of  the  distinguished  cast 
and  company.  But  it  is  really  the 
story  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  percep- 
tion by  someone  who  loves  life  and 
perceives  wisely,  kindly,  and  with 
amusement.  She  can  be  sharp  too, 
and  some  of  her  sharpnesses  are 
wonderful.  Miss  West  not  only  sees 
what  others  don't;  she  has  a  half- 
personal,  half-Quaker  way  of  saying 
things  as  no  one  else  can.  Talking 
of  mimosa  she  says:  "It  is  best  to 
smell  it  in  sunshine,  as  all  good 
things  are  even  better  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  toward."  And  when, 
though  admiririg  Anne  Lindbergh's 
prose  in  Gift  from  the  Sea  she 
doesn't  feel  its  impact,  she  writes: 
"It  doesn't  speak  to  my  condition." 
I  think  Miss  West's  is  a  book  which 
will  speak  to  everyone's  condition. 
It  certainly  speaks  to  mine. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.95 

Only  Yesterday:  An  Informal  His- 
tory of  the  1920's,  by  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen. 

When  Mr.  Allen  was  editor  of  this 
magazine  he  used  to  say  with  amuse- 
ment: "You  know,  if  you  just  go  on 
being    an    honest   journalist  long 


enough,  pretty  soon  people  start  call- 
iil  brief  ''nS  y°u  an  historian."  He  has  be- 
come  so  much  an  historian  that  his 
book  about  the  'twenties  has  become 
a  classic  and  is  now  reissued  with  a 
new  introduction  by  Roger  Butter- 
field.  For  those  wdio  haven't  read 
this  most  eminently  readable  "his- 
tory" of  America's  recent  past,  this 
book  is  a  must.  For  those  who  have, 
the  re-reading  is  still  as  lively,  in- 
formative, and  rewarding  as  it  was 
the  day  it  was  published. 

Harper,  $4 


The  Road  to  Monte  Cristo:  The 
Memoirs    of    Alexandre  Dumas. 

Condensed  and  edited  by  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman. 

Although  Alexandre  Dumas  was  a 
dramatist  first,  and  second  a  novelist, 
he  too  is  remembered  as  an  historian, 
as  he  had  hoped  he  would  be.  In  the 
final  pages  of  these  memoirs  as  ably 
edited  (from  six  volumes  to  one)  by 
Mr.  Goodman,  the  well-known  dra- 
matist, Dumas  writes:  "I  then  un- 
derstood that  there  was  to  be  done 
for  this  great  and  beauteous  France 
what  Walter  Scott  had  done  for 
poor  little  Scotland:  an  illustrated, 
picturesque,  and  dramatic  story  of 
the  past,  a  bringing  to  life  again  of 
all  the  great  dead,  a  kind  of  last 
judgment  of  all  those  who  had  worn 
a  crown,  whether  of  laurels,  flowers, 
or  gold."  And  here  in  the  journals, 
as  well  as  in  his  plays  and  novels,  is 
a  most  vivid  and  exciting  descrip- 
tion of  the  France  of  his  day  in 
which  he  lived  to  the  hilt  among  the 
flamboyant  characters  of  the  theater 
and  literary  world,  in  the  politics 
and  wars  and  revolutions  of  his  time. 
As  the  editor  reminds  us  in  his 
preface:  "Dumas  in  his  later  life 
was  paid  by  the  line,"  and  the  reader 
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Is  01  ate  fill  to  Mr.  Goodman's  theater 
,t  use  which  makes  available  the  \  ii.il 
■s>en<e  <>l  Dumas'  story  without  the 
rococo  and  often  extraneous  pad- 
ling.  What  remains  of  the  life  and 
inies  of  the  authoi  <>l  The  Count  of 
nlonte  Cristo  and  The  Three  Mus- 
keteers   is    romance    and  history 
Scribner,  $6.75 


Sough. 


The  (  rack  in  the  Picture  Window, 
)\  | oh ii  Keats. 

For  some  time  there  have  been 
hints  that  all  was  perhaps  not  as  rosy 
in  suburbia  as  it  seems  on  the  sur- 
face. But  now  we  have  a  book  ex- 
amining in  detail  what  has  gone 
wrong  in  those  postwar  develop- 
ments that  now  surround  the  cities 
of  America  in  ever-increasing  waves. 
("Developments,"  the  author  calls 
them,  "conceived  in  error,  nurtured 
by  greed,  corroding  everything  they 
touch."  He  goes  on  to  document 
this  assertion  and  though  he  is  amus- 
ing in  his  exposition,  he  is  very 
serious  in  his  purpose.  Lively  read- 
ing, if  frightening  commentary  on 
one  of  the  social  phenomena  of  our 
time.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $3 

The  Story  of  Gabrielle,  by  Catherine 
Gabrielson. 

One  often  wonders  how  people 
who  have  lost  someone  who  is  dear 
to  them  can  sit  down  and  write  the 
story  of  the  final  illness.  But  Anne 
Lindbergh  in  her  book  of  poems 
called  The  Unicorn  has  one  called 
"Revisitation,"  about  the  death  of 
someone  she  loved,  which  ends: 

For  I  must  meet  and  marry  in  myself 
The  truth  of  what  has  ended,  what  is 
new: 

The  past  and  future;  death  and  life.  And 
when 

At  last  the  two  conflicting  pairs  are  met; 

.  .  .  Then 
I  shall  he  able  to  refind  myself, 
And  also,  you. 

It  is  this  kind  of  resolution  that  one 
imagines  the  mother  of  Gabrielle  is 
seeking  in  her  forthright  and  touch- 
ing story  of  the  last  few  months  of 
her  nine-year-old  child's  life,  as  she 
died  from  what  all  of  them  knew 
though  none  admitted  w  as  a  fatal  ill- 
ness. It  is  a  painful  book,  though  an 
inspiring  one,  for  the  mother  writes 
it  as  a  letter  to  the  child,  and  with 
scrupulous  but  not  morbid  honesty 
spares  neither  of  them  a  single  mem- 


THE  ROAD  TO 
MONTE  CRISTO 

The  Memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

A  vivid  self-portrait,  skillfully  edited  for  readers  of 
today  from  Dumas'  six-volume  autobiography.  Here  is 
Dumas  as  a  playwright  in  Paris  and  as  a  veritable 
D'Artagnan  in  the  Revolution  of  1830 — an  adventurer 
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Eugene  Moran  and  Louis  Reid 

TUGBOAT 

The  Moran  Story 

The  whole  exciting  story  of  tugboating  from  the 
days  of  high  masted  clippers  to  today's  giant  trans- 
oceanic liners  —  tales  of  gallant  rescues,  ocean- 
spanning  tows,  harbor  life  —  told  by  the  eldest  of 
the  industry's  most  representative  family,  the 


Morans.  Illus. 


$5.95 


Wilhelm  von  Schramm 

CONSPIRACY 
AMONG  GENERALS 

The  Senior  War  Reporter  to  the  German  Army  Staff 
in  Paris  tells  the  story  of  the  generals  who  partici- 
pated in  the  daring  plot  on  Hitler's  life.  A  suspense- 
packed  drama  of  what  happened  to  the  Western 
Command  in  Paris  when  the  plot  failed.  $3.95 


ston  Bates  and  Philip  8.  Humphrey 

EDITORS 

THE  DARWIN 
READER 


At  last,  the  most  important  works  of  Darwin  in  a 
one  volume  edition,  covering  the  heart  of  the  five  best 
known  books  —  the  Autobiography,  The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,  The  Origin  of  Six  ciix,  The  Descent  of 

Midi,  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  and  parts  of  ,£332fj£        At  all 
less  known  works.  Bibliography.  Illus.  $6.75  V»  bookstores 
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A  famous  classicist, 
a  great  modern  moralist, 
each  at  his  best 

Gilbert 
Highet 

POETS  IN  A 
LANDSCAPE 


The  author  of  The  Classical  Tra- 
dition and  The  Art  of  Teaching 
returns  to  Roman  Italy  and  the 
lives  of  seven  Latin  poets— Catul- 
lus, Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius, 
Tibullus,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal.  He 
describes  their  favorite  haunts, 
recalls  their  passionate  lives,  and 
offers  many  spirited  translations 
of  their  verse.  A  wholly  delight- 
ful walk  back  in  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  guide  par  excellence. 
With  48  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor. Coming  March  18th  $6.50 


Albert 
Camus 

THE  FALL 


A  new  and  major  work  of  fiction 
by  the  man  who,  since  the  death 
of  Thomas  Mann,  is  in  our  opin- 
ion Europe's  greatest  living  writ- 
er. Camus,  in  his  first  novel  since 
The  Plague,  has  chosen  a  subject 
worthy  of  his  supreme  gifts:  the 
conscience  of  modern  man  in  the 
face  of  evil.  Masterful  in  style 
and  form,  The  Fall  is  elegant, 
mordant,  brilliant  with  aphorism 
and  paradox.  Translated  by  Justin 
O'Brien.  $3,00 

At  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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ory  of  the  anguished  months.  But 
the  courage  and  beauty  of  the  child 
and  the  tenderness  of  their  relation- 
ship are  the  residue,  and  must  be 
what  she  sought.  World,  $2.75 

The  Tao  of  Painting,  by  Mai-mai 
Sze. 

The  author  has  taken  the  occasion 
of  this  lavish  republication  of  a 
seventeenth-century  Chinese  treatise 
on  painting  to  describe  the  theory 
behind  the  technique.  She  herself 
has  a  foot  in  both  worlds,  East  and 
West,  and  is  especially  skillful  at 
sounding  reasonable  (in  fact,  expert) 
about  the  intangible  sense  of  one- 
ness with  the  universe  that  to  the 
Chinese  painter  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  his  work.  She 
can  explain  how  he  can  feel  original 
and  individual  while  using  a  tradi- 
tional vocabulary— the  stock,  stand- 
ard way  of  painting  different  trees 
or  rocks  that  is  shown  in  the 
"Mustard  Seed  Garden  Manual  of 
Painting"  in  her  second  volume. 
More  of  Oriental  art  makes  sense 
after  this  introduction.  An  especially 
interesting  section  illustrates  how 
written  Chinese  characters  for  com- 
plicated ideas  are  built  up  from  sim- 
ple ones.  Expensive,  but  not  half  as 
much  as  it  is  worth.     Pantheon,  $25 

FICTION 

Stopover:  Tokyo,  by  John  P.  Mar- 
quand. 

Two  American  spies,  male  and 
female,  go  to  Japan  to  track  down 
an  unknown  Communist,  Big  Ben, 
and  his  Russian  chief,  who  are 
thought  to  be  fomenting  the  blackest 
anti-American  propaganda,  riot,  and 
assassination.  By  the  time  they  reach 
the  Tokyo  airport,  Jack  Rhyce  and 
Ruth  Bogart  have  identified  them- 
selves to  each  other  as  in  "the  busi- 
ness"; they  share  a  common  "cover" 
as  naive  do-gooders;  and  they  have 
begun  to  fall  in  love.  When  Jack  is 
negotiating  for  a  cab,  "a  small,  mid- 
dle-aged Japanese,  dressed  in  a  busi- 
ness suit  of  an  unpleasant  purplish 
blue  color  and  wearing  very  yellow 
tan  shoes"  steps  up  to  offer  help.  He 
is,  thank  heaven  at  last,  Mr.  Moto— 
the  Japanese  secret  agent  who  sold  a 
number  of  profitable  mystery  novels 
for  Mr.  Marquand  in  the  late  1930s 
before  Mr.  Marquand  decided  he 
had  better  be  interned  "for  the  dura- 


I  NEVER 
REALIZED 


•  •I 


what  a  difference 
there  is  in 
dictionaries! 

When  I  decided  to  buy  a  dictionary, 
thought  any  one  with  the  "Webster 
name  would  be  completely  reliable. 

My  dealer  set  me  straight.  He  pointe 
out  that  information  on  which  you  ca 
depend  can  be  found  only  in  a  trul 
authoritative  dictionary.  He  mentione 
specifically  Webster's  New  Collegiate— 
the  genuine  Merr/am-Webster.  And  h 
gave  me  two  reasons. 

First,  Webster's  New  Collegiate  is  th, 
only  desk-size  dictionary  based  on  th 
big  unabridged  Webster's  New  Inter 
national  Dictionary,  Second  Editioi 
You've  seen  it  at  your  library  It's  ofte 
called  "the  Supreme  Authority"  of  thj 
English-speaking  world. 

Second,  Webster's  New  Collegiate  i 
the  only  desk-size  dictionary  produce 
by  a  company  that  specializes  entirel  1 
in  dictionary  publishing,  and  has  fo 
over  100  years.  As  a  matter  of  fac  1 
it's  the  only  one  kept  up  to  date  by  | 
large,  permanent  staff  of  experts.  That' 
why  people  who  must  be  sure — editor; 
businessmen,  professional  men,  anJ 
educators  —  specify  Webster's  Ne\ 
Collegiate. 

When  you  buy  your  dictionary,  b>] 
sure  to  insist  on  the  genuine  Merriam 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name  at  you 
department,  book,  or  stationery  store 
It  costs  only  $5  plain,  $6  thumb-indexec 

Reg  U  S  Pol  Off 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mas; 


f  ion."  Alter  twenty  years,  Mr.  Moto 
I  s  still  quite  a  relief,  particularly  in 
I  omparison  with  the  stilted  Amer- 
icans, whose  "cover"  requires  them 
Ijo  say  things  like,  "Well,  I  can't  be- 
ie\'e  we're  here,  can  you  Jack?  So 
■  his  is  Tokyo.   1  must  say  it  isn't  so 
■romantic  as  I  thought  it  was  going 
lo  be."  Mr.  Marquand's  skill  with 
Ibxotic    background    and  intrigue— 
-specially  in  the  climax  at  a  moun- 
ain  resort  hotel— are  good  as  ever, 
jut   from    the  creator   of  George 
\pley  and  Willis  Wayde,  we  have 
omc  to  expect  too  much  meaning 
ind  satire  to  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
turn to  routine. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.95 


FORECAST 

Self-examination  Persists 

America  is  still  contemplating  her 
j  navel.  Knopf  alone  has  on  the 
J  March  list  The  A  merican  Con- 
science, by  Roger  Burlingame;  The 
Politics  of  Industry,  "a  masterful 
][  [analysis  of  the  organization  of  the 
present-day  economy,"  by  Walton 
Hamilton;  A  Contribution  to  the 
Heritage  of  Every  American:  The 
Conservation  Activities  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  by  Nancy  Newhall; 
and  in  April,  The  American  Oasis: 
The  Land  and  Its  Uses,  by  Edward 
Higbee,  with  a  foreword  by  Fairfield 
Osborn. 


Stories  of  Religious  Men 

Reading  the  lives  of  men  dedi- 
cated to  their  faiths  may  not  be  one 
of  the  recognized  varieties  of  re- 
ligious experience  but  it  is  one  that 
many  people  will  be  indulging  in 
this  spring,  if  the  publishers'  lists 
are  any  indication.  Doubleday  will 
publish  in  late  March  The  Third 
Eye:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Ti- 
betan Lama,  by  T.  Lobsang  Rampa; 
in  the  same  month  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Cudahy  will  publish  The  Victory 
of  Father  Karl  (Father  Karl  was  a 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Move- 
ment in  Germany  who  was  actually 
ordained  while  imprisoned  in  Da- 
chau), by  Otto  Pies,  S.J.;  later,  in 
April,  the  same  house  will  publish 
Priest  of  the  Plague:  Henry  Morse, 
S.J.,  by  Philip  Caraman,  and  Edwin 
Vincent  O'Hara,  an  American  Pre- 
late, by  J.  G.  Shaw.  And  in  May 
they  will  publish  more  stories  of 
that  other  well-known  churchman 


- "Rush  out  and  buy  this  novel. 

You'll    love    it  I  "-CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

BonVoyage ! 

By  MARRIJANE  and  JOSEPH  HAYES 

(author  of  The  Desperate  Hours)  $3.95, 
now  at  your  bookstore.  RANDOM  HOUSE 


A  fascinating  introduction  to 
the  attitudes,  thoughts,  and  behavior 
of  the  modern  healthy  mind 


By  LEONARD  CARMICHAEL,  nationally  re- 
nowned physiological  psychologist.  $3.95,  now  at 
your  bookstore  RANDOM  HOUSE,  >.  Y. 


"Tristan 
and  Isolde" 

"St.  Paul" 

"Sir  Thomas 
Malory" 

"Lancelot 
and  Guinevere" 


v^rVhen  I  was  two-thirds  through  this  profound, 
yet  fast  moving  novel  I  could  not  help  comparing 
its  basic  story  to  that  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  Nor  did  it  suffer  in  the 
comparison.  Here  was  a  new  medieval  legend  to 
place  beside  these  two  older  ones." 
—Thomas  Caldecot  Chubb,  The  Saturday  Review 

"There  are  echoes  in  'Son  of  Dust*  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  and  the  medieval  trouveres  . . .  She  gives 
us,  too,  a  timeless  delineation  of  religious  faith  and 
questing  and  what  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
intense,  tempestuous  love  affairs  since  Tristram 
went  to  fetch  la  belle  Iseult  out  of  Ireland." 

—Nash  K.  Burger,  The  New  York  Times 

M|f  Miss  Prescott  has  not  quite  succeeded  where 
St.  Paul  would  never  have  tried,  she  has,  neverthe- 
less written  a  lovely,  tender  book  imbued  with  the 
sacred  love  that  in  our  times  increasingly  haunts  the 
hearts  of  men." 

—  Max  White,  The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

$3.75  at  all  STAe  tyiiactn i//an  c€om/iattt/ 
bookstores'         60  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


of  Dust 

by  H.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT 


^    She  was 
three  women 
in  one... 
and  two  of  them 
had  to  be  destroyed! 

This  is  the  true  stoiy  of  a  timid 
Georgia  housewife  and  mother  who 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing cases  of  multiple  personal- 
ity in  the  annals  of  modern  medicine. 
It  is  told  by  the  only  men  who  had 
access  to  the  whole  story,  the  two 
eminent  physicians  who  treated  her 
from  the  beginning  of  her  strange 
malady  till  her  unusual  recovery. 

By  CORBETT  H.  THIGPEN,  M.D. 
and  HERVEY  M.  CLECKLEY,  M.D. 
Both  in  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
and  on  staff  of  University  Hospital, 
Augusta.  $4.50,  now  at  your  bookstore. 


the  inspiring 
story 
of  a  man 
who 

found 
GOD . . . 


flUTOBIOGRflPHy 
of  a  yOG 


By  Paramhansa  Yogananda 

A  SPIRITUAL  CLASSIC 
"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable 
strength  and  clarity,  a  fascinating  life,  a 
personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The 
author  undertakes  the  unique  task  of  in- 
structing the  Western  reader  in  the  practical 
application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example  in 
his  own  life  ....  in  these  pages  is  undeni- 
able proof  that  only  the  mental  and  spiritual 
striving  of  man  has  lasting  value,  and  that 
he  can  conquer  all  material  obstacles  by 
inward  strength  ....  we  must  credit  this 
important  Autobiography  with  the  power 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  revolution." 
—  Schleswig-Holsteinische  Tagepost,  daily 
newspaper  of  Germany. 

Self-Realization  Fellowship 

At  all  bookstores  $4.00 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

who  is  no  less  human  for  being  fic- 
tional, Don  Camillo  Takes  the  Devil 
by  the  Tail,  by  Giovanni  Guareschi. 

Special  and  Different 

Several  important  books  on  the 
spring  lists,  not  easily  classified, 
clamor  for  attention.  The  Bridge  at 
Adnau  by  James  Michener  (South 
Pacific)  is  the  story  of  the  Hun- 
garian terror  from  the  time  it  began 
until  Mr.  Michener  (who  personally 
helped  many  refugees  across  that 
bridge)  left  Vienna  early  in  January. 
Random  House  will  publish  it  on 
the  first  of  March.  On  March  7 
from  Rinehart  comes  The  American 
Woman:  An  Historical  Study,  by 
Eric  John  Dingwall,  a  "famed  Brit- 
ish sexual  anthropologist."  On 
March  25  Holt  will  publish  Day  of 
Infamy,  Walter  Lord's  much-her- 
alded story  of  Pearl  Harbor.  For 
April  Norton  announces  Asia  and 
the  West:  Elements  of  Conflict  and 
Co-operation,  by  Barbara  Ward,  the 
distinguished  contributing  editor  of 
the  Economist;  and  in  May  Rinehart 
will  publish  Air  Force:  A  Pictorial 
History  of  American  Air  power,  by 
Martin  Caidin,  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

And  Then  the  Novels 

Richard  Bissell,  whose  novel  7\/2 
Cents  subsequently  became  Broad- 
way's "The  Pajama  Game,"  has  a 
new  one  on  Little,  Brown's  list  for 
March  21,  called  Say,  Darling;  John 
Steinbeck  has  what  he  calls  a  light- 
hearted  "fabrication"  laid  in  France 
of  the  near  future  on  Viking's  April 
list,  The  Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV; 
and  a  first  novelist,  Nicholas  E. 
Wyckoff,  has  written  for  Macmillan 
(April,  too)  an  historical  novel  about 
Boston  just  before  the  American 
Revolution  called  The  Braintree 
Mission.  All  three  are  Book-of-the- 
Month  selections. 


CHILDREN   S  BOOKS 

Requests  for  our  1956  Children's 
Holiday  Book  List  compiled  by  Jane 
V.  Wylie  and  Barbara  A.  Thacher 
are  still  coming  in  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  them  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  a  copy,  write  to: 

Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


PENGUIN- 

SHAW 

FESTIVAL 

Plays  in  paperbacks 
Androcles  and  the  Lion  35? 
The  Apple  Cart  ★  50< 
Arms  and  the  Man  35c 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra 
Candida  35* 
Devil's  Disciple  35f 
Doctor's  Dilemma  50C 
Major  Barbara  ★  50c 

Man  and  Superman  50? 
Pygmalion  ★  50? 

Saint  Joan  *  50? 

□  Send  FREE  catalog 
•k  This  year's  top  Broadway  hits!  At  book 
stores  or  from  Penguin  Books,  Baltimore 
11,  Md.  (Mail  orders  add  5(  each  p.  &  h.) 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "^"fInd  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  hooks  at  retail  stare  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SIRVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


THE  HAPPIEST  CALIFORNIA 

ENGINEERS  ARE  AT  H  ELI  POT 

with  a  growth  electronic 
company  in  a  new  $2,000,- 
000  plant  overlooking  the 
blue  Pacific.  Top  salaries, 
benefits.  Sell  your  car-buy 
a  boat.  E.E.'s,  M.E.'s,  Mfg., 
Sales  Engrs.,  ask  for  Fact 
File  11,  Beckman  Helipot, 
Newport  Beach  3,  Calif. 


NEWPORT^ 
BEACH 
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1000  PERSONAL 
ADDRESS  LABELS 

1  to  4  lines  neatly  printed 
in  black;  gold  border. 
Gummed  labels  in  pads 
n/2  x  1S/A  in.).  PLASTIC 
BOX  INCL.  Save  time. 
Protect  belongings.  For  en- 
velopes, checks,  books,  tools, 
records,  toys.  lOOO  for  $1 
ppd.  Any  5  orders,  $4. 
Guaranteed.  Prompt  deliv- 
ery. Write  Bruce  Bol  ind, 
30  Bol  ind  Bldg..  Montrose 
36,  California. 


IN  ENGLAND  THIS  SUMMER?  .  .  . 

International    Humanist   and    Ethical    Union  Congress, 

London,  July  26-31.  Lord  Boyd  Orr,  President;  H. 
J.  Muller,  Max  C.  Otto,  and  Julian  Huxley,  Vice-presi- 
dents. Inquire,  American  Humanist  Association,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 


UNUSUAL 
LITEHARY  ITEMS 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts,  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

3  2 -page  catalogue  free. 
Tbcth  Seikeb  Co.      38  Park  Bow,  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICESI 

You  name  it— we  And  itl  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants  t 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINOERS 
Box  3003- H,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


All  over  the  world.. 

the  cry  of  a  child 
sounds  the  same  ! 


•  Who  asks  the  nationality  of  a  hungry  child? 

Of  a  sick  one?  Of  a  child  that  mourns  for  a  mother  swept 

away  forever  by  disaster  or  epidemic? 

Human  suffering  observes  no  boundaries.  Neither  does 
mercy  or  generosity.  That  is  why,  all  over  the  world, 
your  Red  Cross  works  closely  with  similar  organizations 
to  bring  help  to  those  who  so  desperately  need  it. 

Perhaps  in  these  activities,  where  human  needs 
transcend  political  differences,  can  be  seen  the  beginning 
of  a  new  hope  for  peace  on  earth.  Today,  you  can  do 
much  to  foster  this  developing  spirit  bv  joining  vour 
Red  Cross.  For  when  you  join,  you  help  the  voice  of 
humanity  to  be  heard  all  over  the  world.  In  the  name 
of  mankind,  it  is  a  voice  that  must  be  heeded. 


r 


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edivard  Tatnall  Canby 


r   u     i  in  F  MAJOR,  op.  90 

SYMPHONY  No.  3  IN  f  »aju 

TRAGIC  OVCRTURE.  op.  81  ^  COH0UCW 

m 

RE; 

THE  PASSIONATE  THIRD! 

Brahms'  passionate  Symphony  No.  3 
in  F  Major.  Op.  90.  is  given  a  sensitive 
reading  by  Engen  Joehum,  who  also 
gives  us  inspired  readings  of  the  2nd 
( DL  9556 )  and  4th  Brahms  ( DL  9866 ) 
symphonies.  Also  included  is  the  fa- 
mous Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81,  both 
recorded  in  Europe  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  Brahms  at  his  brilliant 
HI-FI  best!  DL  9899 

DECCA 

RECORD  S_^^ 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND® 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 
PHYSICISTS 

Typical  fields  of  interest  include: 
*  Neutron  and  reactor  physics 

■  Advanced  electronics  and  radar 
systems 

■  Applied  mathematics  such  as  the 
numerical  solution  of  physical 
problems  on  complex  computers 

■  Analytical  systems  analysis  of 
guidance  and  control  problems 

■  Ballistics  and  the  integration 
of  ballistic  type  missiles  with 
vertical  guidance 

■  Upper  atmosphere  research 

■  RF  propagation  in  microwaves 
as  concerned  with  antenna  and 
radome  research 

■  Experimental  laboratory 
instrumentation 

MISSILE   SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

research  and  engineering  staff 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
VAN  NUYS   .   PALO  ALTO   .  SUNNYVALE 


KNOWING    THE  UNKNOWNS 

Anew  unknown  composer!  That  has 
been  the  cry  for  seven  or  eight 
years  now  among  record  makers,  and 
we're  just  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
indicates  a  significant  change  in  our 
basic  thinking  about  music.  For  in  the 
recent  past  we  weren't  interested  in  un- 
known composers  and  unknown  works; 
we  preferred  tried  and  true  names,  the 
great  pieces  that,  as  so  often  has  been 
said  "have  stood  the  test  of  time."  Evo- 
lution, we  knew,  eliminated  the  lesser 
stuff  and  we  were  contented  to  have  it 
out  of  the  way.  Not  so  any  longer. 

Yes,  a  lot  of  the  resurrected  music 
is  unimportant.  Some  of  it  is  just  plain 
worthless.  The  gods  of  music  have  not 
been  shaken,  for  all  the  flood.  We 
haven't  turned  up  any  new  Schuberts 
and  we  probably  won't.  What  we  have 
turned  up.  though,  is  a  vast  and  com- 
prehensive cross  section  of  the  whole 
body  of  music— good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent. We  have  listened  to  all  this  and  we 
are  coming  to  know  it,  in  all  its  phases, 
as  no  large  audience  has  ever  known 
music  before. 

We  know  it  and  we  like  it,  lesser  stuff 
and  all.  The  significant  thing  is  that  we 
do  enjoy  lesser  music  where  we  once 
turned  up  our  noses  at  it:  nor  is  this  an 
outburst  of  bad  taste  on  our  part!  Just 
the  opposite.  Instead,  I  suggest,  we're 
acquiring  good  taste,  in  the  most  funda- 
mental way.  by  learning  to  know  music 
itself  in  its  own  terms  and  at  all  its 
levels,  top  to  bottom,  learning  especially 
to  value  the  work  of  hundreds  of  com- 
posers who  were  not  gods  but  merely 
men,  top-ranking  creators  in  their  craft, 


Mr.  Bach  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  (music 
by  J.  C.  Bach).  Jennifer  Vyvyan,  Elsie 
Morison,  sops.,  Boyd  Neel  Orch.,  Dart. 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  OL  50132. 

Strauss:  Till  Eulenspiegel;  Death  and 
Transfiguration.  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Reiner.  RCA  Victor  LM  2077. 

Palestrina:  Masses  "Papae  Marcelli"  and 
"Assumpta  est  Maria."  Pro  Musica  Choir, 
Vienna,  Grossmann.  Vox  PL  10020. 


in  their  times.   It's  good  to  be  able  t 
understand  their  language. 

It's  healthy  to  know  the  bad  alon 
with  the  good.  If  there  is  a  difference,  i 
will  become  apparent  of  itself,  firsthand.] 
And  so  I'd  rather  see  a  dozen  house] 
holders  listening  wide  awake  to  Hum-] 
mel,  Ariaga.  Telemann.  Rosenmiillei 
(see  below)  .  Boyce,  Berwald  (below)] 
and  Leonard  Bernstein,  than  a  hundred 
dowagers  dozing  politely  to  Bach.  Bring 
on  more  "unknowns."  I  say,  and  the 
more  the  better,  good  or  bad. 

Looking  Backl 

Taure:  Masques  et  Bergamasques.  OpJ 
112  (1920).  Duparc:  Lenore  (tone  poemJ 
1875).  Chausson:  Viviane  (tone  poemJ 
1882).  Hamburg  Philhannonia.  Wino-| 
grad.  M-G-M  E3434. 

The  interesting  find  in  this  trio  of  little-I 
known  works  is  not  the  Faure.  which  id 
dull,  nor  the  Chausson.  which  is  veryj 
noisy  and  brash,  but  the  unexpectedljl 
lyric  and  sweet  tone  poem  by  Henrif 
Duparc.  who  is  known  widelv  for  his| 
few  famous  songs  with  piano.  The  sweeLl 
singing  gift  that  has  put  the  songs  in| 
almost  every  singer's  repertory  finds  a 
lovely  outlet  in  sections  of  this  work. 
The  music  is  strongly  affected  by  Liszt- 
even  more  than   by  Duparc's  mentor, 
Cesar  Franck— but  it  is  the  quiet,  intro- 
spective Liszt  of  the  "Faust  Symphony" 
that  has  inspired  Duparc.  (There  is.  in- 
deed, almost  a  direct  quote  from  this.) 
The  inevitable  loud  mid-section  of  this 
"Lenore"  stems  from  the  "Ride  of  the 


Leibert  Takes  Richmond  (Hi-fi  "Mighty 
Wurlitzer"  organ  music).  Dick  Leibert, 
organ,  Byrd  Theater.  Richmond.  Westm. 
XWN  18245. 

Music  of  India  (5  Complete  Ragas).  Dr. 
Guarang  Yodh,  Dinesh  Patel.  Westra. 
XWN  2210  (2). 

Ravel:  Trio  in  A  Minor.  Faure:  Trio  in 
D  Minor.  Op.  120.  Beaux  Arts  Trio 
(Guilet,  Greenhouse,  Pressler) .  M-G-M 
E3455. 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


SCULPTURE  BY  ANNA  MAHLER 


Is  it  crowded  at  the  summit? 


In  conducting,  there  are  no  prodigies  at  the  top.  It  takes 
years  to  master  the  art,  to  achieve  understanding.  It 
takes  more  years  to  establish  a  reputation.  Few  are 
called,  incredibly  few  chosen. 

But  'arrival'  seems  breathtakingly  sudden.  With  every 
performance  of  the  great  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  with 
every  recording,  William  Steinberg  makes  it  pointedly 
clear  that  he  has  reached,  not  merely  the  upper  ranks, 
but  the  lonely,  uncrowded  summit  of  his  profession. 

A  case  in  point:  Steinberg's  newest  album  is  a  per- 
formance with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  of  Hindemith's 
famed  Mathis  Der  Maler  and  the  premiere  recording  of 
Toch's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Third  Symphony.  For 


lovers  of  contemporary  music,  it  is  pure  delight. 

But  the  same  baton  dictated  the  greatest  Beethoven 
Third  Symphony  ("Eroica")  in  recorded  music.  And 
Steinberg's  reading  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Scheherazade 
is  as  wild,  as  pagan,  as  Asiatic  as  his  Beethoven  is  noble. 
In  a  field  where  most  men  specialize,  Steinberg's  realm 
is  the  wide,  wide  world. 

Every  glimpse  of  this  rich  world  of  music  has  been 
captured  by  Capitol  Records  in  superb  "Full 
Dimensional  Sound,"  the  highest  fidelity  known  to  the 
recorder's  art. 

May  we  suggest  one  or  two  "Steinbergs"  for  your 
collection? 


Six  unchallenged  Steinberg  albums: 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  P8334 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  6  ("Pastoral")  P8159 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1  P8340 


Rachmaninoff:  Symphony  No.  2  P8293 
Rimsky-Korsakov:  Sclichcrazade  P8305 
Hindemith:  Mathis  Der  Maler 
Toch:  Symphony  No.  3  P8364 
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JUST  FOR  FUN! 

Here's  a  superb  new  coupling  from 
Decca:  Bizet's  joyful  symphony,  the  de- 
lightful Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Major, 
written  when  he  was  17,  plus,  Stravin- 
sky's spirited  Pulcinella  Suite  after  a 
theme  by  Pergolesi.  Both  works  affec- 
tionately performed  by  the  Bamberg 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Fritz  Lehmann, 
conducting.  Recorded  in  Europe  by 
Deutsche  Crammophon.  Two  "little"  mas- 
terpieces in  HI-FI.  DL  9901 
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Valkyries"  and  "Flying  Dutchman"— 
l)iit  so  does  almost  every  piece  of  the 
period,  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  lovely 
work  to  put  beside  your  Franck,  Liszt, 
and  Wagner. 

The  Chausson  piece,  of  a  few  years 
later,  stems  from  the  same  background 
but  is  far  more  outward,  more  complex, 
and  more  contrived  in  its  harmonies 
and  climaxes.  Fame's  very  late  attempt 
at  music  in  the  "olden"  style  is  simply 
feeble,  not  much  else. 

Berwald:  Symphony  in  C  ("Singuliere"); 
Symphony  in  E  Flat.  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, Markevitch.  Decca  DL  9853. 

Franz  Berwald,  Swedish  by  birth,  vir- 
tually unknown  outside  of  Sweden,  was 
born  almost  with  Schubert  (1796)  and 
died  a  year  before  Berlioz  (1867).  He 
was  evidently  one  of  those  gifted  people 
who  cross  themselves  up  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  almost  gained  recognition  on 
various  occasions  but  somehow  didn't, 
gave  up  music  twice  (to  become  an  or- 
thopedic gymnastics  expert  and  a  glass- 
maker),  managed  to  settle  down  as  a 
respected  musician  only  at  the  end  of  his 
life— twenty  years  after  these  surprisingly 
interesting  symphonies  were  composed. 

They  are  quite  extraordinary;  both 
are  of  top  "second-class"  distinction  and 
easily  the  equals  of  numerous  well- 
known  repertory  pieces  familiar  to  all. 
Composed  in  1845,  they  reflect  the  high 
early  Romantic  school,  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  in  Ger- 
many, of  the  young  Berlioz  in  France; 
these  men,  plus  Schubert  and  Beetho- 
ven, can  be  heard  throughout  the  music. 

This  man  was  no  ordinary  imitator, 
though.  His  own  personality  quickly 
comes  through,  his  own  style  is  consis- 
tent and  masterful,  the  outside  "influ- 
ences" are  beautifully  absorbed— Ber- 
wald's  is  an  oddly  nervous,  fragmented, 
jittery,  almost  hysterical  manner,  full 
of  off-beat  syncopations  and  studied 
rhythmic  irregularity,  modern-sounding 
to  us  who  make  so  much  of  this  sort  of 
expression  ourselves. 

He  is  a  superb  orchestrator,  after  Ber- 
lioz: his  work  is  transparent  and  as  mo- 
bile as  quicksilver.  It  explodes,  sighs, 
and  rushes  like  Berlioz,  but  his  violins 
fly  with  the  wind  like  Mendelssohn,  and 
he  can  exult,  in  rather  awkward  melo- 
dies, like  a  temperamental  Schumann. 
You  can  find  Grieg  and  Tchaikovsky  and 
even  Sibelius  in  him  too,  if  you  wish, 
though  these  men  came  later.  And 
you'll  be  delighted  at  the  lack  of  any- 
thing heavyweight,  in  a  time  when 
music  was  on  the  way  to  its  most  ex- 
treme ponderousness.  A  real  musician, 
Berwald,  who  speaks  in  his  own  musical 
terms  fully,  if  not  with  genius. 

A  superb  performance  under  Marke- 
vitch. 


La  Lande:  Symphonies  pour  les  Soupers 
du  Roi.  Rameau:  Musique  de  Ballet  (Les 
Paladins:     First     and     Second  Suite), 

L'Orch.  des  Cone.  Lamoureux.  Colombo 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  OL  50106. 


Three  eighteenth-century  suites,  played 
by  relatively  large  orchestra  and  evi- 
dently to  some  extent  arranged,  in  thi 
manner  of  the  Handel  "Water  Music" 
and  the  like.  La  Lande's  music  is  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  Handelian 
without  the  pomp  and  circumstance; 
was  here  a  sincere  but  somewhat  color- 
less composer.  The  two  Rameau  suites 
from  one  of  his  last  operas  dating  from 
1760— almost  into  the  "Mozart-Haydn" 
period— show  the  characteristically  com- 
plex thinking,  in  melodies,  harmony  and 
rhythm,  that  complements  Rameau's 
famous  abilities  as  a  musical  theorist. 
A  didactic  mind,  saved  by  a  marvelous 
lyric  gift,  and  this  music  is  the  sort  that 
grows  better  on  rehearing.  A  bit  turgid 
the  first  time. 

For  those  who  enjoy  the  Suites  of 
Bach.  Handel,  William  Boyce,  Tele- 
mann,  and  the  like,  these  should  give 
pleasant  contrast. 


Pergolesi    (?),    II    Maestro   di  Musica. 

Elisabeth  Soderstrom,  Arne  Ohlson, 
Carl-Axel  Hallgren,  Drottningholm 
Theater  Ch.  Orch.,  Gardelli.  Westmin. 
XWN  18262. 

This  is  the  Swedish  company  that  gives 
regular  performances  of  such  period 
pieces  (mid-eighteenth-century  Italian) 
in  the  royal  palace  theater  of  1766, 
now  in  use  for  public  opera,  and  is 
a  prime  tourist  and  local  attraction. 
The  humorous  operetta  about  a  music 
teacher  and  his  fractious  girl  pupil  is 
acted  with  sincerity  and  good  stage 
business— it  becomes  almost  a  burlesque 
in  spots  so  energetic  are  the  singers! 

The  singing  in  itself  is  lovely  but, 
in  all  three  principal  voices,  a  bit  on 
the  wobbly  side.  Small  string  orchestra 
and  harpsichord,  as  in  the  original. 
The  extensive  Italian  recitative  is  reeled 
off  with  gusto,  a  mile  a  minute  (in 
Sweden,  too!);  for  my  ear  some  of  its 
harmonies  smack  of  a  later  time  than 
the  middle  of  two  centuries  ago— but 
this  is  hardly  important  considering 
that  the  opera  itself,  traditionally  as- 
cribed to  Pergolesi  (a  big  name)  actu- 
ally is— in  its  present  form— a  composite 
by  numerous  composers  whose  identity 
is  mostly  hearsay. 

All  of  which  makes  the  undoubted 
virtues  of  the  music  the  more  remark- 
able. Much  of  it  is  really  lovely  in  its 
gently  humorous  way,  and  the  assorted 
composers  who  may  have  written  parts 
of  it  were  clearly  able  to  compete 
with  the  famous  Pergolesi. 

You'll  note,  as  of  here,  that  in  the 


HE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

i>t  our  worship  of  famous  names  has 
pen  so  great  thai  we  have  transferred 
;>od  music  by  little-known  composers 
Iver  to  names  with  bigger  fame,  and 
ifii  used  the  borrowed  music  further 
»  enhance  the  big  name's  reputation! 
j>  ii  was  with  Pergolesi.  He  died  young 
h1  only  moderately  well  known,  but 
lei  he  became  a  super-celebrity  and. 
fee  Haydn,  "became"  the  composer  of 
null  music  actually  l>\  other  men. 

rasenmuller:  In  te,  Domine;  Die  Augen 
es  Herrn;  Confiteor  tibi;  Nunc  Dimit- 
Is.  (Four  Baroque  cantatas.)  Helen 
■oatwriglu.  sop..  Choir  of  St.  Thomas' 
shine h.  New  Haven,  instrs..  How.  Boat- 
right.    Overtone  9. 

losenmuller,  whose  vocal  works  were 
Bavailable  until  recently,  was  one  of 
ie  "pre-Bach"  composers  who  followed 
ie  great  pioneer  Heinrich  Schiitz  in 
Uapting  the  radical  new  Italian  opera- 
ul  instrumental  styles  toGerman  needs; 
osenmiiller  died  a  year  before  Bach's 
rth.  t  hese  recorded  performances  are 
parenth  the  Inst  of  some  of  the  works 
i  some  two  centuries. 

li  s  .1  pleasure  to  hear  the  lovely,  in 
lligent  singing  ol  Helen  Boatwright  in 
piost  any  "old"  music  .  She  does  Rosen- 
liillcr  proud— we  have  no  trouble  hear- 
fg  "through"  her  into  the  musical  sense 
sell  of  this  relatively  straightforward 
nd   highly    competent   composer.  The 
lie,  inevitably,  is  derived  from  that  of 
ie  older  Schiit/    (whose  music    is  now 
|coming  well  known)  but  Rosenmiiller 
,    smoother,    somewhat    more  conven- 
onalU  harmonic;  he  lengthens  out  the 
ion.  dramatic  Schiit/  sections  into  more 
istained  and  Bach-like  writing. 
In  the  characteristic  seventeenth-cen- 
u  \  manner,  these  works  are  set  for  key- 
bard  continuo  accompaniment  (harp- 
iichord  or  organ)   with  a  pair  of  violins 
mbbligiiio.  There  is  still  in  Rosenmiiller 
■  refreshingly  free  and  vocal  rhythmic 
"ense;  the  steady  "Bach"  heat  has  yet 
o  be   fixed.   One  of   the   two  larger 
porks  for  chorus,  the  Confiteor  (Psalm 
38)    is   unusually   dramatic    with  fre- 
[uent  ritornellos,  rondo-like,  after  the 
tyle  of  Monteverdi.  A  worthwhile  rec- 
all, decidedly,  and  Rosenmiiller  is  surely 
>ack  to  stay. 

[William  Byrd  and  His  Age.  Alfred 
Oeller.  countertenor:  Wen/inger  Con- 
on  ol  Viols,  Basle.  Bach  Guild  BO  557. 

Mired  Heller,  following  his  first  suc- 
resses  of  a  while  back,  is  being  well  ex- 
loited  by  Vanguard-Bach-Guild.  Here 
ie  is  in  his  element,  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
inging  solo  son»s  which,  in  this  ease, 
ire  accompanied  by  a  consort  of  viols. 
(The  works  are  all  arranged  for  these 
Id  instruments,  from  the  original  ac- 
ompaniments  lor  lute.) 
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Excitingly  new— the  high  fidelity  look— as  well  as 
magnificent  Magnavox  high  fidelity  sound.  Beautiful, 
functional  furniture  that  eliminates  all  the  old  incon- 
veniences of  doors,  lids  and  drawers... plus  a  faith- 
fulness of  sound  such  as  you've  never  heard  before. 


Here  are  important  innovations  in  high 
fidelity  styling  and  convenience.  The 
Continental  offers  the  superb  matched  high 
fidelity  components  shown  at  left  .  .  .  plus 
gliding  marbled  glass  top  richly  worked 
in  several  beautif  ul  colors.  This  gives  con- 
venient access  to  changer,  allows  a  per- 
manent location  for  decorative  appoint- 
ments, and  prevents  stains,  burns  or 
scratches.  Superb  AM  plus  drift-free  FM 
tuner.  Cabinets  are  finished  on  all  four 
sides,  can  even  be  used  as  room  dividers. 
Provision  for  high  fidelity  speakers  in 
other  rooms.  Finishes  include  mahogany, 
oak,  cherry,  walnut  and  ebony.  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Magnavox  changer,  most  preci- 
sion high  fidelity  intermix 
changer  built,  with  Diamond 
Stylus  Pick-up. 


3  high  fidelity  speakers,  15"  bass, 
7"  intermediate,  and  wide  angle 
high  frequency  horn. 


Dual  channel  25-watt  amplifiers 
provide  undistorted  push-pull 
amplification  through  entire  fre- 
quency range. 
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the  magnificent 
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high  fidelity  radio-phonographs 


She  might 

be  yours . . . 


.  .  .  with  all  the  good  things  to  rrvalx  her 
life  a  full  and  happy  one  .  .  . 

Or.  she  might  belong  to  a  family  im- 
poverished by  the  tragedy  of  war,  born 
in  the  rubble  of  its  aftermath.  She 
might  lack  even  the  most  essential 
clothing  and  food. 

Thousands  of  children  in  Europe  need 
help  now  while  they  still  have  a  chance 
for  a  healthy  childhood. 

It  takes  so  little  to  sponsor  one  of  these 
children.  For  ten  dollars  a  month  you 
can  have  food  and  essential  clothing 
needed,  sent  to  a  child  in  Finland, 
France,  Western  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  or  Korea.  The  Save  the  Children 
Federation,  with  twenty-five  vears  of 
experience,  will  do  all  the  buying, 
packaging  and  mailing  for  you.  Full 
information,  the  name  of  the  child  and 
a  photograph  will  be  sent  to  you.  You 
may  correspond  with  the  child's  family 
so  that  your  generous  material  aid 
becomes  part  of  a  larger  gift  of  under- 
standing and  friendship. 

NATIONAL  SPONSORS  INCLUDE: 

Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  D  wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, James  A.  Farley,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Rahbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin,  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Tracy. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

345  Eost  46  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  

 (  Finland,  Fronce,  Western 

Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  or  Korea.  I  will  pay  SI 20 
for  one  year  (or  S 10  per  month).  Enclosed  is  pay- 
ment for  me  full  year  or  the  f  irst  month  Q.  Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by 
enclosing  my  gift  of  $.....  


ADDRESS. 

OTY  


Hi-7 


Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 
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There  is  now  no  question  of  the 
beauty  of  the  once-rare  counter-tenor 
(male  alto)  voice,  which  has  staged  a 
remarkable  comeback  on  records  and 
in  recent  concerts.  The  Deller  voice  is 
more  alto  than  tenor,  with  an  aptitude 
for  sweet,  sad  music  and  a  purity  of  in- 
tonation that  are  awesome.  My  only 
reservation  here  is  a  certain  suspicion 
that  not  all  Elizabethan  music  was  as 
soft,  as  slow,  as  serious  as  Deller  makes  it. 
There  could  be  more  "brass"  in  some 
numbers,  more  wit,  for  contrast. 

Some  superbly  beautiful  music  here, 
notably  Byrd's,  including  his  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  Tallis  ("Tallis  is  dead, 
and  Music  dies  .  .  .")  and  the  solo  voice 
original  of  the  "Lullaby.  My  Sweet  Lit- 
tle Baby,"  often  heard  in  its  sacred 
madrigal  form.  Early  Elizabethan  music, 
pre-Armada,  makes  an  interesting  part 
of  the  program— Deller  specializes  in  it. 

The  Renaissance  Chorus  (Isaac:  Motets 
from  Choralis  Constantinus:  Motets  bv 
Des  Pres.  Ruffo.  Palestrina.  Tallis.  Hass- 
ler).  Harold  Brown,  conductor.  Esoteric 
ES  546. 

The  first  side  of  this  LP  is  devoted  to 
some  of  the  most  superb  singing  I've 
heard,  of  a  hitherto  unavailable  series 
of  motets  bv  Heinrich  Isaac,  contempo- 
rary of  Josquin  des  Pres.  The  group 
consists  entirely  of  voung  people  drawn 
from  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
in  New  York,  whose  voices  have  the  uni- 
formly even,  brilliant,  non-vibrato  qual- 
ity that  is  very  seldom  possible  in  this 
day  of  luxuriant  vocal  wobbling.  Their 
pitch  is  superb,  their  ability  to  sustain 
long,  flowing  phrases  almost  impossible 
to  believe. 

This,  it  is  easy  to  feel,  must  have  been 
the  sound  of  the  old  choirs  who  sang 
such  music!  This  high,  thin,  perfectly 
balanced  sound  from  childish  voices 
(musically  adult  beyond  their  age)  was 
the  standard  for  which  countless  com- 
posers provided  their  finest  works.  Lis- 
tening here,  you  will  understand  how  far 
afield  our  present-day  adult  choruses 
have  wandered  from  the  original  tonal 
intent. 

The  second  side  is  not  as  successful. 
The  stylistic  variety  of  the  works  calls 
for  more  sophistication  than  the  young 
singers  can  muster,  though  there  are 
beautiful  passages  and  much  expert 
sinking. 

Binchois:  Mass:  Secular  pieces  bv  Isaac, 
Crequillon.    Gerard,    etc.  (Burgundian 

school).  Chor.,  Musicians.  Chapelle  de 
Bourgogne,  Eeckhout.  L'Oiseau-Lvre 
OL  50104. 

The  unaccompanied  Mass  for  men's 
voices  on  the  first  side  of  this  recording 
is  attributed  to  Binchois,  of  the  mid- 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSi 
Records  show  you  how  to  fol 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous  I 
Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROS 

Five  double-side,  standard  speed  records, 
one  12"  LP  record,  non-breakable  under  I 
mal  use,  in  a  beautifully  bound,  sturdy  olbi 

Now   yon   can   improve   yonr   voice  ai 
speaking  ability  this  quick,  easy  way 
merely  by  listening  to  Milton  Cross 
these  self-teaching  records  for  a  few  mi 
utes  a  day.  \ou  gain  poise,  a  rich  spea 
ing  voice,  and  the  knack  of  expressing  yoi 
ideas  clearly  and  naturally  without  steppit 
outside  your  own  home.   At  last,  here 
your   golden   opportunity  to   acquire  tl 
secrets  of  successful  speaking  at  an  extr 
ordinary  low  cost  and  with  minimum  effoi 

10  Powerful  Lessons 


Ten  dynamic  lessons  explain  and  illustrai 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively.  Yo 
discover  how  to  banish  forever  the  fe£ 
of  talking  on  your  feet— how  to  make  y 
voice  more  resonant,  richer  in  tone,  aq 
more  capable  of  holding  the  interest  . 
listeners — how  to  achieve  complete  relaxJB 
tion  of  voice,  manner  and  body — and  ho 
to  speak  without  the  slightest  trace  of  ner 
ousness.  timidity,  or  self -consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  .  . 

On  these  records.  Milton  Cross  in  the  voir! 
that  is  familiar  to  millions  of  admirers 
brings  you  the  methods  which  helped  hiu1 
become  one  of  America's  finest  speaker; 
You  hear  him  pronouncing  words  with  hi 
flawless  diction.  You  get  easy-to-follov. 
drills  and  specific  exercises,  ion  learn  t< 
speak  fluent,  effortless,  powerful  English— 
the  easy  way — by  listening  and  imitating 
In  his  Carnegie  Hall  studios.  Dr.  Walter  0 
Robinson  has  helped  thousands  of  men  an< 
women  whose  careers  were  being  handi 
capped  by  their  inability  to  talk  well.  Now: 
that  his  famous  course  is  available  on  rec 
ords — he  can  do  the  same  for  you  right  ir 
your  own  home. 

Ten  Days'  Free  Examination 

HARPER  i  BROTHERS 
51  E.  33rd  St.,  X.  T.  1« 

Gentlemen :     Please    send    me    Dr.    Robmr — *s 
Course  in  EFFECTIVE  -PEAKING  for  1«  d»y5- 
free  examination.  1~iloin  thai  lime  I  will  remit 
$8.95.  pins  a  few  cents  mailing  eharses.  i 
the  course. 

Check  here  which  album  ym  want 

—  Star  dan!  78  r.p.B.  (1523) 

-  LP  33  1/3  r.*.«.  (1501) 


Name 
Address 
Citv   . . . 


.Zone. .  .State. 
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SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  pub-  j 
lisher  will  pay  mailing  charges.  Same  ■ 
return  privilege.  A4 


HARIAN'S  TWO  NEWEST  BOOKS 

Order  Both — at  20%  Saving — For  Prompt  Delivery 


MERICA  BY  CAR 


l  is  big  book  is  your  insurance  of  seeing  all  the  four-star  sights  in  what- 
\ir  corner  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  you  drive  to  (and  it  even  covers 
lixico  and  Cuba  as  well). 

[Day  by  day.  AMERICA  BY  CAR  tells  you  where  to  go  from  Alaska 
i  Mexico.  W  hether  you're  visiting  New  England  or  California,  Florida 
l  the  National  Parks,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi.  California,  the 
vst,  the  South  or  the  Southwest,  the  Indian  country,  etc.,  it  tells  you 
(id  by  road  the  scenic  way  to  go  and  it  always  directs  you  to  the 
portant  sights  along  the  way  and  in  the  cities. 

In  Niagara  or  Los  Angeles,  Washington  or 
New  Orleans,  the  Black  Hills  or  Montreal, 
AMERICA  BY  CAR  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  travel.  Of  course  it  names  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  recommended  places  to 
eat  and  stay. 

America  is  so  big  you  can  easily  overlook  or 
forget  important  sights  or  make  manv  a 
wrong  turn.  So  get  AMERICA  BY  CAR,' the 
the  book  that  makes  sure  you'll  see  every- 
thing of  consequence  and  always  travel  right. 

AMERICA  BY  CAR  is  fully  170,000  words 
(for  which  most  publishers  would  charge  S5- 
$8).  But  it  costs  only  S2.50,  while  it  helps  you 
see  any  part  of  America  as  you've  probably 
never  before  explored  this  part  of  the  world. 


Vmei 

lea  by  Car 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 

Whether  you're  headed  for  Yellowstone  or 
Hollywood,  the  Indian  pueblos  or  the  Rock- 
ies, the  Black  Hills  or  the  Spanish  missions, 
seeing  them  with  Thomas  B.  Lesure's  170,000 
word  guide,  is  like  going  with  a  veteran  trav- 
eler who's  been  there  a  dozen  times  before. 

From  San  Diego  to  Montana,  from  El  Paso 
to  Seattle,  there's  not  a  place  in  all  the  West 
that  Thomas  B.  Lesure  won't  help  you  ex- 
plore better  and  with  more  knowledge,  and  he 
also  covers  the  nearby  strips  of  Canada  and 
Mexico,  places  like  Vancouver,  Jasper,  Banff, 
Guaymas,  etc. 

Of  course,  there's  much  more  besides: 

Are  you  driving?  Thomas  B.  Lesure  de- 
tails the  best  roads  to  take,  the  scenic  turn- 
offs,  the  outstanding  motels  and  restaurants  to  pull  up  to. 

Are  you  traveling  in  other  ways?  Here's  the  data  you  want  about 
seeing  the  West  without  a  car  of  your  own. 

Do  you  want  a  stay-put  vacation?  There's  so  much  to  do  in  the 
West  —  all  the  usual  activities  plus  such  things  as  prospecting  for  gold, 
dude  ranching,  mountain  climbing,  boating,  hunting,  etc.,  and  Thomas 
B.  Lesure  makes  sure  you  fill  all  your  time  with  day  after  day  of  fun. 

Going  with  children?  You  need  his  full  rundown  of  the  things  in  the 
West  that  will  capture  their  interest. 

What  about  tipping?  Is  it  different  out  West?  Here  are  the  facts 
you  need  every  day  on  whom,  when,  and  how  much  to  tip. 

And  there's  still  much  more  to  this  170,000  word  book  (a  book  as  long 
as  three  novels):  how  to  get  FREE  souvenirs,  where  to  find  excellent 
buys  in  Indian  blankets,  how  to  visit  the  Indian  villages,  even  such  in- 
formation as  where  to  find  the  best  places  to  live  or  retirement  in  all  the 
West. 

Make  vour  Western  holiday  the  vacation  that  reallv  gave  vou  every- 
thing you  ever  wanted  in  a  vacation.  Get  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST. 
Despite  its  enormous  amount  of  information  which  you'll  use  every  day 
you're  in  the  West,  it  costs  only  $2.50. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Order  both  books  —  $5  value  —  for  only  $4 


iiMERICA'S  50  BEST  CITIES 

4  WHICH  TO  RETIRE 

tn  you  answer  these  questions  about  the  U.S.A.? 

Where  are  retirement  costs  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Florida's  cities? 

Which  U.  S.  city  provides  two  months  of  opera  and  concerts  for  S4.50?  Where 

es  a  10-acre  retirement  farm  on  the  outskirts,  operated  with  hired  help,  bring 

u  all  the  income  you  need  for  retirement  in  comfort? 

Which  are  America's  4  best  cities  for  retirement  jobs?  For  full-time  jobs?  Which 
orida  west  coast  city  offers  the  best  jobs,  the  widest  choice  of  openings,  the 
ghest  wages? 

AMERICA'S  50  BEST  CITIES  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  retire  — 
arman  Ford's  huge  new  book  —  shows  the  retirement  couple  where  living  costs 
e  less  and  there's  more  to  do  every  day  of  the  year.  You  learn: 
which  are  the  5  lowest  cost  retirement  cities,  where  there's  plenty  of  warmth  and 
sunshine  all  winter  long. 

which  are  the  7  best  resort  cities  where  you  can  retire  at  modest  cost  and  always 
meet  new  people. 

which  are  the  most  healthful  cities  of  all,  which  are  the  5  best  small  cities,  which 
are  the  best  cities  in  all  the  U.  S.  in  which  to  live. 

•and  if  you're  too  young  to  retire  but  want  to  live  in  a  better  climate,  you  even 
learn  where  you  can  find  the  best  opportunities  in  Florida,  California,  Arizona, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.  for  someone  with  your  talents. 

To  get  all  the  information  in  this  book,  you'd  travel  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
id  consult,  as  Norman  Ford  did,  hundreds  of  government  officials,  real  estate 
en,  businessmen,  and  old-time  residents.  But  this  huge  book  of  100,000  words 
«ts  only  S2. 

largain  Paradises  of  the  World 

J  Do  you  know  where  to  find  an  island  right  near  the  U.  S.  so  nearly  like  Tahiti 
appearance,  beauty,  and  color  even  the  natives  say  it  was  made  from  a  rainbow? 
Ynd  that  costs  here  are  so  low  you  can  not  only  reach  it  but  also  stay  a  while  for 
jdly  more  than  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  in  the  U.  S.?) 

Do  you  know  where  to  find  the  world's  best  mountain  hideaways  or  its  most 
.zzling  surf-washed  coastal  resorts,  where  even  today  you  can  live  for  a  song? 
Do  you  know  where  it  costs  less  to  spend  awhile,  the  surroundings  are  pleasant, 
d  the  climate  well  nigh  perfect  in  such  places  as  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Peru, 
ranee,  and  in  the  world's  other  low  cost  wonderlands? 

Or  if  you've  thought  of  more  distant  places,  do  you  know  which  of  the  South 
a  Islands  are  as  unspoiled  today  as  in  Conrad's  day?  Or  which  is  the  one  spot 
orld  travelers  call  the  most  beautiful  place  on  earth,  where  two  can  live  in  sheer 
xury,  with  a  retinue  of  servants  for  only  SI  75  a  month? 

Bargain  Paradises  of  the  World,  a  big  new  book  with  about  100  photos  and  4 
aps,  proves  that  if  you  can  afford  a  vacation  in  the  U.  S.,  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
oser  than  you  think.  Authors  Norman  D.  Ford  and  William  Redgrave,  honorary 
'  *  presidents  of  the  Globetrotters  Club,  show  that  the  American  dollar  is  respected  all 

rr  the  world  and  buys  a  lot  more  than  you'd  give  it  credit  for. 

Yes,  if  you're  planning  to  retire,  this  book  shows  that  you  can  live  for 
nonths  on  end  in  the  world's  wonderlands  for  hardly  more  than  you'd 
pend  for  a  few  months  at  home.  Or  if  you've  dreamed  of  taking  time  out 
or  a  real  rest,  this  book  shows  how  you  can  afford  it. 

;  In  any  case,  when  it  can  cost  as  little  as  $24.50  from  the  U.  S.  border  to  reach 
pme  of  the  world's  Paradises,  it's  time  you  learned  how  much  you  can  do  on  the 

joney  you've  got.  Send  now  for  Bargain  Paradises  of  the  World.  Price  SI. 50. 

j'se  coupon  to  order. 


STOP  SAYING 


THAT  TRAVEL 
IS  TOO  EXPENSIVE 

PASSENGER-CARRYING  FREIGHTERS 
ARE  THE  SECRET  OF  LOW  COST  TRAVEL 

Yes,  for  no  more  than  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  you  can  take  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires.  Or  through  the  Canal  to  either  New  York  or  Cali- 
fornia. Or  to  the  West  Indies  or  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  French  Canada. 
In  fact,  trips  to  almost  everywhere  are  within  your  means. 

And  what  accommodations  you  get:  large  rooms  with  beds  (not  bunks), 
probably  a  private  bath,  lots  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  relaxation  as  you 
speed  from  port  to  port. 

Depending  upon  how  fast  you  want  to  go,  a  round-the-world  cruise  can  be  yours 
for  as  little  as  $250-5300  a  month.  And  there  are  shorter  trips.  Fast,  uncrowded 
voyages  to  England,  France,  South  America;  two-  or  three-week  vacations  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  or  to  New  Orleans.  Name  the  port  and  the  chances  are  you 
can  find  it  listed  in  TRAVEL  ROUTES  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  This  is  the 
book  that  names  the  lines,  tells  where  to  go,  how  much  they  charge,  briefly  de- 
scribes accommodations.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers  all  over  the  world 
swear  by  it.  Travel  editors  and  travel  writers  say  "To  learn  how  to  travel  for  as 
little  as  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  get  'Travel  Routes  Around  the  World'." 

It's  yours  for  just  SI,  and  the  big  131-page  1957  edition  includes  practically 
every  passenger-carrying  service  starting  from  or  going  to  New  York,  Canada, 
New  Orleans,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mexico,  South  America,  England,  France,  Africa, 
the  Indies,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  Japan,  Hawaii,  etc.  There's  a  whole  section 
called  How  to  See  the  World  at  Low  Cost  plus  pages  and  pages  of  photos  and  maps. 

A  big  $1  worth  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.  For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  coupon. 

Mail  now  for  immediate  shipment 

Mail  to  HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  172  Spring  St. 
GREENLAWN  (Long  Island),  NEW  YORK 

I  have  enclosed  $  (cash,  check,  or  money  order).  Please 

send  me  the  books  I  checked  below.  YOU  WILL  REFUND  MY  MONEY 
IF  I  AM  NOT  SATISFIED. 

□  America  by  Car.  S2.50. 

□  Best  in  the  West.  $2.50. 

□  Special  offer  Ho.  1:  both  books  abore  for  $4. 

□  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World  —  the  directory  of  passenger-carrying 
freighters.  $1. 

□  A  merica's  50  Best  Cities — in  which  to  live,  work,  and  retire.  $2. 

□  Bargain  Paradises  of  the  World.  $1.50. 

□  Special  offer  No.  2:  all  5  books  above — $9.50  value  —  tor 

$7.r>o. 


Print  name.- 
Address...  —  - 
City  &  State. 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

\ll  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
1 1 1  us.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  10H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
THE  BARCLAY 

Philadelphia's  newest 
and  smartest  hotel. 
Ideally  located  Ritten- 
house  Square  in  exclu- 
sive residential  section 
—yet  only  a  few  blocks 
from  central  city  shops, 
theatres,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully appointed  accomo- 
dations, superior  serv- 
ice, a  justly  famous 
cuisine.  (The  Barclay's 
facilities  include  the 
masn  ificent  Florentine 
Dininjr  Room,  smartly 
appointed  cocktail 
Lounge  and  Restaurant. 
Ball  Room.  Mirage  Room 
and  the  new  Regency 
Suite),       600  rooms. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

THE  SHERATON  BELVE- 
DERE 

300  Rooms.  For  years 
' 'Preferred  by  Fol ks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hotel  of  Personal 
Service."  Centrally  lo- 
cated. Famous  Maryland 
cuisine  in  beautiful  din- 
ing room.  Special  dishes 
include  seafood  for  which 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  fam- 
ous. All  air-conditioned. 
ALL  ROOMS  WITH 
TELEVISION. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

THE  DINKLER  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S 
MOST  POPULAR  HO- 
TELS 

Situated  in  the  heart  of 
Atlanta's  Theatre  and 
Shopping  District.  6O0 
Rooms.  lOO^r  air  con- 
ditioned.  Coffee  Shop 
and  Private  Dining 
Rooms.  AAA  Garage 
adjoining  direct  en- 
trance with  Lobby . 
(TWO  MILLION  DOL- 
LAR BUILDING  PRO- 
GRAM JUST  COMPLET- 
ED). Dinkier  Plaza  con- 
tains every  improve- 
ment for  comfort,  con- 
venience and  efficiency. 
Open  all  year. 

Davtona  Beach,  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
HOTEL. -I  NN -COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  famous 
beach.  A  complete  Re- 
sort entity,  occupying 
6  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  One  of  Florida's 
most  d  isti  ngu  ished  ho- 
tels. New  swimming 
pool .  Air-conditioned 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking.  European.  At- 
tractive rates  now  pre- 
vailing.    Open  all  year. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
—  (LUXURY  RESORT 
HOTEL) 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Lake  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the 
year  'round.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  elegance 
assures  you  the  really 
relaxed  vacation  to 
which  you  are  entitled. 
Excellent  dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge  in- 


creases that  f eel  ing  of 
well-being  and  content- 
ment. Guests  enjoy  free 
cruises  aboard  hotel's 
Yacht  Kav-Bob.  Euro- 
pean Plan:  SINGLE 
FROM  $6.00 — DOUBLE 
FROM  $10.00.  RE- 
DUCED RATES  START- 
ING APRIL  1ST.  OPEN 
ALL  YEAR. 

Miami  Beach.  Florida 
THE   SEA  VIEW 

In  Exclusive  Bal  Har- 
bour. Ocean  front  at 
99th  St.  Luxurious  re- 
sort seclusion,  right  on 
the  ocean  with  300  foot 
Private  Beach.  Pool  and 
Cabana  Club.  Complete 
new  styling.  Hibiscus 
Room.  Cocolobo  Cock- 
tail Lounge,  Glass-wall- 
ed Sun  Lounge,  over- 
looking Ocean  Terrace. 
Nightly  dancing  and  en- 
tertainment, gay  Fies- 
tas, a  connoisseur's  Cui- 
sine. Fourteen  stories 
of  sunl  it  rooms.  Park- 
ing on  premises.  (RE- 
DUCED  RATES  IN 
APRIL) 

Tampa,  Fla. 

HOTEL  FLORIDAN 

TAMPA'S  N  t.  WEST  AND 
LARGEST  HOTEL.  Lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Tampa.  400 
rooms,  each  with  pri- 
vate bath.  19  floors, 
completely  air  condi- 
tioned, including  lobby, 
dining  rooms,  cocktail 
lounge,  and  meeting 
rooms.  Free  orange  juice 
every  morning.  Connect- 
ing garage.  James  B. 
Pickard,  Manager. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  St.  Peters- 
burg. 205  rooms,  each 
with  private  bath, 
shower  over  tub.  Open 
all  year.  Air  condition- 
ing available.  European 
plan.  Large,  attractive 
lobby,  dining  room,  bar. 
DRIVE-IN  ENTRANCE, 
GARAGE  ON  PREMISES, 
Paul  Brown,  Manager. 


Nassau.  Bahamas 

BRITISH    COLON  IAL 
HOTEL 

ENTIRE  HOTEL  COM- 
PLETELY REMODELED 
FOR    1957  SEASON. 

Fronting  directly  on  the 
ocean,  luxurious  accom- 
modations and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautiful  sea- 
side estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  holiday 
at  this  internationally 
renowned  resort.  Su- 
perior in  every  respect, 
the  British  Colonial  at- 
tracts a  patronage  ap- 
preciative of  the  finer 
things  in  life.  Incom- 
parable accommoda- 
tions, service,  cuisine 
and  an  active  social  cal- 
endar. Championship 
tennis  courts,  water 
skiing,  private  beach, 
magnificent  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  Attrac- 
tive  March  rates. 


Gimlet  Recommended 
Restaurants 


New  York  City 

PRESS  BOX,  139E.  45th. 
EL  5-8297.  Popular 
steak  house.  3  dining 
rooms.  "Page  One.  Two 
and  Three."  Excellent 
steak,  roast  beef  and 
lobster.  L  Sl.60-S3.20 
&  a  la  carte:  now  writ- 
ten menu  a*  D:  a  la  carte 
entrees  S3. 25  up:  steak 
D  l  incl .  potato,  fried 
on  ions,  salad)  S  5 .7  5 . 
New  enlarged  addition. 


Washington.  D.  C. 

HARVEY'S.  1  107  Con- 
necticut Ave.  This  is  a 
MUST  on  everyone's  list. 
FAMOUS  SINCE  1858 
FOR  THEIR  SUPERLA- 
TIVE FOOD  AND  SER- 
VICE. Steaks,  chops, 
seafood,  and  what  goes 
with  them,  all  perfectly 
cooked  and  served.  And 
Harvey's  Special  Smith- 
field  ham    is  famous. 


Hallandale.  Fla. 

Leone's    of    New  York. 

This  famous  Restaurant 
is  located  on  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  L,  right 
next  to  Gulf  Stream 
Park.  Open  from  4:30 
P.M.  Daily  and  Sunday. 
Featuring  Mother  Le- 
one's Ital  ian  Dinners. 
Also  specializing  in 
Steaks,  Chops,  Chicken 
and  Seafoods.  For  Res- 
ervations: Phone  Holly- 
wood 2-7577. 

Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

The  EMBERS  Restaurant 
&  Lounge,  245  22nd 
Street,  Miami  Beach. 
Phone  JE  8-4345.  Open 
5  P.M.  Daily.  One  of 
Florida's  most  beauti- 
ful Dining  Rooms  with 
engraved  wall  panels, 
crystal  chandeliers,  an- 
tique porcelains  and 
real  live  water  foun- 
IT  IS  A  MUST  TO 
ALL  WHO  RELISH  FINE 
FOODS,  fiam  Sterling. 
Prop. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

fifteenth  century;  by  him  or  not,  it  is 
surel)  a  fine  example  of  the  developing 
polyphonic  expression  of  that  time.  The 
secular  works  were  all  composed  within 
the  "school"  of  Burgundy,  which  then 
encompassed  a  large  area  centering  cul- 
turally upon  what  is  now  mostly  Belgian 
territory.  Peoples  now  divided  into  quite 
unlike  groups  were  then  of  more  or  less 
uniform  culture,  customs,  language, 
under  one  rule;  hence  the  importance 
of  this  school  of  "Low  Countries"  music. 

The  reconstituted  Chapelle  de  Bour- 
gogne,  now  Belgian  (1950)  ,  works  as- 
siduously at  restoring  its  old  music.  But 
cultures  change;  these  performances  re- 
flect present-day  French  training  and  at- 
titudes, and  a  certain  French  obstinacy 
toward  the  performing  of  old  music  in 
its  own  terms.  No  old  instruments  here 
—there  are  oboes  and  bassoons;  the  play- 
ing has  something  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  it  and  the  singers  are  unmistakably  of 
the  present-day  French  tradition,  nasal, 
somewhat  operatic.  (I  was  reminded  of 
Yves  Tinayre,  an  old  hand  at  this  sort 
of  presentation.) 

The  musical  scholarship  seems  to  be 
doubtful,  at  best.  The  musica  ficta 
(added  sharps  and  naturals)  is  mostly 
ignored  for  a  falsely  modal  antique  ef- 
fect, especially  in  cadences.  And  in  the 
Mass— inexplicably  to  me— the  custom- 
ary solo  Gloria  and  Credo  intonations 
to  Gregorian  chant,  are  missing— the 
words  never  appear  at  all. 

I'd  suggest  that  the  Chapelle  needs 
a  bit  of  modernizing  betore  it  can  pro- 
ject its  own  older  music  to  best  advan- 
tage. So  does  its  recording,  which  con- 
tains too  much  rumble. 

French  Troubadour  Songs  of  the  12th 
and  13th  Centuries.  Yves  Tessier,  with 
lute.    Elektra  EKL  31. 

Though  nominally  this  record  will  pass 
as  a  rather  specialized  folk  item,  and 
though  the  hypothetical  lute  accompani- 
ments are  not  at  all  "authentic"  but 
are  composed  by  the  singer  himself,  Mr. 
Tessier's  performance  is  quite  remark- 
ably musical  and,  indeed,  gives  perhaps 
the  best,  most  alive  sense  of  the  beauties 
of  this  early  music  so  far  put  on  records. 
He  has  a  communicative  voice,  a  superb 
sense  for  language  (and  there  are  many 
old  tongues  here),  and  a  beautiful  feel- 
ing for  the  sensuous— often  elaborate- 
phrases  of  the  old  music.  The  lute  ac- 
companiments are  mostly  unobtrusive 
and  tasteful,  only  occasionally  showing 
some  trace  of  anachronism. 

I  can't  vouch  for  the  precise  accuracy 
of  either  the  music  or  the  pronunciation 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  scholarlv 
presentation  of  this  music  has  succeeded 
better  in  bringing  it  to  life.  Anybody 
can— and  will— enjoy  it.  Complete  texts 
and  extensive  notes. 


How  to  achieve  a  youthful 
body  and  vibrant  health— 
without  tiring  exercises 
in  just  ten  minutes  a  day! 

LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fredric  March, 
Jascha  Heifetz,  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
many  other  notables  have  benefited 
from  and  enthusiastically  endorse  The 
World  Famous  Mensendieck  System 
of  Functional  Movements. 

Now,  you  too,  can  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  amazing,  natural  health 
method  available  for  the  first  time  in 
simple,  popular  form.  In  your  own 
home  without  equipment,  you  can 
banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new  vital- 
ity, and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to 
your  body.  AND  you  can  accomplish 
all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only 
10  minutes  a  day. 

Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  . .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  movements — 
scientifically  designed  to  revitalize  spe- 
cific muscles  and  joints — help  you  to 
end  backaches  .  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen 
.  .  .  take  inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  . 
correct  aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double 
chin  .  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  .  .  . 
relieve  fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Different  from  ordinary 

exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is  wholly 
different  from  ordinary  exercises.  The 
exertion  and  perspiration  required  in 
"exercising"  are  totally  absent.  Even 
those  afflicted  with  heart  ailments  can 
safely  benefit  from  the  mild  graduated 
movements  included  in  LOOK  BET- 
TER, FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your 
guide  to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense 
of  well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-day  living. 

—  Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  — 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER,  for  ten  days'  free  examina- 
tion. Within  that  time  I  will  remit  S3. 50 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
the  book. 


Name  . 
Address 

City  .  . . 


.Zone. 


.State  

5102P 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay 
mailing  charges.  Same  return  privilege. 


"I  just  thought  it  would  make  you  feel  better 
to  know  that  I'm  satisfied  with  what  I  bought/' 


The  products  that  satisfy  most  are  the  brands  that  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves.  That's  why  advertisers  in  this  magazine  are  good  names 
to  know.  They're  proud  of  their  brands  'cause  they  satisfy  so. 


"Isold,, 
1  it! 


"/'m  always  satisfied  most 
with  a  Brand  that's 
made  a  Name  for  itself!" 


MANUFACTURER 


DEALER 


CUSTOMER 


rand  Names  Foundation,  inc.  •  437  fif  TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,N.Y, 


Now,  enlarged,  revised,  brought  up  to  date— the  widely  recommended 
book  on  sex  and  marriage  by  Drs.  Hannah  and  Abraham  Stone 

A  MARRIAGE  MANUAL 


"We  are  about  to  be  married,  doctor.  We  have  come  to  you  for  a  general 
consultation.  We  feel  tve  need  some  information  and  advice  about  our 
marriage,  and  tie  have  many  questions  to  ask." 


So  BEGINS  t  he  famous  question-and- 
answer  book  about  sex  and  marriage 
called  A  j*.'irriage  Manual.  It  has  sold  more 
than  350,000  copies.  Over  the  years  its  specific 


information— set  down  so  clearly,  whole- 
somely, and  gently  by  a  husband  and  wife, 
both  distinguished  doctors— has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  a  whole  generation.  Now  it  is  super- 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  FIND  IN  THIS  BOOK  :  Partial  contents. 


I.  FITNESS  FOR  MARRIAGE.  The  Object  of 
Marriage:  Companionship,  Mating,  Repro- 
duction. Fitness  for  Marriage:  Economic, 
Psychological,  Physical,  Sexual,  Procrea- 
tive,  Eugenic.  Heredity  and  Marriage:  The 
Mechanism  of  Heredity,  Chromosomes  and 
Genes,  Heredity  and  Environment,  Inherit- 
ed and  Acquired  Defects,  Tuberculosis, 
Cancer,  Venereal  Disease,  etc. 

II.  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE:  Role  of 
the  Male  in  Reproduction.  The  Male 
Pelvic  Region.  The  Male  Organs.  The 
Seminal  Fluid  and  Its  Coatents.  The  Ac- 
cessory Sex  Glands:  Vesicles  and  the  Pros- 
tate. Glands  and  Hormones.  Castration. 
Gland     Transplantation.  Rejuvenation. 

III.  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE:  Role  of 
the  Female  in  Reproduction.  The  Female 
Pelvic  Region.  The  Ovaries.  Ovulation  and 
Menstruation.  The  Egg  Cell  and  Its  Jour- 
ney from  the  Ovary.  The  Tubes  and  the 
Uterus.  Mechanism  and  Hygiene  of  Men- 
struation. Internal  and  External  Genitals. 
The  Breasts.  Glands  and  Hormones.  Cas- 
tration and  Transplantation  of  Ovaries. 
Female  Hormones. 

IV.  REPRODUCTION:  Childbearing  and 
Childbirth.  Asexual  and  Sexual  Reproduc- 
tion. Insemination.  Fertilization.  Develop- 
ment of  the  Embryo.  Formation  of  the 
Placenta  and  Umbilical  Cord.  Pregnancy: 
Signs  and  Symptoms.  Pregnancy  Tests. 
Prenatal  Influences.  Maternal  Impressions. 
Childbirth.  Painless  and  Natural  Child- 
birth. Caesarean  Operations.  Extra-Uterine 
Pregnancies.  The  Lying-in  Period.  Lacta- 
tion. Twins  and  Other  Multiple  Pregnan- 
cies. Sex  Prediction  and  Determination. 

V.  FAMILY  PLANNING.  Sex  and  Repro- 
duction. Birth  Control  and  Health.  Indica- 
tions for  Birth  Control:  Medical,  Eugenic, 
Child  Spacing,  Psychological,  Social.  Birth 
Control  and  Morality.  Primitive  Birth 
Control.  The  Modern  Planned  Parenthood 
Movement'.  Voluntary  Parenthood.  The 
Spacing  of  Children.  Lactation,  Conti- 
nence. The  "Safe  Period".  Contraceptive 


Methods:  Male  Methods.  Female  Methods. 
Biological  Methods:  Spermatoxins  and 
Hormones.  Sterilization. 

VI.  FERTILITY  AND  INFERTILITY.  Fertility: 
Factors  Influencing  Fertility  in  Male  and 
Female.  The  Childbearing  Period  of  Wo- 
man. Adolescent  Sterility.  Age  and  Fer- 
tility. Infertility:  Causes,  Diagnosis,  Treat- 
ment. Examination  of  the  Seminal  Fluid. 
Testicular  Biopsy.  Determining  the  Time 
of  Ovulation.  Temperature  Cycles,  Post- 
Coital  Tests.  Tubal  Insufflation  Tests.  Psy- 
chological Causes  of  Infertility.  Rh  Fac- 
tor. Artificial  Insemination.  Miscarriages: 
Causes,  Prevention.  Stillbirths.  Abortions. 

VII.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.  Sex  and 
Marriage.  Ethics  of  Sex.  The  Sex  Instinct. 
Sex  Technique.  The  Defloration.  Artificial 
Defloration.  Art  of  Sex.  Prelude.  Physical 
and  Psychological  Manifestations  of  Stim- 
ulation. Sexual  Adjustments.  Epilogue. 

VIII.  SEXUAL  ADJUSTMENTS  AND  MAL- 
ADJUSTMENTS. Sex  and  Marital  Harmony. 
Difficulties  in  Consummation.  Ignorance  of 
Sex  Technique.  Vaginisms  and  Genital 
Spasm.  Sexual  Frigidity  in  Women.  Sexual 
Frigidity  in  Men.  Impotence.  Genital  Dis- 
proportions. Homosexuality. 

IX.  HEALTH  IN  MARRIAGE.  Planning  the 
First  Pregnancy.  Age  and  Childbearing. 
Size  of  the  Family.  Contraception  and 
Sexual  Adjustment.  Contraception  and 
Sterility.  Planned  Pregnancies.  Frequency 
of  Intercourse  in  Marriage.  Sexual  Com- 
patibility. Rhythm  of  Sexual  Desire.  Sex- 
ual Desire  and  Fertility.  Marital  Relations 
during  Pregnancy  and  after  Childbirth. 
The  Sexual  Continence.  Premarital  Rela- 
tions. Ideal  Marriage. 

X.  HAPPINESS  IN  MARRIAGE.  Marriage 
and  the  Family.  Changing  Family  Func- 
tions. Marital  Conflicts.  Temperamental 
Compatability.  Emotional  Maturity  and 
Marriage.  Cultural  Compatibility.  Inter- 
faith  Marriages.  Choice  of  Mate.  Love,  and 
Marriage.  Suggestions  for  Happy,  Mutu- 
ally Satisfactory  Marital  Relations. 


bly  revised  in  the  light  of  the  most  up-to-datl 
information. 

Specific  information,  sympa- 
thetically given 

A  Marriage  Manual  is  written  in  the  fon 
of  a  series  of  conversations  between  a  youn 
couple  about  to  be  married  and  the  truste 
family  physician  to  whom  they  have  com 
for  guidance. 

The  questions  asked  cover  just  about  ever 
physiological  and  emotional  problem,  anxierj 
and  fear. 

The  answers  are  given  in  non-technical  lar 
guage.  Everything  is  specific  and  clear.  An 
because  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  th 
authors,  nothing  is  embarrassing. 

As  a  result  this  is  a  book  you  can  give  wit 
confidence  to  a  daughter  or  son  thinking  o 
marriage.  It  is  equally  of  help  for  the  marriei 
couple  whose  marital  relations  are  not  com 
pletely  happy,  as  well  as  for  the  loving  am 
happy  couple  that  is  troubled  by  some  singl 
emotional  or  sex  problem. 

Notv  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up-to-date 

The  new,  revised  36th  edition  gives  t 
reader  the  latest  and  soundest  scientific  fin 
ings  on  many  aspects  of  sex  and  family  lif 
Those  sections  of  the  book  dealing  wi 
eugenics,  fertility,  sterility,  family  plannin 
techniques,  and  sexual  maladjustment  hav. 
been  thoroughly  revised.  And  a  chapter  o: 
utmost  importance  has  been  added:  it  is  calle< 
Happiness  in  Marriage.  It  is  concerned  wit! 
psychological  factors  in  marital  relations. 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  A  Marriag 
Manual,  in  plain  wrapper,  to  read  and  ex 
amine  for  ten  days  free.  Then  if  you  don 
agree  that  it  is  by  far  the  finest  book  of  it 
kind  you  have  ever  read,  simply  send  it  backj 
and  pay  nothing.  If,  however,  you  decide  toj 
keep  it,  remit  only  $3.95  plus  a  few  cents] 
postage  as  payment  in  full.  Mail  coupon  now! 
to:  Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers,  Dept. 
46,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20. 


About  the  Authors  of 
"A  Marriage  Manual" 

TY«.  Hannah  StoNe  and  Dr.  Abraham  Stone 
founded  the  first  Marriage  Consultation 
Center  in  America.  Dr.  Abraham  Stone  is 
now  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Marriage 
Consultation  Center  of  the  Community  Church 
and  of  the  Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau. 

In  1947  he  was  given  the  Lasker  Award 
for  his  contribution  to  marriage  counseling 
and  Planned  Parenthood.  He  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine. 


Tributes  to  A  MARRIAGE  MANUAL 

"This  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  A  Marriage 
Manual  lends  added  value  and  increased  useful- 
ness to  a  book  which  has  been  Number  One 
among  books  in  this  field  for  many  years." 

—Robert  W.  Laidlaw,  m.d. 

President,  American  Assn.  of  Marriage  Counselors 

"The  changes  .  .  .  and  new  material  in  this  re- 
vised edition  of  A  Marriage  Manual  give  the 
book  a  new  authority  in  its  field.  Long  since  a 
classic,  A  Marriage  Manual  is  now  more  than 
ever  unexcelled  as  a  sourcebook  of  information 
and  practical  instruction." 

—Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 

The  Community  Church  of  New  York 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


Dr.  Abraham  Stone,  c/o  Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers,  Dept.  46 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  A  Marriace  Manual,  in  plain 
wrapper,  entirely  on  approval.  If  not  convinced  that  it  can  be  of  great  help,  I  may  return 
the  book  within  ten  days  and  pay  nothing.  Otherwise  I  will  send  only  $3.95  plus  a  few 
cents  postage  as  payment  in  full. 


Name.. 


(please  print) 


Address— 


City.™     _  _  Zone  State  

□ SAVE  POSTAGE!  Check  here  if  you  enclose  $3.95  as  payment  in  full-then  we 
pay  postage.  Same  10-day  return  privilege  with  full  refund  guaranteed. 


FRENCH  CALi  ndar  clock.  Lower  dial  shows  months,  days,  dates,  phases  of  moon.  From  the  famous  Old  Charter  Collection. 


vk-tock.  .  .  tich-tock. . .  the  whiskey  that  didn't  watch  the  clock. . .  seven  long  years! 

ask  a  superior  whiskev.  Seven  slow  years' 
Mice.  These  two  simple,  but  \  ital,  factors 
is  Old  Charter's,  alone.  Long  a  bourbon 
Charter's  superb  quality  and  tare  smooth 
ver  many  Scotch,  Canadian  and  Bonded 
li  has  become  one  of  the  leading  quality 
America.  Try  it  yourself.  You'll  see  why. 

OLD  CHARTER 

♦    Kentucky's  Fines!  Bourbon 

STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  .  7  YEARS  01D  •  86  PROOF 
OLD  CHARIER  DISTILLERY  COMPANY.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


\ll\\|si    PEN Dl'LETTE.  Heart, 

pushed  down  rod,  re-ascends  in 
21  hours.  Unique  in  America, 
as  is  Old  Charter,  better  by  the 
<lt  ink  because  it's  aged  longer 
by  the  clock. 


QLD  CH  VRTER  GOES  into  the  C 

aging  mellow  it  to  rare  magnifies 
are  behind  the  superb  flavor  that 
drinker's  premier  whiskey.  Old  C 
flavor  have  actually  won  o 
whiskey  drinkers, 
whiskies  in 


Ca- 


If 

SOUT 


Wonderful  food  and  service  are  but  two  of  many  pleasures  awaiting  you  on  a 

Grace  Line  Cruise.  You'll  take  on  a  becoming  tan  . . .  meet  new  friends 
...swim  in  an  outdoor,  tiled  swimming  pool.  Every  room  outside,  each  with  private  1 
The  "Santa  Rosa"  or  "Santa  Paula"  sails  from  New  York  every  Friday  on  a 
12-Day  Cruise  visiting  Aruba  and  Curacao  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and 
La  Cuaira,  Caracas  and  Cartagena  in  South  America.  Modern  cargo-passe 
"Santas"  also  sail  weekly  from  New  York  on  19-Day  Casual  Cruises. 
Tor  colorfully  illustrated  literature  see  your  Travel  Agent. 

GRACE  LINE  J 

3  Hanover  Square,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
"Regular,  frequent  American  flag  passenger  aiul  freight  services  between  the  JmcK 
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ANDED  IN  KANSAS  CITY  by  GYPSY  ROSE  LEE 


Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent? 

Jerome  D.  Frank,  M.D. 

Heart  Surgery:  A  New  Attack  on 

Our  No.  1  Killer 

Leonard  Engel 

When  and  How  the  South  Will  Integrate 


Benjamin  Muse 


MUTERS  by  GEORGE  ALPERT 


sure  as  sunrise 


Under  this  quiet  scene  .  .  .  and  hundreds  like  it  along  our 
2200 -mile  route  .  .  .  natural  gas  is  flowing. 

Nearly  2  billion  cubic  feet  daily!  Pulsing  steadily  eastward  from 
the  Southwest  to  distant  cities  and  industries.  But  you  can't  see  or 
hear  it.  For  gas  travels  underground  by  pipeline. 
Unhampered  by  storm  or  traffic. 

The  dependability  of  the  pipeline  brings  peace  of  mind 
to  miliioiib  .  .  .  the  assurance  gas  will  always  be  there.  Sure  as  sunrise. 

TENNESSEE  GAS 

TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

AMERICA'S   LEADING  TRANSPORTER  OF   NATURAL  GAS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


ELEPHONE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  attend  one  of  the  training  courses  in  day-to-day  matters  of  telephone  service,  employee  and 
ublic  relations.  These  particular  courses  are  for  management  people  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  throughout  the  country, 
ere  are  manv  other  Bell  System  programs  for  the  training  and  advancement  of  telephone  people  at  various  stages  of  their 
reers    Thev  include  broad  liberal  arts  courses  at  leading  universities  as  well  as  schools  within  the  business  for  executives. 


"From  the  building  of  people 
comes  the  progress  of  the  business 


99 


Bell  Sysfem's  management  training  programs 
nefit  telephone  users  and  the  company  as  well 
s  telephone  men  and  women. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  good  tele- 
hone  sen  ice  and  to  the  future  of  the  business  than 
e  finding  and  developing  of  capable  people. 

The  Bell  System  has  long  been  among  the  lead- 
rs  in  this  field  and  it  has  pioneered  many  new 
ethods  for  the  training  of  telephone  men  and 
omen  at  various  stages  of  their  careers. 


W  hat  we  aim  to  do  is  to  provide  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  preparation  for  a  better  job.  The 
long-standing  policy  of  making  promotions  from 
the  ranks  also  helps  to  assure  the  continuing  know- 
how  and  spirit  of  the  organization. 

This  in  turn  brings  far-reaching  benefits  to  all 
who  use  the  telephone  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
companv.  It  is  an  important  reason  for  today's 
oood  service  and  the  solid  foundation  for  still 
better  things  to  come. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together . 


Bell  Telephone  System    :  jsSk, 
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ARTICLES 

29    A  Better  Deal  for  Commuters,  George  Alpert 

34    Warning  to  Women  Traveling  in  Italy,  Edith  Temple- 
ton 

Drawing  by  Ar.  M.  Bodecker 

38    Heart  Surgery:  A  New  Attack  on  Our  Number  1 
Killer,  Leonard  Engel 
Diagram  by  Daisy  Stilwell 

44    Stranded  in  Kansas  City,  First  of  Two  Articles  About 
Herself,  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 
Drawing  by  Marcel  Vertes 

51    W  hi  n  vnd  How  the  South  W  ill  Integrate,  Benjamin 
Muse 

56    Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent?  Jerome  D.  Frank,  M.  D. 

65    How  to  Beat  the  Critics,  Walter  Kerr 

76    What  the  Hungarians  Say  About  Western 
Propaganda,  Franz  Spelman 

75    The  New  American  Conservatives,  Clinton  Rossiter 

FICTION 

60    The  Decision,  Tom  Burnam 
Drawings  by  W.  T.  Mars 

VERSE 

37    American  Panels,  Ernest  Kroll 
Drawing  by  Robert  Osborn 

64    A  Winter's  Tale,  Barbara  Watson 

82    My  Father's  Death,  May  Sarton 

DEPARTMENTS 

4  Letters 

1  1    The  Editor's  Easy  Chair— This  Hurts  Me  More  Than 
It  Hurts  Mr.  Harrington,  John  Fischer 

25    Personal  &  Otherwise— ,4  Distant  Light  on  T raffic  Jams 

81    After  Hours,  Mr.  Harper 

Drawings  by  N.  M.  Bodecker 

<S7    The  New  Books,  Paul  Pickrel 

96    Books  in  Brief,  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

102    Tin   New  Recordings,  Edward  Tatnall  Canby 

Cover  Drazving  by  Gluyas  Williams 


SOME  RECENT  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  CHOICES 

How  many  did  you  "mean  to  read- and  never  did? 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES  Winston  S.  Churchill 

□  Vol.  li  The  Birth  of  Britain 

PRICE  TO  MEMBERS!  $4.50 

□  Vol.  2:  The  New  World 

price  TO  members:  $4.50 

□  THIS  hallowed  ground     Bruce  Catton 

price  to  members:  $4.25 

□  THE  LAST  PARALLEL  Martin  Russ 

price:  $3.95 

□  THE  NUN'S  STORY  Kathryn  Hulme 

price  to  members:  $3.75 

□  DAY  OF  INFAMY  Waller  I  ord 

price:  $3.95 

□  THE  LAST  HURRAH  /  dv  in  O'Connor 

price  to  members:  $3.95 

□  ANDERSONVILLE         MacKinlay  Kantor 

price  to  members:  $4.25 

□  THE  LAST  ANGRY  MAN  Gerald  Green 

PRICE  TO  members:  $3.95 

□  MARJORIE  MORNINGSTAR   Herman  Wouk 

price  to  members:  $3.95 


□  THE  AGE  OF  ROOSEVELT 

Vol.  I:  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order 

Arthur  M .  Schlestnger,  Jr. 
price  to  members:  $4.50 

□  THE  TRIBE  THAT  LOST  ITS  HEAD 

Nicholas  Monsarrat 
price  TO  members:  $4.50 

□  GIFT  FROM  THE  SEA 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
DE  LUXE  BOXED  EDITION — PRICE:  $5.00 

|  1  SPRING  ON  AN  ARCTIC  ISLAND 

Katharine  Seherman 
price  TO  members:  $3.95 

□  STOPOVER:  TOKYO     John  P.  Marquand 

price:  $3.95 

□  A  SINGLE  PEBBLE  John  Hersey 

price:  $3.00 

□  THE  TONTINE  Thomas  li.  Costatn 

[1  \m  s .)  PRICE  TO  members:  $4.50 

Patrick  Dennis 
price:  $3.50 


John  Gunther 
price  TO  members:  $4.25 
DON'T  GO  NEAR  THE  WATER 

William  Brinkley 
price  FO  members:  $3.75 


□  INSIDE  AFRICA 


□ 


□  AUNTIE  MAME 

□  NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS 

□  GREENWILLOW 


Mac  II  yman 
price:  $2.95 

B.  J.  Chute 
price:  $3.50 

[~1  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

(  hristophcr  Ward 
(2  VOI  S..  BOXI  l>)  PRICE   1(1  Ml  Mill  HS:  S5.VS 


n  IN  SEARCH  OF  ADAM  Herbert  Wendt 

price  to  members:  $4.50 

□  SAY,  DARLING  Richard  Bissell 

price:  $3.95 

□  LONG  DAY'S  JOURNEY  INTO  NIGHT 

Eugene  O'Neill 
price:  $3.75 

□  DAYS  TO  REMEMBER 

John  Gunther  and  Bernard  Quint 
price  to  members:  $4.95 
PI  IMPERIAL  WOMAN  Pearl  S.  Buck 

price  to  members:  $4.25 

□  A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER  Walter  Lord 

price:  $3.50 

□  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS      Millar  Burrov  I 

PRICE  TO  MEMIII  Us     S  i  'is 

□  GREAT  RIVER  Paul  Horgan 

(2  VOLS.,  BOXED)  PRICE  TO  MEMBERS:  $5.95 

□  GODS,  GRAVES  AND  SCHOLARS 

C.  W.  Cerain 
run  i  id  mi  Mm  lis    \s  mi 

□  THE  BIBLE  AS  HISTORY         Werner  Keller 

price:  $5.95 

□  DIVIDED  WE  FOUGHT 

Edited  by  David  Donald 
PRH  i  ro  mi  miii  ks:  $5.95 

□  THE  FIRST  FOLIO  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 

in  a  Facsimile  Edition  Prepared  />r 

Helge  Kokeritz  and  Charles  Tyler  Prouty 

price  ro  members:  $6.95 


Does  not  this  list  show  that  the  books  you  want  to  read  are,  more  often  than  not,  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  choices?  Why  not  make  sure  you  do  not  miss  similar  good  books  next  year? 
As  a  member,  you  will  pay,  on  the  average,  20%  less  for  them  than  otherwise . . .  and  you 
will  share  in  at  least  $12,000,000  worth  of  Book-Dividends  given  free  each  year  to  members 


k  THE  SELF-CHECK  you  have  made  above 
nay  reveal  a  sobering  fact:  the  extreme  de- 
cree to  which  you  have  allowed  the  irritating 
Dusyness  of  your  life  to  keep  you  from  the 
looks  you  promise  yourself  to  read.  There  is 
i  simple  way  to  break  this  bad  habit:  mem- 
bership in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Your 
)nly  obligation,  as  a  member,  under  the  spc- 
;ial  offer  below,  is  to  buy  six  Club  choices 
iurinq  your  first  year  of  membership.  Every 
nonth  the  Club's  distinguished  Editorial 
Board  chooses  one  outstanding  work  as  the 
3ook-of-thc-Month.  But  in  addition,  the  Club 


makes  available  other  widely  discussed  books 
as  Alternates.  The  list  above  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  wide  range  of  books  always 
available. 

*  YOU  BUY  WHAT  YOU  PLEASE  •  As  to  the 

Book-of-thc-Month,  you  huy  it  only  when  you 
want  it.  You  receive  a  full  and  careful  re- 
port about  it  in  advance  of  its  publication. 
If  you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  en- 
joy, you  let  it  come.  If  not,  you  may  send 
back  a  form  (always  provided)  specifying 
some  other  book  you  may  want.  Or  you  may 


simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing  next  month." 

*  THE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  SYSTEM  .  .  .  WHAT 

IT  IS  •  After  your  sixth  purchase,  under  this 
special  offer,  for  every  two  Club  Selections  or 
Alternates  you  buy,  you  receive,  free,  a  valu- 
able Book-Dividend.  This  unique  system  is 
member  profit-sharing,  similar  to  what  hap- 
pens in  any  consumer  co-operative.  A  fixed 
proportion  of  what  you  pay  is  used  to  manu- 
facture enormous  editions  of  other  books,  each 
of  which  is  a  Book-Dividend  given  without 
charge  to  members. 


BUY  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS 

AS  A  NEW  MEMBER  AND  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE 


Free 


I  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  OTHER 
DOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  li 


(  iiix  -orstil  / 
Uictionarx 


1HE  OXFORD 
JN1VERSAL 
IUCTIONARY 

Retail  Price  $25 

2544  PACES 


.  ALSO 
7  GIVEN: 
A 

NEEDED 
METAL 
B00KRES1 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A34 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.* 
I  am  to  receive,  free,  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  im- 
mediately, with  the  purchase  of  my  first  book,  Indicated  below.  I 
am  also  to  receive  without  charge  a  needed  metal  bookrest.  I  agree 
to  purchase  at  least  six  monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — dur- 
ing tho  first  -year  1  am  a  member.  Thereafter,  I  need  buy  only 
four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  mem- 
bership. After  my  sixth  purchase,  with  every  second  book  I  buy — 
from  amongthe  Club  Selections  and  Alternates— I  am  to  receive, 
lree.  the  current  JBook-Dlvldend*  then  being  distributed.  I  have 
•the  rlgrit  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  alter  buying  six 
selections  from  tho  Club.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  post- 
age and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "DoablO  Selection"  —  or  n  net  or  hooks  nlTcred  (o 
members  at  n  spcclnl  combined  price — Is  connlcil  ns  n  *hwl<-  /»<mA  In  reck- 
oning  BOOfc-DlvIdeild   credit,   nnd   In   fulfilling   the  membership  obligation. 

AS  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE  PLEASE  SEND  ME 


Mr  ) 

Mrs.  I  ■■■■ 
Miss  ) 
Address.. 


(Choose  one  of  the  books  listed  IDOVO) 


(rleji.se  print  plainly) 


City.. 


■  Postal  Zone  No  State.. 


Book  prices  nre  slightly  higher  In  Canada,  but  the  Club  ship*  to  Cnnndliin 
members,    wllhuul    liny    evtrn   rhiirge    for   duly,    through    llook-of  the  Month 
Club  (Canada).  Ltd. 


iLISHED  BY  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  .  .  .  LATEST  EDITION 


"Trademark  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


Pardon  the 
intrusion... but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you 

We  think  we've  got  something 
special  here  at  Douglas  to 
offer  engineers. 

More  civilian  and  military  projects 
than  you  can  cram  into  two 
billion  dollars! 

Nine  separate  missile  projects! 

The  exciting  DC-8  jet  transport! 

And  to  top  it  all,  top  management 
people  are  engineers,  not  bankers 
or  salesmen. 

We'd  like  you  to  work  for  us  — 
in  California,  or  Arizona,  or 
Oklahoma,  or  North  Carolina,  or 
New  Mexico,  or  —  you  name  it, 
we're  probably  there. 

Please  ^  rite  for  complete  information  to: 

C.  C.  LaVENE 
DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  CC 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  .vc:;::;.  tal:f. 


^er  wit* 
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LETTERS 


Safe?-  Cars 

To  the  Editors: 

At  long  last  comes  an  answer  to  my 
years  of  questioning  in  Mr.  Paul  Kear- 
ney's lucid  article,  "How  Safe  Are  the 
New  Cars?"  [February]. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try must  and  will  follow  Mr.  Kearney's 
suggestions.  ...  It  is  very  true  that  the 
average  salesman's  idea  of  "what  the 
people  want"  is  as  far  from  fact  as  any 
idea  has  ever  been.  .  .  . 

Virginia  E.  Lee 
Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 

Hats  off  to  Mr.  Paul  Kearney  .  .  .  and 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  paving 
the  wav  for  safer  automobiles.  I  think 
they  should  talk  up  this  angle  more  in 
their  advertising. 

I  think  the  next  thing  people  want 
in  their  automobiles  is  back-seat  comfort. 
There  isn't  a  single  American  car  out- 
side of  a  limousine  that  has  sufficient  leg 
room.  They  have  made  cars  longer, 
but  it  is  all  in  the  trunk.  .  .  .  The  rear 
seat.  I  believe,  needs  about  eighteen 
inches  more  than  it  currently  has.  .  .  . 

H.  W  illiam  Harrison 
Boynton  Beach.  Fla. 

Mr.  Paul  Kearney  has  prepared  a  fine 
article. 

A  long  time  has  passed  since  Henry 
Ford  first  started  to  build  an  automobile 
for  the  people.  You  probably  know  that 
it  is  a  function  of  those  of  us  engaged 
in  the  field  of  traffic  engineering  to  use 
engineering  techniques  to  plan,  design, 
and  operate  our  streets  and  highways 
for  safe,  convenient,  and  economic  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  goods.  The 
sooner  the  automobile  industry  adopts 
those  same  basic  objectives  in  lieu  of 
high  sales  pressure,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  of  us. 

T.  T.  \\ "ilev.  Commissioner 
Department  of  Traffic 
The  City  of  New  York 

[Mr.  Kearney's]  article  is  purportedly 
a  review  of  current  measures  being  taken 
to  increase  the  protection  of  passenger- 
car  occupants  when  accidents  happen. 
We  have,  for  the  past  four  years,  been 
collecting  statistical  data  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  on  the  causes  of  injury  in 
passenger-car  accidents.  These  data  have 
been  made  available  to  military  ,  automo- 
tive,   insurance,    medical,    and  safety 


groups,  and  u>ed  a-,  a  basis  for  inc 
ing    automobile    passenger  prote 

Examples  of  misinformation  m 
appeared  in  Mr.  Kearney's  article  a 
follows:  throughout  a  considerable 
of  it.  Automobile  Crash  Injury  Rese 
Cornell  University  Medical  Co] 
N.V.C.  is  obviously  confused  with 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Dye,  Chief  of  SafetJ 
sign  and  Development,  at  Buffalo,  ] 
The  function  of  our  group  is  to  cd 
data  in  collaboration  with  police 
medical  groups  and  to  perform  statis 
analyses  of  these  data.  The  grou 
Buffalo  are  engineers  who  perform  <] 
tests  and  are  concerned  with  the  d 
opment  and  testing  of  safety  design 
The  long-term  sponsors  of  our  sti 
are  the  U.  S.  Department  of  De 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Sd 
Actually,  the  Ford  and  Chrysler  m 
[mentioned  in  the  article]  was  furnj 
simply  for  expansion  of  studies  ah 
in  progress.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Kearney  has  not  visited 
Project  in  approximately  three  y 
and.  therefore,  his  statements  on 
findings  do  some  injustice  to  the  j 
motive  companies  (other  than  Ford 
he  had  visited  this  Project  in  Ail 
he  would  have  learned  the  genera] 
porta  nee  of  the  roles  played  by 
belts  and  safety  door  locks,  bod 
which  have  been  installed  or  offere 
at  least  one  other  major  company. 

John   O.   Moore.  Dm 
Automotive  Crash  Injun  Rese 
Cornell  University  Medical  Co 
New  York,  N 

My  latest  contact  with  the  gei 
subject  was  at  the  New  York  J 
mobile  Show  in  December  whei 
think  I  covered  it  pretty  well,  anc 
a  practical  rather  than  a  labor* 
basis.  My  previous  contact  with 
Cornell  project  was  not  three  y 
ago.  but  in  September  1955.  whe 
spent  three  days  at  the  Ford  Si 
Forum  in  Dearborn,  at  which 
Moore  was  the  keynote  speaker.  . 

Pall  W.  Rea; 
Brooklvn.  > 
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To  the  Editors: 

Regarding  D.  W.  Brogan's  "Unno 
Changes   in    America"  [February], 
stuff  reads  good  like  an  article  shoul 
William  J.  L( 
Culver  City,  C 

In  Personal  S:  Otherwise  for  Febn 
you  quote  Shaw's  Saint  Joan  as  say 


MORE  ^ 


CONTAINS  OVER 

900  PAGES 

OF  TEXT  AND 
PICTURES 


■  ^kes  the  Difference  -  •  • 

of  this  past  for  their  home 

^^Ue^i  J»  one  volume.  ^^^^^m 

PRICELESS  FEATURES  .  / ! 
INFORMATIVE  RECOGNIZED  COVERAGE 

When  you  want  to  be  sure  of  your  facts  ...  or  just  want  to  review  the  happenings  that  ' 
have  affected  your  life  during  the  past  year  ...  do  as  thousands  have  done  for  the  past 
35  years  .  .  .  and  reach  for  your  Americana  Annual.  The  1957  edition  contains  900  pages 
of  information  with  300  pictures  .  .  .  750  main  articles  .  .  .  the  outstanding  news  and 
features  of  the  year,  presented  to  you  by  the  names  that  made  the  news.  This  year's 
edition  also  gives  you  ...  an  illustrated  chronology  of  the  year's  events  .  .  .  biographies 
of  the  year's  most  newsworthy  personalities  ...  a  sports  review  of  the  outstanding 
events  and  championships  in  all  major  sports,  including  the  Olympics  .  .  .  articles  on  all 
the  countries  in  the  world  .  .  .  articles  on  all  states  and  major  cities  in  the  United  States 
...  a  list  of  members  of  Congress  ...  a  detailed  listing  of  the  year's  major  plays  and 
motion  pictures  .  .  .  and  too  many  other  features  to  list. 
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1NSPECT  THE  AMERICANA  ANNUAL 


AMERICANA  ANNUAL  FREE  .  .  . 

to  the  first  500  subscribers  answering  this  advertisement  ...  a  copy  of 
77iey  Passed  This  Way,  a  valuable  "one  edition  only"  20  page  booklet 
containing  a  listing  of  the  world  famous  people  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  last  decade.  This  unique  booklet  contains  reference  material 
found  nowhere  else  .  .  .  what  made  the  famous  of  the  past  famous,  and 
when  and  where  they  died.  You  cannot  purchase  this  booklet  anywhere 
...  so  get  your  order  in  early  to  insure  yourself  a  copy  of  this  limited 
edition. 

THE  AMERICANA  ANNUAL  IS  AVAILABLE 
ONLY  THROUGH  THE  MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION 
AMERICANA  CORPORATION  -  333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS -NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES 


Dept.  H457 
.copies  of  the  1957  Americana 


333  N.  Mich'9an.Avenu 
Chicago  l,»ir,no,s   

tlemen-  Please  send  me  

*j12CVieck  enclosed  (Save  ShipP^  Charge) 
Q  Bill  me  later  mD,etely  satisfied  that  I  may 


!  My  Name- 
1  Address- 
1  City- 


You'll  see  more  of  magnificent 
Canada  from  the  Scenic  Domes  of 

The  Canadian 


Canada's  only  stainless  steel  stream- 
liner takes  you  along  the  Banff-Lake 
Louise  Route  through  2,881  miles  of 
ever-changing  scenery. 

Step  aboard  The  Canadian  and  you'll 
be  entering  a  new  vacation  world! 
First,  perhaps,  you'll  relax  in  your 
comfortable  armchair.  Later  you 
might  stroll  to  the  intimate  Mural 
Lounge  for  refreshments.  Then  enjoy 
an  inexpensive  meal  in  the  Skyline 
Coffee  Shop,  or  make  reservations  for 
the  finest  Canadian  cuisine  in  the 
Deluxe  Dining  Room  Car. 

The  Canadian  is  famous  for  its  spa- 


cious comfort  and  ultra-modern  lux- 
ury. Whether  you  go  coach,  tourist, 
or  first  class,  every  seat  is  reserved  at 
no  extra  fare.  The  Canadian  is  in 
daily  sen-ice  throughout  the  year  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Get  com- 
plete details  from  your  travel  agent 
or  Canadian  Pacific  in  principal  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 

Railways   •   Steamships   •   Airlines   •  Hotels 
Communications   •  Express 


LETTERS 

"'I  do  not  need  beautiful  armor  made 
my  measure  like  you  wear." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  c 
rect.    It  is  the  equivalent  of:  "I 
not  need  beautiful  armor  made  to 
measure   like  [the  armor]  you  we 
You  confuse  it  with:   "I  do  not  ne 
beautiful  armor  .  .  .  like  vou  do."  whi 
would  be  quite  different. 

'*  'Whom  are  you?'  said  Cyril." 

Arthur  B.  Brenn 
New  York.  N. 


Buying  Babi 

To  the  Editors: 

May  I  indicate  some  areas  of  conce 
regarding  Keith  Monroe's  article  on  d 
Adoption  Institute  ['  A  Better  Way 
Adopt  a  Baby,"  January].  .  .  . 

The  Institute  definitely  does  not  i 
babies.  It  sells  a  service.  .  .  .  The  I 
stitute  does  not  deal  with  "buyers  wl 
pass  a  strict  investigation."  It  serv 
clients  who  become  known  to  it  throu^ 
a  friendly  process  of  professional  stud 

So  far  as  fees  are  concerned,  the  Ins 
tute  differs  from  other  licensed  ado 
tion  agencies  only  in  that  it  is  cot 
pletety  fee-supported,  whereas  oth 
agencies  besides  charging  fees  sea 
additional  financing  through  other  cha 
nels.  .  .  . 

Money-  in  adoption-agency  practicj 
relates  no  more  to  the  purchase  of 
child  than  a  physician's  fee  for  obstd 
rical  services  means  a  couple  has  pul 
chased  anything  other  than  a  prof  a 
sional  service.  Eighty  per  cent  of  oil 
total  expense  is  .  .  .  for  social  workej 
who  attempt  to  assess  the  wholesomj 
ness  of  would-be  adopting  parents  befoi 
placement,  .  .  .  for  counseling  the  gil 
in  trouble,  .  .  .  [for  providing]  carl 
fully  supervised  temporary  boardinj 
home  care  for  the  child  pending  til 
parent's  decision.  .  .  .  and  pro\idir| 
financial  security  for  that  host  of  chl 
dren  still  the  Institute's  legal  wards  afti 
physical  placement,  pending  the  finj 
adoption  decree.  ... 

I  was  somewhat  concerned  thai  Ml 
Monroe's  emphasis  on  money  o\ershal 
owed  our  deep  feeling  of  respect  fin 
the  dignity  and  privacy  of  the  indiviJ 
ual.  .  .  .  Ben  Hoffman,  Exec.  Dil 

The  Adoption  Institui 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Your  recent  article  on  a  new  type  d 
adoption  agency  offered  hope  to  thosj 
of  us  who  feel  that  the  agencies  ai 
grasping  for  power  and  are  serving  i 
bottlenecks  between  hundreds  of  chl 
dren  who  need  homes  and  thousands  d 
parents  who  could  give  thern  love  am 
shelter. 

So  many  agencies  hold  back  childrel 
at  the  time  when  the\  most  need  low 


SERKIN 
SPECTACULAR 

A  part  of  Rudolf  Serkin's 
approach  to  the  piano  is  to 
build  up  within  himself  a 
reserve  fund  of  more 
technique,  more  speed,  more 
volume,  more  everything 
than  he  can  possibly  use— 
and  then  simply  let  the  music 
play  him.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  Lp  record  a  good 
part  of  the  finest  and  most 
difficult  piano  music  ever 
written  has  played  Serkin  (it 
would  take  more  than  a  full 
day  to  listen  to  all  his 
performances  available  on 
Columbia).  These  are  some 
brand-new  examples  by 
one  of  the  truly  spectacular 
talents  of  our  day. 

BEETHOVEN:  "Moonlight," 

"Pathetique"  and  "Appassionata" 

Sonatas. 

ML  5164  $3.98 

SCHUBERT:  Moments  Musicaux 
and  Sonata  in  C  Major 
"Unfinished." 
ML  5153  $3.98 

SCHUMANN:  Piano  Concerto 
in  A  Minor. 

STRAUSS:  Burlesque  in  D  Minor 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond. 
ML  5168  ($2.98  April  only) 


SOUNDS 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  French  called  it  Nouvelle 
Or-le-ans  and  bequeathed  it 
the  minuet.  The  Negro 
called  it  New  Or-leens  and 
gave  it  jazz  and  the  blues. 
The  Creole  called  it  New 
Or-liens  and  made  it  pulse 
with  the  voodoo  dance.  There 
have  been  as  many  distinct 
musical  cultures  in  New 
Orleans  as  there  are  ways 
to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Louisiana's  "Crescent  City." 
Oddly  enough,  the  job  of 
synthesizing  the  three  strains 
has  fallen  to  a  Yankee  from 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
To  paint  this  musical  portrait 
Paul  Weston  has  augmented 
the  usual  strings  and  . 
woodwinds  with  tambourines, 
triangles,. a  small  jazz  band, 
honky-tonk  piano,  tom-toms 
and  even  a  calliope.  Drawing 
on  folk  tunes  and  original 
themes,  he  has  constructed  a 
tone  poem  which  vividly 
depicts  this  city  of  romance, 
history  and  charm. 

CRESCENT  CITY:  Paul  Weston 
and  his  Music  From  Hollywood. 
CL  977  $3.98 


THE  TWO  MOST 
HAPPY  FELLAS 

"The  Most  Happy  Fella" 
marks  an  important  milestone 
for  Broadway  in  that  plot  and 
lyrics  in  this  musical 
treatment  of  "They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted"  are 
integrated  to  the  point  where 
they  are  inseparable.  Frank 
Loesser  has  filled  it  so  full  of 
song  (it  contains  more  than 
thirty  musical  numbers)  that 
it  approaches  the  realm  of 
opera.  An  almost  endless  flow 
of  music  propels  the  narrative 
forward,  pausing  only  when 
spoken  word  becomes  a 
necessity.  When  it  came  time 
to  record  "The  Most  Happy 
Fella"  we  knew  that  two 
versions  were  needed— one 
containing  the  entire 
performance,  one  the  more 
customary  group  of  excerpts. 
Listening  to  either  is  a  most 
happy  experience. 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA: 

Original  Broadway  Cast, 
complete  performance. 
O3L-240  $17.98 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA: 

Original  Broadway  Cast, 
highlights. 

OL  5118  (Specially  priced  for  a 
limited  time  only.) 


Watch  for  Festival  Casals 

recordings— exclusively 

on  Columbia— available  soon! 


GENIUS  IS  ON 


COLUMBIA 


RECORDS 

A  Division  0»  CBS  (^"Columbii"  <f>  Mircas  Ret 
Prices  are  suggested  list 


Do  you  collect  exotic  restaurants  ? 


Are  you  the  type  that's  chafing  at  the 
dish?  Only  Pan  Am,  the  vintage  airline, 
can  take  you  to  all  the  tables  of  the 
world.  Our  timetable  makes  your  mouth 
water:  it  stretches  from  La  Bonne 
Auberge,  near  Nice,  to  the  Tai  Tung  in 
Hong  Kong.  You  can  eat  satay  in  Singa- 


pore, Bombay  duck  in  Bombay,  vanilla 
sauce  in  Manila,  or  London  broil  in 
London.  Our  own  food  is  gourmet-good, 
too,  culled  from  81  lands  on  all  the  six 
continents.  See  your  own  trencherman, 
your  Travel  Agent  orPAN  American, 
World's  Most  Experienced  Airline. 


See  Britain  by  rail!  Enjoy  the  luxury  and 
comfort  of  the  finest  British  trains  on  a 
THRIFT  TOUR  TlCKET-the  miles 
are  only  2$  apiece!  Up  to  1,000  miles  of 
rail  travel  in  Britain  and  Ireland -only 
$20  (2nd  class),  $30  (1st  class).  Good  for 


berths  and  reservations,  all  cross-channel 
and  MacBraynes  Scottish  steamer  serv- 
ices. Valid  for  six  months.  Additional 
mileage  at  commensurate  savings.  SEE 
YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  BEFORE  YOU 
LEAVE.  NOT  SOLD  OVERSEAS. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS^ 

OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO    ""'^  'I^J^C^jj' 

Want  "planning"  literature  ?  Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-4,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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and  affection  that  it  has  become  a  r! 
tional  scandal.  .  .  .  The  agencies  haj 
created  the  bugaboo  of  the  gray  or  bla 
market  to  give  themselves  more  powd 
Their  excuse  is  that  the  agencies  al 
the  exclusive  ones  through  wisdom  ai 
experience  to  make  good  placemen 
Leonard  D.  \\l 
Stony  Creek.  Con 

.  .  .  I  am  concerned  with  [Mr.  Monroe 
implication  that  the  fee  system  can  sol 
all  of  the  major  problems  of  child  ado 
tion  today  and  that  "meticulous"  mate 
ing  and  an  interminable  battery  of  te> 
are  responsible  for  the  log-jam  in  "ol 
line"  adoption  agencies. 

I  can't  undertake  to  speak  for  s 
adoption  agencies,  but  as  a  member 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chi 
Adoption  Service  of  the  State  Charm 
Aid  Association,  I  should  like  to  spe; 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  country's  oldc 
and  most  distinguished  agencies. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  adoptii 
agency  today  which  delays  in  placii 
the  normal  white  infant  because  of 
meticulous  matching  process.  It  is  9 
that  families  have  to  wait,  for  there  aj 
not  enough  of  these  babies  for  all  tl 
fine  couples  who  apply.  With  so  mat 
families  to  choose  from,  an  agency  hi 
great  responsibility  to  place  each  infa 
with  the  family  who  can  presumptive 
give  him  the  maximum  of  opportunit 

I  note  the  Adoption  Institute  usual 
limits  itsell  to  "quick,  easy  adoption 
We  do  not  limit  ourselves  .  .  .  and  I  a; 
bothered  by  how  easily  the  author  glossy 
over  the  children  who  are  "hard 
place." 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  ar 
social  agency  is  service  to  those  in  nee< 
For  an  adoption  agency,  this  means  tt 
children  whose  natural  parents  are  ul 
able  to  care  for  them.  Many  of  the; 
are  children  who  have  had  a  poor  sta 
in  life.  Negro  children,  children  < 
mixed  racial  background,  those  wit 
some  physical  handicap,  and  older  chi 
dren  who  may  already  have  deep  emij 
tional  scars.  (For  an  adoption  agenc 
children  are  "old"  at  four.)  For  the; 
children  we  must  seek  out  families,  ani 
it  is  these  children  for  whom  the  moun 
ing  costs  of  care  .  .  .  run  into  tr 
thousands  of  dollars.  .  .  . 

We  don't  happen  to  employ  a  ft 
system  in  our  agency,  although  man 
agencies  do.  But  even  in  those  cast 
the  fee  must  be  supplemented  by  add 
tional  funds.  My  point  is  that  no  fan 
ily  should  be  excluded  from  being  cor 
sidered  to  adopt  a  child  only  becaus 
of  inability  to  pay  a  fee.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Artemus  L.  Gat 
Long  Island,  N.  ^ 

As  a  social  worker  with  experience  i 
an  adoption  agency,  I  was  interestc 


Now  available  •••direct  to  you  from  the  Publisher 

BRAND  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


On  Easy. . .  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan 


■  Yes,  the  latest  edition  of  Britannica — the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished— is  now  being  offered  on  a  remark- 
able, direct-from-the-publisher  plan  that 
puts  this  world-renowned  reference  library 
within  reach  of  every  family.  All  24  volumes 
will  be  placed  in  your  home  NOW... you 
pay  for  it  later  on  convenient  budget  terms. 
It's  as  easy — and  as  inexpensive — as  buy- 
ing a  book  a  month. 

You  may  wonder  how  we're  able  to  make 
this  truly  amazing  offer.  First,  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  this  magnificent  set, 
we  have  ordered  a  tremendous  printing. 
Also,  by  offering  this  set  Direct  from  the 
Publisher,  we  have  saved  many  distribution 
costs.  These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  of  Practical  Value 

In  the  brand-new  edition  of  Britannica  you 
will  find  thousands  of  subjects  that  you  and 
your  family  will  refer  to  in  the  course  of 
your  normal  day-to-day  affairs.  For  example, 
you'll  find  special  articles  on  household 
budgets,  interior  decorating,  medicine  and 
health,  home  remodeling,  child  care,  adoles- 
cent problems,  rules  and  regulations  for  all 
sports,  every  kind  of  hobby... plus  a  treas- 
ure house  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  Use- 
able information  that  can  save  you  many 
dollars. 

New  Edition  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises"  the 
information  to  you  by  means  of  23,494  mag-, 
nificent  illustrations.  But  it  does  not  merely 
show  "attractive"  pictures — it  is  the  work 
of  5,565  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities 
on  all  information  significant  to  mankind. 
Britannica  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete reference  set  published  in  America — 
containing  over  38,000,000  words.  Its  accu- 
racy and  authority  are  unquestioned- — it  is 
even  accepted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law. 

Britannica  Often  Called  Key  to  Success 

The  brand-new  Britannica — the  biggest  and 
greatest  edition  in  our  almost  200-year  pub- 
lishing history — is  expressly  designed  to 
help  you  enjoy  a  richer  and  fuller  family  life, 
aid  you  in  achieving  greater  financial  re- 
wards and  success  in  your  business  or  trade, 


Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE! 


Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to- 
day, and  we  will  send  you . . .  without 
cost  or  obligation. .. a  copy  of  our 
beautiful,  new  booklet  which  contains 
an  exciting  preview  of  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Send  no  money — not  even  for  post- 
age. It's  yours,  absolutely  free! 

In  its  pages,  you  will  see  the  most 
significant  scenery  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  You'll  go  on  a 
cruise  to  France — to  the  mysterious 
Orient — to  a  Pacific  Island — or  by 
rocket  to  the  moon!  In  color  so  beau- 
tifully etched  it  gives  the  illusion  of 
a  third  dimension,  you  will  see  art 
treasures  of  famous  museums,  world 
landmarks ...  and  scientific  wonders. 


help  your  children  in  school,  and  enable  you 
to  speak  factually  and  intelligently  on  the 
widest  range  of  subjects.  Yes,  Britannica 
will  assure  every  member  of  your  family 
the  constant  companionship  of  the  world's 
greatest  minds  as  your  consultant  or  teacher. 
It  will  enable  parents  to  work  more  closely 
with  their  children  at  home — helping  them 
build  a  more  solid  foundation  in  today's 
highly  competitive  society.  Leading  educa- 
tors say:  "Too  many  parents  leave  the  entire 
educational  job  up  to  the  school  teachers." 


Yes,  you'll  find 
stimulating  ma- 
terial in  many 
fields  of  know- 
ledge— presented 
in  the  most  en- 
tertaining and 
informative  man- 
ner possible. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your 
coupon,  we  will  send  your  illustrated 
free  booklet,  so  that  you  can  read 
and  enjoy  it  at  your  leisure,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  However,  since  this  offer  is 
necessarily  limited,  please  mail  the 
coupon  today  before  it  slips  your 
mind. 


FREE  Research  Service 

As  a  Britannica  owner,  you  would  be  en- 
titled to  free  research  reports  on  subjects  of 
your  choice.  These  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative reports  are  prepared  for  you  by 
members  of  the  world-famous  Britannica 
Research  Staff,  and  cover  any  subject  of 
important  interest  to  you:  buying  a  new 
home,  preparation  for  retirement,  starting 
your  own  business,  sports,  politics,  world 
affairs,  family  life,  music,  art — or  any  other 
subject  of  your  choice. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Dept.  69-F 

425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me,  free,  and  without  obligation,  your  colorful  Preview  Booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  the  latest  edition  of  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
in  exciting  full  detail.  Also  include  complete  information  on  how  I  may  obtain  this 
magnificent  set,  direct  from  the  publisher,  on  the  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan. 

Name 

'please  print) 

Address 
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Citv                                                           Zone  Strife 
In  Canada,  write  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Terminal  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Choice  of  all 

Europe 


7  exciting  lands,  4  popular  ships 
on  your  Twin  Tourist  Routes  .  .  *  for 

Cross-Europe  tours  or  one- 
country  vacations,  choose 

Greek  Line  for  convenience. 
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★  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

More  Tourist  comfort  on  TSS  NEW 
YORK,  15  new  public  rooms,  facilities 
on  every  deck  .  .  .  same  fine  service  on 
TSS  COLUMBIA  and  NEPTUNIA  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Canada  to 

IRELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY 


★  MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise  liner  OLYMPIA,  16  public 
rooms,  many  2  berth  staterooms  with 
private  shower  and  toilet  at  low  Tourist 
rates,  from  New  York  to 

PORTUGAL  •  ITALY  •  GREECE 

See  Your  Travel  Agent 
Go  One  Route  .  .  .  Return  the  Other  by 


GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


in  "A  Better  Way  to  Adopt  a  Baby." 

I  hope  I  will  not  seem  like  a  tongue- 
clicking  social  worker  if  I  say  that  I 
wish  Mr.  Monroe  had  not  made  adop- 
tion seem  so  easy  and  so  joyous.  Joy- 
ful,  one  hopes  it  will  be;  but  easy  1 
think  it  can  never  be.  I  wish  Harper's 
readers  might  have  a  broader  picture 
of  what  adoption  involves,  and  of  what 
its  significant  problems  are.  Financial 
solvency  .  .  .  has  never  been  one  of 
them.  Methods  of  operation  certainly 
have  been.  ...  In  general  the  meth- 
ods described  as  being  employed  in  the 
Adoption  Institute  represent  those  ac- 
cepted as  good  practice  by  most  adop- 
tion agencies  throughout  the  country.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  is 
because  the  Institute  led  the  clay.  .  .  . 

Adoption  ...  is  bound  to  be  emo- 
tionally charged  for  all  the  participants. 
It  needs  to  be  approached  not  just 
sympathetically,  but  with  all  possible 
seriousness  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
agency,  with  wisdom  founded  in  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience.  .  .  . 
Joyful  as  the  occasion  may  be,  the 
problems  of  adoption  do  not  end  when 
an  agency  places  a  baby  in  his  would- 
be  parents'  arms,  as  any  parent  who  has 
brought  up  a  child  knows;  and  for 
adoptive  parents  they  are  just  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  The  purpose  of  adoption  is 
to  give  the  child  the  best  substitutes 
[lor  his  natural  parents].  ...  It  makes 
lor  clearer  thinking  to  remind  oneself 
that  this  intriguing  bit  of  babyhood  is 
not  going  to  remain  so,  but,  growing  to 
adulthood,  may  even  emerge  as  a  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.  What  greater  bitter- 
ness than  that  of  the  child  in  an  un- 
happy adoptive  placement,  and  what 
greater  cause  for  grief  and  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  adoptive  parents.  .  .  . 

Emily  Mitchell  Wires 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Citation 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  on  the  very  fine 
story  of  Merrill's  Marauders  [January].  I 
have  a  brother  'who  was  in  that  in- 
credible adventure,  but  he  never  talked 
about  it.  Now  I  can  understand  why.  .  .  . 

Madeline  Lauzier 
Ridlonville,  Me. 

As  historian  of  Ninth  Gurkha  Rifles, 
which  provided  Morrisforce,  the  Chindit 
constituent  in  the  Myitkyina  operations, 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  and 
restraint  of  Charlton  Ogburn's  story  of 
Merrill's  Marauders  in  Northern  Burma 
in  1944.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
ever  a  more  complete  snafu  in  the  war. 
Many  of  the  orders  issued  to  this  Amer- 
ican striking  force,  new  to  the  theater 
and   to  jungle   warfare,   appalled  the 


seasoned  British  Chindit  officers.  In 
interviewing  such  officers  for  the  Gurkha 
history,  I  was  repeatedly  urged  to  give 
Merrill's  men  special  praise  lor  their 
gallant  behavior,  and  this  in  my  small 
way  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  do. 

G.  R.  Stevens 
Lieut.-Colonel,  O.B.E. 
Montreal,  Can. 

Foreign  Aid 

To  the  Editors: 

I  would  like  to  applaud  Dan  Lacy's 
analysis  of  the  foreign-aid  program  of 
the  United  States  ["Foreign  Aid:  Is  It 
Still  Necessary?"  February].  As  an  in- 
structor in  economics  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  and  also  upset  by  our  policies 
which  confuse  humanitarian  desires  with 
"politically  governed  decisions."  Ibis 
is  particularly  true  in  Egypt  today 
where  we  have  permitted  the  anti-West- 
ern attitude  to  grow— simply  because  we 
have  made  economic  development  a  tool 
of  power-balancing  politics. 

On  a  broader  scale  our  "economic- 
aid"  programs  fail  to  recognize  the  basic 
fact  that  you  do  not— or  should  not— 
give  a  hungry  man  bread  and  expect 
cake  in  return.         Alan  R.  Plotnick 

Orono,  Me. 

Kitchen  Gourmets 

To  the  Editors: 

My  childhood  memories  are  of  cooks 
and  starched  maids  who  brought  the 
food  to  the  table  without  anyone  in  the 
family  knowing  too  much  about  what 
was  involved  in  getting  it  there.  Per- 
haps that's  why  I  went  overboard  with 
marriage  and  being  turned  loose  in  my 
own,  very  own  kitchen.  .  .  . 

The  American  woman  may  be  run- 
ning amok  in  her  kitchen;  and  although 
I  have  yet  to  shoot  a  hare,  I  laughed  at 
myself  in  Marilyn  Mercer's  "The  Gour- 
mets Get  Out  of  Hand"  [February].  But 
let  them  rip,  I  say.  It  can  lead  to  any- 
thing—and it's  fun. 

Mary  Cornelia  Porter 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

If  in  outer  suburbia  there  is  a  situa- 
tion such  as  the  author  describes,  this 
is  indeed  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but 
shouldn't  the  title  be  "Competitive 
Cooks  Get  Out  of  Hand?"  Gourmands, 
perhaps,  but  never  gourmets  get  out  of 
hand.  Susan  B.  Wilson 

Wakefield,  R.  I. 

While  my  Giraffe  Torte  was  baking 
in  the  oven  last  night,  I  leafed  through 
the  February  issue  of  Harper's  and  was 
shocked  to  discover  a  self-portrait  of  me 
written  by  Marilyn  Mercer  (No.  2,  The 
Internationalist)  .  So  someone  else 
knows  of  those  Saturday  afternoons  on 
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Travel  Memories 
You'll  Cherish 
Always 


Whatever  your  tastes  or  interests  .  .  .  joyous  satisfac- 
tion awaits  you  in  Italy  .  .  .  and  in  a  variety  and 
abundance  that  defy  cataloging.  Beauty  surrounds 
you — the  beauty  of  nature  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  man's 
finest  genius.  And  life  is  good — leisurely  or  lively, 
as  you  please.  Accommodations  for  all  budgets  .  .  . 
superb  food  .  .  .  economical  transportation.  Low-cost 
de  luxe  motor  coach  tours  operate  throughout  Italy 
.  .  .  efficient  domestic  air  service  features  reasonable 
fares  .  .  .  15  and  80-Day  Tickets  permit  unlimited 
rail  travel .  . .  special  coupons  enable  motorists  bringing 
their  own  cars  to  buy  gasoline  at  reduced  prices.  This 
summer  .  .  .  enjoy  Italy  .  .  .  see  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO-  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.'  NEW  ORLEANS-  International  Trade  Mart*  SAN  FRANCISCO—  St.  Francis  Hotel 


A  new 


Renault 

delivered  when  you  land, 

lets  you  explore  the  Europe 


most  tourists  never  see! 


As  little  as  $300  to  drive  your  own 
Renault  4 -passenger,  4 -door  sedan  for  3 
glorious  months  in  Europe,  under 
Renault's  Guaranteed  Repurchase  Plan. 
7  other  models  to  choose  from,  including 
the  glamorous  1957  Dauphine.  We  elim- 
inate all  red  tape  to  give  you  a  perfectly 
carefree  vacation.  After  trip,  we  guaran- 
tee to  arrange  repurchase  at  fixed  price  in 
dollars.  Or  we'll  ship  car  home  for  you. 
Either  way,  it's  Europe's  best  travel  buy! 

See  Your  Travel  Agent  or  Write  Dept.HS-4 

Renault  of  France 

Direct  Factory  Branch:  425  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

In  Canada:  1427  Mountain  St.,  Montreal  25,  P.  Q. 


Visit  Old-World  Quebec 

Visit  the  historic  walled  city  of  Quebec, 
metropolitan  Montreal,  the  picturesque 
villages  along  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
and  nestling  in  the  hills  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,   the  Laurentian  mountains. 


LETTERS 

Madison  Avenue  in  desperate  search  ol 
a  new  (or  obscure)  Norwegian  fish  foi 
competitive  hors  d'oeuvring!  My  great 
est  feat  of  cook-upmanship  has  beer 
found  out.  .  .  . 

As  a  result,  we're  now  using  the  buttei 
churn  as  a  bar  stool  and  I've  canceled 
my  saffron  order  at  the  pharmacy,  Inn 
the  wine-press  has  gone  only  as  far  as 
the  cellar.  When  this  expose  has  blown 
over,  we  shall  rise  again! 

Marie  GuttentacJ 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Song  Writers'  Rights 

To  the  Editors: 

Some  surprising  misconceptions  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Harper's  After  Houri 
February  piece  concerning  charges  oft 
conspiracy  made  by  song  writers  against 
the  broadcasting  networks. 

The  least  tenable  of  his  conclusions 
is  that  "the  battles  of  the  titans  take 
place  largely  in  the  newspapers  and 
seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  mush 
we  hear.  .  .  ." 

BMI  lias  announced   its  philosophy] 
of    suppression    in    these    frightening } 
words:   "The  public  selects  its  favorites 
from   the   music    which    it   hears  and 
does  not  miss  what  it  does  not  hear." 

The  broadcasters  fortified  this  threat 
of  censorship  bv  subsidizing  hundreds 
of  music  publishing  firms,  many  of; 
them  owned  by  recording  artists.  They 
employed  Martin  Block,  a  disc  jockey, 
to  preach  suppression  openly.  In  one 
instance,  Block  exhorted  radio  stations 
to  play  certain  BMI  recordings.  He 
added:  "May  I  warn  you,  however,  to 
watch  the  backing  of  Cugat's  'Amor.' 
It  is  not  BMI." 

A  blueprint  for  censorship  was  sug- 
gested by  Murray  Arnold,  program 
director  of  a  network  affiliate.  Arnold 
outlined  a  month-by-month  plan,  for 
radio  stations  to  graduate  the  increase 
of  BMI  performances  and  correspond- 
ingly decrease  ASCAP  performances. 
"People  can't  like  a  song,"  he  wrote, 
"if  they  don't  hear  it.  They  won't  be 
able  to  know  all  ASCAP  songs  because 
we  won't  be  playing  them."  .  .  . 

The  field  of  new  popular  songs  is 
today  dominated  by  BMI.  frequently 
with  seven  out  of  ten  hit  songs  each 
week.  .  .  .  The  greatest  works  of  Berlin, 
Kern,  Porter,  and  Gershwin  have  de- 
clined in  performances  more  than  50 
per  cent  during  the  precise  period  when 
the  networks  pushed  BMI  into  the 
ascendency. 

The  "titans"  Mr.  Harper  refers  to 
are  not  of  equal  strength.  BMI  is  in 
effect  a  company  union.  The  networks 
which  own  it  can  and  do  decide  what 
music  and  whose  music  shall  be  heard. 

Arthur  Schwartz 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 


Responsibility 
of  Woman 


By  MAXINE  DAVIS 


When  Maxine  Davis  wrote  this  book,  she  set  out  to  accomplish  what 
no  "marriage  manual"  had  ever  done  before:  to  awaken  women— 
whether  long  married,  newlyweds,  or  brides-to-be— to  the  fac:  "  . 
credit  or  blame  for  sexual  gratification  is  not  the  husband's  alone;  to 
reveal  to  women  the  obligations  which  they  must  fulfill  for  joyous, 
uninhibited  married  love;  and  to  show  women  exactly  how  best  to 
encourage  and  satisfy  their  mates  to  achieve  the  conjugal  contentment 
so  necessary  for  a  happy  marriage.  The  following  statements— selected 
from  many  by  prominent  medical 


authorities  —  testify  that  the  au- 
thor more  than  accomplished  her 
goals.  Your  doctor  will  agree. 

"Maxine  Davis'  work  fills  a  noticeable 
void  in  that  it  is  directed  exclusively 
towards  awakening  in  women  the  real- 
ization that  their  responsibility  in  the 
maintenance  of  sexual  harmony  in 
their  marriages  is  as  important  as  that 
of  the  husband.  Whether  a  wife  of  20 
years  standing  or  a  girl  contemplating 
marriage,  the  average  woman  will  find 
this  book  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  mar- 
ital harmony." 

 WILLIAM  N.  HENDERSON,  M.D. 

"At  last,  we  find  a  writer  sensible 
enough  to  say  that,  on  the  honeymoon, 
the  bride  may  have  to  be  the  one  who 
is  kind  and  patient  and  understanding. 
She  may  need  much  tact  in  encourag- 
ing a  bashful  or  inhibited  or  fearful 
husband  who,  at  first,  may  not  do  very 
well.  Maxine  Davis  has  a  helpful  chap- 
ter on  premenstrual  tension  and  de- 
pression. Many  marriages  go  on  the 
rocks  because,  although  the  wife  is 
angelic  for  most  of  the  month,  for  a  few 
days  she  is  'a  devil  not  fit  to  live  with.'  " 

— DR.  WALTER  C.  ALVAREZ, 
Emeritus  Consultant  in  Medicine,  Mayo  Clinic 


"What  makes  this  truly  unique  is  that 
it  is  the  first  book  that  says  the  sexual 
relationship  not  only  should  be  satis- 
fying to  a  woman  but  that  she  plays  a 
crucial  part  in  the  satisfaction  she  gives 
and  receives.  It  will  be  a  rare  woman 
and  man  who  will  not  welcome  Maxine 
Davis'  ideas  and  suggestions." 

 GEORGE  LAWTON,  PH.D., 

Columbia  University 

"These  things  should  be  said.  And 
Maxine  Davis  has  said  them  in  a  way 
with  which  no  marriage  counselor 
could  possibly  quarrel.  It  is  sound, 
accurate,  balanced,  and  well-written, 
and  I  can  recommend  it  without  hesit- 
ation." 

— DAVID  MACE,  PH.D., 
Drew  University 

"You  would  do  well  to  study  this  vo- 
lume as  you  would  a  textbook.  It  is 
written  in  the  earnest  hope  of  serving 
as  a  help  and  a  guide  in  making  your 
marriage  a  thing  of  beauty  rather  than 
an  act  of  duty  or  submission.  You  will 
be  justly  rewarded  by  dissolving  your 
fears  and  anxieties,  by  obtaining  com- 
plete fulfillment,  and  by  lowering  all 
the  invisible  Walls  of  Jericho  that  may 
be  separating  you  from  your  husband." 

—From  the  introduction  by 
LESTER  S.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D. 


Use  this  convenient  no-risk  coupon 


Here  are  only  a  few 

oj  w„  ' "Ipful, 

informative  chapters 

WOMAN  COMES  OF  AGE:  Her  new 
sexual  obligations— The  missing 
"X"  in  the  sexual  equation— The 
sexual  responsibility  of  men— The 
changing  sexual  relationship. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEXUAL  HAR- 
MONY: Sexual  sharing— Symptoms 
of  sexual  problems— Health  and 
sexual  adjustment. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SEX:  Response 
to  sexual  desire— Physical  changes 
during  the  sex  act— Sex  organs— 
Clands  and  hormones. 

PREPARING  FOR  MARRIAGE:  Premar- 
ital medical  check-up— The  ex- 
amination—Minor disorders— Psy- 
chological preparation. 

THE  HONEYMOON:  Choosing  the 
place  to  go— The  bride's  initial 
responsibility—  Sexual  "awaken- 
ing"—First  intercourse— The  dan- 
gers of  premarital  intercourse- 
Calming  the  groom's  fears. 

THE  ART  OF  SEXUAL  SATISFACTION: 
Lovemaking— The  prelude— The 
sex  act— The  classic  positions- 


Variations— The  wife's  responsi- 
bility for  mutual  success— The  cli- 
max —  Aftermath  —  The  "magic 
muscles." 

THE  MYTH  OF  FRIGIDITY:  How  to  re- 
cognize and  deal  with  frigidity- 
Physical  reasons  —  Psychological 
reasons:  fear  and  guilt— The 
remedies. 

CONTRACEPTION  AND  FAMILY  PUN- 
NING: One  of  woman's  major  re- 
sponsibilities—Methods of  birth 
control  —  Rhythm  —  Dangerous 
methods. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PREMENSTRUAL 
TENSION:  How  to  recognize  it- 
Physical  and  emotional  symptoms 
—Their  relief. 

THE  LATER  YEARS:  Sexual  activity 
after  the  menopause— Glandular 
readjustment  in  men  and  women 
—Avoiding  emotional  exhaustion. 

WHERE  TO  TURN  FOR  HELP:  Where 
not  to  go— Schools  and  classes— 
The  family  physician— Confiding 
in  parents— Marriage  counseling. 


Order  this  book  today— for  yourself  or  as  a  gift 
for  a  friend  whom  you  think  it  will  help. 


Mail  to  your  favorite  bookseller,  or: 

THE  DIAL  PRESS,  Dept.  HS,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  I  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Maxine  Davis'  The  Sexual  Responsibility 
op  Woman.  I  will  pay  postman  $4.00  plus  postage  and  handling 
charges.  (New  Vork  City  residents  please  add  I2(t  sales  tax)  .  I  under- 
stand that,  if  I  do  not  honestly  feel  that  this  book  can  help  its  readers 
find  greater  marital  happiness,  I  may  return  it  within  7  days  foi 
refund  of  purchase  price. 
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This  Hurts  Me  More 

Than  It  Hurts  Mr.  Harrington 

DEAR  MR.  HARRINGTON: 

Enclosed  please  find  Form  1040  and  two  quarts 
of  my  life  blood— or,  as  your  boys  would  say,  the 
equivalent  thereof. 

The  operation  hurt  plenty,  and  has  left  me 
weakened,  dazed,  and  peevish.  It  is  my  duty,  I 
guess,  to  give  you  a  report  on  my  enfeebled  con- 
dition, since  you  will  be  expecting  to  tap  my 
veins  again  next  year— and  right  now  even  a 
vampire  bat  would  not  regard  me  as  a  hopeful 
prospect. 

"What  hurt  most  was  the  three  weeks  of  torture 
—most  of  it  unnecessary— which  you  forced  me  to 
go  through  while  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  how 
much  blood  money  I  had  to  send  you.  It's  only 
fair  to  admit  that  your  Tax  Forms  and  Instruc- 
tions are  less  appalling  than  some  of  those  con- 
cocted by  your  predecessors.  But  they  still  add 
up  to  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  the 
kind  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  (See  Amend- 
ment VIII,  Line  2,  and  enter  balance  here  and 
on  Line  1,  Schedule  D  Summary  on  Page  3.) 

They  were  designed,  apparently,  by  a  bureau- 
cratic sadist  with  a  permanent  grudge  against  the 
English  language.  The  result  is  a  thicket  of 
Spanish-bayonet  prose  impenetrable  to  anybody 
except  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  accompanied  by  a 
CPA  and  two  sherpas  with  machetes.  Look,  if 
you  can  bear  it,  at  those  last  five  paragraphs  on 
the  back  of  Schedule  D.  I  have  pored  over  them, 
in  my  braver  moments,  for  the  best  part  of  a 
month— and  I  still  don't  know  whether  I  am  a 
fiduciary,  a  decedent,  a  carryover,  a  surviving 
husband,  or  a  collapsible  corporation.  My  pulse 
and  blood-count  point  to  the  latter. 

Couldn't  you  hold  out  a  few  dollars,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, from  the  $73  billion  you  expect  to 
collect  this  year,  and  hire  a  writer  to  translate 
your  horrendous  documents  from  fiscalese  into 
English?   Nobody  fancy.   You  wouldn't  need  a 


Hemingway  or  a  John  Ciardi  for  a  job  like  this— 
just  an  honest  hack,  with  calloused  finger-pads 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  I 
could  name  you  a  dozen— all  sound  Republicans 
—who  would  leap  at  the  chance.  You  could  get 
them  cheap,  too,  especially  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  April,  when  they  need  every  pennv 
they  can  scrape  up. 

Such  a  translation  not  onlv  would  ease  the 
aches  and  bafflements  of  millions  of  your  serfs. 
It  also  would  eliminate  what  now  amounts  to  an 
additional,  unfair  tax,  never  authorized  bv  Con- 
gress. You  wouldn't  mind:  this  extra  tax  never 
reaches  your  vaults  anyhow,  because  it  is  a  levy 
on  time,  not  income.  If  I  could  have  worked  at 
my  own  trade  during  the  hours  I  wasted  trying 
to  decipher  your  marrow-chilling  demands,  1 
could  have  earned  almost  enough  to  pay  the 
quarterly  installment  on  my  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated Tax.  (See  Line  17-b,  Page  1,  and  Instruc- 
tions, Page  8.) 

DON'T  think  I  fail  to  appreciate  your  prob- 
lems, Mr.  H.  I  do,  indeed,  and  my  heart  would 
bleed  for  you  if  it  had  a  drop  left.  I  realize  that 
you  didn't  stud  your  instructions  -with  all  those 
verbal  fishhooks  just  to  lacerate  us  ordinary,  or 
dopey,  taxpayers.  W  hat  you  had  in  mind,  I  am 
sure,  were  two  of  your  other  duties— duties  which 
are  both  difficult  and  contradictorv: 

(1)  You  have  to  catch  The  Sharpies— those  spe- 
cialists in  the  barely-legal  buck,  who  can  afford 
to  retain  lawyers  by  the  platoon  to  figure  out 
new  ways  to  evade  your  net.  This  presumably 
accounts  for  that  poetic  passage,  full  of  Emp- 
sonian  ambiguities,  about  '"Wash  Sales"  Losses. 
(Refer  Section  1091,  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot 
1954.)  And  I  can  see  what  you  were  hinting  at 
when  you  whipped  up  your  General  Rule  for 
Annuities  (Schedule  E  and  Page  13)  with  all  its 
clotted  syntax  and  bristling  formulas.  The  warn- 
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ing  is  clear  enough:  Better  a  man  should  cut  his 
throat  than  start  messing  around  with  those  an- 
nuities. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  you  have  to  leave  a  few 
loopholes,  no  bigger  than  an  oil  pipeline,  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Blessed  Few.  This  isn't  your  fault, 
of  course.  Congress  ordered  you  to  poke  those 
holes  in  your  net.  as  a  kind  of  legalized  political 
pay-off.  But  it  must  be  hard  for  you  to  devise 
Language  which  will  permit  a  farmer  or  an  oil 
man  to  squirm  out  of  paying  taxes  on  a  good 
share  of  his  income,  and  yet  clamp  tight  on  every 
grocery  clerk  and  filling-station  operator. 

Embarrassing,  too,  if  the  common  taxpayers— 
who  don't  vote  in  blocs  like  the  farmer,  or  chip 
into  campaign  funds  so  generously  as  the  oil- 
lionaires— should  happen  to  read  it.  They  might 
not  understand.  That,  I  suppose,  is  why  you 
offer  farmers  a  special  Schedule  F  and  Additional 
Instructions,  which  are  not  distributed  to  the 
common  herd:  and  why  oil  men  can  send  in  for 
Form  O,  on  which  they  may  claim  their  special 
27i/9  per  cent  depletion  allowance  in  privacy. 

I  didn't  understand  myself  until  my  Congress- 
man explained  it  to  me.  He  pointed  out  that 
when  God  put  oil  in  the  ground  He  intended  it 
for  people  of  saintly  character,  like  Clint 
Murchison  and  H.  L.  Hunt  and  Sid  Richardson 
and  Glenn  McCarthy.  It  would  be  un-Christian 
to  expect  them  to  pay  taxes  on  their  whole  take, 
as  the  worldly  do.  Moreover,  their  oil  wells  will 
run  dry  some  day,  and  we  have  to  give  them  an 
incentive  to  go  out  and  hunt  some  more. 

A  little  bitty  incentive  won't  do.  Some  of  The 
Blessed  already  are  taking  in  a  million  dollars  a 
day,  and  you  can't  ask  a  man  with  that  kind  of 
money  to  get  outdoors  and  hump  himself  for 
peanuts.  Besides,  they  have  a  lot  of  extra  ex- 
penses—financing the  campaigns  of  Congressmen 
who  understand  about  the  oil  and  gas  business, 
for  example.  Sometimes  even  their  generosity  is 
misinterpreted:  look  at  all  the  trouble  that  oil 
company  had  with  Senator  Francis  Case. 

So  anybody  who  really  tries  can  see  why  a 
27 1/>  per  cent  rebate  for  oil  people  is  none  too 
much.  Just  the  same,  I  think  you  are  prudent 
not  to  call  their  special  blessings  to  the  attention 
of  the  rabble. 

ACTUALLY,  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
this  depletion  business  is  that  you  don't 
carry  it  far  enough.  Take  the  case  of  old  Joe 
Louis.  He  left  a  little  of  his  youth  on  the  canvas, 
along  with  the  blood  and  sweat,  every  time  he 
crawled  out  of  the  ring.  Even  Joe,  the  best  of  our 
time,  had  only  so  many  fights  in  his  system,  just 
as  an  oil  well  has  only  so  many  gallons  of  crude. 

Yet  nobody  gave  him  a  depletion  allowance— 
and  today  I  understand  that  he  owes  you  more 
than  a  million  dollars  which  he  has  no  chance  of 
paying  off,  no  matter  how  hard  he  works  for  the 


rest  of  his  life.  Not  even  another  Emancipation 
Proclamation  could  get  Joe  out  of  bondage  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  bothers  me 
sometimes,  because  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
maybe  we  owe  Joe  Louis  more  than  he  owes  us, 
on  account  of  that  evening  When  he  took  Max 
Schmeling  apart.  When  Schmeling  went  down, 
screaming,  the  Nazi  myth  of  racial  superiority 
collapsed  with  him.  What  was  that  worth  to  us 
in  the  war  years  that  followed? 

Or  look  at  the  way  we  treat  artists.  Until  you 
see  a  novelist  who  has  just  finished  a  book,  Mr. 
Harrington,  you  don't  know  what  a  depleted 
man  looks  like.  He  is  a  natural  resource  too: 
maybe  the  most  important  one  we've  got.  A 
civilization  can  get  along  without  oil— Plato's 
Greece  managed  fine  without  a  drop  of  it— but 
unless  it  produces  poets  and  sculptors  and  story- 
tellers and  philosophers,  it  isn't  a  civilization  at 
all.  So  you  might  think  it  sound  public  policv 
to  encourage  such  people  with  the  same  tax  in- 
centives you  give  to  the  other  flowers  of  our 
culture,  like  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Hunt. 

W  hat  you  do  give  them,  of  course,  is  a  fiscal 
kick  in  the  belly.  Many  a  writer  spends  most 
of  his  life  in  poverty,  while  he  is  working  up  to 
one  first-rate  book.  Then,  if  it  sells  well,  he  may 
earn  a  fair  amount  of  money  in  a  single  year— 
and  you  promptly  grab  the  bidk  of  it.  This  is  a 
dandy  way  to  drive  the  temperamental  ones  to 
drink,  and  the  practical  ones  into  the  dry-goods 
business:  but  maybe  it  isn't  the  best  A\ay  to  foster 
The  Good  Society.  Couldn't  your  Treasury  ex- 
perts find  some  way  to  grant  artists  the  same  kind 
of  depreciation  write-off  that  you  allow  for  drill 
presses  or  vending  machines?  They  depreciate 
just  as  fast,  and  are  harder  to  replace. 

PLEASE  don't  think  I  am  complaining 
about  my  own  taxes.  I'm  depleted,  all  right, 
but  I'm  neither  a  Joe  Louis  nor  an  artist,  so 
that  last  suggestion  wouldn't  apply  to  me.  It  is 
true  that  I  moaned  like  a  banshee  when  I  finally 
worked  my  way  to  that  last  dread  figure  (Line  12, 
Page  1)  but  after  I  had  stared  at  it  for  a  couple 
of  hours  I  quieted  down  to  a  mere  whimper. 

Because— I  keep  telling  myself— the  things  I 
need  most  can't  be  bought  except  with  tax 
money. 

This  household  needs  a  lot  of  things.  The  car 
is  four  years  old  and  wheezing  a  little.  That  roof 
gutter  on  the  north  side  will  have  to  be  replaced 
one  of  these  days,  the  stairway  carpet  (I  am  told  > 
is  a  sheer  disgrace,  the  upstairs  plumbing  isn't 
too  sound,  and  all  the  women  A\-ho  live  here 
say  they  are  practically  in  rags.  The  car  probably 
will  hold  out  for  another  year,  though,  and  the 
rags  that  fill  every  drawer  and  closet  in  the  house 
still  look  fetching  enough  to  me. 

The  thing  that  won't  hold  out  much  longer— 
and  isn't  a  bit  fetching,  either— is  our  school. 


Xj  Why  every  [child 


?Sfi      should  visit 
Britain 


istory  alive  !  Every  child  should  have 
ic  thrill  of  meeting  a  Beefeater.  They 
uard  the  Crown  jewels  at  the  Tower 
f  London.  Charles  11  fed  them  rib 
oasts  to  keep  their  muscles  beefy. 


story-book  pageantry.  Changing  the 
Guard  is  an  all -year -round  event  in 
London.  Small  fry  are  strangely  quiet 
when  thev  see  it.  Suddenly  all  their 
tov  soldiers  have  come  to  life! 


omantic  castles.  This  is  Scotland's 
amous  Glamis,  where  Macbeth  mur- 
lercd  King  Duncan.  Despite  ghosts, 
nam  British  castles  are  still  lived  in. 
•'rincess  .Margaret  was  born  here  in  1930. 


EASY  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS.  No  child  feels 
lonelv  here.  Young  Britons  speak  the 
same  language  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Witness  this  Punch  -  and -Judy  Show. 
Kukla  might  claim  a  British  ancestor. 


FAIRYLAND  VILLAGES.  This  street  is  ill 
Clovelly,  Devon.  It  is  so  steep  that  don- 
keys deliver  the  parcel  post.  Kids  jump 
for  joy  at  this  perpendicular  town. 
Adults  arc  apt  to  huff  and  puff. 


:harming  CUSTOMS.  Here  come  the 
.illage  Maypole  Dancers.  Hop  over  in 
Spring  and  you  can  sec  the  Helston 
Furry  Dance;  "Hobby  Hoss"  Day  at 
Padstow;  and  the  Varsity  Boat  Race. 


gentle  manners.  These  children  hue 
been  competing  at  a  W  elsh  Listcddfod. 
Their  gentle  speech  w  ill  impress  you. 
They  make  those  jaw-breaking  Welsh 
names  sound  like  music.  A  feat! 


GREAT  EVENTS.  ClK'ss  where  this  IS. 
Wrong.  It's  at  the  Worlds  Pipe  Band 
Contest  in  Norther//  Ireland!  Most  of 
the  I  lighland  ( tames  take  place  in  Scot- 
land of  course -in  the  fashionable  Fall. 


For  free  illustrated  literature,  see  vour  travel  aeent  or  write  British  Travel  Association  Roy  MO  i  ift  \t.„:.  ,.,   -it, >,,,,,■  \  v,..;. 


Puerto  Rico 
will  surprise  you 


This  is  Lotti  Tischer's  ballet  school  in  San 
Juan,  the  old  Spanish  capital  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  the  sun.  the  warmth  is  friendly.  In  the 
shade,  the  breeze  is  champagne  cool. 

Lotti  Tischer's  is  one  of  half-a-dozen  such 
schools  now  thriving  in  this  exciting  new  Com- 
monwealth. Fiftv  or  more  pupils  come  here 
to  learn  their  pirouettes  and  fouettes.  their 
bourrees  and  their  entrechats.  Classes  are  con- 
ducted in  Spanish  and  English.  Fifteen  of 
Lord's  students  are  daughters  of  executives 
from  the  U.S.A. 

Alanv  visitors  are  surprised  to  find  such 
livelv  signs  of  cultural  renaissance  in  Puerto 
Rico  todav.  But  when  vou  look  around  at  the 
taew  homes,  the  new  schools,  the  new  high- 


ways—you begin  to  see  why  this  land  is  so 
buoyant  with  hope. 

The  impetus  comes  from  Operation  Boot- 
strap, the  industrial  development  program 
which  is  doing  so  much  more  than  raising 
Puerto  Rico  s  standard  of  living.  It  is  giving 
dignity  to  man's  labor.  It  is  giving  the  old 
Spanish  culture  a  richer  leisure  to  express  itself. 

If  vour  firm  is  considering  the  powerful 
incentives  that  Operation  Bootstrap  now  offers 
to  new  industrv,  take  time  out  for  a  personal 
reconnaissance.  Your  familv  will  love  the  open- 
air  life.  And  mavbe  vour  daughter  will  win  a 
scholarship  to  Sadlers  Wells;  one  of  Lotti 
Tischer  s  Puerto  Rican  students  did. 

©1957  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
579  Firth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Open-air  ballet  class  in  a  residential  section 
of  San  Juan.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Enzht. 
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American,  \_ 
Scltolor  \ 

Fret* 


WITH  A  TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


The  exciting 
Spring  issue  of 
America's  most  vital 
quarterly  journal 
of  ideas 

For  twenty-five  years,  The  American 
Scholar  has  been  enjoyed  by  men  and 
women  who  like  to  have  their  ideas,  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  challenged  —  who  pre- 
fer writing  that  is  vigorous  and  stimulat- 
ing. And  the  big  Spring  '57  issue  is  a 
perfect  demonstration  of  what  American 
Scholar  subscribers  are  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive in  every  issue. 

REALLY  WORTHWHILE  READING 

Edited  by  Hiram  Haydn,  this  issue  con- 
tains such  provocative  articles  as  these: 

•  Trade  and  Aid  by  gunnar  myrdal. 
How  a  stabilized  international  economy 
can  avoid  future  wars. 

•  The  New  Compassion  in  the  American 
Novel  by  edmund  fuller.  An  attack 
on  the  authors  of  "realistic"  novels  — 
James  Jones,  Paul  Bowles,  Nelson  Al- 
gren,  Norman  Mailer,  and  others. 

•  The  Academy  and  the  "Enquiry  Squad" 

by    GORDON    KEITH    CHALMERS.  The 

strength  and  virtues  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  today's  society. 

•  Tarkington  and  the  1920's  by  winfield 
townley  scott.  Why  Alice  Adams  is 
"the  most  significant  American  fiction 
of  the  1920's." 

•  America  Seen  from  France  by  Joseph  e. 
baker.  A  surprising  revelation  that,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  the  French 
admire  many  aspects  of  America. 

PLUS  -  The  Scholar's  Scratch  Pad,  con- 
ducted by  harlow  shapley;  If  You  Don't 
Mind  My  Saying  So  by  JOSEPH  wood 
krutch,  a  regular  essay  on  men  and  man- 
ners; Controversy,  debate  on  current  ques- 
tions; Book  Reviews;  and  much  more. 

ORDER  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 

Because  the  publishers  are  convinced  that 
the  Spring  issue  is  the  best  possible  intro- 
duction to  the  magazine,  we  are  offering 
a  copy  free  with  each  trial  subscription. 
Please  use  the  coupon  below  to  order. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  unless  you  prefer 

i  mmm  mmm  mmm  *mm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mm*  i 

The  American  Scholar 

Dept.  B6,  1811  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  at  once  my  free  copy  of  the 
Spring  '57  issue,  and  enter  my  trial  subscription 
to  The  American  Scholar  for  \'2  year  (2  issues) 
for  $2.  (Save  by  subscribing  for  a  longer  term. 
Check  subscription  you  prefer.) 

□  V2  yr  $2.  □  2  yrs.  $7.  (you  save  $1) 

□  I  yr.  $4.  □  3  yrs.  $9.  (you  save  $3) 
□  Payment  enclosed         □  Bill  me  later 


Name.. 


Address- 
City  


..Zone  State.. 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


It  should  have  been  torn  down 
twenty  years  ago.  Instead  it  is  bulg- 
ing with  kids— 35  in  some  classrooms 
—and  the  kind  of  education  they  get 
shouldn't  happen  to  a  dog.  The 
teachers  get  paid  less  than  truck 
drivers,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them 
has  to  wait  tables  at  a  country  club 
on  weekends  in  order  to  feed  his 
family.  (Our  community  pays  its 
teachers  better  than  the  average,  too.) 
If  we  don't  do  something  drastic, 
and  fast,  the  youngsters  are  going 
to  come  out  of  that  school  knowing 
even  less  arithmetic  than  I  do— and, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  attached, 
that  woidd  be  catastrophic. 

Something  else  I'd  like  to  buy  is 
nicer  Sunday  afternoons.  It  would 
be  worth  a  good  deal  not  to  have  to 
spend  them  in  a  two-hundred-mile 
traffic  jam,  inhaling  carbon  monox- 
ide, hanging  onto  my  temper  with 
gritted  teeth,  and  listening  to  my 
blood  pressure  climb  notch  by  re- 
lentless notch.  And  before  the  week- 
end is  over,  I  would  like  to  get  a  few 
hours  of  serenity  in  a  quiet  stretch 
of  woods,  uncluttered  with  bill- 
boards and  beer  cans,  or  on  a  clean, 
uncrowded  beach.  These  are  getting 
to  be  about  the  scarcest  commodities 
in  America  and— like  the  schools— the 
only  way  I  can  pay  for  them  is  with 
taxes.  So  maybe  the  money  you  take 
for  national  parks  and  highways  and 
pollution  control  and  regional  plan- 
ning are  the  best  dollars  I  spend. 
That  is  why  I  wrote  the  enclosed 
check  cheerf— well,  not  quite  cheer- 
fully, but  at  least  with  resignation. 

THE  reason  I  can't  be  entirely 
cheerful  is  that  I'm  uneasy  about 
what  you  people  are  doing  with  the 
rest  of  the  money.  You  all  seem 
happy  because  Modern  Republican- 
ism has  at  last  accepted  the  basic 
ideas  of  the  New  Deal.  But  don't 
you  think  that  sort  of  thing  can  be 
carried  a  mite  too  far? 

The  basic  economic  idea  of  the 
New  Deal  (so  far  as  there  was  one) 
cine  straight  from  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  He  argued  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
in  hard  times,  to  boost  the  country 
out  of  the  slump,  and  that  in  good 
times  it  ought  to  save  money  and  pay 
its  debts,  in  order  to  level  off  the 
boom  before  it  reaches  a  dangerous 
peak.  Whether  the  whole  theory  is 
sound  or  not,  it  seems  pretty  clear 


that  you  can't  run  a  sound  econoir 
on  just  half  of  it— the  easy  half. 

Yet  here  we  are,  high  on  the  upp< 
reaches  of  the  biggest,  longest  booi 
in  history— and  Washington  sti 
seems  to  be  operating  on  the  depre 
sion  half  of  the  Keynesian  gospe 
According  to  the  new  budget,  tl 
government  will  fork  out  sheaves  <■ 
green  money  next  year  at  a  ra 
which  will  make  Franklin  D.  Roos 
velt  look  like  a  Vermont  miser.  Eve 
the  non-military  parts  of  it  are  mo> 
lavish  than  anything  That  Man  ev 
dared  suggest. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  depressio 
for  example,  FDR  was  considered 
reckless  fellow  because  he  spent 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  rescue  o\ 
bankrupt  farmers.  Now  twenty-fr 
years  later,  they  still  seem  to  net 
rescuing— but  this  time  it  will  co 
five  billion.  Harry  Truman  durh 
his  last  free-handed  year  in  offi 
didn't  come  close  to  that. 

Isn't  it  time,  Mr.  Harrington,  ft 
somebody  to  ask  whether  our  eve 
hungry  farmers  are  worth  all  th 
rescuing?  If  they  can't  stand  on  the 
own  feet,  after  all  these  years  ar 
billions,  when  will  they?  Wouldr 
it  be  better  for  the  country— and  f< 
their  characters— to  let  a  few  mils 
of  them  learn  to  be  self-support^ 
in  some  less  chronically-busted  bm 
ness? 

Another  puzzling  item  is  that  $21 
million  you  people  have  budgete 
for  reclamation  projects.  Buildir 
dams  may  be  a  good  way  to  mal 
jobs  in  a  depression— but  why  bid 
them  now,  when  everybodx  is  won 
ing  about  inflation,  not  unemplo 
ment?  The  Interior  Departmd 
wants  to  build  these  projects,  as 
get  it,  to  bring  more  land  into  cull 
vation,  to  raise  more  crops  which  1 
don't  need.  At  the  same  time  tl 
Department  of  Agriculture— abo 
ten  blocks  away— wants  to  spei 
$984  million  for  its  Soil  Bank 
take  40  million  acres  out  of  cultiv 
tion. 

You  can  see  how  this  sort  of  thii 
unsettles  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  litt 
confused  already  by  all  that  fine  ty} 
on  Form  1040.  He  gets  to  wonderir 
whether  somebody  couldn't  intr 
duce  Mr.  Seaton  to  Mr.  Benson— pe 
haps  at  the  golf  course— and  1 
them  chat  about  whether  the\  wa 
more  crop  land  or  less.  Maybe  the 
little  talk  would  save  only  a  It 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

,]'  rod  millions— but  to  a  citizen  in 
/  .an  and  shaken  state  even  that 
|  like  something. 

Ml  URALLY  1  realize  that  no- 
I  in  Washington  can  waste  much 
Bon  such  chicken  feed  when  the 
Mr  big  money— $45  billions  of  it— 
i.ng  spent  on  defense.  This  is  a 
pf;l  subject,  of  course,  and  1  hesi- 
l;o  bring  it  up.  But  there  are  a 
■points  I  wish  somebody  would 
||;hten  out  for  me. 
ierybody  wants  all  the  defense 
|feed,  regardless  of  cost.  No  argu- 
1  about  that.  But  does  anybody 
1/  know  what  an  adequate  de- 
ll program  ought  to  cost? 
Irtainly  I  don't;  there  is  no  con- 
jfole  way  for  me— or  any  other 
ite  citizen— to  find  out.  Nor  do 
1  newspapers,    our  traditional 
lidogs  over  public  expenditures, 
■lis  field,  they  are  barred  from 
Ing  at  the  facts,  because  of  the 
Isity  of  secrecy.  (Although  most 
bapermen  believe  that  a  great 
'    more    facts    are  classified 
let"  than  actually  need  to  be; 
bureaucrat  is  under  an  almost 
itible  temptation  to  use  that 
to  cover  up  his  mistakes  and 
vagances.) 

ngress  doesn't  know  either.  No 
ressional   committee  has  any- 
•  like  the  time,  or  the  staff,  for 
ling   more   than   a  once-over- 
y  survey  of  the  military  esti- 
5.   And  I  doubt  whether  the 
tary  of  Defense  and  his  staff  are 
i  better  off.  They  have  to  spend 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  over- 
ning*  job  of  day-to-day  adminis- 
>n,  and  coping  with  Congres- 
■1  committees.  I  belong  to  that 
I  minority  which  suspects  that 
Bles  E.  Wilson,  for  all  his  indis- 
■>ns,  may  be  a  pretty  good  man 
I  he  job— but  1  know  that  there 
I  orridors  in  his  own  Pentagon 
|ii  he  has  never  penetrated,  and 
lis  of  multimillion-dollar  instal- 
61  is  which  he  can  never  visit.  His 
tyl  too,  have  only  24  hours. 
Die  thing  we  do  know  is  thai 
1  normous   apparatus   has  been 
Sloped  to  pressure  the  Adminis- 
■>n  and  the  Congress  for  ever- 
ojing  military  appropriations.  It 
tides  the  highly  efficient  propa- 
inia  machines  of  each  of  the  armed 
es.   It  also  includes  the  inclus- 
'd-a  large  fraction  of  the  nation's 


How  good 
a  pocketbook 
executive  are 
you? 


You  may  have  the  good  old  executive 
knack  for  getting  a  job  well  done  .  .  .  but 
perhaps  you're  still  not  getting  enough 
work  out  of  your  own  money.  If  you  have 
dollars  that  might  be  bringing  in  a  sec- 
ond income  .  .  .  then  you  ought  to  ask 
yourself  these  searching  questions:  — 

Am  I  ready  to  invest?  Maybe  not.  But 
if  you  have  money  put  aside  for  family 
emergencies  and  have  allowed  for  pay- 
ing your  bills,  you're  ready  to  consider 
some  interesting  possibilities.  Owning 
stock,  for  example,  would  make  you  part- 
owner  of  a  company.  If  the  company 
grows,  your  money  may  grow,  too.  And 
you're  entitled  to  share  in  any  profits 
which  may  be  distributed  as  dividends. 
Owning  bonds,  makes  you  a  company's 
creditor,  and  you're  paid  interest  for  the 
use  of  your  money. 


Where  do  I  begin?  You  can't  just  jump 
in  with  both  feet.  Stocks  don't  always 
pay  dividends,  and  security  prices  can 
fluctuate  like  the  price  of  anything  else. 
So  don't  buy  on  tips  or  rumors.  Get  the 
facts.  Have  a  chat  with  a  broker  from  a 
Member  Firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  He'll  be  happy  to  help  you 
plan  an  investment  program  to  fit  your 
needs  and  your  income.  Should  you  buy 
stocks  or  bonds?  Should  you  invest  right 
now?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  he 
can  help  you  decide.  You'll  find,  too,  that 
a  sound  investment  plan  can  benefit  you 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  can  help  you 
build  toward  retirement.  It  can  give  you 
extra  income.  And  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  readily  con- 
vertible into  cash. 

Can  I  start  out  in  a  small  way?  You 

certainly  can.  You  don't  have  to  be  rich 
.  .  .  two  out  of  three  shareowners  have 
incomes  under  $7500  a  year.  And  our 
little  booklet,  "investment  facts,"  tells 
about  a  convenient  Monthly  Investment 
Plan  that  enables  you  to  invest  regularly 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  for  as  little 
as  $40  every  three  months  or  as  much  as 
$1000  a  month,  "investment  facts"  also 
lists  some  280  stocks  on  the  Exchange 
that  have  paid  cash  dividends  every  three 
months  from  20  to  92  years,  showing  their 
dividends  and  yields.  Ask  your  broker 
for  this  helpful  booklet  ...  or  start  ex- 
ercising your  executive  talents  now  and 
mail  this  coupon.  After  all,  why  depend 
on  your  job  as  your  only  income? 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you,  look  under  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  stock  broker  section  of 
your  classified  telephone  directory. 


Send  for  new  free  booklet.  Mail  to 
your  local  Member  Firm  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Dept.  X-57,  P.  0.  Box  252, 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "investment 
facts"— listing  stocks  which  have  paid 
cash  dividends  every  three  months  for 
20  years  or  more. 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


|       BROKER,  IF  ANY  | 
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SPECIAL 
INVITATION 
TO  ENGINEERS 
SEEKING 

•  Exciting  projects 

•  Rapid  advancement 

•  Substantial  salary 

•  Vacationland  living 

Get  all  four  at  Honeywell  Aero  in 
Minneapolis.  Advanced  projects 
bring  challenging  work,  substantial 
salaries.  Small  group  system  and  wide 
diversity  of  products  bring  quick  rec- 
ognition, rapid  advancement. 

You'll  work  in  Minneapolis,  city 
of  lakes  and  parks,  where  there  are 
outstanding  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  for  your  whole 
family. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Your 
Curve  of  Opportunity."  Write 
Bruce  D.  Wood,  Honeywell  Aero, 
Dept.TA23-B,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

-W  V    MINNEAPOLIS  « 

Honeywell 

Aeronautical  Division 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


Enjoy  a  cool 
Colorado  Vacation  . . . 

swimming,  fishing,  riding,  tennis,  dancing,  pack 
trips,  mountain  grandeur 

and  concerts,  forums  and  discussion  groups  led  by 
world  famous  artists  and  scholars. 
Summer 
Festival,  I 

June  23  -  MM  SBlVJ 
Sept.  1, 

1957.       %  %~'i-/<t 


Write  for 
full 

details,  ^V«»«259HHHHBIIHEBHHI_ 
ASPEN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.   13,    Aspen,  Colo. 

Headquarters  for  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  Aspen  Health  Center  and 
Aspen  Executive  Program 


total— w  hich  have  .a  stake  in  defense 
contracts.  It  includes  every  town 
with  an  Army  post,  or  air  field,  or 
defense  plant  which  it  would  like  to 
have  expanded.  (Xo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ever  asked  to  have  such 
an  installation  closed  down;  that  is 
why  we  are  still  operating  some  forts 
originally  built  as  outposts  in  the 
Indian  wars.) 

Pressure  for  more  spending  also 
comes  from  the  powerful  veterans' 
lobby,  and  from  every  foreign  nation 
which  would  like  to  get  a  few  hun- 
dred tanks  or  planes  for  free,  and 
from  an  army  of  scientists  who  have 
discovered  that  they  can  finance  al- 
most any  sort  of  research— with  a 
lavishness  beyond  their  most  gran- 
diose dreams— if  only  they  can  find 
some  way  to  label  it  "Defense." 

(For  instance,  Werner  von  Braun, 
the  rocket  genius  we  imported  from 
Germany,  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed a  lot  to  the  development  of 
guided  missiles.  He  is  quite  frank, 
however,  in  admitting  that  his  real 
interest  is  in  developing  a  space  ship 
which  will  someday  travel  to  the 
moon.  This  is  a  harmless  ambition, 
shared  by  nearly  every  boy  under 
twelve— but  I  can't  think  of  any  rea- 
son why  the  taxpayers  should  pay 
for  his  toys.  Does  anybody  really 
know  how  much  of  the  millions  we 
have  handed  over  to  the  von  Braun 
team  is  being  spent  on  practical 
weapons,  and  how  much  on  space 
cadetery?) 

Such  futuristic  boondoggles  are 
probably  small  change,  however,  in 
comparison  with  the  money  we  are 
wasting  on  obsolete  weapons.  As 
everybody  knows,  once  the  govern- 
ment starts  spending  money  for 
something  it  is  incredibly  hard  to 
turn  off  the  tap.  We  kept  building 
battleships,  for  example,  a  full  gen- 
eration after  they  were  out  of  date, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  horse 
cavalry  still  survive.  So  it  is  hard  not 
to  wonder  whether  we  are  now  build- 
ing tanks  which  would  have  been 
very  useful  in  World  War  II,  or 
planes  which  already  have  been 
made  obsolescent  by  the  new  mis- 
siles. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  question, 
which  must  be  bothering  a  lot  of  tax- 
payers just  as  much  as  it  bothers  me: 
Has  the  budget  got  out  of  control? 

We  can  see  the  pressures— almost 
irresistible    pressures— which  have 


built  up  for  more  spending. 
where  can  we  see  any  organized  pr 
sure  for  economy.  Moreover,  t 
governmental  machinery  for  a 
trolling  the  purse  strings  was  < 
signed  for  an  earlier  and  simpler  e 
Each  of  its  parts— the  Congressioi 
committees,  the  Budget  Bureau,  a 
the  rest— are  pitifully  vulnerable 
the  spending  pressures.  They  h< 
neither  the  independence  nor  i 
manpower  to  look  at  each  dema 
with  a  searching,  icy  eye. 

Is  there  anybody  in  Washingt 
then,  besides  George  Humphr 
who  really  cares?  His  pierc 
screams  of  frustration  are  the  n 
frightening  thing  of  all.  For 
George  Humphrey  can't  get 
budget  under  control,  who  can? 

Maybe  you  know  the  answers,  J 
Harrington,  and  if  you  do  I  s 
wish  you  would  enclose  them  oi 
little  slip  of  paper  when  you  send 
\our  sheaf  of  Forms  and  Instruct! 
next  spring.  It  would  be  a  lot  ea; 
to  cope  with  this  annual  ordeal  j 
didir't  get  that  sinking,  no-bott 
feeling  when  I  write  out  the  chc 
(Line  18,  Page  1.) 


COMING    NEXT  MON' 

The  chemical  that  went  into  ev 
witches'  brew,  and  that  Vikings 
w  hen  they  went  berserk,  is  now  be 
studied  as  a  possible  cause  of  sch: 
phrenia— the  most  fearsome  of 
mental   illnesses.    Dr.  Howard 
Fabing  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  h 
self   engaged    in    these  researcl 
tells  how  history  and  anthropok 
lore  about  toads  and  mushrooms 
turning'  up  promising  new  leads 
the  men  in  the  laboratories. 

Whether  you  devoutly  follow  I 
scores  yourself  or  just  wonder  i\ 
on  earth  anyone  else  does,  you  1 
enjoy  Fred  Schwed,  Jr.'s  lively 
cussion  of  "The  Baseball  Numt 
Game"  and  why  it  delights  figii 
minded  historians,  amateur  and  ■ 
fessional. 

What  we  have  for  years  called  "Ml 
ern"  architecture— the  unadoi  ' 
structure  of  steel  and  glass— has  I 
come  an  outdated  bore,  says  j 
architectural  historian  Henry  H'e 
Reed,  Jr.  In  his  "Summons  to  a  M 
Architecture,"  he  calls  for  new  I 
more  enjoyable  designs  to  reflect  r 
new  age  of  p lent y. 
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The  great  expansion  of  voluntary  health  insurance  in  recent  years  is  part 
of  a  significant  but  little  noticed  social  and  economic  transformation  in  the 
United  States.  The  president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America 
tells  how  the  insurance  companies  have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
sound  principles  and  techniques  of  protecting  millions  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals against  the  high  cost  of  ill  health  and  loss  of  income. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

and  the  American  Public 

By  E.  J.  FAULKNER 

President,  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America 


Since  1941— in  a  short  span  of  sixteen  years— 
the  American  people  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  phenomenal  social  and  economic  changes 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  country.  In  keeping 
with  our  democratic  way  of  life  these  develop- 
ments have  found  public  favor  only  when  they 
provided  a  service  or  product  that  was  desired 
by  most  of  us. 

The  financing  of  health  care  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  social  need  which  American  busi- 
ness has  been  striving  to  meet  through  the 
development  of  voluntary  health  insurance.  In 
1941,  voluntary  health  insurance  was  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  majority  of  American 
people. 

Today,  voluntary  hospital  insurance  alone 
protects  110  million  Americans;  94  million  have 
insurance  against  surgical  expense;  58  million 
against  general  medical  expense;  and  seven  mil- 
lion are  insured  by  the  newest  and  broadest 
health  protection  available— major  medical  ex- 
pense insurance  introduced  just  six  years  ago.  In 
addition,  (  lose  to  two-thirds  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed civilians  in  this  country  participate  in 
some  plan  enabling  them  to  continue  their  in- 
come during  a  period  of  disability. 


Considered  in  another  light,  the  extraordi- 
narily rapid  growth  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance since  1941  shows  that  the  number  of  people 
protected  by  hospital  insurance  has  increased  600 
per  cent;  surgical  insurance  1,300  per  cent;  and 
general  medical  insurance  1,700  per  cent.  Since 
1951,  when  major  medical  expense  insurance  was 
introduced,  its  volume  of  coverage  has  multi- 
plied fifty  times. 

The  Public  Demand 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  this  amaz- 
ing growth  and  expansion— all  stemming  from 
public  interest  and  demand.  The  widespread  dis- 
tress of  the  depression  years  of  the  'thirties 
taught  us  many  bitterly  learned  lessons.  Upper- 
most was  the  lesson  which  led  us  to  think  very 
practically  about  the  ways  a  man  could  best 
protect  himself  and  his  family  against  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  another  such  period  in  the 
future.  And  a  major  part  of  personal  and  family 
security  depends  on  protection  against  accident 
and  sickness. 

Employers,  too,  began  to  recognize  health  in- 
surance as  a  necessary,  in  fact,  a  primary  part  of 
any  program  for  developing  sounder,  more  stable 
relationships  with  their  employees.  Organized 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  PLANS  TO  HELP  PAY  DOCTOR  AND  HOSPITAL  BILLS 


Public  interest  in  Insurance  Company  Medical  Expense 
Plans  is  illustrated  by  the  increas 
people  insured  since  1941.  (General  Med 
Insurance  first  came  into  promine 


56,645 


59,654 


In  mi 


1941  1956 
GENERAL  MEDICAL 


1941  1956 
SURGICAL  EXPENSE 


1941  1956 
HOSPITALIZATION 


labor,  particularly  during  the  wartime  period  of 
wage-freeze,  turned  to  fringe  benefits,  especially 
health  insurance,  as  desirable  bargaining  objec- 
tives. 

Another  contributing  influence  was  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  health  care,  which  by  1941 
included  oftentimes  expensive  professional  spe- 
cialization,  employment  of  new  and  expensive 
drugs  and  equipment,  and  not  only  the  greater 
use  but  the  increasing  cost  of  hospital  facilities. 
All  such  factors  had  the  effect  of  directing  public 
attention  to  the  high  cost  of  ill  health.  Hospitals 
themselves  have  always  been  concerned  with  the 
payment  of  their  charges— and  doctors,  zealous  to 
preserve  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  encour- 
aged their  patients  to  be  insured. 

No  one  group  or  organization  can  claim  credit 
for  fulfilling— or  approaching  fulfillment— of  all 
the  public's  needs  for  protection  against  the  cost 
of  ill  health.  However,  some  indication  of  the 
part  insurance  companies  of  America  played  in 
serving  the  health  insurance  objectives  of  the 
public  can  be  gained  from  the  totals  cited  on 
health  insurance  coverage  in  1956. 

Of  the  110  million  who  have  hospital  insur- 
ance, more  than  60  million  are  insured  by 
insurance  companies.  Included  in  the  94  million 


with  surgical  insurance  protection  are  more  than 
57  million  covered  by  insurance  companies.  In 
the  area  of  general  medical  expense  insurance 
where  58  million  people  are  protected,  insur- 
ance companies  underwrite  more  than  25  million 
Americans.  Insurance  companies  pioneered  the 
major  medical  or  catastrophic  type  of  coverage 
which  insured  practically  all  of  the  seven  mil- 
lion people  who  had  this  form  of  medical  care 
protection  by  mid- 1956.  Of  the  nearly  40  million 
persons  protected  against  loss  of  income,  more 
than  30  million  are  covered  through  insurance 
company  plans. 

Flexible  Planning 

In  providing  lor  the  public's  interest,  the  role 
played  by  insurance  companies  in  1941  and  today 
does  not  of  necessity  follow  a  prepared  script. 
This,  in  general,  accounts  for  the  reason  public 
acceptance  has  grown  so  rapidly.  The  type  of 
health  protection  desired  and  needed  by  a  family 
in  Delavan,  Illinois,  may  be  entirely  different 
from  the  protection  required  by  a  department 
store  clerk  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Consequently,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  insurance  planning  if  health  pro- 
tection is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual 
interests,  personal  circumstances,  and  local  condi- 
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LOSS  OF-INCOME  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 


Each  symbol  represents  2  million  persons 
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tions.  It  is  this  flexibility  plus  energetic  reliance 
on  the  American  tradition  of  free  competition 
that  has  enabled  the  800  insurance  companies 
in  this  country  to  vie  with  each  other  in  plan- 
ning and  providing  the  most  acceptable  insur- 
ance protections  to  fit  the  public  demand.  Some 
indication  of  the  success  with  which  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  carried  out  might  be  gathered 
from  the  figures  just  quoted. 

Basic  Insurance  Principles 

While  individuals  differ  in  the  types  of  health 
protection  desired,  and  personal  circumstances 
vary  as  well  as  local  conditions,  certain  basic 
insurance  principles  are  still  applicable  to  all 
the  millions  of  people  who  want  personal  and 
family  health  insurance  protection.  Though  it 
performs  a  significant  service  for  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community,  voluntary  health  in- 
surance is  simply  a  practical  device  for  pooling 
or  sharing  a  risk.  Through  it,  a  person  substi- 
tutes a  small  certain  loss— the  premium  paid— for 
a  large  uncertain  loss— the  wages  forfeited  and 
the  expenses  incurred  because  of  disability. 
When  a  large  number  of  people  are  about 
equally  subject  to  the  same  risk  of  loss,  and  the 
incidence  of  risk  is  fortuitous  or  beyond  the 
control  of  the  people  to  be  insured,  the  insurance 
technique  may  be  applied  successfully. 

Although  much  illness  is  subjective,  and  there 
are  many  problems  of  evaluating  risk  and  sub- 
stantiating loss  by  a  person,  family,  or  larger 
group,  underwriters  have  pretty  well  perfected 
the  process  of  insuring  against  most  of  the  finan- 
cial losses  arising  from  disability.  To  the  person 
insured,  it  means  he  can  expect  cash  benefits  in 


specified  amounts  for  time  lost  from  work  be- 
cause of  iHness  or  injury.  Or  his  protection  may 
take  the  form  of  cash  benefits  against  expenses 
incurred  because  of  necessary  medical  care  dur- 
ing disability.  In  either  or  both  events,  the  volun- 
tary approach  to  health  insurance  gives  the 
person  the  right  to  select  what  he  desires.  He 
can  choose  the  amount  and  kind  of  benefits 
he  wants  to  purchase  within  the  broad  limits  of 
underwriting  rules  established  to  protect  the 
whole  body  of  people  with  whom  he  shares  his 
risk. 

To  make  this  arrangement  possible  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  all  within  the  group,  another 
time-tested  insurance  principle  is  practiced.  In 
health  insurance  a  fundamental  that  is  becoming 
more  apparent  is  that  only  the  serious  or  finan- 
cially crippling  losses  should  be  insured.  Losses 
that  are  routine,  recurrent,  and  trifling  are 
financed  much  more  economically  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  family  budget  like  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Nearly  everyone  loses  a  day  or  two  a 
year  because  of  a  scratch  or  sniffle  and  will  spend 
a  few  dollars  at  the  drug  store  for  his  favorite 
nostrums— or  will  have  a  physical  "checkup  and 
visit  his  doctor.  By  eliminating  these  inconse- 
quential and  seemingly  inevitable  small  losses 
through  a  deductible  provision  (similar  to  those 
found  in  automobile  collision  insurance),  the 
buyer's  premium  dollar  is  conserved  to  purchase 
more  adequate  coverage  for  the  serious  loss. 

Another  insurance  principle  of  great  impor- 
tance to  sound  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 


PEOPLE  WITH  MAJOR  MEDICAL  PROTECTION 
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understandably  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  insured,  is  that  the  person  holding  health 
insurance  protection  for  himself  and/or  his 
family  should  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  loss 
by  bearing  a  part  of  it  himself.  This  is  called 
"co-insurance." 

The  purpose  of  this  principle  is  to  discourage 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant services  and  care  in  gaining  recovery, 
for,  as  a  logical  result  of  the  risk-sharing  prin- 
ciple, if  no  consideration  were  given  to  the 
extent  and  costs  of  unnecessary  service  and  care, 
widespread  adoption  of  a  "shoot-the-works"  atti- 
tude would  mean  increased  premiums  for  the 
entire  group  sharing  in  the  protection. 

Broader  Coverage  for  More  People 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  principles  used  by 
insuring  organizations  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand for  such  health  insurance  as  it  wants 
to  select.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the 
broad  fields  of  coverage  designed  to  meet  the 
demand  include  protection  for  hospitalization, 
general  medical  expense,  surgical  expense,  and 
loss  of  income  due  to  disability.  And  while 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  voluntary  health 
insurance  to  serve  the  public  interest,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  every  segment  of  the  population. 
Those  who  cannot  pay  the  relatively  modest 
cost  of  insurance  are  beyond  its  reach.  Happily, 
they  are  a  sharply  declining  percentage  of  our 
growing  population.  Their  care  is  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  a  proper  charge  against  the 
entire  body  politic  and  is  best  and  most  econom- 
ically provided  by  direct  assistance,  locally  ad- 
ministered through  the  established  agencies  of 
government. 

Mill  ions  of  Americans,  many  of  them  in  the 
lower  income  brackets,  are  assisted  in  securing 
voluntary  health  insurance  on  a  group  basis 
through  the  contribution  of  their  employers. 
Splendid  advances  are  being  made  in  the  pro- 
vision of  insurance  for  the  aged.  Most  insurance 
companies  have  raised  the  age  limits  for  con- 
tinuing the  coverage  of  their  policyholders  and 
for  the  issuance  of  policies  to  new  applicants  at 
older  ages.  Increasingly,  group  contracts  permit 
a  continuation  of  coverage  to  retired  employees 


and  their  families  while  some  policies  provide 
"paid-up"  benefits  at  retirement. 

Many  physically  impaired  persons  can  now  buy 
health  insurance  with  premiums  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  impairment.  Sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  in  sub-standard 
health  are  insured  at  regular  rates  under  group 
policies  which  do  not  require  individual  evi- 
dence of  insurability.  People  living  in  rural 
areas  are  being  reached  much  more  effectively 
than  ever  before. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  fulfill 
the  health  insurance  requirements  of  our  popula- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  significant  stride  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  has  been  the  all- 
encompassing  health  protection  offered  by  major 
medical  insurance.  It,  too,  has  been  subject  to 
many  changes,  additions,  revisions,  to  fit  public 
interests.  In  its  present  stage,  it  provides  the 
major  share  of  payment  for  substantially  all  the 
costs  resulting  from  medical,  surgical,  hospital, 
drugs,  appliances,  and  the  "incidental"  charges 
brought  on  by  a  big  medical  bill  running  into 
the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  the 
plan  which  has  the  seal  of  approval  of  seven 
million  people  who  have  subscribed  to  it  after 
its  introduction  six  years  ago. 

Guides  for  the  Future 

Voluntary  health  insurance  of  the  future  will 
unquestionably  be  based  on  principles  which 
have  accounted  for  its  spectacular  growth  in  the 
past  sixteen  years.  There  will  be  public  demands 
and  increased  interest— it  will  be  up  to  the  insur- 
ing organizations  to  continue  answering  and 
serving  the  public  needs. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  public's  demands  and 
the  response  made  by  insuring  organizations 
clearly  indicate  voluntary  health  insurance  is 
America's  answer  to  the  problem  of  financing 
health  care  costs  on  a  "pick  and  choose"  basis 
without  regimentation  of  the  individual,  the 
subordination  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
state,  or  the  standardization  of  a  health  insurance 
panacea  handed  to  the  public  in  a  "take-it- 
because-it's-good-for-you"  package. 


[Additional  copies  of  "Health  Insurance  and  the  American  Public'  are  available 
from  the  Health  Insurance  Institute,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.] 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise  How  many  stocks 

should  you  own? 


A  Distant  Light  on  Traffic  Jams 


AT  A  X I  -  driver  in  New  York 
City  picked  up  a  soldier  at 
Perm  Station  who  wanted  to  catch  a 
[[rain  out  of  Grand  Central  in  twenty 
kiinutes.  It  was  5:15  on  Friday  eve- 
iing;  it  was  raining.  The  driver  told 
he  soldier  he  couldn't  make  it,  not 
vith  the  traffic— though  it's  a  five- 
Ininute  trip  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  soldier  argued. 

"He  kept  jawin  me,"  said  the 
Iriver;  "he  couldn't  believe  it 
vasn't  my  fault.  1  kept  on  tellin  him 
o  get  out  and  walk." 

The  soldier  got  out  at  5:28,  swear- 
ing, at  Park  and  34th  Street,  with 
bight  blocks  to  carry  a  bag.  The 
Iriver  was  surly  when  the  next  fare 
lumped  in.  "I  wanted  him  to  catch 
lis  train,  dint  I?"  he  growled. 

It  is  this  kind  of  small  exaspera- 
tion, multiplied  a  million  times  in 
:'very  big  city,  that  George  Alpert 
(reckons  with  in  "A  Better  Deal  for 
Commuters"  (p.  29).  Every  city's  situ- 
ation is  different,  he  says,  but  any 
solution  which  aims  primarily  at 
making  more  room  on  the  streets  for 
bars  eventually  just  makes  more  con- 
gestion. 

We     recently     came     across  a 
brochure  that  seemed  to  soften  these 
problems  in  the  light  of  a  faraway 
.place   and   comparatively  long-ago 
period,  and  so  to  romanticize  the 
frustrations  that  make  us  surly.  It 
|was  a  talk  given  in  Shanghai  in  1921 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  Shang- 
hai Electric  Construction  Company 
Ltd.  The  speaker,  Donald  McColl, 
had  worked  for  a  quarter-century  in 
municipal     tramway  companies— 
horse  and  steam  and  electric— in  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  around  the 
[world.  He  was  plugging  for  develop- 
ment of  Shanghai's  system  ol  tailless 
electric  cars,  which   he   wanted  to 
integrate  with  the  steam  railroads 
entering  the  city  from  outside. 

Donald  McColl  was  a  foreignei 
one  of  some  26,000  of  them  in  a  city 
of    1,700,000    people-and  talked 
about   public   transit  only    in  the 
i Foreign  Settlement,  but  he  wanted  to 


keep  fares  within  the  range  of  the 
low-wage  native  customers. 

Traffic  jams  in  Shanghai  were  on 
the  verge  of  the  impossible.  "We  are 
rapidly  reaching  a  point  when  the 
demand  made  by  vehicles  on  road 
space  must  produce  unworkable  con- 
gestion," said  McColl,  and  he  listed 
the  types  of  vehicles  using  the  streets 
of  the  Settlement  as  follows: 

Passenger 

Rickshas  (private  and  public)  1 0. .")()<) 

Carriages  320 

Motor  cars  2,000 

Motor  cycles  205 

Tramways  and  electric  cars  190 

Freight 

Wheelbarrows  8,500 

Handcarts,  etc.  2,400 

Motor  freight  trucks  200 

To  transport  a  given  number  ol 
passengers  for  a  given  number  ol 
miles,  rickshas  required  more  than 
seven  times  as  much  room  as  railless 
cars.  There  were  55  rickshas  to  every 
tram  or  electric  car. 

For  the  "unfettered  development 
of  Greater  Shanghai,"  McColl  said, 
there  was  a  special  need  for  the 
utmost  good  will  and  co-operation  in 
"a  city  split  into  sections  of  geo- 
graphical absurdity,"  and  he  hoped 
for  a  "single,  all-embracing  terri- 
torial League  oi  Nations  planted  on 
the  shores  of  China  for  the  common 
purposes  of  international  commerce 
and  community  life." 

THIS  practical  Scot  proved  to  be  a 
blind  romantic  about  the  future.  In 
1925,  shots  fired  by  foreign  police 
into  a  mob  ol  rioting  students  and 
ricksha  coolies  effectively  dissipated 
one  traffic  jam,  and  in  1937  two 
bombs  dropped  l>\  mistake  on  the 
Foreign  Settlement  l>\  Chinese  pilots 
intending  to  fight  the  Japanese  were 
the  beginning  of  the  end  ol  the  spe- 
( Lai  "geogi  aphical  absurdity"  ol 
Shanghai  public  transportation. 
Shanghai  has  endured  twenty  years 
of  no  peace,  since  then,  and  the  pres- 
ent Communis!  regime  has  not  re- 
ported, to  our  knowledge,  on  the 


Judging  by  some  of  the  mail  we've 
seen  recently,  a  surprising  number  of 
investors  could  do  with  a  good  answer 
to  that  one. 

Like  one  man,  for  example,  who 
sent  in  a  portfolio  of  31  different 
stocks  worth  less  than  $20,000  all  told. 

He  owned  six  shares  of  one  stock, 
eight  shares  of  another,  fourteen  of  a 
third  —  and  so  on  up  to  a  maximum 
holding  of  forty-three  shares  in  one 
issue. 

How  any  individual  can  give  all  the 
attention  he  should  to  that  many 
different  companies  —  is  beyond  us. 

Or  why  he  should  want  to — when 
the  same  amount  of  money  invested 
in  half  as  many  stocks  might  really 
increase  his  income,  give  him  a  much 
better  chance  of  achieving  his  invest- 
ment objectives,  besides. 

If  you  own  stocks,  or  want  to,  we 
suggest  that  a  rough  rule  of  thumb 
that  makes  sense  is  to  acquire  at  least 
$500  worth  of  one  stock  before  buy- 
ing a  second.  That  no  one  stock 
should  represent  much  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  your  total  investment  — no 
one  industry  much  more  than  ten. 

As  we  said,  that's  just  a  rough  rule 
of  thumb. 

But  if  you  feel  that  you  may  be 
over-diversified  yourself,  if  you'd  like 
to  know  just  how  many  stocks  we 
think  you  should  own — -and  which 
ones  they  are — simply  ask. 

Our  Research  Department  will  be 
happy  to  analyze  your  situation  —  do 
all  that  it  can  to  help  you  consolidate 
your  holdings  to  your  best  advantage. 

There's  no  charge  or  obligation  of 
any  kind,  but  Research  can  do  a  much 
better  job  if  you'll  tell  them  some- 
thing about  your  personal  situation 
and  investment  objectives.  Simply  ad- 
dress your  letter  to  — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-13 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stork  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  107  Cities 
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progress  ol  railless  electric  cars  in  a 
city  now  grown  to  five  or  six  million. 
But  we  can  safely  guess  that— though 
the  ricksha  problem  has  been  re- 
lieved—traffic is  still  on  the  verge  of 
the  impossible. 

.  .  .  George  Alpert,  who  reckons  the 
space  ratio  between  autos  and  com- 
muters' trains  today,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  on 
January  20,  1956.  Since  then  he  has 
been  concentrating  on  improving 
service  and  husbanding  the  road's  re- 
sources. The  New  Haven,  which  op- 
erates in  the  most  heavily  urbanized 
region  in  this  country,  had  been  hit 
hard  by  New  England  floods  in  the 
fall  of  1955  and  was  taking  a  beating 
from  dissatisfied  commuters. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  New- 
Haven's  chief  rival  in  the  New  York 
area— the  New  York  Central— shares 
many  of  its  problems.  When  Alfred 
E.  Perlman,  the  Central's  president- 
was  questioned  on  a  recent  television 
panel,  he  avoided  the  word  "subsidy" 
but  noted  that  commuters  seemed  to 
think  the  railroad  was  only  a  public- 
service  institution.  "We  feel  that  we 
cannot  carry  the  burden  of  passenger 
service  into  New  York  much  longer 
and  survive  as  a  transportation  com- 
pany," he  said. 

Mr.  Alpert  came  to  his  job  by  way 
of  corporate  law  practice— he  tried 
66  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  recent  years,  win- 
ning 61,  and  acted  as  receiver  for 
several  big  New  England  companies. 
Born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
immigrant  junk  dealer,  Mr.  Alpert 
worked  his  way  through  college  as  a 
court  clerk  and  dance  orchestra 
leader  and  violinist,  served  in  the 
Navy  in  1918-19,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1919. 

Active  in  many  civic  and  Jewish 
philanthropic  causes,  he  is  called  the 
"Father  of  Brandeis  University."  He 
usually  divides  his  working  week  be- 
tween New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Boston. 

.  .  .  The  information  about  the 
sexual  behavior  of  the  Italian  male 
in  Edith  Templeton's  "Warning  to 
Women  Traveling  in  Italy"  (p.  34) 
will  appear  later  this  month  in 
her  forthcoming  book  about  Italy, 
The  Surprise  of  Cremona.  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  a  traveler  of  interna- 
tional background  and  the  author  of 


three  novels.  She  was  born  in  Prague 
and  educated  mostly  in  Paris;  she 
married  an  Englishman  and  lives  in 
London. 

.  .  .  Leonard  Engel's  article  on  heart 
surgery  (p.  38)  presents  the  basic 
techniques  of  the  doctors'  new  attack 
on  our  Number  1  killer.  Mr.  Engel 
is  a  writer  on  science  and  medicine 
whose  many  articles  have  given  him 
entry  to  the  major  laboratories  and 
hospitals  in  this  country.  He  is  at 
work  on  a  book  on  the  history  of 
medicine. 

.  .  .  Burlesque  from  backstage— as 
seen  by  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  in  her  per- 
sonal story,  "Stranded  in  Kansas 
City"  (p.  44)— has  the  vital  flash  of 
humor,  without  which  it  might  be 
a  pretty  bitter  concoction  of  one 
part  illusion  to  nine  of  grim  life. 
How  the  awkward  adolescent  trouper 
turned  into  an  accomplished  Strip 
Tease  artist  will  come  out  in  Miss 
-Lee's  article  next  month:  and  her 
full  story,  including  her  graduation 
into  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  May  in  her  book  Gypsy, 
from  which  these  episodes  are  taken. 

As  Ed  Murrow's  "Person  to  Per- 
son" audience  knows,  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee  now  lives  with  her  young  son 
Erik  in  a  twenty-six  room  house  on 
Manhattan's  fashionable  East  Side. 
She  pounds  her  own  typewriter,  has 
written  articles  and  stories  for  many 
magazines,  and  turned  out  two  suc- 
cessful mysteries,  The  G-String  Mur- 
ders and  Mother  Finds  a  Body. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  shocking  facts  that 
have  shown  up  in  the  present  strug- 
gle over  integration  of  the  nation's 
schools  is  the  strength  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  bullies  in  our  midst.  For 
the  moment— for  reasons  presented 
by  Benjamin  Muse  in  "When  and 
How  the  South  Will  Integrate"  (p. 
51)— the  rowdies  seem  to  dominate 
over  moderates  who  are  reticent 
about  their  views. 

A  citizen  of  Manassas,  Virginia, 
Mr.  Muse  is  a  former  state  senator 
and  candidate  for  Governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  now  a  business- 
man and  civic  leader  in  one  of  the 
states  where  resistance  to  integra- 
tion is  strongest.  He  is  a  Sunday 
columnist  on  Virginia  politics  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
and  has  written  articles  and  lectured 


on  the  segregation  question  before 
Negro  and  white  audiences  at  How- 
ard University,  American  University, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Muse  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  settled  in  Virginia  in  1934, 
after  service  in  the  British  army  dur- 
ing W'orld  War  I  and  15  years  in  the 
State  Department  and  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service.  In  World  War  II  he  was  a 
"swivel  chair"  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank's  article, 
"Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent?"  (p.  56) 
was  to  some  extent  a  work  of  auto- 
therapy for  the  author.  As  a  psv- 
chiatrist  and  the  father  of  four  small 
children,  he  suffers  not  only  the 
usual  parental  qualms  but  also  the 
special  hazards  which  a  psychiatrist 
(like  a  minister)  runs  up  against 
when  friends  and  neighbors  scruti- 
nize his  children. 

Dr.  Frank  is  associate  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
psychiatric  out-patient  department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  After 
getting  a  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard,  he 
switched  to  medicine,  also  at  Har- 
vard. He  has  discussed  the  problem 
of  guilt  w  ith  parents  at  a  Baltimore 
group  of  the  Mental  Hvgiene  Society. 

.  .  .  "The  Decision"  (p.  60)  is  the 
first  story  by  Tom  Burnam  to  appear 
in  Harper's.  He  is  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Colorado  State  College  and, 
up  till  now,  his  fiction  and  poetry 
have  appeared  in  little  magazines. 
He  has  published  scholarly  and  criti- 
cal articles  in  the  journals,  mostlv  on 
Twain,  Fitzgerald,  and  Hemingway. 

.  .  .  A  new  variant  on  the  disease 
which  Gilbert  Highet  (species:  book 
critic)  has  labeled  criticosis  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  ailment  from  which 
Walter  Kerr  (species:  theater  critic) 
seems  to  be  suffering  in  his  article 
"How  to  Beat  the  Critics"  (p.  65). 
This  variant  is  a  fear  of  actors  and 
actresses,  induced  by  the  guilt  of  re- 
viewing new  plays.  Mr.  Kerr  has 
chosen  to  fight  the  disease  with  rea- 
son and  a  dose  of  humor. 

Mi.  Kerr  is  theater  reviewer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  His 
acute  taste  for  quality  is  based  on  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
stage  from  several  points  of  view.  He 
taught  playwriting  and  directing  at 
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tholic  University  in  Washington, 
C;  wrote  and  directed  "Sing  Out 
eet  Land,"  which  was  produced  by 
!  Theater  Guild:  collaborated 
th  hi->  wife  in  other  productions, 
s  book,  How  Xot  to  Write  a  Play, 
as  published  by  Simon  and  Schus- 


;r  two  years  ago. 


.  .  Franz  Spelman,  who  reports  on 
What  the  Hungarians  Say  About 
jnerican  Propaganda"  (p.  70 ),  ob- 
?rves  close-up  the  operations  of  a 
trprising  multitude  of  middle  Eu- 
jpean  radio  broadcasters.  He  lives 
1  Munich  and  is  special  correspond- 
at  of  Xewsweek  magazine.  Born  in 
ienna,  he  came  to  the  L'nited  States 
l  the  1930s  to  practice  architecture, 
le  served  in  the  L".  S.  Army  and 
fter  the  war  worked  in  Europe  for 
'ie  U,  S.  Foreign  Sen  ice  and  then 
:>r  Radio  Free  Europe  until  1954. 

Bp  Conservative  Americans— as  well 
s  citizens  who  feel  repelled  by  the 
erv  idea  of  conservatism  as  a  goal 
yr  the  L".  S.  A.— will  rise  to  die  quiet 
jgic  of  Clinton  Rossiter's  article  on 
age  75,  which  analyzes  who  the  con- 
arvatives  are  and  what  they  want, 
fr.  Rossiter  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
artment  of  government  at  Cornell 
Jniversity  and  author  of  three  influ- 
ntial  books:  Seedtime  of  the  Repub- 
£  (which  won  three  coveted  history 
iizes),  Conservatism  in  Amer- 
:a,  and  The  American  Presidency. 
Though  Mr.  Rossiter  has  been  re- 

O 

erred  to  as  a  prophet  of  the  philoso- 
>hy  he  has  studied  so  fully— and 
oncedes  he  is  theoretically  and  by 
>ersonal  habit  conservative— he  fre- 
uently  takes  a  liberal  position  in 
iractical  matters. 

.  Ernest  Kroll's    American  Pan- 
Is"  (p.  37)  are  pieces  from  a  cycle  of  I 
atiric  poems  which  he  is  writing.  I 
ie  is  the  author  of  The  Pauses  of 
he  Eye  and  of  other  poems,  and  he 
vorks  for  the  government. 

"A  Winter's  Tale"  (p.  64)  is  Bar-  i 
>ara  Watson's  first  poem  in  Har- 
per's.   Her  verse  and  criticism  have  ; 
ppeared  in  Poetry  and  elsewhere. 

May  Sarton  ("My  Father's  Death," 
>.  82)  is  the  author  of  The  Land  of 
iilence  and  other  books  of  poems, 
ind  of  Faithful  Are  the  Wounds, 
>ne  of  several  novels.  Her  father 
k%as  the  distinguished  historian  of 
■cience,  George  Sarton. 


"...there  shall  be  ONE 
fold  and  ONE  shepherd 


----- 
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Jim  Bro-.-n  reaa  :: 
Gospel  of  St.  John  and  w 
disturbed. 

Elsewhere  in  his  Bible 
Epistie  to  the  Ephesims  ...  he  notei  the 
exhortation  of  St.  Paul  that  there  be 
One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism." 
Where,  he  ^shei  Father  Crane,  is 
this  unity  of  which  the  Bible  speaks? 
How  is  anyone  to  know  which  is  'the 
one  Fold  . . .  the  one  Faith  . . .  the  one 
Baptism,'  when  Christ's  followers  are 
divided  into  hundreds  of  denominations, 
many  holding  conflicting  beliefs?" 

The  priest  agreed  that  good  and  sin- 
cere oettrie  ire  indeed  confused  by  :he 
claims  and  counter-claims  of  a  divided 
Christianity.  Instead  of  traveling  on  a 
single  highway  clearly  marked  with  the 
words:  "Come  —  follow  me,"  they  find 
themselves  wandering  '-~  "-  network  cf 
roads  with  signs  pointing  in  all  di- 
rections. 

"But  how,"  Jim  persisted,  "can  the 
average  person  know  what  to  do?  XThen 
doctrinal  claims  contradict  one  another, 
how  am  I  to  know  which  is  right  and 
which  is  wrong?" 

A  study  of  Christian  history,  Father 
Crane  replied,  will  provide  a  better 
answer  for  the  troubled  and  confused 
than  would  a  study  of  conflicting  creeds. 

"History  will  tell  you.  Jim,"  the  pries- 
went  :n.  that  Christ  proclaimed  His 
intention  to  establish  a  Church,  with 
Peter  as  its  bead  and  the  other  Aposdes 
as  its  bishops.  History  further  tells  us 
that  this  is  the  Cath 
was  established  duri 


The  Mass.  Father  Crane  continued, 
was  the  central  act  of  public  worship  in 
the  eady  Church,  as  it  is  today.  There 
were  seven  Sacraments  for  the  eady 
Christians  —  seven  for  Catholics  the 
world  over  today.  Catholics  of  1,900 
years  ago  confessed  to  a  priest,  and  they 


do  so  today.  Catholics  believed  then,  as 
now.  that  Baptism  removes  original  sin 
. . .  rhar  matrimony  is  a  Sacrament,  not 
just  a  civil  ceremony . . .  that  bishops 
and  priests  receive  their  powers  through 
a  Sacrament  instituted  by  Christ. 

.-'any  re: the.  Father  Crane  con- 
cluded, "are  either  uninformed  or  mis- 
informed about  the  Catholic  Faith.  They 
would,  in  many  cases,  want  to  be 
Catholics  if  they  knew  the  truth.  So  all 
that  we  ask  of  you . . .  and  all  other  sin- 
cere people ...  is  that  you  investigate  — 
that  you  learn  for  yourself  what  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  and  what 
Catholics,  since  the  days  of  the  Aposd 
have  sincerely  believed.** 

A  free  pamphlet  explaining  w 
Christ's  followers  are  no  longer  unit 
in  "one  Fold". . .  under  "one  Shephen 
will  be  sent  in  a  plain  wrapper  up 
request.  And  nobody  will  call  on  yc 
Write  tcxdav  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-39. 
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A  BETTER  DEAL 

FOR  COMMUTERS 


GEORGE  ALPERT 

All  rail  executives  get  sworn  at  by  their 
exasperated  passengers — including  the 
president  of  the  New  Haven.  He  now  replies  by 
proposing  a  plan — which  will  shock  many 
businessmen — for  rescuing  both  the  commuters 
and  the  companies  that  carry  them. 

IN  THE  dozen  years  since  World  War  II, 
American  cities  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  to  relieve  traffic  congestion,  only  to 
find  their  streets  remaining  as  congested  as 
before.  Many  circumstances  have  combined  to 
bring  about  this  exasperating  result.  One  of  the 
most  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  mistake 
that  was  made  in  building  nearly  all  new  metro- 
politan-area transportation  facilities  around  the 
private  automobile  and  the  motor  truck.  As  we 
shall  see,  it  is  an  outright  physical  impossibility 
to  provide  space  in  the  center  ol  town  [or  all 
those  who  must  come  in,  if  they  come  by  car. 
Downtown  traffic  congestion  can  be  eased  only 
by  making  it  possible  for  people  to  come  in 
without  cars. 


Actually,  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago 
already  have  railroad  networks  which  could  pro- 
vide a  practical,  comfortable,  efficient  system  of 
doing  just  that.  A  two-track  commuter  rail  line, 
occupying  no  more  space  than  an  ordinary  city 
street,  can  carry  at  least  five  times  as  many  people 
per  hour  as  a  four-lane  super-highway— and  there 
are  no  cars  to  be  parked  on  arrival. 

A  complex  of  financial  and  other  problems  has 
prevented  rail  commuter  services,  for  all  their 
inherent  advantages,  from  growing  enough  to 
play  their  part  in  metropolitan  transport.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  difficulties  can  be  cut 
through  and  that  we  can  make  it  possible  lor 
many  more  people  to  come  to  town  by  train.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  simple  proposals  to  that 
end.  The  first  is  that  rail  commuter  lines  be  given, 
where  necessary,  a  public  subsidy  in  return  Eo] 
guaranteed,  low-cost,  frequent  service.  Already 
most  other  forms  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  require  and  get  a  subsidy.  Since  the  public 
is  demanding  better  commuter  services,  it  would 
make  sense  to  provide  the  necessary  subsidies 
here  as  well. 

The  second  proposal  is  that  new  trackage 
needed  to  complete  and  extend  present  com- 
muter networks  should  be  built  l>\  ;i  public 
authority  and  leased  to  the  railroads  again  on  a 
firm  guarantee  ol  frequent,  low-cosi  service.  We 
have  toll  highways.  Why  not  toll  railroad  tracks? 
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Lest  1  be  accused  of  proposing  an  unlimited 
giveaway  to  the  railroads,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  am  confident  the  overall  cost  of  these  measures 
can  be  kept  within  bounds— and  will,  indeed, 
prove  much  cheaper  than  providing  highways  of 
equivalent  carrying  capacity.  Parkways  cost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  mile-in  heavily  built-up 
areas,  land  acquisition  and  bridging  run  the 
cost  far  over  $10,000,000  a  mile-and  their  carry- 
ing capacity  is  limited. 

THE    DAY    TR  A  F  FIC  STOPPED 

NEITHER  of  my  proposals  is  wholly 
new.  Somewhat  similar  suggestions  have 
occasionally  been  made  in  the  past.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  examine  them  seriously  and 
see  how  they  can  contribute  to  relieving  the 
urban  transportation  problem. 

It  will  be  useful  to  set  some  limits  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  urban-area  transportation  question 
has  bewildering  ramifications.  It  involves  local 
habit  and  custom:  the  form  of  government 
organization  in  the  area;  the  changing  location 
of  factories,  stores,  and  homes;  the  movement  of 
goods  and  people  to  and  from  points  entirely 
outside  the  metropolitan  district  (long-haul 
traffic):  the  distribution  of  goods  within  the 
area  and  within  the  neighborhood;  the  move- 
ment of  people  within  the  neighborhood.  It 
even  touches  upon  such  seemingly  unrelated 
matters  as  the  financial  structure  of  the  com- 
panies furnishing  transportation  service:  thus, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  airline  and  trucking 
companies  carry  nothing  like  the  railroads' 
onerous  burdens  of  bonded  indebtedness.  (Un- 
like the  railroads,  airlines  and  trucking  com- 
panies did  not  have  to  provide  their  own  right- 
of-way;  in  some  cases,  they  enjoyed  fast  defense 
tax  write-offs  for  equipment;  and,  being  newer, 
they  were  organized  in  an  era  of  greater  finan- 
cial prudence.) 

We  will  not  have  room  to  go  into  any  of  these 
matters.  We  are  discussing  only  one  phase  of 
urban  transportation,  the  movement  of  people 
between  the  outer  edge  of  the  city  area— the 
so-called  commuter  zone,  rather  than  the  inner 
rapid-transit  zone— and  the  center.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  deal  concretely  with  this  alone, 
for  each  city's  situation  is  different. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently  printed  a 
short  story,  called  "The  Day  All  Traffic  Stopped," 
about  a  woman  who  brought  every  vehicle  in 
Chicago  to  a  standstill  for  weeks  by  abandoning 
her  car  when  it  stalled  at  a  downtown  intersec- 
tion on  a  busy  afternoon.  The  story  was  fiction, 
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but  it  could  happen  in  a  score  of  American  cities. 
I  sometimes  feel  as  though  it  happens  in  my  own 
city  of  Boston  twice  a  day— at  the  morning  and 
evening  rush  hours. 

A  little  calculation  quickly  shows  why  incredi- 
ble traffic  jams  are  inevitable  in  our  great  cities. 
According  to  counts  made  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  approximately  900,000 
people  come  into  Boston  daily  by  private  auto- 
mobile. They  ride,  at  an  average  of  1.6  persons 
per  vehicle,  in  some  575,000  vehicles.  Standing 
bumper  to  bumper,  575,000  of  today's  mammoth 
cars  would  occupy  more  than  2,000  miles  of 
traffic  lane;  to  keep  them  moving,  at  least  several 
times  as  much  traffic  space  must  be  provided. 

Of  course,  large  cities  furnish  respectable 
mileages  of  street.  But  no  city  does  or  can  pro- 
vide street  mileage,  let  alone  parking  space,  on 
such  a  scale;  there  would  scarcely  be  room  for 
the  city  if  it  did.  Moreover,  cars  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  city;  they 
congregate  in  particular  sections  and,  at  the  rush 
hours  especially,  on  a  small  proportion  of  the 
streets. 

Up  to  now,  attempts  to  improve  matters  have 
proceeded  chiefly  along  two  lines:  the  construc- 
tion of  arterial  roadways,  and  (on  a  smaller 
scale)  of  off-street  parking  facilities.  Everyday 
experience  and  numerous  formal  studies  agree 
on  the  outcome.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  vehicular  traffic  facility  results 
in  an  immediate  rise  in  the  number  of  cars  en- 
tering the  city  streets. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  checked  what  happened  in  one 
downtown  area  after  the  opening  of  a  convenient 
new  parking  garage.  Within  three  days,  two 
additional  cars  were  coming  into  the  area  for 
every  three  accommodated  in  the  garage.  In  two 
weeks,  the  street  parking  places  were  once  again 
full,  and  the  streets  were  more  congested  than 
ever,  for  there  were  now  many  more  cars  in  the 
area  than  before. 

Someone  remarked  not  long  ago  that  Bob 
Moses,  the  high-powered  New  York  public-works 
man,  had  made  it  possible  to  dump  more  cars 
into  34th  street.  The  comment  would  make  a 
fitting  epitaph  for  nearly  all  metropolitan  park- 
way-building programs.  Unfortunately,  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  limit  the  increase  in  cars  enter- 
ing the  city,  it  may  serve  as  an  epitaph  for  the 
core  of  our  cities  as  well. 

After  all,  why  do  so  many  people  still  choose 
to  buck  all  that  traffic  and  drive  into  the  city? 
Though  it  is  often  said  that  Americans  just 
like  cars,  the  fact  is  that,  in  too  many  parts  of 
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too  many  metropolitan  areas,  there  is  no  other 
convenient  way  to  go. 

The  streetcar  and  its  variants,  such  as  the 
inter-urban  car,  are  all  but  dead— killed  as  much 
by  failure  to  modernize  in  time  as  by  their 
inherent  limitations.  Buses,  which  have  largely 
taken  the  streetcar's  place,  are  uncomfortable 
and  do  not  by  any  means  go  everywhere  Bus 
schedules,  moreover,  are  often  highly  irregular, 
and  the  street  corner  is  hardly  an  all-weather 
waiting-room. 

Trains  are  faster  and  more  comfortable,  and 
much  more  nearly  weather-proof  than  road 
vehicles  of  any  description.  But  several  of  our 
largest  cities  have  little  rail  commuter  service, 
and  even  the  New  York  area  has  major  suburban 
districts  without  a  direct  rail  connection  to  mid- 
Manhattan.  Furthermore,  outside  the  rush  hour, 
trains  are  often  few  and  far  between:  this  makes 
things  difficult  for  those  who  cannot  be  certain 
of  always  catching  the  5:15. 

So  millions  drive  to  work.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  significant  proportion  of  car  riders  can  be 
induced  to  switch  to  buses.  In  fact,  bus  patron- 
age is  steadily  declining  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe,  however— and  there  is  solid  evidence 
for  my  view— that  many  car  riders  would  °o  by 
train,  if  train  service  were  frequent,  cheap,  and 
available.  For  where  service  is  good,  the  great 
majority  of  commuters  do  go  by  rail:  and 
metropolitan-area  rail  services  are  holding  their 
own  or  better. 

This  is  true  of  Chicago,  where  daily  passenger 
traffic  is  again  increasing,  after  a  postwar  decline, 
on  both  the  main  rail  lines  and  the  Chicago 
rapid-transit  system.  It  is  also  true  in  Boston, 
where  the  number  of  passengers  carried  daily  has 
increased  consistently,  at  least  on  the  commuter 
lines  of  my  ow  n  railroad,  the  New  Haven.  And 
it  is  true  for  those  parts  of  the  New  York  area 
with  direct  rail  service  to  Manhattan:  the  main 
commuter  lines  in  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
are  either  gaining  or  holding  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Xew  Jersey  railroads  without  a 
direct  link  to  Manhattan  are  slowly  but  in- 
exorably losing  traffic. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  close  study  of  commuters 
from  Westchester  County  and  nearby  sections  of 
Connecticut  was  carried  out  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Rapid  Transit  Commission,  an  agency  set  up 
jointly  by  Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey  to  investi- 
gate transportation  problems  in  the  Xew  York 
area.  The  study  found  that  77  per  cent  of  West- 
chester and  Connecticut  commuters  enter  the  city 
by  train.  Only  23  per  cent  commute  by  car. 
and  at  least  half  of  those  have  destinations  that 


are  outside  Manhattan  or  not  easily  reached 
from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  An  earlier  study, 
conducted  under  different  auspices,  showed  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  commuters  in  the  West- 
chester area  served  by  the  Xew  Haven  go  by  rail. 

Despite  the  differences  between  commuter  rail- 
roads and  rapid-transit  systems,  I  think  I  may 
cite  the  experience  of  Cleveland  and  Toronto. 
Cleveland  has  a  new  rapid-transit  line  parallel  to 
the  lake  front,  and  Toronto  a  new  subway,  a 
single  double-track  line,  beneath  its  main  street. 
In  both  cities,  the  new  rail  transit  facilities  have 
already  led  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cars  entering  the  downtown  area.  In 
Toronto,  the  reduction  is  reported  as  more  than 
10  per  cent— enough  to  make  the  difference  be- 
tween jammed  and  open  streets. 

WHY    RAILROADS    LOSE  MONEY 

THE  effectiveness  of  rail  transportation  in 
minimizing  traffic  congestion  argues  per- 
suasively for  expansion  of  rail  service  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Unfortunately,  these  lines  carrying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers  daily— and 
keeping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private  cars 
out  of  downtown  streets— are  in  danger  of  going 
under.  For  many  commuter  lines  are  losing 
money,  often  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  railroads 
concerned  cannot  continue  to  absorb  these  losses 
indefinitely. 

It  is  possible  for  reasonable  men  to  differ 
over  methods  of  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticular rail  service  is  making  or  losing  money. 
1  think  myself  that  the  system  of  allocating  costs 
enforced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (the  federal  agency  that  regulates  the 
railroads)  exaggerates  the  share  of  general  rail- 
road costs  chargeable  to  passenger  services,  some 
of  which  are  reallv  earning  monev  for  the  road. 
But  mam  commuter  services  are  losino  monev 
by  any  method  of  accounting. 

The  basic  difficulty  is  the  short  work  week  and 
the  decline  in  non-rush-hour  travel.  Thirty  vears 
ago,  the  commuter  rode  the  railroad  six  days  a 
week  and  there  was  a  sizable  volume  of  off-peak 
travel,  too— wives  coining  into  the  city  to  shop, 
couples  spending  an  evening  in  town,  and  so 
forth.  Today,  commuters  ride  only  five  days  a 
week;  their  families  shop  in  suburban  shopping 
centers  or  by  car:  and  many  of  them  stay  home 
evenings  to  watch  T\r  (a  circumstance  that  has 
brought  woe  to  other  industries  beside  the  rail- 
roads). 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  working  and 
living  habits,  much  ol  the  equipment  and  many 
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of  the  men  employed  in  commuter  service  work 
but  twenty  hours  a  week.  Car  builders,  how- 
ever, give  no  rebates  for  lightly  used  equipment; 
and  a  railway  employee  receives  a  day's  pay, 
whether  he  mans  a  train  one  or  eight  hours  a  day. 

A  number  of  commuter  lines  are  also  bur- 
dened with  other  difficulties.  Many  are  on 
branch  lines  with  little  or  no  other  business; 
the  commuter  services  must  bear  the  entire  cost 
ol  maintaining  the  right-of-way.  Traffic  on  other 
lines  is  highly  seasonal.  But  it  is  the  rush-hour 
service  demand  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  deficits  of  commuter  service  and,  incidentally, 
of  all  forms  of  rapid  transit. 

I  see  only  one  solution  for  this  problem— short 
of  complete  abandonment  of  commuter  service 
or  a  revolutionary  change  in  work  patterns 
(spreading  out  the  hours  at  which  employees 
have  to  report  to  work):  public  support  of  com- 
muter services. 

Such  support  might  take  any  of  several  forms- 
including,  conceivably,  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  commuter  lines.  The  latter 
would  be  awkward  as  well  as  expensive,  though; 
for  while  many  commuter  services  run  on  branch 
lines,  many  operate  over  main-line  tracks,  heavily 
used  for  freight  and  long-distance  passenger 
service. 

The  best  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
pay  railroads  the  difference  between  the  revenue 
and  the  cost  of  good  service  at  reasonable  fares 
on  vital  commuter  lines.  I  think  there  should 
be  explicit  agreements  between  the  railroads 
and  appropriate  public  agencies,  spelling  out  the 
bargain,    commuter    line    by   commuter  line: 

(1)  services  to  be  provided  (including  enough  off- 
peak  service  to  make  it  easy  to  use  the  train); 

(2)  fares  to  be  charged;  (3)  the  method  of  com- 
puting costs  (what  part  of  general  railroad  costs 
each  service  is  to  bear,  etc.);  and  (4)  provision 
for  needed  improvements. 

I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  such  a  program 
might  cost,  because  the  cost  would  depend  on 
how  widely  it  is  applied.  But  1  am  certain  it 
would  cost  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  scores  of 
millions  large  cities  are  now  spending  in  a  vain 
effort  to  cope  with  traffic  congestion  by  other 
means.  And  I  am  sure  arrangements  that  give 
adequate  protection  to  the  public  interest,  yet 
are  flexible  enough  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
can  be  worked  out. 

Spokesmen  for  several  railroads  have  on  occa- 
sion suggested  relief  from  local  taxes  (in  states 
w  here  railroads  are  subject  to  local  taxes)  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  commuting  deficits.  I  think 
tax  relief  and  its  effect  on  both  community 
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budgets  and  commuter-train  losses  should  be 
explored.  But  I  think  a  direct  payment  to  the 
railroads,  in  return  for  specified  services,  is  likely 
to  prove  better. 

WHAT    CITIES    CAN  TRY 

AN  INTEGRAL  part  of  any  plan  for 
supporting  rail  commuter  services  must  be 
a  careful  weeding  out  of  lines  with  little  real 
traffic  potential.  It  is  no  more  sensible  for  the 
public  than  for  the  railroads  to  carry  the  losses 
incurred  by  lines  serving  areas  of  limited  popu- 
lation. It  might  be  more  economical  all  around 
to  let  commuters  from  those  areas  contribute  to 
urban  auto  traffic. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  is  urgent  for 
additional  rail  commuting  facilities  in  every 
large  city.  The  need  is  so  great,  in  fact,  that 
several  cities  (San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  to 
name  two)  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  construction  of  regional  rapid-transit  net- 
works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  can  be  done  in  many 
cities  without  going  that  far.  The  construction 
of  new  commuting  facilities  by  the  railroads 
themselves  is,  however,  out  of  the  question;  the 
dismal  financial  record  of  existing  commuting 
services  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  raise  the  money.  The  new  facilities 
should  be  built  by  local  public  authorities;  and, 
where  it  would  be  advantageous  to  integrate 
them  into  existing  rail  networks,  the  new  facili- 
ties should  be  leased  to  the  railroads— as  toll 
highways  are  now  "leased"  to  trucks  and  private 
automobiles.  The  leases  can  and  should  con- 
tain guarantees  of  the  train  service  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  aid  of  the  new  facility. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  facilities  that 
should  be  provided  in  this  way.  In  New  York, 
the  first  need  is  for  additional  railroad  track- 
age under  the  Hudson  River  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  At  present,  the  only  tracks 
under  the  Hudson  are  those  of  the  Hudson 
Tubes  (whose  tunnels  are  too  small  for  standard 
railway  cars  or  rapid-transit  cars  of  adequate 
size)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  other 
lines  serving  northern  New  Jersey  and  nearby 
sections  of  New  York  State  end  on  the  Jersey 
side;  to  reach  Manhattan,  their  riders  must  take 
the  ferries  or  the  Hudson  Tubes— or  commute  by 
bus  or  train.  Increasing  numbers  of  Jersey  com- 
muters have  chosen  the  automobile,  to  the  de- 
spair of  New  York  officials,  who  must  cope  with 
the  daily  flood  of  cars  from  across  the  river. 
The  solution  is  to  provide  new  rail  trackage  to 
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carry  trains  from  Jersey  directly  into  the  city. 

In  northeastern  Westchester— an  area  due  for 
rapid  growth  over  the  next  two  decades  as  part 
of  the  New  York  dormitory  belt— many  com- 
munities are  miles  from  the  nearest  existing  rail- 
roads, the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  main  line  of  the  New  Haven.  A 
spur  to  the  New  Haven  would  not  only  help 
these  communities  grow,  but  prevent  them  from 
adding  still  more  cars  to  New  York  streets. 

Philadelphia  is  another  city  with  a  New  Jersey 
problem.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  rail- 
roads serve  many  suburbs  to  the  southwest,  west, 
and  north.  But  only  one  rail  line  crosses  the 
Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  where  many  Phila- 
delphia workers  live.  Additional  lines  into  New- 
Jersey  would  help  reduce  congestion  in  down- 
town Philadelphia  and  might  well  be  included 
in  the  program  of  transportation  improvements 
under  consideration  in  Philadelphia. 

Boston  and  its  suburbs  are  served  by  a  score 
of  commuter  lines  operated  by  three  railroads- 
one  of  the  most  complete  commuter  networks 
in  the  country.  Trains  from  the  south  of  Boston 
stop  in  one  part  of  downtown  Boston,  and  trains 
from  the  north  in  another.  A  tunnel  between 
South  and  North  Stations— originally  proposed 
by  a  New  Haven  Railroad  president  more  than 
forty-five  years  ago— would  double  the  usefulness 
of  the  Boston  commuter  lines  by  allowing  all  of 
them  to  serve  the  entire  downtown  area. 

For  Chicago,  Stanley  Berge,  professor  of  trans- 
portation at  Northwestern  University,  recently 
proposed  a  highly  imaginative  suburban  rede- 
velopment scheme.  Its  main  features  are: 

(1)  Substantial  addition  to  the  extensive  net- 
work of  suburban  rail  lines  Chicago  already  en- 
joys as  the  world's  greatest  rail  center. 
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(2)  Passenger  conveyors  across  the  downtown 
business  district. 

(3)  Two  tunnels  to  close  gaps  between  the 
main  railroad  stations  and  thus  allow  commuter 
trains  to  run  around  a  downtown  loop  (the  way 
the  Chicago  "el"  now  goes). 

The  full  plan  would  cost  .f>500  million  and 
take  many  years  to  complete.  But  some  parts  of 
it— such  as  the  tunnels— could  be  started  right 
away. 

There  are  cities,  of  course,  like  Los  Angeles, 
where  traffic  and  transportation  problems  seem 
hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  cities  of 
the  Midwest— like  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minne- 
apolis—have rail  lines  radiating  out  in  every 
direction.  With  new  signals  and  other  modest 
alterations,  many  of  these  lines  could  be  utilized 
for  traffic-relieving  commutation  service.  The 
needed  improvements  could  be  financed  either 
through  the  commuter-service  subsidy  or  through 
a  public-ownership,  lease-to-the-railroads  arrange- 
ment. 

As  with  the  service  subsidy,  I  cannot  say  just 
how  much  a  rail-facility  program  of  this  kind 
would  cost,  since  the  price  would  also  depend  on 
how  widely  it  was  employed.  Again,  however, 
the  cost  would  certainly  be  far  less  than  the 
outlay  required  for  vehicular-traffic  facilities  of 
equivalent  carrying  capacity. 

Of  course,  neither  of  the  measures  I  propose 
will  finally  "solve"  the  urban  traffic  problem.  In 
a  country  that  is  still  growing  as  swiftly  as  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  no  final  solution  to 
any  major  transportation  problem.  But  with 
suitable  public  support,  the  railroads  can  pro- 
vide frequent,  low-cost,  all-weather  rail  com- 
muter service  that  will  certainly  take  a  lot  of  the 
pressure  off  the  crowded  streets. 
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WHEN  we  asked  at  the  travel  bureau  in  Rockefeller  Center  for  road  maps  of  the 
New  England  states,  we  received  a  cold  reception.  The  clerks  were  able  to  give  us 
only  a  general  map,  which  surprised  us  because  New  England  is  famous  for  its 
tourist  centers,  which  usually  have  detailed  maps.  Our  American  traveling 
companion,  explaining  the  behavior  of  the  clerks,  said  that  New  England  is  now 
almost  closed  to  tourists.  It  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  certain  people  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  tomists,  particularly  foreign  journalists,  to  see  the 
miserable  conditions  and  impo1  et  ishment  of  the  working  people  in  these  states. 
As  regards  Soviet  journalists,  the  authorities  purposely  caused  difficulties,  and 
to  overcome  them  took  a  great  deal  ol  our  time  and  effort. 

—From  "The  Dying  Towns  of  the  United  States,"  in  Pravda,  January  Hi,  1955 
(News  from,  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  August  1955). 


WARNING 

to  Women  Traveling  in  Italy 


By  EDITH  TEMPLETON 

Dr mving  by  /V.  M.  Bodecker 

TODAY  there  is  less  than  an  inch  be- 
tween my  table  and  the  one  adjoining  it, 
and  the  guest  who  occupies  it  is  sitting  prac- 
tically at  my  side. 

He  is  a  handsome  young  ox  of  a  man  with 
large,  blank  eyes,  wavy  chestnut  hair,  and  a  well- 
rounded  chin,  which  he  tries  to  push  out  to  make 
it  look  square  and  forceful.  He  also  has  a  trick 
of  hunching  his  shoulders  forward  in  order  to 
give  himself  an  air  of  commanding  virility. 

He  starts  with  the  usual  opening.  Do  I  mind 
if  he  smokes?  Then  follows  a  conversation  which 
is  not  new  to  me  either,  but  I  will  give  it  in  full 
because  it  is  the  prototype  in  cases  like  these  and 
should  be  known,  just  as  the  Colosseum  should 
be  known  as  being  the  prototype  of  Victorian 
concert  halls,  or  Venetian  campaniles,  which  are 
the  models  for  Victorian  water  towers. 


First  he  holds  forth  on  the  merits  of  Italian 
cigarettes,  and  in  what  way  they  differ  from 
English  and  American  cigarettes,  and  so  on. 
This  cigarette  lyric  has  two  purposes:  the  per- 
former establishes  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  also  he  can  thus  impart  to  his  audience 
all  the  countries  he  has  visited,  and  draw  ex- 
clamations like:  "So  you  have  been  to  Turkey? 
How  interesting!  Have  you  really?",  and  this 
gives  him  the  chance  of  spending  the  rest  of  the 
time  entertaining  you  with  the  extraordinary 
experiences  he  had  there. 

As  I  do  not  act  my  part,  Spain  and  Africa 
have  been  mentioned  and  passed  by,  unsung  and 
unlamented.  Now  that  he  has  established  him- 
self as  a  seasoned  traveler,  he  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  me. 

"Will  you  be  staying  long  in  Parma?" 

"No,  I'm  leaving  tomorrow." 

"Couldn't  you  stay  longer?  Is  it  not  a  pity 
to  leave  now  that  we  have  met?" 

"I  cannot  stay  on.  I  must  go  to  Mantua." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  drive  you  there  in  my 
car?" 

"No,  this  is  impossible,"  I  say.  "I  have  already 
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booked  my  train  ticket  and  I  cannot  disappoint 
the  railways." 

'Would  you  like  it  if  I  tame  to  visit  you  in 
Mantua?" 

I  get  so  bored  with  this  game  of  "Would  I? 
No,  I  would  not,"  that  I  say  to  him:  "Look 
here,  why  do  you  want  to  bother  with  me?  There 
are  plenty  of  women  in  Parma.  You  cannot  seri- 
ously tell  me  that  you  haven't  seen  a  white 
woman  for  two  days." 

He  says,  with  a  frankness  which  is  almost 
revolting:  "Ah,  yes,  but  you  are  a  foreigner." 

I  understand. 

Here  I  must  touch  upon  a  point  of  travel  in 
Italy  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  famous  travelers,  like  Goethe,  Heine, 
Smollett,  and  Lord  Byron  in  past  centuries,  or 
by  D.  H.  Lawrence  or  Aldous  Huxley  in  the 
present.  They  could  not  mention  it  because  they 
did  not  know  it,  and  they  did  not  know  it  be- 
cause they  were  men.  The  point  is:  What  is  it 
like  for  a  foreign  woman  to  travel  through  Italy? 

I  think  I  am  very  well  suited  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  this  subject  because  I  am  a 
woman,  and  neither  young  nor  beautiful.  There- 
fore my  experiences  are,  so  to  speak,  the  common 
denominator.  If  I  had  the  face  of  a  Garbo  and 
the  charm  of  a  Marlene  Dietrich  I  would  never 
presume  to  generalize. 

The  foreign  woman,  be  she  fifteen  or  fifty, 
is  highly  prized  as  an  acquisition  by  the  Italian 
man.  Often  she  is  approached  in  the  most  harm- 
less and  impeccable  manner  but,  whatever  the 
opening,  it  is  merely  a  short  prelude.  Very 
soon  the  Italian  gets  to  the  core  of  what  is  in  his 
mind  with  a  directness  which  some  women  find 
funny,  some  childish,  some  insulting,  some  dis- 
armingly  sincere,  some  flattering,  some  dis- 
gusting. 

THE    TIRELESS  LOVER 

FURTHERMORE,  it  is  not  only  the 
speed  and  the  directness  of  his  approach, 
but  also  his  perseverance,  which  the  foreign 
woman  finds  astonishing. 

It  is  quite  a  usual  occurrence  in,  say,  Florence 
and  Venice,  where  the  native  men  are  specially 
foreigner-minded,  that  a  man  will  follow  a 
woman  traveler  through  the  streets  for  literally 
hours.  Or,  if  he  has  found  out  where  she  lives, 
he  will  hang  about  in  front  of  the  house  for 
literally  days,  hoping  to  find  an  occasion  for 
catching  sight  of  her  and  speaking  to  her.  The 
traveler's  hair  will  probably  be  wispy,  her  gray 
flannel  skirt  will  be  creased,  and  her  blouse 


crumpled  from  frequent  packing  and  unpacking. 
She  will  wear  ugly  and  comfortable  shoes  because 
she  has  to  walk  miles  a  day  through  the  heat, 
from  one  palace  to  another,  and  she  will  be 
aware  of  her  dowdiness,  as  she  observes  the  many 
young,  pretty,  well-groomed,  and  well-dressed 
Italian  women  who  move  through  the  same  town 
as  the  foreigner  and  who  yet  are  never  being 
followed  in  the  streets,  are  never  pestered  when 
they  visit  museums,  are  never  chased  when  they 
sit  down  on  a  bench  in  a  park. 

The  Italian  seems  to  be  blind  to  these  ravish- 
ing creatures  and  the  foreign  woman  is  to  him 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  sunflower.  To  her  the 
Italian  scene  is  peopled  with  men  who  try  to 
make  assignations.  Even  the  policeman  whom 
she  has  asked  the  way  to  Santa  Croce  regrets 
that  as  he  is  on  duty  he  cannot  accompany  her 
now— but  what  about  meeting  in  the  evening? 
During  my  first  stay  in  Italy  I  had  experiences 
like  these,  and  kept  saying  to  myself:  "This  hap- 
pens to  me.  But  it  does  not  happen  to  an  Italian 
woman.  Why?  What  is  the  matter  with  me? 
What  have  I  done  to  make  these  men  behave 
in  such  a  forward  manner?"  and  the  whole  time 
I  felt  I  was  playing  a  game  of  which  I  did  not 
know  the  rules.  "I  travel  alone.  I  like  talking 
to  people.  Why  am  I  not  able  to  talk  to  Italians 
without  giving  them  the  idea  that  I  am  a  tart 
who  has  reduced  her  fees?" 

It  took  me  several  years  to  find  the  explana- 
tion, and  what  I  offer  here  may  not  be  the  whole 
truth,  but  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  The 
behavior  of  the  Italian  springs  from  two  main 
streams:  calculation  and  vanity. 

His  common  sense  tells  him  that  he  cannot  go 
wrong  if  he  has  an  affair  with  a  foreigner  travel- 
ing by  herself.  If  she  is  married,  there  is  no 
husband  on  the  spot  who  could  be  awkward. 
If  she  is  a  young  girl,  she  cannot  make  him 
marry  her  because  she  has  not  got  the  hold  over 
him  which  an  Italian  woman  has.  She  cannot  set 
her  whole  family  on  his  heels  and  threaten  to 
blacken  his  name  in  the  whole  town.  She  cannot 
make  trouble  for  him  if  there  should  be  any 
consequences  to  the  affair  because  she  would 
find  it  impossible  to  sue  him  for  paternity  across 
a  thousand  miles. 

In  other  words,  he  can  behave  as  irresponsibly 
as  he  wants  to  and  he  knows  that  no  punishment 
will  befall  him. 

With  his  own  countrywomen,  things  are  dif- 
ferent. Hardly  has  he  been  seen  promenading 
on  the  Corso  with  a  young  girl  than  Mama  will 
already  want  to  know  what  his  intentions  are. 
And  if,  by  a  lucky  chance,  Mama  does  not  get 
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onto  his  scent,  the  girl  herself  will  put  in  some 
ffood  work  and  dissolve  into  tears  and  throw 
scenes  in  order  to  make  him  declare  himself, 
and  he  will  have  to  fight  for  every  kiss.  But 
most  often  he  will  not  even  get  as  far  as  this. 
Much  as  she  might  like  to,  a  young  Italian  girl 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  lover.  Towns  are  small 
and  life  is  narrow,  and  once  she  is  known  to 
have  slipped,  her  chances  of  ever  getting  married 
are  poor.  No  wonder  that  the  realistic  Italian 
thinks  that  a  foreigner  in  the  hand  is  better 
than  two  lovely  Italian  girls  in  the  bush. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  young  Italian 
has  been  brought  up  on  brothels  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  choosy.  He  is  as  sensitive  to  beauty 
in  woman  as  any  other  man,  but  owing  to  his 
amatory  upbringing  he  has  learned  to  compro- 
mise. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  mainspring,  gov- 
erned by  vanity.  This  is  maintained  by  a  long 
tradition.  For  centuries  Italy  has  been  the  educa- 
tion and  playground  of  the  young  Northerner 
of  good  family,  English,  German,  and  Scandi- 
navian. This  gave  birth  to  the  very  understand- 
able belief  among  Italians  that  every  English- 
man was  a  "Milord,"  and  monstrously  rich  into 
the  bargain.  A  tradition  like  this  does  not  die 
easily.  Even  today,  when  travel  abroad  is  no 
longer  a  privilege  of  the  ruling  class,  the  Italian 
has  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  this  prejudice. 
Also,  since  America  has  become  a  world  power 
there  has  been  a  steady  industry  of  providing 
husbands  of  noble  Italian  birth  for  American 
heiresses,  All  this  is  so  familiar  to  the  average 
Italian  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  prestige  to 
hook  a  foreign  woman,  no  matter  for  how  short 
a  time.  It  is  a  conquest  to  be  shown  off  on  the 
Corso,  to  be  bragged  about  in  the  cafe,  to  be 
boasted  of  not  only  to  friends  but  to  acquain- 
tances. 

HOW    TO    SAY  NO 


U  T ,  you  will  say,  surely  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  love  affair.  Of  course  it  does. 


Consider  the  ordinary  English  or  German  girl. 
Quite  pretty,  quite  pleasant,  but  not  very  strik- 
ing. In  her  own  country  she  has  had  to  work 
hard  to  find  admirers.  Her  escorts  to  dances 
and  parties  did  not  grow  on  trees.  In  a  discreet 
way  she  has  had  to  chase  the  men  and  she  has 
never  been  chased  herself.  Now  she  comes  to 
Italy.  She  is  told  she  is  beautiful  and  that  men 
swoon  at  her  sight.  She  is  told  that  her  charms 
make  a  man's  blood  run  hot.  She  is  showered 
with  attentions  such  as  she  never  knew  before— 
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and  I  must  admit  that,  when  an  Italian  wants 
to  be  attentive  and  devoted,  he  is  much  better 
at  it  than  other  men.  To  him  this  is  all  routine; 
but  the  young  girl  does  not  stop  to  think,  that, 
if  he  had  not  made  the  same  identical  protest- 
ations of  love  a  hundred  times  before,  he  would 
not  be  so  good  at  it. 

And  so,  even  if  her  admirer  does  not  par- 
ticularly appeal  to  her,  her  head  will  be  turned 
and  she  will  be  an  easy  conquest. 

Or  take  the  other  extreme,  that  is  the  case 
of  a  wealthy  woman  of  about  fifty  who  has 
been  a  good  wife  and  mother  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  who  finds  herself  wridowed  and  wants  to 
see  the  world.  After  having  lived  for  so  long 
with  a  bore  she  will  fall  even  more  easily  than 
the  young  woman.  Contrary  to  common  be- 
lief, it  is  not  the  young  who  yearn  for  romance; 
it  is  the  middle-aged. 

And  the  harder  she  is  on  the  surface,  the 
softer  she  will  be  in  her  heart.  The  grimly 
efficient  career  woman  who  has  looked  after  a 
business  with  all  the  ruses  of  a  masculine  brain, 
and  who  could  see  through  a  confidence  trick- 
ster in  half  a  minute,  will  lose  herself  to  the 
Italian  who  is  nothing  more  than  an  amorous 
confidence  man.  His  job  is  easy.  The  well-worn 
cliches  work  well  when  nature  does  his  wooing 
for  him,  with  silky  air,  moonlight  on  ruins,  and 
the  lapping  of  waves  against  a  distant  shore. 

The  disintegration  is  quick.  I  remember 
once,  in  Taormina  in  Sicily,  a  Swedish  countess 
of  about  fifty  who  was  cashing  a  check  in  front 
of  me  at  the  bank.  She  was  got  up  like  a  widow 
of  royalty  in  ankle-length  black  draperies,  a 
widow's  cap  with  a  heart-shaped  peak  pointing 
down  the  forehead,  and  a  black  veil.  She  was 
chatting  with  the  cashier,  and  from  her  talk  I 
gathered  that  she  had  just  arrived  in  Taormina 
and  intended  to  look  for  a  house,  to  settle  down 
in  modest  retirement. 

I  returned  to  Taormina  half  a  year  later. 
Like  so  many  of  her  kind  before  her,  she  had 
become  one  of  the  sights  of  the  village.  Not 
only  had  she  shed  her  weeds  but  she  had  been 
forced  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Sweden  in  order 
to  sell  some  securities  because  her  Taorminese 
lover  cost  her  very  dear.  So  exuberant  had  she 
become  that  she  used  to  enter  shops,  stop  on 
the  threshold,  throw  herself  into  a  mock  operatic 
attitude,  and  sing  as  though  she  were  on  the 
stage:  "Be  greeted,  good  people.  My  husband 
is  dead." 

My  advice  to  the  woman  tourist  who  is 
pestered  in  the  street  by  an  Italian  is:  do  not 
try  to  ignore  him.  If  you  do  he  may  follow  you 
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for  hours  and  spoil  the  whole  afternoon  for  you. 
When  he  comes  out  with  his  usual  request  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  you,  say  something  like: 

"Alas,  it  is  not  possible." 

"But  why  is  it  not  possible?" 

"Because  I  am  on  my  way  to  meet  my  lover." 

"Perhaps  I  am  better  than  your  lover.  Is  he 
nice?" 

Put  a  hand  on  your  heart,  turn  your  eyes 
heavenward  and  say:  "He  is— I  can't  tell  you 
how  wonderful." 

This  will  get  rid  of  him.  I  guarantee  the 
success. 

In  cases  like  these,  Italians  are  like  children. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  No.  "How  no?"  they 
will  say.  They  must  know  why  it  is  No.  And 
they  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  sway  you. 

Once  in  Naples  I  was  pursued  by  one  of  the 
porters  in  my  hotel. 

At  first  I  said  to  him:   "It's  no  use,  you 


know.  You  will  not  get  any  money  out  of  me." 

"Ah,  but  I  am  not  thinking  of  money." 

"Sweet  of  you,"  I  said,  "but  even  so,  forget 
about  it." 

"I  am  even  prepared  to  spend  money  on  you, 
madam.  If  it  embarrasses  you  to  see  me  in  this 
hotel  I  will  take  a  room  in  another  hotel.  Will 
you  let  me?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

He  made  his  last  bid.  "Look  here,  madam.  I 
am  a  very  good  lover.  Please  try  me.  As  you 
know,  I  am  employed  in  this  hotel.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  me  you  can  complain  to  the 
padrone  and  he  will  give  me  the  sack." 

If  you  are  a  stay-at-home  do  not  be  impressed 
by  your  friend  who  returns  from  Italy  full  of 
"adventures."  My  mother  had  a  word  for  it. 
She  would  sa\ : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'adventures'?  She  just 
does  not  know  how  to  say  No." 


From  AMERICAN  PANELS  by  Ernest  Kroll 


Marine 

The  cabin  cruiser 
Sleeps  four; 
The  ocean, 
More. 


Armored  Cur 

Safe  from  the  touch  of  sun,  of  rust, 
Safer  from  the  reach  of  man, 
The  coins  together  in  the  van 
Sing,  "In  God  We  Trust." 


Din 


Crab  Grass 

On  hands  and  knees  upon  the  green, 
The  weeder  doubts  his  trouble's  worth, 
Suspecting  when  he's  off  the  scene 
Weeds  shall  inherit  the  earth. 


er 


Its  final  stop  beside  the  pines, 
The  trolley  car  forswears  the  street, 
Lowers  its  destination  signs, 
Breaks  out  the  flaw  of  "EAT." 


Church  Supper 

To  congregate  below  the  street 

And  dine  from  plates  upon  the  knees 

Is  secretly  believed  to  ease 

The  soul  beyond  the  pearly  gates. 


Leonard  Engel 


Heart  Surgery: 

A  new  attack  on  our 

Number  1  Killer 


A  handful  of  youthful  doctors — working  against 
considerable  opposition — have  pioneered  a 
series  of  breathlessly  dramatic  operations  .  .  . 
which  already  are  saving  thousands  of  lives. 

LIKE  the  Army,  hospital  operating  rooms 
have  rank:  orderlies  and  student  nurses  at 
the  bottom;  then  graduate  nurses;  then  interns, 
the  wet-behind-the-ears  second  lieutenants  of  the 
medical  world;  next,  surgical  residents  and  anes- 
thesiologists, who  are  the  first  lieutenants  and 
captains;  finally,  the  battalion  commander,  the 
surgeon.  As  in  the  Army,  however— where  the 
major  of  air-borne  troops  outshines  the  mere 
major  of  infantry— there  are  surgeons  and  sur- 
geons. In  1957  the  Prince  of  the  Operating 
Room,  the  man  the  big-league  hospital  can't 
afford  to  be  without,  is  the  heart  surgeon. 

Heart  surgeons  owe  their  new  star-touched 
status  to  a  breath-quickening  fact.  In  the  space 
of  a  decade,  surgery  of  the  human  heart  has 
graduated  from  the  class  of  the  unusual  and 
unlikely,  into  an  established  practice.  Opera- 
tions around,  on,  and  within  the  heart  are  being 
done  at  a  rate  of  many  thousands  a  year.  At 
half-a-dozen  institutions,  "open-heart"  surgery— 
with  a  heart-lung  machine  keeping  the  patient 
alive,  while  the  surgeon  works  inside  the  heart- 
is  being  done  several  times  a  week.  At  still 
others,  the  heart  is  stopped  altogether,  then 
started  again  after  the  surgeon  has  finished. 

The  cardiac  surgeon  has  strategems  and  tech- 
niques for  overcoming  about  three-quarters  of 
inborn  heart  defects  and  the  commonest  form 
of  rheumatic  heart  disease.  Now  it  seems  likely 


that  surgical  remedies  will  even  be  found  (in- 
deed, may  already  have  been  found)  for  some 
cases  of  coronary  disease.  The  latter— the  under- 
lying cause  of  coronary  thrombosis  and  other 
diseases  of  the  heart  artery— is  the  most  wide- 
spread of  diseases  of  the  heart,  responsible  cur- 
rently for  upwards  of  400,000  deaths  a  year  in 
the  United  States  alone.  All  at  once,  heart  sur- 
gery is  not  only  remarkable:  it  has  become  a  part 
of  the  everyday  battle  for  life. 

Bringing  heart  surgery  to  this  point  took  a  lot 
of  doing.  There  were  immense  problems  to  be 
solved.  There  were  tragic  failures  and  brilliant 
successes.  Above  all,  there  were  desperately  sick 
patients  pleading  for  help  at  any  cost,  and  sur- 
geons with  the  courage  to  plunge  ahead— fre- 
quently over  the  open  opposition  of  colleagues. 

Just  how  far  have  the  heart  surgeons  come,  up 
to  now?  What  can  we  rightly  hope  for  in  their 
strategic  attack  on  the  greatest  killer  in  the 
Western  world? 

BAD    HEARTS    FROM  BIRTH 

HEART  surgery  began  in  a  substantial  way 
less  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1883,  Theodor 
Billroth  of  Germany,  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  nineteenth-century  surgery,  threatened 
professional  excommunication  to  any  surgeon 
rash  enough  to  suture  a  heart  wound.  Thirteen 
years  later,  the  British  physician  Stephen  Paget 
predicted  that  the  heart  would  never  be  operated 
on  safely.  Billroth's  and  Paget's  warnings  put 
the  heart  out  of  bounds  to  surgeons  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  except  for  an  occasional  operation 
(done  despite  Billroth)  to  sew  up  a  stab  wound. 
By  the  mid- 1930s,  though,  modern  methods  of 
blood  transfusion  and  anesthesia  and  other  new 
aids  to  surgery  were  making  surgeons  bolder. 
.Moreover,  surgery  was  clearly  the  only  possible 
answer  to  one  form  of  heart  disease. 

This  was  the  congenital  kind.  Approximately 
one  child  in  every  125  is  born  with  one  or  more 
defects  in  the  architecture  of  the  heart  or  the 
great  vessels  associated  with  it— the  pulmonary 
artery  (which  carries  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  lungs)  and  the  aorta  (which  carries  it  from 
the  heart  to  the  body).  Without  aid,  half  of  these 
babies  do  not  make  it  to  the  first  birthday,  and 
few  reach  their  teens. 

Drugs  cannot  correct  inborn  errors  in  the 
architecture  of  the  heart;  but  surgery  might. 
The  challenge  of  congenital  heart  disease  was 
taken  up  at  the  logical  place  by  the  logical  man 
in  the  logical  way.  The  place  was  Children's 
Hospital,  Boston,  one  of  the  complex  of  hospitals 
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around  Harvard's  old  but  still  bold-and-pioneer- 
ing  medical  school.  The  man  was  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Gross,  pupil  of  Dr.  William  Ladd,  trail-breaker 
in  infant  and  child  surgery. 

Dr.  Gross  decided  to  begin  with  an  anomaly 
of  the  great  vessels  rather  than  with  the  more 
difficult  problem  of  a  defect  in  the  heart  itself. 
Specifically,  he  chose  "patent  ductus  arteriosus," 
an  abnormal  opening  between  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery.  A  patent  ductus  leads  to 
severe  damage  to  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs 
and  predisposes  to  dangerous  infections  of  the 
heart. 

Dr.  Gross  performed  the  first  operation  for 
closing  an  open  ductus  (and  thereby  giving  these 
youngsters  a  normal  circulation  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives)  in  1938.  Today,  the  operation  is 
part  of  the  surgical  repertory  in  scores  of  hos- 
pitals. It  has  been  performed  upon  thousands 
of  children  and  some  hundreds  of  adult  sur- 
vivors from  the  pre-ductus-surgery  era.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  mortality  rate  is 
well  under  the  rate  for  major  abdominal  sur- 
gery. 

The  striking  success  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
surgeon  stimulated,  over  the  next  ten  years,  the 
development  of  procedures  for  dealing  with 
other  defects.  These  procedures,  however,  still 
involved  congenital  defects  of  the  great  vessels 
or  operations  on  the  great  vessels.  For  instance, 
the  widely-known  "blue  baby"  operation  devised 
by  Drs.  Alfred  Blalock  and  Helen  B.  Taussig  of 
Johns  Hopkins  was  designed  to  relieve  the  effects 
of  a  set  of  heart  defects  called  the  tetralogy  of 
Fallot;  but  the  operation  is  performed  on  arteries 
outside  the  heart.  Cardiac  surgeons  were  not 
quite  ready  to  operate  on  the  heart  itself  or  to 
move  on  to  heart  diseases  other  than  congenital 
heart  disease. 

Both  steps  were  taken  simultaneously  in  1948. 
The  new  kind  of  heart  disease  taken  on  by  the 
surgeons  was  mitral  stenosis,  a  form  of  rheu- 
matic heart  disease.  Mitral  stenosis  is  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  mitral  valve,  which  controls  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart— 
the  high-pressure  side  that  pumps  blood  to 
the  body  (except  the  lungs)  through  the  aorta. 
The  cause  of  mitral  stenosis  is  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, which  welds  the  valve  leaflets  into  a 
nearly  immovable  stone-like  mass  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  open  and  close  with  the  flow 
of  blood.  The  result  is  a  crippling  diminution 
of  the  flow  of  blood,  overloading  of  the  heart, 
and  premature  death. 

Early  in  1948,  Dr.  Horace  G.  Smithy,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina  (who  was  to  die  of  rheumatic 


heart  disease  himself  a  few  months  later)  success- 
fully reopened  a  patient's  stenosed  mitral  valve. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  similar  operations  were 
performed  by  two  other  surgeons,  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Bailey  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  Dwight  Harken  of  Harvard. 

The  three  surgeons  employed  somewhat  dif- 
ferent techniques.  Dr.  Bailey's  is  the  one  in 
widest  use  now.  To  reopen  the  mitral  valve,  a 
small  incision  is  made  in  the  tip  of  the  left 
auricle,  the  receiving  chamber  for  blood  on  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  The  surgeon  inserts  his 
finger— armed  with  a  special  knife— through  the 
incision  and  into  the  valve  inside  the  heart. 
The  knife  is  then  manipulated  to  open  the  valve. 

Mitral  commissurotomy  (as  the  Bailey  opera- 
tion is  known)  sounds  hair-raising.  But  it  has 
been  performed  more  often  than  all  other  heart 
operations  together  and,  in  expert  hands,  is  effec- 
tive and  quite  safe.  In  grade  II  and  III  stenotics 
(patients  going  downhill,  but  not  yet  wholly  in- 
capacitated by  their  disease),  the  mortality  rate 
is  about  that  of  other  major  surgery  (1  to  2  per 
cent);  and  three-quarters  are  restored  to  normal 
or  near-normal  living.  In  fact,  in  less  than  a 
decade,  several  score  of  young  women— including" 
Dr.  Bailey's  first  successful  patient— have  borne 
babies  after  recovering  from  this  operation. 

OPENINC   UP   A  HEART 

I  T  H  I  N  a  few  years  of  the  Smithy- 
Bailey-Harken  penetration  of  the  heart, 
operations  were  developed  for  remedying  a  num- 
ber of  other  defects— inborn  and  acquired— within 
the  heart,  or  requiring  an  approach  through  it. 
Drs.  Bailey  and  Gross  devised  separate  procedures 
lor  closing  atrial  defects  (holes  in  the  partition 
between  the  right  and  left  auricles,  a  congenital 
defect).  Dr.  Bailey  worked  out  a  method  of 
relieving  aortic-valve  stenosis  (a  consequence, 
usually,  of  rheumatic  heart  disease).  Sir  Russell 
Brock,  the  noted  English  cardiac  surgeon,  found 
a  way  to  open  stenotic  pulmonary-artery  valves 
(an  inborn  anomaly).  There  were  other  new 
cardiac  surgical  procedures  as  well. 

These  operations  were  remarkably  ingenious 
and  helped  a  good  number  of  patients.  But  they 
were  considerably  less  than  ideal,  for  they  were 
"closed"  procedures;  that  is,  they  were  carried 
out  by  sense  of  touch,  either  from  outside  the 
heart  or  through  an  incision  just  large  enough  lo 
admit  a  slender  instrument  or  one  or  more 
fingers.  The  surgeon  could  not  see  what  he  was 
doing  or  really  be  certain  of  effecting  a  good 
repair.   For  that  re;ison,  the  results  of  some  of 
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these  operations  have  been 
quite  uneven.  As  we  shall  see, 
moreover,  there  are  heart  de- 
fects and  injuries  that  ought 
to  be  remediable  by  surgery, 
but  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  any  conceivable  closed 
operation. 

What  was  needed  was  a 
method  of  draining  and  open- 
ing the  heart  and  operating 
on  it  under  direct  vision,  as 
any  other  organ  in  the  body. 
Several  methods  of  doing  this 
now  exist.  But  their  achieve- 
ment cost  a  lon°  and  Ere- 
quently  bitter  struggle. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  function 
of  the  heart  may  not  be  interrupted  for  more 
than  a  very  few  moments  without  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Extensive  investigations  have  shown 
that  many  tissues  can  survive  for  quite  con- 
siderable periods  without  a  continuous  supply  of 
freshly  oxygenated  blood.  Provided  it  is  doing 
no  work  (i.e.,  pumping  no  blood),  even  heart 
muscle  can  probably  go  bloodless  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  without  harm.  The  brain,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  matter:  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  safe  limit  for  brain  tissue  is  under 
four  minutes. 

Curiously,  among  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem,  the  last  starter  was  the  first  into  the 
operating  room.  This  was  hypothermia,  the 
artificial  lowering  of  body  temperature.  Hy- 
pothermia—which is  generally  carried  out  by 
placing  the  patient  in  a  rubber  blanket  through 
which  cold  water  is  circulated— originated  as  a 
means  of  combating  shock  during  major  opera- 
tions. It  also  lowers  the  demand  of  tissues  for 
oxygen,  so  lengthens  the  period  they  may  survive 
without  oxygenated  blood. 

At  a  body  temperature  of  84  degrees  Fahren- 
heit—not quite  15  degrees  below  normal— the 
blood  flow  can  be  stopped  safely  for  eight 
minutes.  In  eight  minutes,  a  fast  operator  can 
open  the  heart,  make  a  simple  repair  inside,  and 
close  up  and  start  the  flow  of  blood  again.  In  the 
hands  of  two  surgeons  in  particular— Dr.  F.  John 
Lewis,  until  recently  of  Minnesota,  now  at 
Northwestern,  and  Dr.  Henry  Swan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado— hypothermia  has  been  an 
effective  means  of  repairing  atrial  defects. 

But  hypothermia  was  not  the  right  solution  to 
the  open-heart  surgery  problem.  For  one  thing, 
eight  minutes  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  sur- 
prises—defects  more   complex   than  diagnostic 
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auricle  reports  had  led  the  surgeon 
to  expect.  For  another,  the 
main  pumping  chambers  of  the 
heart,  the  ventricles,  cannot  be 
opened  without  danger  under 
hypothermia;  thus  defects  in 
the  ventricles  were  still  beyond 
repair. 

The  problem  has  finally  been 
solved  by  the  development  of 
heart-lung  machines— astonish- 
ing devices  that  pump  blood 
and  also  breathe  for  the  pa- 
tient. With  their  aid,  surgeons 
can  operate  in  literally  any  part 
of  the  heart,  and  for  as  long  as 
an  hour. 

In  "The  Automatic  Heart"  (in  Harper's  for 
June  1952)  I  gave  an  account  of  early  work  on 
heart-lung  machines.  I  told  why  it  had  to  be  a 
heart-Zurag  machine  and  not  just  a  heart  machine 
(because  of  the  heart's  anatomy,  a  substitute  for 
the  heart  alone  would  be  in  the  surgeon's  way); 
and  how,  though  suitable  pumps  were  not  hard 
to  come  by,  duplicating  the  function  of  the  lungs 
was  difficult.  I  wrote  especially  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gibbon  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  virtually  single-handedly  opened 
the  field  of  heart-lung  machine  research  in  1935 
and  who,  by  1952,  had  a  device  that  seemed 
nearly  ready  for  the  operating  room. 

Dr.  Gibbon  first  employed  his  machine  for  a 
human  patient  in  the  spring  of  1953.  That 
patient  died,  and  so  did  several  others  before  the 
first  success.  The  historic  successful  patient  was  a 
young  woman  with  a  huge  opening  between  the 
auricles  (atrial  defect).  On  May  16,  as  the 
machine  whirred  away,  keeping  her  alive,  Dr. 
Gibbon  opened  her  heart  and  with  deliberation 
and  care  stitched  the  defect  shut. 

Dr.  Gibbon's  hard  luck  with  his  other  patients 
probably  had  little  to  do  with  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  his  machine.  Gibbon  pump-oxy- 
genators  are  being  used  with  success  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  today.  The  trouble  was,  most  likely, 
the  condition  of  his  patients  (all  were  near  death 
before  entering  the  operating  room)  and  the  state 
of  the  art  of  managing  cardiac-surgery  patients 
in  1953.  The  difficulties  of  the  man  who  had 
labored  so  hard  and  so  long  nevertheless  plunged 
heart-lung  machine  researchers  into  gloom.  As 
1954  began,  nearly  all  despaired  of  ever  making 
an  effective  stand-in  for  the  heart  and  lungs. 

But  rescue  was  to  come,  with  surprising  speed 
and  in  astonishing  form.  That  spring,  four 
University  of  Minnesota  surgeons— Drs.  C.  Wal- 
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ton  Lillehei,  Richard  L.  Varco,  Morley  Cohen, 
and  Herbert  Warden— went  into  the  operating 
room  with  a  bold  expedient  tested  tor  months 
in  the  animal  laboratory— hooking  up  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  patient  to  the  blood  vessels  of  a 
I  "donor"  who  would  breathe  for  the  patient  dur- 
I  ing  the  operation. 

The  technique  is  called  cross-circulation.  It 
I  was  used  some  forty-five  times  in  the  next  dozen 
i  months.  With  it.  the  Minnesota  group  carried 
I  out  surgical  repairs,  for  the  first  time  in  medical 
I  history,  inside  the  ventricles.  With  it,  the  group 
■  demonstrated  also  that  even  the  sick  heart  can 
I  be  by-passed  with  comparative  safety. 

The  effect  was  to  re-stimulate  interest  in 
I  heart-lung  apparatus— not  least  at  Minnesota 
itself,  where  three  additional  methods  of  by-pass 
were  soon  worked  out.  One  was  an  extraordi- 
narily simple  heart-lung  machine  devised  by 
Dr.  Lillehei  and  a  young  Minnesota  resident,  Dr. 
Richard  B.  De  Wall.  It  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  pair  of  pumps  (one  to  draw  blood  from 
the  patient  and  the  other  to  return  it)  and  a 
few  feet  of  plastic  tubing.  Oxygen  is  bubbled 
into  the  blood  in  one  section  of  tubing;  excess 
oxvgen  is  removed,  with  the  aid  of  an  anti-foam 
;  chemical,  in  another  section. 

The  Lillehei-De  Wall  heart-lung  machine  was 
|  introduced  in  June  1955,  and  has  performed  well 
in  some  three  hundred  open-heart  operations  at 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere  to  date.  With  this 
device,  Drs.  Lillehei,  Varco,  and  others  have  car- 
ried out  a  lengthening  list  of  hitherto  impossible 
heart  repairs.  For  example,  they  have  repaired 
ventricular  Haws  and  corrected  the  main  defects 
in  "blue  baby"  disease  (rather  than  merely  pal- 
liating them,  as  in  the  earlier  Blalock  opera- 
tion). There  have  been  deaths,  to  be  sure,  but 
few,  if  any,  that  involved  the  machine. 

In  fact,"  heart-lung  machines  as  well  as  open- 
heart  operations  are  becoming  positively  com- 
monplace. In  a  recent  run-through  of  medical 
journals,  I  counted  seven  distinct  types  of  heart- 
lung  machines— beside  the  Gibbon  and  Minne- 
sota devices— that  have  been  used  with  at  least 
some  success  in  recent  months.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  skin  a  cat,  especially 
after  a  couple  of  fellows  have  showed  how. 

THE    SURGEON'S  FAITH 

TH  E  most  fascinating  character  in  the 
drama  of  heart  surgery  is,  of  course,  the 
man  who  does  it.  Cardiac  surgery  is  still  a  small 
enough  field  so  that  I  can  say  I  have  met  and 
visited  and  talked  at  length  with  a  majority  of 


the  men  who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  it. 

Nearly  all  cardiac  surgeons  are  young.  The 
founding  fathers— men  like  Dr.  Gross  of  Boston 
Children's  and  Dr.  Blalock  of  Hopkins— are  in 
their  fifties.  The  recent  headliners— such  as  Dr. 
Lillehei  and  Dr.  John  W.  Kirklin  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic— are  mainly  in  their  late  thirties  or  early 
forties.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there  is  in  the 
United  States  no  heart  surgeon  old  enough  to 
retire. 

Some  cardiac  surgeons  are  flamboyant,  like  the 
two  well-known  Eastern  heart  surgeons  who  have 
entertained  medical  meetings  for  a  decade  with 
a  ferocious  running  feud.  Some  are  the  very 
model  of  the  Ivy  League  doctor.  The  other  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  cardiac  surgeons,  besides 
youth,  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  Tightness  of  what 
they  are  doing— which  is  another  way  of  saying 
they  have  courage.  There  are  no  mice  in 
cardiac  surgery. 

The  heart,  however,  is  at  the  center  of  life  and 
the  frontier  of  surgery.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  patient's  blood  on  the  floor,  no  surgeon 
approaches  the  heart  (at  least  for  the  first  several 
hundred  times)  without  an  inward  quiver  of  fear. 
Moreover,  the  medical  doctor— on  whom  the  sur- 
geon depends  for  cases— will  often  be  reluctant 
to  send  patients  to  heart  surgery. 

Indeed,  some  medical  men  are  openly  hostile 
to  heart  surgery,  especially  of  the  experimental 
kind.  They  point  out  that  new  heart  operations 
inevitably  involve  deaths— sometimes  a  substan- 
tial number  of  deaths— however  carefully  re- 
hearsed and  studied  in  the  animal  laboratory 
(because  experimental  animals  cannot  be  an 
exact  equivalent  of  sick  human  beings).  These 
men  feel  that  it  is  usually  better  to  keep  the 
patient  alive  as  long  as  possible  (if  only  for  a 
few  months)  by  medical  treatment  than  to  risk 
immediate  death  in  the  operating  room. 

The  wisdom  of  sending  a  given  patient  to 
heart  surgery  can  certainly  be  a  perplexing  and 
painful  question  to  decide.  I  mention  it  not  to 
judge  between  heart  surgeons  and  medical  men, 
or  to  decry  medical  conservatism  (which  has  its 
proper  place),  but  to  make  another  point.  To 
bring  cardiac  surgery  to  its  present  state,  heart 
surgeons  have  not  only  had  to  resolve  their  own 
doubts.  They  have  frequently  had  to  overcome 
open  opposition  from  medical  colleagues  and 
hospital  officials  as  well. 

in  the  Philadelphia  area,  there  are  several 
hospitals  where  Dr.  Bailey— the  mitral  commis- 
surotomy man— is  now  a  power  and,  within 
limits,  can  do  very  nearly  anything  he  wants.  He 
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faced  a  rather  different  situation  eight  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

Dr.  Bailey  performed  his  first  successful  mitral- 
valve  operation  on  June  10,  1948.  It  was  actually 
his  fifth  commissurotomy.  The  first  four  patients 
died. 

These  deaths  led  to  Dr.  Bailey's  ouster  from 
three  of  the  five  hospitals  where  he  had  operat- 
ing privileges.  Another  failure  would  close  all 
Philadelphia  to  him.  To  guarantee  himself  one 
more  chance,  Dr.  Bailey  resorted  to  a  bold 
maneuver.  He  scheduled  his  fifth  commis- 
surotomy for  the  same  day  as  the  fourth,  so 
that  he  could  get  the  fifth  one  done  before  word 
reached  the  hospital  of  the  outcome  of  the  fourth. 

To  do  what  he  did,  Dr.  Bailey  had  to  believe 
that  he  was  right— as  he  was.  But  all  cardiac 
surgeons  must  believe  strongly  in  what  they  are 
doing.  A  few  minutes'  conversation  with  any  one 
of  them  makes  it  clear  that  they  do. 

THE   OPERATING  THEATER 

TH  E  ingenious  procedures  surgeons  have 
devised  for  operating  in  and  around  the 
heart— as  well  as  the  cardiac  surgeons  themselves 
—are  only  part  of  the  story.  Like  other  recent 
developments  in  medicine,  heart  surgery  depends 
upon  a  complex  of  advances  in  related  fields. 

This  kind  of  surgery  in  particular  owes  much 
to  anesthesia  techniques  that  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  open  the  chest  safely;  to  modern  methods 
of  blood  transfusion  (sizable  volumes  of  blood 
are  usually  needed  during  heart  operations);  and 
to  greatly  improved  methods  of  preparing  pa- 
tients before  operation  and  caring  for  them  after- 
ward. Above  all,  heart  surgery  would  be  un- 
thinkable without  means  of  detecting  and  identi- 
fying surgically  correctible  heart  lesions— pro- 
cedures like  cardiac  catheterization,  the  tube-in- 
the-heart  method  that  recently  won  a  German 
physician  and  two  Columbia  University  pro- 
fessors the  Xobel  prize.  This  technique  locates 
heart  defects  from  pressure  readings  and  blood 
samples  taken  through  the  tube. 

In  short,  heart  surgery  requires  many  skills 
beside  those  of  the  heart  surgeon  himself.  This 
is  nowhere  clearer  than  on  the  stage  where  the 
climax  of  the  heart  surgery  drama  takes  place— in 
the  operating  room. 

A  heart  operation  is  a  team  affair.  As  many  as 
a  dozen  men  and  women  will  be  in  the  operat- 
ing room,  especially  if  a  heart-lung  machine  is 
to  be  used.  There  will  be  a  surgeon  or  even  two 
(as  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  Drs. 
Lillehei  and  Varco  frequently  work  across  the 
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table  from  each  other),  and  two  or  three  surgical 
residents  to  assist  the  surgeons.  Two  "sterile" 
nurses  are  generally  needed  to  pass  instruments 
to  the  men  at  the  table,  and  also  a  "circulating" 
nurse  to  bring  in  fresh  supplies  and  take  away 
used  instruments.  At  the  head  of  the  operating 
table  will  be  the  anesthesiologist  and  an  assistant 
(a  resident  physician  studying  anesthesiology); 
they  not  only  administer  the  anesthesia,  but  act 
as  "physiological  bookkeepers"  for  the  operation, 
keeping  track  of  blood  losses,  blood  and  fluids 
administered,  and  so  on.  Last  but  not  least,  there 
will  be  another  resident  and  perhaps  a  techni- 
cian to  man  the  heart-lung  machine. 

A  heart  operation  usually  takes  between  two 
and  a  half  and  four  hours.  An  hour  is  needed 
to  work  down,  layer  by  layer,  through  the  mus- 
cles and  tissues  of  the  chest  to  expose  the  heart; 
the  chest  must  be  dissected  carefully,  in  a  way 
that  will  allow  it  to  function  normally  when  put 
together  again. 

Now  the  sac  around  the  heart  is  opened,  laying 
bare  the  heart  itself.  In  healthy  individuals,  the 
heart  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  fist  and  a 
glistening  pink  in  color.  In  patients  needing 
heart  surgery,  it  is  often  enormous  (I  have  seen 
a  boy  with  a  heart  as  large  as  his  lung)  and  a 
sick  purplish  blue  in  hue. 

The  surgeon  connects  the  heart-lung  machine 
to  veins  from  which  blood  will  be  collected,  and 
the  artery  to  which  the  blood,  refreshed  with 
oxygen,  will  be  returned.  The  surgeon  calls, 
"Pump  on!"  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  its  crew, 
the  heart-lung  machine  whirs  into  life. 

In  a  moment,  the  heart  is  free  of  blood.  It 
continues  to  beat,  to  be  sure,  but  much  less 
strongly.  The  color  is  lighter,  too. 

Let  us  say  the  patient  on  the  table  is  a  child 
with  an  opening  in  the  wrall  between  the  ven- 
tricles. To  expose  it,  the  surgeon  malces  a  long 
incision  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  defect  can 
be  seen  plainly;  it  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  half- 
dollar— much  too  large  simply  to  be  sewn  shut. 
So  the  surgeon  shuts  it  with  a  plug  of  plastic 
sponge  cut  to  shape  and  carefully  stitched  into 
place. 

Then  the  ventricle  is  closed,  the  surgeon  calls 
"Pump  off!",  and  the  heart-lung  machine  is 
disconnected.  The  surgery  within  the  heart  took 
fourteen  minutes— about  par  for  the  repair  of  a 
ventricular  defect.  Only  in  repairing  certain 
complex  defects  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  heart- 
lung  machine  as  long  as  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

What  happens  from  now  on  is  essentially 
anticlimax,  though  each  step  must  be  taken 
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with  deliberate  and  delicate  care.  About  an 
hour  later— literally  as  the  surgeon  ties  off  the 
[asl  stitch  to  close  the  chest  wall— the  patient 
opens  his  eyes.  (Anesthesia  is  kept  light  nowa- 
days; it's  safer  that  way.)  The  anesthesiologist 
gets  the  youngster  (who  is  still  groggy  and  feels 
no  pain)  to  say  a  few  words  to  make  sure  he 
is  all  right. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  youngster 
is  in  the  post-anesthesia  recovery  room,  where 
equipment  and  personnel  specially  trained  in 
dealing  with  post-operative  emergencies  stand 
by  continuously.  Then,  three  days  or  so  in  the 
hands  of  private  nurses  experienced  in  nursing 
heart-surgery  patients.  Finally,  three  to  five 
weeks  later,  he  leaves  the  hospital,  his  future 
immeasurably  brightened  by  a  truly  great  feat 
of  the  healing  arts.  In  all,  some  thirty  or  forty 
highly  skilled  individuals  will  have  had  a  quite 
direct  part  at  some  point  in  the  intricate  process 
of  repairing  his  heart. 

NEW    BLOOD  VESSELS? 

IT  WAS  remarked  earlier  that  heart  sur- 
geons are  now  able  to  repair,  by  one  means 
or  another,  defects  responsible  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  congenital  heart  disease,  and  to  relieve 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  commonest 
consequence  of  rheumatic  heart  disease.  And 
the  horizon  is  widening  constantly. 

For  instance,  instead  of  narrowing  them,  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  often  causes  heart  valves  to 
leak,  i.e.,  to  allow  blood  to  flow  backwards. 
Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
methods  of  patching  up  leaky  valves  or  in  re- 
placing them  altogether  with  plastic  substitutes. 

Another  striking  recent  development  is  "elec- 
tive cardiac  arrest"— stopping  the  heart  alto- 
gether with  drugs  during  repair,  then  starting 
it  again  when  the  mending  job  is  done.  (A 
heart-lung  machine  carries  on  for  the  patient 
meanwhile,  as  in  conventional  open-heart  sur- 
gery.) The  stopped-heart  technique  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  last  spring  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic,  from  England,  where  it  orig- 
inated. Surgeons  are  still  divided  about  its 
merits.  Stopped-heart  surgery  simplifies  some 
operations,  but  perhaps  at  an  added  risk. 

Most  exciting  of  recent  developments,  how- 
ever, is  the  prospect  that  heart  surgery  may 
soon  have  a  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Number  1  heart-killer,  coronary  disease.  Vctu- 
ally,  surgical  techniques  for  treating  coronary 
disease  already  exist.  The  question  is,  do  they 
work?   Specifically,  do  they  work  well  enough 


to  warrant  the  hazards  of  a  major  operation? 

In  coronary  disease,  the  primary  difficult  is 
the  formation  of  fatty  deposits  in  the  coronary 
arteries,  the  vessels  which  supply  the  heart 
muscle  with  blood;  as  a  result,  the  heart  muscle 
is  deprived  of  an  adeqtiate  supply  of  blood.  Dis- 
ability and  death  follow  if  a  large  enough  part 
of  the  heart  muscle  is  deprived  of  blood. 

Logically,  coronary  disease  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  prevention  rather  than  surgery,  and 
much  research  toward  this  end  is  under  way. 
Still,  great  numbers  of  people  already  have  cor- 
onary disease.  They  cannot  be  ignored. 

Surgeons  have  taken  two  approaches  to  the 
treatment  of  coronary  disease.  One  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  new  blood  vessel  system  for  the  heart. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  well-known  talc  opera- 
tion of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Thompson  of  New  York 
Medical  College,  the  several  procedures  of  Dr. 
Claude  S.  Beck  of  Western  Reserve,  and  the 
artery-transplant  operation  of  Dr.  Arthur  Vine- 
berg  of  McGill  University.  The  other  surgical 
approach  to  coronary  disease  is  the  direct  re- 
moval of  coronary-artery  obstructions.  It  was 
accomplished  in  man  for  the  first  time  just  a 
few  months  ago  by  Philadelphia's  Dr.  Bailey, 
who  used  a  reaming-out  technique  conceived  by 
a  young  San  Franciscan,  Dr.  Angelo  May. 

Cardiologists  and  surgeons  alike  have  been 
doubtful  that  the  newT-blood-vessel  operations 
either  add  to  the  heart  muscle's  blood  supply 
or  help  the  patient.  Last  October,  though,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  heard  evidence 
that  some  of  these  operations  do  promote  the 
formation  of  new  blood  vessels  and  have  helped 
carefully  selected  patients,  disabled  by  coronary 
disease,  back  on  their  feet.  "I  won't  say  they 
have  earned  a  place  in  the  treatment  of  coronary 
disease,"  a  distinguished  cardiologist  commented. 
"But  there  may  well  be  something  there  and, 
with  care,  they  seem  safe  enough.  The  time 
has  come  to  try  them  on  more  patients  in  more 
hospitals." 

As  for  the  May-Bailey  operation,  at  the  time  of 
writing  Dr.  Bailey  had  performed  it  on  three 
patients  only.  Three  patients  are  too  few,  and 
the  time  since  operation  has  been  far  too  short 
to  answer  two  key  questions:  do  reamed-out 
coronary  arteries  stay  open,  and  are  patients 
really  helped?  But  Drs.  Bailey  and  May  have 
answered  the  first  question  about  operations 
directly  on  the  coronar)  arteries,  rhey  can  be 
done.  Thus.  Drs.  Bailey  and  have  made  it 
more  probable  than  ever  that  heart  surgeons 
will  some  da)  have  much  to  say  about  coronary 
disease,  too. 
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Stranded  in  Kansas  City 

or;  a  fate  worse  than  Vaudeville 


A  personal  account  of  the  turning  point 
in  the  career  of  the  most  famous — 
and  wittiest — practitioner  of  a  unique 
American  art  form :  The  Strip  Tease. 

MY  SISTER,  June,  was  thirteen  years 
old  when  she  eloped  with  one  of  the  boys 
in  our  vaudeville  act.  I  was  fifteen  and  a  half. 
There  was  no  act  left,  without  June,  until 
Mother  decided,  one  day,  to  pick  up  the  tangled 
threads  of  her  life,  as  she  put  it,  and  organize 
another  company.  The  new  act  was  all  girls. 
(Mother  wasn't  taking  any  more  chances.)  It  was 
named  "Madam  Rose's  Dancing  Daughters." 
Mother  had  called  herself  Madam  Rose  for  many 
years— ever  since  we  headlined  on  the  Orpheum 
Circuit.  There  were  six  girls  in  the  new  act 
besides  me.  Mother  found  them  in  dancing 
sc  hools  and  amateur  contests  in  Seattle,  our  home 
town.  None  of  them  received  a  salary;  Mother 
convinced  their  parents  the  experience  the  girls 
would  receive  would  be  worth  more  than  money. 

The  oldest  girl,  little  Mary,  was  sixteen,  but 
so  tiny  everyone  thought  she  couldn't  be  over 
ten.  Two  ot  the  girls,  Nancy  and  Millie,  were 
sisters.  They  were  comediennes  in  the  act  so 
tliev  didn't  have  to  be  pretty.  Nancy's  blond 
head  sat  on  her  long,  thin  neck  like  a  jonquil. 
Millie  sang  June's  comedy  number  and  did  a 
bustle  dance  with  me.  The  braces  on  her  teeth 
added  to  the  comic  effect.  None  of  the  girls 
could  do  my  sister's  ballad  about  her  little  dog, 
but  Ruby  did  a  contortion  dance  in  place  of  it. 
Contortionists  didn't  have  to  be  pretty,  either. 
Ruby's  neck  was  even  longer  than  Nancy's.  Her 


legs  were  long  too  and  thin,  with  red  chapped 
knees  that  looked  like  candied  apples  on  sticks. 
The  brassiere  part  of  her  costume  was  ruffled  to 
hide  the  two  tiny  swellings  that  embarrassed  her 
when  she  did  the  back  bends. 

Then  there  was  Dorothy  with  her  big  brown 
eyes  and  sweet  little  singing  voice  and  Hazel,  the 
only  one  of  the  girls  with  any  stage  experience. 
Hazel,  who  was  thirteen,  had  appeared  in  six 
dancing-school  recitals.  She  learned  June's  Rus- 
sian toe  tap  dance,  minus  the  more  difficult 
steps,  and  appeared  in  the  walking  doll  number 
and  the  Military  Finale,  where  we  all  did  a  drill 
complete  with  gilded  guns  and  costumes  that 
lighted  up  in  the  dark  spelling  out  the  name  of 
the  act  in  radium  letters  on  our  backs.  I  sang 
"I'm  a  Hard-boiled  Rose"  in  a  striped  skirt  and 
comedy  jacket.  I  had  been  doing  the  same  num- 
ber since  I  was  four  years  old— mainly  because  I 
couldn't  learn  a  new  one. 

Mother  had  been  told,  before  we  left  Seattle, 
that  talking  pictures  were  killing  vaudeville,  but 
she  wouldn't  believe  it.  "They  said  the  same 
thing  about  radio,"  Mother  replied.  "We  weath- 
ered that  storm  and  we'll  weather  the  talkies,  too. 
Nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  flesh." 

In  Yuma,  Arizona,  I  bleached  all  the  girls' 
heads  until  they  were  albino-like  and  we  changed 
the  name  of  the  act  to  "Rose  Louise  and  Her 
Hollywood  Blondes,"  but  with  all  of  that,  and 
Mother's  confidence  and  salesmanship,  she  still 
couldn't  find  bookings.  The  few  places  we  did 
play  only  confirmed  the  fact  that  our  new  act  was 
a  dismal  failure. 

Mother  sat  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  our  hotel 
room  in  Kansas  City  and  counted  the  money 
again.  There  was  eleven  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
left.  She  put  it  back  in  the  shabby  gray  suede 
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money  belt  and  fastened  the  strap  around  her 
waist.  "It's  always  darkest  before  dawn,"  she  said 
cheerfully  to  the  girls  who  watched  her  with 
wide  frightened  eyes.  "You'll  see,"  she  added, 
"God  won't  let  a  little  act  like  ours  lay  off." 

I  he  phone  rang  and  Mother  ran  to  it.  "What 
did  I  tell  yon?"  she  said  triumphantly  as  she 
took  down  the  receiver. 

"Now  here's  the  deal,  Rose,"  the  agent  was 
saying  on  the  phone  in  a  loud  shrill  voice. 
"They  bought  some  act  out  of  Chicago  but 
because  of  the  snow  storm  the  act  can't  make  it. 
It's  for  a  full  week,  right  here  in  the  city,  two 
shows  a  day-" 

"What  is  the  salary?"  Mother  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "1  might  as  well  be  frank 
with  ya,  it's  short  money,  but  you  gotta  look  at  it 
like  this,  two  shows  a  day,  right  here  in  town—" 

"What,"  Mother  repeated,  "is  the  money?" 

"Three  hundred,"  the  agent  said. 

We  had  been  asking  for  five  and  taking  two 
fifty.  Mother  tried  to  keep  the  elation  out  of 
her  voice.  "As  a  personal  favor  to  you,  Sam, 
we'll  take  it." 

"Fine.  Now  write  this  clown,  it's  the  Missouri 
Theater,  Tenth  and  Missouri  Avenue.  Rehearsal 
at  twelve  noon,  sharp.  I'll  meet  you  there  with 
the  contracts." 

Little  Mary  grabbed  up  her  long  underwear 
and  began  pulling  it  on.  "I'm  glad  it  isn't 
another  night  club,"  she  said,  wrapping  the  leg 
of  the  underwear  neatly  around  her  ankle  and 
holding  it  in  place  while  she  unrolled  the  brown 
stocking  over  the  fold.  "I  don't  think  my  parents 
would  like  me  working  in  a  night  club." 

AT  A  quarter  of  twelve  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  theater,  all  except  Hazel,  who 
had  been  sent  on  ahead  in  a  taxi  with  the 
scenery  and  costumes.  We  all  wore  scarves  tied 
twice  around  our  necks  and  fastened  with  safety 
pins.  Under  them,  pinned  to  our  underwear 
we  each  wore  a  small  bag  filled  with  camphor 
cubes,  which  was  Mother's  precaution  against 
pneumonia.  The  dogs  wore  two  sweaters  each. 
It  was  very  cold  and  my  hand,  carrying  the  bag 
with  Porky,  our  performing  pig,  was  almost 
frozen  in  its  mitten.  I  shifted  the  bag  to  my  other 
hand  and  Porky  made  an  angry  oinking  noise. 
His  pink  snout  pressed  close  to  the  air  hole 
looked  like  a  rosebud. 

Dorothy,  carrying  two  of  the  dolls  and  the 
gilded  guns,  ran  up  beside  me.  "Wait  for  me, 
Louise.  I  don't  want  to  walk  alone  on  this  awful 
looking  street." 

I  hadn't  noticed  anything  unusual  until  she 
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mentioned  it,  but  then  I  saw  what  she  meant. 
There  was  something  sinister  about  it.  The  all- 
night  movie  theater  we  were  passing,  for  instance, 
with  the  lurid  pictures  out  front  advertising 
"Pitfalls  of  Passion." 

We  passed  a  barber  shop  with  a  sign  in  the 
window  reading:  "Tattooing  Artfully  Done." 
Samples  of  the  artist's  work  decorated  the  sign. 
One  was  of  a  woman  clinging  to  a  rock  with 
MOTHER  written  under  it,  the  other,  a  dagger 
being  thrust  through  the  skin  of  an  arm. 

Nancy  let  out  a  whoop.  "There  it  is,  there's 
the  theater!"  she  yelled. 

Next  door  to  a  hotel  advertising  beds  for  fifty 
cents  was  the  Missouri  Theater.  In  electric 
lights  was  the  word  BURLESQUE.  Mother 
closed  her  eyes,  then  opened  them,  as  though  in 
that  time  the  sight  ahead  might  have  been 
altered.  A  canvas  banner  hanging  from  the 
marquee  read: 

40  girls  40 
Burlesque  As  You  Like  It 
40  Girls  40 

"Burlesque,"  Mother  gasped.  "Sam  wouldn't 
dare  do  a  thing  like  this  to  us." 

She  advanced  on  the  theater,  a  steely  glint  in 
her  eyes.  Stopping  at  the  stage-entrance  alley 
she  gave  Millie  the  dogs'  leashes.  "Wait  here." 
she  said,  "and  stay  close  together.  I'm  going  in 
to  get  Hazel."  She  made  it  sound  as  though  she 
was  about  to  rescue  Hazel  from  a  bin  ning  build- 
ing, but  I  knew  exactly  how  she  felt.  Vaudeville 
performers  looked  down  on  Burlesque.  For  an 
act  to  play  such  a  theater  was  professional  sui- 
cide. Mother  took  a  deep  In  oath  before  she 
opened  l  he  stage  door  and  strode  purposefully 
through  it. 
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While  we  waited,  the  girls  and  I  watched 
a  man  on  a  ladder  adjust  an  electric  fan  under 
the  marquee  of  the  theater.  He  was  aiming  the 
breeze  from  it  down  on  a  larger-than-life-sized 
photograph  of  a  blond  woman  who  wore  nothing 
but  a  triangle  patch  where  she  should  have  worn 
panties  and  two  smaller  patches  for  a  brassiere. 
Another  man  was  nailing  black  silk  tassels  to  the 
brassiere  part  of  the  photograph.  As  he  stepped 
aside  the  breeze  from  the  fan  picked  up  the 
tassels  and  made  them  spin  like  windmills. 

The  girls  and  I  inched  closer  to  the  lobby  so 
we  could  see  more.  The  animated  picture  of  the 
blonde  had  silver  flittered  letters  nailed  around 
the  head,  and  above  it  in  flittered  letters  that 
sparkled  like  rhinestones,  was  her  billing:  Tessie, 
the  Tassel  Twirler. 

Inside  the  lobby  there  were  other  life-sized 
photographs.  The  women  in  them  were  all  half- 
naked;  each  of  them  peeked  out  from  behind 
something  such  as  a  parasol,  a  fur  muff,  or  a 
balloon.  Millie,  her  eyes  like  saucers,  nudged  me. 

"Look  at  that!"  she  said  pointing  to  an  easel 
that  lead  "Wine,  Women  and  Song.  Beauty! 
Form!  Shimmy!"  At  the  bottom  of  a  long  list  of 
names  was  "Rose  Louise  and  her  Hollywood 
Blondes." 

"We're  not  even  headlining,"  Millie  whis- 
pered. "Wait'll  Madam  Rose  sees  that." 

We  scooted  back  to  where  Mother  had  told 
us  to  wait,  and  just  in  time,  too.  Mother,  hold- 
ing Hazel  by  the  arm,  was  marching  up  the  stage 
alley.  At  the  same  moment  a  taxi  stopped  at 
the  curb  and  Sam,  the  agent,  got  out. 

"Did  ya  bring  the  pictures  for  the  lobby?"  he 
asked. 

"Pictures?"  Mother  said,  glaring  at  him.  "Do 
you  think  for  one  minute  I'd  let  these  innocent 
little  girls  play  this  filthy  dive?" 

"Dive?"  Sam  repeated.  "This  happens  to  be 
one  a  the  cream  de  la  cream  houses  on  the 
whole  Burlesque  wheel.  Plenty  of  acts'ed  give 
their  eye  teeth  to  play  this  theater." 

"Not  our  little  act!"  Mother  said.  "Come 
along  girls,  we're  going  back  to  the  hotel!" 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  the  agent  said.  "I 
okayed  this  deal.  You  walk  out  on  me  and  I'll 
blacklist  you  in  every  theater  in  Kansas  City-" 

Little  Mary  began  to  cry.  "What  are  we  going 
to  do,  Madam  Rose?"  she  Availed.  "Where  can 
we  go?  We're  stranded!" 

The  word  stranded  was  all  the  other  girls 
needed.  They  weren't  sure  what  it  meant, 
neither  was  little  Mary,  but  it  had  a  terrifying 
ring  to  it.  Nancy's  face  screwed  up,  then  she 
began  to  blubber  and  they  all  started.  The 


agent,  his  polo  coat  flying  behind  him,  ran  from 
one  girl  to  another  pleading  with  them  to  be 
quiet.  "Not  in  front  a  the  theater,"  he  begged. 
"If  you  gotta  bawl,  for  crissake  bawl  inside,  we 
got  trouble  enough  with  the  cops.  Let's  go  in- 
side, Rose,  and  talk  it  over." 

Mother  pulled  her  arm  away  from  his  hand. 
"I'd  rather  starve  first!" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't,"  I  said,  and  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  startled  me.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  had  contradicted  Mother.  "I  mean  it," 
I  said.  "I'm  tired  of  starving  to  death.  That's 
all  we've  been  doing  for  years— even  before  June 
left  us—" 

Mother  caught  her  breath  in  a  tight  gasp,  and 
I  was  afraid  for  a  moment  she  was  going  to  have 
an  asthma  attack. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying,"  she 
cried.  "Something  will  turn  up.  It  always  has 
and  it  always  will." 

"Nothing  better  is  ever  going  to  turn  up  for 
us,  Mother.  There's  no  place  left  for  us  to  work 
any  more."  I  picked  up  Porky's  bag  and  walked 
toward  the  stage  entrance.  "We'll  play  the 
date,"  I  told  the  agent.  "We  need  the  money." 

As  I  walked  down  the  alley  I  knew  Mother 
and  the  girls  were  following  me  because  I  heard 
Mother  sobbing. 

THERE  was  a  star  on  the  door,  but  even 
so  it  was  the  dirtiest  dressing-room  I  had 
ever  seen.  Mother  wrinkled  up  her  nose  at  the 
stale,  sour  odor.  I  hesitated  in  the  doorway, 
"The  doorman  told  us  to  take  one  of  the  empty 
rooms,"  I  said. 

For  an  answer  Mother  moved  a  few  of  the 
sweat-stained,  sleazy  costumes  to  make  room  on 
the  hooks  for  ours.  I  took  Porky  out  of  his  bag 
and  tied  him  to  a  pipe  under  the  sink,  along 
with  the  dogs.  Ruby,  surveying  the  littered 
make-up  shelf,  picked  up  a  glittering  patch  of 
rhinestones  and  held  it  to  her  thin  neck. 

"It's  kind  a  big  for  a  necklace,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Put  that  down!"  Mother  commanded.  "Don't 
touch  anything  in  this  room  that  doesn't  belong 
to  you.  You  don't  know  what  you  might  catch!" 

A  blond  woman  wearing  a  black  satin  dress 
stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  her  hands  on  her 
big  soft-looking  hips.  "Of  all  the  gawddamn 
nerve,"  she  said.  "The  only  thing  you'll  catch 
around  here  is  a  swift  kick  in  the  butt  if  you 
don't  leave  my  stuff  alone!" 

She  was  fatter  and  older  looking  than  in  her 
picture,  but  I  knew  this  was  Tessie,  the  tassel 
twirler. 
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"Hey,  you  with  the  neck,"  she  said  to  Ruby. 
"I  just  paid  six  bucks  for  that  G  string.  It's  no 
play  toy.  Put  it  down." 

Ruby  was  too  i lightened  to  move.  The  woman 
strode  into  the  room  and  snatched  the  glittering 
thing  from  Ruby's  hands.  "Who  told  you  to 
come  busting  in  here  like  it  was  a  public  bath 
house?" 

"The  door  was  open,"  I  said.  "We've  always 
had  the  star  dressing  room  and  I  assumed  we'd 
have—" 

"Oh,  you  did,  huh?  Well,  you  can  just  assume 
yourselves  to  hell  out." 

"We'll  see  who  gets  out,"  Mother  said.  "Girls, 
unpack  the  make-up!" 

The  blonde's  anger  left  her  like  the  air  sput- 
tering out  of  a  busted  balloon.  She  flopped  onto 
a  chair  and  let  her  head  hang  down  between  her 
legs.  "Ohmigawd,"  she  moaned,  "what  a  hang- 
over I  got.  I  love  my  drinks,  but  they  sure 
don't  love  me.  .  .  .  Why  I  slop  up  all  that  gawd- 
damn  beer  when  I  know  I  got  a  rehearsal  the 
next  day  I  dunno." 

Mother  picked  up  the  music  case.  "Stand  by 
for  rehearsal,"  she  said;  then  with  a  slight  curl 
to  her  lips,  she  added,  "and  no  talking  to 
strangers." 

The  blonde  gazed  up  at  her  sadly  and  belched. 
"I  wanta  apologize,"  she  said  when  the  belch  was 
over.  "I  didn't  mean  to  chew  your  heads  off  like 
I  did— it's  just  that  I  got  this  lousy  hangover- 
then  to  find  a  troupe  a  acrobats  sprawled  all  over 
my  room—" 

"We  aren't  acrobats,"  Mother  said  wither- 
ingly.  "We  happen  to  be  a  vaudeville  act.  We 
were  booked  into  this  theater  by  mistake." 

"Weren't  we  all!"  the  blonde  exclaimed;  then 
she  belched  again. 

A  voice  called  out  in  the  hallway,  "Everybody 
on  stage  for  the  opening  number.  Step  on  it. 
We're  late  gettin'  started." 

The  hallway  began  filling  up  with  chorus 
girls  wearing  red  satin  brassieres  and  abbreviated 
pants  to  match.  The  pants  were  open  at  the 
sides  and  held  together  with  pink  elastic  straps 
that  cut  into  the  flesh,  making  their  hips  look 
corrugated.  Long  red  satin  tails  were  attached 
to  the  backs  of  the  pants.  The  girls'  hair  was 
tucked  up  under  red  satin  skull  caps  with  tiny 
horns  at  the  ears.  Each  girl  carried  a  spear  and, 
as  they  ran  chattering  and  complaining  toward 
the  stage,  they  poked  one  another  playfully  with 
the  pointed  ends. 

In  a  moment  the  orchestra  played  the  intro- 
duction to  "Lucky  Little  Devil"  and  the  chorus 
girls  pranced  lackadaisically  on  stage  singing  the 
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lyrics  of  the  song  in  several  different  keys.  The 
stage  hands  yelled  even  louder  than  the  chorus 
girls  as  they  gave  instructions  to  one  another: 
"Let  that  tab  in  a  few  inches— okay,  now  tie  it 
off  and  bring  in  the  front  traveler— not  so  fast- 
give  the  broads  a  chance  to  finish  the  number—" 

"Is  it  always  this  exciting  on  opening  days?" 
Nancy  bubbled.  "I  love  all  the  noise  and  the 
people  running  around—" 

Tessie  didn't  answer  her.  She  had  spotted 
Porky  who  woke  up  from  his  nap  in  a  bad 
humor.  He  pulled  on  his  leash  and  squealed  in 
fury,  kicking  out  with  his  hooves  at  Nancy,  who 
tried  to  quiet  him.  "He's  hungry,"  Nancy  ex- 
plained. The  dogs  began  barking,  and  she  raised 
her  voice  above  the  din,  "We  use  him  in  the 
act." 

"Gawd  help  us,"  the  blonde  said,  "and  they 
wonder  what  happened  to  vaudeville." 

Then  we  heard  our  music  and  Mother's  voice 
as  she  gave  the  orchestra  leader  our  cues.  1  tugged 
at  my  long  brown  stockings  and  walked  down 
the  hallway  to  the  stage.  The  girls,  staying  close 
together,  followed  me.  The  stage  hands  watched 
us  as  we  took  our  places  for  the  rehearsal  of 
our  opening  number. 

"This  is  supposed  to  keep  the  cops  out?"  one 
of  them  remarked. 

"Yeah,"  another  one  said.  "Next  week  'East 
Lynne.'  " 

TH  E  agent  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
gloomy  theater  with  another  man  who 
looked  just  like  him.  "You  won't  recognize  'em 
when  they  get  their  make-up  on,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "The  costumes  and  lights  help  a  lot,  too, 
ya  know." 

"I  hope  so,"  the  other  man  said  grimly. 
The  orchestra  leader  pounded  out  our  music 
on  the  piano  and  the  girls  and  1  tried  to  pre- 
tend we  couldn't  hear  the  men  as  we  went 
through  our  act. 

"That  big  one,"  the  man  said,  "can  she  talk?'' 
"Sure,  talks  great,"  Sam  replied.  "Why?  You 
wanna  use  her?" 

"Maybe.  I  dunno  yet.  Think  she  could  handle 
the  'I  elusion'  s<  ene?" 

"Sure,"  Sam  said  expansively.  "They  don't 
look  like  much  but  they  all  got  a  load  a  talent.'' 
"Hey  you,"  the  man  yelled  suddenl)  and 
loudly.  "You,  the  big  one  on  the  end."  The 
mush  stopped  and  the  girls  and  I  looked  at 
one  another.  Little  Mar)  was  on  one  end  of 
the   line.    I   was  on  the  other. 

"Do  you  mean  me?"  I  asked,  my  voice  going 
funny  on  the  hist  word. 
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"Yeah.  Lilt  up  your  skirts  and  lemme  see 
you  i  legs." 

"Her  what?"  Mother  screamed  from  the  wings. 

"It's  nothing,  Rose,"  Sam  yelled  reassuringly. 
"This  is  Herbie  Michaels,  the  boss.  He  just 
wants  to  see  if  she's  bowlegged  or  something—" 

"Rose  Louise  is  not  showing  her  legs  and  that's 
final!"  Mother  said  firmly,  striding  on  stage. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  Sam  muttered,  waving 
her  off  into  the  wings.  He  turned  to  Herbie 
Michaels.  "You  can  take  my  personal  word  for 
it.  The  legs  are  okay." 

The  stage  hands  were  moving  a  big  pink 
satin-lined  sea  shell  on  stage  behind  us. 

"Speed  it  up,  will  ya?"  Sam  yelled  up  to  me. 
Mother  ran  out  on  stage  with  the  guns  and 
hurriedly  shoved  them  at  us,  then  called  out 
the  directions  from  the  wings  as  we  went  through 
the  gun  drill  and  into  our  Finale  dance. 

Before  we  could  get  off  stage  the  chorus  girls 
were  dancing  on,  dressed  as  sea  sprites.  "Where's 
Gladys?"  someone  yelled,  and  a  girl  with  brassy 
red  hair,  wearing  a  flowered  print  robe,  scurried 
across  the  stage,  sat  herself  in  the  sea  shell,  took 
her  knitting  out  of  a  bag  and  began  to  count 
off  the  stitches.  "Knit  two,  purl  two,  knit  two—" 

"Isn't  it  exciting?"  Nancy  whispered.  "This  is 
what  I  always  dreamed  show  business  would 
be  like." 

It  wasn't  like  any  show  business  I'd  ever 
known,  but  I  had  to  admit  it  was  exciting.  I 
glanced  back  at  the  undersea  ballet  number  and 
turned  my  head  away  quickly.  Gladys  had 
dropped  her  knitting  and  was  standing  up  in 
the  sea  shell  with  nothing  on  but  a  string  of 
big  fake  pearls. 

The  girls  and  I  walked,  close  together,  back 
to  the  dressing  room.  "I'm  not  going  to  write 
home  about  this,"  Millie  said  thoughtfully. 
"Mom  isn't  professional  enough  to  understand." 

In  our  dressing  room  we  took  off  our  street 
clothes  and  hung  them  on  the  hooks  we  had 
cleared  for  ourselves.  We  were  busily  passing 
the  community  powder  puff  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door. 

"Don't  come  in,"  we  screamed  in  a  chorus, 
"we're  not  dressed." 

The  door  Hew  open  and  Herbie  Michaels 
stood  there  with  a  man  in  a  funny  sailor  suit. 
The  girls  and  I  grabbed  for  make-up  towels, 
kimonos,  anything  at  all  to  cover  our  long  under- 
wear, but  the  men  didn't  appear  to  be  looking 
at  us. 

"We  want  ya  to  be  happy  here,  Joe,"  Herbie 
was  saying  to  the  man  in  the  sailor  suit.  "We 
just  done  the  'Dirty  Restaurant'  or  you  could 
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do  that,  but  if  you  wanna  do  the  'Illusion'  scene, 
okay,  we  got  a  fine  talking  woman  to  play  it 
with  ya.  She's  that  big  one  over  there." 

They  both  looked  at  me  and  I  tried  to  shrink 
so  the  make-up  towel  would  cover  me. 

"Will  she  do?"  Herbie  Michaels  asked. 

"Who's  got  a  choice?"  the  man  in  the  sailor 
suit  replied. 

"Get  hold  a  hula  skirt,"  Herbie  Michaels 
threw  over  his  shoulder  at  me  as  he  left.  The 
man  he  called  Joe  sat  down  in  Tessie's  chair 
and  bent  his  rubber  cigar  back  and  forth. 

"Ever  done  the  'Illusion'  scene  before?"  he 
asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  it  don't  matter,"  he  replied.  "I  do  a 
rehash  on  it,  anyway.  I  don't  use  none  of  that 
Tondelayo  dialogue,  I  go  right  inta  the  switch 
on  the  Joe  the  bartender  bit  only  I  use  a  ukulele 
instead  of  a  bull  fiddle.  And  after  the  yok  yok 
with  Stinky,  the  second  banana,  the  lights  come 
up  and  you're  lying  stage  left  in  front  of  a  grass 
hut.  I  give  you  a  skull,  then  a  slow  triple,  and 
you  get  up  and  start  giving  me  the  business. 
You  do  about  four  bars  a  bumps  and  grinds 
while  I  chew  a  hunk  outta  the  grass  hut,  then 
you  throw  me  your  lines,  'I'm  no  illusion,'  you 
say.  'I'm  real— here,  take  my  hand— touch  me, 
feel  me.'  " 

"I'm  no  illusion,"  I  repeated  slowly.  "I'm  real, 
here,  take  my  hand,  touch  me,  feel  me." 

"Great,"  the  comic  said,  "you  got  it  already. 
You  scram  on  the  blackout  and  I  finish  the 
scene  with  Stinky." 

"What  finish?"  I  asked  faintly. 

"Him  and  me  clinching— the  old  tried  and 
true.  Is  it  clear?"  Then  without  waiting  for  my 
answer,  he  walked  out  of  the  room  and  left 
me  standing  there  behind  the  make-up  towel, 
confused  and  bewildered. 

MOTHER  was  delighted  when  I  told 
her  about  the  scene  but  Tessie  wasn't. 
"It  detracts  from  your  prestige,"  she  said.  "Look 
at  me,  for  instance.  I  do  only  two  numbers.  One 
in  the  first  half  a  the  show,  the  other  in  the 
second.  In  Burlesque,  you  gotta  leave  'em  hungry 
for  more.  You  don't  dump  the  whole  roast  on 
the  platter." 

She  didn't  approve  of  the  hula  skirt,  either.  I 
had  it  hooked  on  around  my  waist,  and  she 
pulled  it  down  low  on  my  hips.  I  tugged  it  back 
up  again.  "I  couldn't  wear  it  down  there,"  I 
said.  "My  navel  shows." 

"I'll  fix  that,"  Tessie  said.  Rummaging 
through  the  mess  on  the  cluttered  make-up 
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shelf,  she  found  a  red  pear-shaped  jewel  and 
putting  a  bit  of  glue  on  the  back,  she  stuck  the 
bauble  on  my  stomach.  "There,"  she  said,  "how's 
that?" 

It  looked  silly,  but  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  and  I  had  to  admit  the  skirt  was  better 
around  my  hips;  it  didn't  make  me  look  so  fat 
that  way. 

"I  like  a  covered  navel,"  Tessie  said.  "It's  more 
classy."  Then  she  looked  down  at  my  patent 
leather  dancing  shoes.  "You  can't  wear  those. 
They  make  you  look  like  a  rube  comic.  Here- 
put  these  on."  She  fished  a  pair  of  gold  high- 
heeled  sandals  out  of  the  litter  under  the 
make-up  shelf  and  tossed  them  to  me. 

I'd  had  on  high  heels  only  once  before.  I  had 
the  same  feeling  now  as  I  had  then,  as  though 
I  were  going  to  fall  flat  on  my  face. 

"You  oughtta  see  how  much  better  ya  look," 
Tessie  said  approvingly.  "For  a  kid,  you  got  a 
lot  of  sex  in  your  walk." 

Mother  came  hurrying  into  the  room.  "Hurry, 
dear,"  she  said.  "The  Illusion  scene  is  next.  My, 
how  nice  you  look." 

Then  she  looked  at  me  more  closely.  "Pull 
up  that  skirt!"  she  commanded.  I  ran  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  hallway.  "Louise!  You 
come  back  here  and  take  off  those  ridiculous 
shoes  and  pull  up  that  hula  skirt!" 

I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  toward  the  stage.  Then 
I  heard  Tessie  calling  Mother,  and  they  were 
both  behind  me.  I  stood  in  the  wings,  nervously 
waiting  for  my  cue.  Mother  was  right  and  I 
knew  it.  The  shabby  gold  shoes  were  silly.  The 
red  stone  glittering  in  my  navel  was  vulgar  and 
ugly.  The  lights  suddenly  blacked  out.  That 
was  my  cue  but  I  couldn't  move. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  I  cried.  "I  can't  go  on!" 

"The  hell  you  can't,"  Tessie  said,  giving  me 
a  shove.  "There  ain't  anything  you  can't  do. 
You  got  the  world  on  a  string,  kid,  and  don't 
you  forget  it." 

Peeking  around  the  side  of  the  grass  hut  I 
could  see  Joe  and  Stinky  lying  on  the  mat.  "Six 
long  months  on  this  God-forsaken  island,"  Joe 
was  saying.  "Six  months  and  not  a  human  being 
in  sight!" 

"What  am  I,"  Stinky  mumbled,  "chopped 
liver?" 

"There  you  are  my  beautiful  darling,"  Joe 
cried  throwing  his  arms  around  Stinky.  "I  wanna 
go  home!"  Stinky  yelled,  trying  to  pull  away 
from  him. 

"Come  to  my  arms,"  Joe  said.  "I've  always 
loved  you.  I  adore  you.  I  dream  of  you  by  night 
and  think  of  you  by  day— I  can't  get  you  out  of 
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Anything  but  That! 

ON  E  final  word.  It  is  not  enough  to  offer 
psychic  rewards  in  an  advertisement. 
The  product  must  "deliver."  To  buy  a 
beverage  advertised  as  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing and  to  discover  that  it  tastes  and 
acts  like  Epsom  salts  discourages  further 
purchases.  Effective  advertising  has  to 
be  true  in  its  appeals— true  in  the  sense 
that  the  product  gives  the  purchaser  the 
rewards  he  has  been  led  to  expect.  This 
is  essential,  even  if  it  means  changing 
the  product. 

—Mark  Abrams,  "Advertising:  How  to 
Attract  the  Consumer,"  The  Listener, 
December  20.  1956. 


my  mind.  Your  eyes  are  like  burning  pools,  your 
lips  are  like  rubies,  your  teeth  like  pearls— are 
you  following  me?" 

"Following  you  Hell,"  Stinky  chortled,  "I'm 
way  ahead  of  you." 

"Kiss  me,  my  darling—" 

The  lights  blacked  out  and  Stinky  passed  me 
in  the  darkness.  "You're  on,"  he  whispered,  and 
I  found  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  hut  before 
the  lights  came  up. 

"You  are  real!"  Joe  cried  as  he  saw  me. 
"You're  not  an  illusion—" 

"Louise!"  Mother  whispered  from  the  wings. 
"Hold  in  your  stomach!" 

I  took  a  deep  breath,  "I'm  real,"  I  said.  "I'm 
no  illusion— here,  take  my  hand,  touch  me— feel 
me—" 

Tessie  greeted  me  as  I  stumbled  into  the  wings 
on  the  blackout.  "There,  that  wasn't  so  tough, 
was  it?" 

I  looked  back  at  the  comics  who  were  doing 
what  I  presumed  was  the  tried  and  true.  "He 
said  he  was  going  to  give  me  a  skull,"  I  mur- 
mured. I  guess  he  forgot." 

Tessie  roared  with  laughter.  "A  skull's  a  take," 
she  said.  Then  seeing  the  question  in  my  eyes, 
she  added,  "He  gives  you  a  slow  look,  then  he 
looks  away,  and  looks  back  again— that's  a  take, 
a  skull,  see?" 

Back  in  the  dressing  room,  the  girls  were 
already  dressed  in  their  opening  number  cos- 
tunics. 
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"Take  that  thing  out  of  your  navel,"  Mother 
said,  "before  you  get  an  infection." 

I  picked  out  the  red  bauble  and  laid  it  on 
Tessie's  place  on  the  make-up  shelf,  then  I  put 
on  the  cretonne  pinafore  and  my  hair  bow 
and  snatched  up  my  walking  doll. 

Mother,  leading  the  way,  escorted  us  on  stage. 

Flossie  the  ingenue  was  finishing  her  song,  "I'm 
Looking  at  the  World  Through  Rose-colored 
Glasses,"  and  at  the  end  of  each  phrase,  she 
crinkled  her  newspaper  costume  provocatively. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  connection  between 
the  song  and  the  costume  but  from  the  occa- 
sional hoots  of  approval  from  the  audience,  I 
knew  they  liked  her.  I  squeezed  closer  to  the 
wings  so  1  could  see  better. 

I  had  seen  the  runway  at  rehearsal  and  won- 
dered what  it  was  used  for.  Now,  as  Flossie 
stepped  daintily  onto  it,  I  knew.  It  was  a  nar- 
row strip,  with  a  frosted  glass  floor,  extending 
out  into  the  audience  over  the  heads  of  the 
men  who  sat  alongside  it.  As  Flossie  wiggled 
the  newspaper  costume  at  a  baldheaded  man, 
lights  came  on  under  the  glass  floor  and  made 
her  bluish  legs  take  on  a  rosy  glow.  She  tore 
off  a  strip  of  the  newspaper  and  tickled  the  man 
with  it,  then  with  a  little  cry  of  girlish  abandon 
she  darted  toward  the  wings.  Just  before  she 
exited,  she  tore  off  a  larger  piece  of  the  news- 
paper and  her  whole  backside  was  bare— all  but 
the  pink  net  pants  which  hardly  showed  at  all. 
There  was  a  bit  of  scattered  applause  and  a  lot 
of  hooting  and  hollering  from  the  audience. 

The  orchestra  played  "Whispering"  and  Flos- 
sie came  out  again,  tearing  at  the  newspaper, 
this  time  in  a  slower  tempo.  As  she  tore  off  the 
strips,  she  rolled  them  into  balls  and  threw  them 
into  the  audience.  She  danced  out  onto  the  run- 
way and  asked  a  man  in  the  audience  to  help  her. 
"Would  ya,  Daddy?"  she  asked  in  a  baby  voice. 
The  man  struggled  to  his  feet  holding  his  over- 
coat with  one  arm.  He  winked  at  the  men 
sitting  beside  him  and  hauled  off  and  slapped 
Flossie  on  her  net-covered  bottom.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  pleased  with  himself  as  he  sat  down. 
Flossie,  squealing  like  Porky  the  time  he  got 
his  tail  stuck  in  the  door,  limped  off  the  run- 
way. Just  as  she  reached  the  wings,  she  tore 
off  the  last  bit  of  newspaper  covering  her  front, 
and  rolling  it  into  a  ball  held  up  her  arms  to 
cover  herself.  The  audience  yelled,  "Take  it 
off!"  and  Flossie  obligingly  revealed  her  breasts 
that  were  cupped  in  soiled  flesh-colored  net  like 
two  used  tea  bags. 

Someone  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  I 
jumped  a  foot.  "You're  on  after  the  next  scene," 
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the  man  said.  It  was  Herbie  Michaels  and  he 
was  smiling  at  me.  "You  looked  great  in  the 
scene,"  he  said. 

The  orchestra  played  the  introduction  of  the 
"Doll  Dance."  There  was  a  surprised  silence 
from  the  audience  as  the  girls  and  I  walked 
our  dolls  on  stage  in  time  to  the  music. 

Mother,  in  the  wings,  whispered,  "Count  four, 
Louise;  then  start."  I  counted  to  myself,  then 
made  the  doll  kick  out  a  chubby  leg. 

The  piano  player  had  a  container  of  beer  be- 
side him.  He  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  took  a 
swig  as  he  played  our  music  with  one  hand. 
The  girls  and  I  walked  the  dolls  through  the 
routine.  "Forte  on  the  last  eight  bars,"  Mother 
hissed  and  the  music  swelled  as  we  walked  the 
dolls  off  the  stage. 

Then  I  was  on  in  my  "tough"  number.  "I  will 
now  sing  a  little  number  entitled  'When  your 
hand  itches  you're  going  to  get  something— when 
your  head  itches  you  got  it'— I'm  a  Hard-boiled 
Rose—" 

.Matches  flared  up  here  and  there  in  the  dark- 
ness and  I  realized  the  men  were  lighting  cig- 
arettes. The  smoke  threw  a  glow  around  the 
spotlight.  My  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
haze  and  I  could  make  out  the  figures  of  the 
men  in  the  front  row.  They  sat  slouched  way 
down  in  their  seats,  their  feet  up  on  the  orches- 
tra railing.  Their  faces  were  expressionless  as 
they  looked  up  at  me.  But  there  were  a  few 
laughs  from  the  balcony.  At  the  end  of  my 
number  there  was  a  bit  of  applause.  Not  the 
kind  of  applause  Flossie  received,  but  enough 
anyway. 

When  the  Finale  was  over  Mother  helped  us 
hang  up  our  costumes.  "The  orchestra  just  about 
butchered  our  music,"  she  said,  "but  all  in  all, 
I  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  opening  show." 

Sam  and  Herbie  Michaels  agreed  with 
Mother.  Before  the  night  performance,  we  had 
signed  to  stay  on  for  another  week.  I  was  to 
have  a  new  hula  skirt  with  a  higher  waist  band 
on  it,  and  the  following  week,  if  the  scenes  Avere 
ladylike  and  met  with  Mother's  approval,  I 
was  to  appear  in  several  of  them. 

As  Mother  said,  it  all  came  under  the  heading 
of  experience. 

"A  lot  of  big  stars  played  Burlesque,"  she 
said.  "There  isn't  a  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  can't— at  least  until  vaudeville  comes  back." 

[Next  month  Miss  Lee  tells  about  the  intrigue, 
the  accidents,  and  peculiar  kind  of  artistry  which 
finally  made  her  a  star  in  a  now-vanished  realm 
of  the  theatrical  world.] 


Benjamin  Muse 

When  and  How 
the  Sontl i 
will  Integrate 

A  former  \  irginia  legislator  with  long 
and  honorable  experience  in  race  relation- 
forecasts  what  is  actually  possible  .  .  . 

and  what  both  sides  can  do 
io  calm  down  the  Soutb's  rattled  nerves. 

I A  M  one  of  those  Southerners  who  rejoiced 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  declaring  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  unconstitutional. 

I  wished  that  Steve  Lewis  had  lived  to  see  it, 
but  Steve  died  three  years  too  soon.  Dr.  Stephen 
J.  Lewis  was  a  Xegro  dentist  in  our  village  of 
Manassas,  Virginia,  whose  editorship  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  [Xegro]  Xational  Dental  Associa- 
tion had  won  for  him  wide  respect  among  leaders 
of  his  own  race  and  among  dentists  of  both  races. 
I  am  in  the  printing  business;  we  printed  his 
magazine. 

A  majority  of  the  patients  who  visited  this 
excellent  dentist  were  white— a  phenomenon 
which  few  in  this  Southern  community  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  with  their  notions  about 
Xegro  inferiority.  Dr.  Lewis  could  not  drink  a 
Coke  at  the  drug-store  soda  fountain.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  eat  at  any  public  eating 
place  in  town. 

Unlike  many  Xegro  intellectuals  in  the  South. 
Lewis  tried  to  play  a  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
often  talked  politics  with  mildly  condescending 
white  citizens  on  the  street  corner.  He  accepted 
the  humiliation  of  sitting  on  the  Jim  Crow 
bench  in  order  to  attend  meetings  at  the  court- 


house:  not  infrequentlv  he  arose  to  make  a  well- 
considered  point  on  a  highway  problem  or  a 
bond-issue  proposal. 

He  was  a  proud  man  at  heart.  Steve  did  not 
enjoy  cringing.  Most  of  the  townspeople  casually 
assumed  that  "Old  Doc  Lewis"  was  contented 
with  his  lot.  But,  in  spite  of  much  insistence 
that  "we  know  our  Xesroes,"  few  Southern  white 
men  reallv  know  the  contemporary  Xegro  Amer- 
ican. I  knew  how  Lewis  suffered.  I  knew  how 
he  dreamed  of  a  Promised  Land  of  human 
dignity.  Hardly  a  week  passed  that  he  did  not 
drop  into  my  office  to  discuss  the  progress  of  race 
tolerance  in  the  nation,  elated  at  some  encourag- 
ing incident  or  saddened  by  a  setback. 

In  his  final  illness  the  fact  that  I,  a  white  man, 
should  have  shown  him  the  attention  of  a  friend 
touched  him  deeply. 

"I'll  not  live  to  see  it,"  he  said  in  his  last 
words  to  me,  "but  it's  coming.  It's  coming 
—the  day  when  we'll  all  be  just  people." 

How  much  closer  have  we  come  to  being  "just 
people"  since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision i 
Whatever  the  impact  of  that  pronouncement 
upon  the  long  future— and  I  feel  that  there  is 
reason  for  confidence  in  those  terms— at  the 
present  stage  we  are  more  race-conscious  than 
before. 

Before  May  17,  1954,  we  were  people  and 
Xegroes.  The  distinction  lingers  in  our  termi- 
nology. We  sav,  "American  Xegro,"  not  "Xegro 
American."  I  have  never  heard  the  expression. 
"Xegro  Southerner."  used.  A  "Southerner"  is 
emphatically  a  white  person. 

Often  have  I  heard  a  state  legislator  half  or 
more  of  whose  constituents  are  Xegroes  sav  "mv 
people"  this  or  "my  people"  that,  or,  "My  people 
will  never  stand  for  integration."  His  "people," 
of  course,  are  only  the  white  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

Xow  in  1957  we  are  all  people.  That,  indeed, 
has  happened.  But  we  are  not  just  people. 
We  are  suddenly  two  different  groups  of  peo- 
ple, separated  by  distrust,  fear,  and  some  de- 
gree of  rivalry.  The  discovery  that  our  colored 
neighbors  are  members  of  the  human  race  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States— which  was  the 
essence  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision— came  to 
many  with  an  infuriating  shock. 

Many  of  us  have  begun  to  realize  also  for  the 
first  time  that  Xegroes  in  the  whole  nation  are 
spending  sixteen  billion  dollars  a  year.  White 
Southerners  are  learning  with  some  chagrin  that 
Xegro  patronage  means  something  to  bus  com- 
panies, to  food  and  soft  drink  distributors,  and 
to  business  in  general.   They  are  finding  that 
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some  Negroes  are  pretty  smart,  even  brilliant, 
and  that  Negro  lawyers  are  able  and  tough. 

These  discoveries  have  not  brought  increased 
tolerance  and  good  will,  not  as  yet,  but  the  con- 
trary. White  Southerners  are  now  going  through 
a  painful,  not  to  say  angry,  reappraisal  of  the 
Negro  race. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  handed 
down  on  May  17,  1954,  public-school  segregation 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  a  vast  area— covering 
most  of  ten  states  of  the  twenty-one  in  which  it 
was  previously  required  or  permitted.  The 
segregation  stigma  has  been  lifted  from  approxi- 
mately 350,000  Negro  children. 

Although  the  change  has  taken  place  mainly 
in  border-state  school  districts  of  small  Negro 
population,  major  desegregation  operations  were 
(  ii  t  ied  out  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  and  Louisville.  Out  of  the  study  of  the 
experiences  of  these  localities  and  the  desegre- 
gation techniques  developed,  a  valuable  file  is 
accumulating  to  help  other  localities  taking  the 
desegregation  plunge.  Situations  vary  radically, 
however,  and  methods  followed  in  one  city  often 
are  not  applicable  in  another.  No  Southern 
school  board,  for  instance,  could  rely  upon  such 
community  backing  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  where 
the  Metropolitan  Church  Federation  set  aside  a 
Sunday  for  "prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  public- 
school  desegregation"  in  its  600  member  churches! 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  and 
St.  Louis  the  transition  covered  a  period  of  about 
two  years,  but  in  Louisville,  where  school  super- 
intendent Oraer  Carmichael  won  wide  renown 
and  an  invitation  to  the  White  House  for  his 
highly  successful  program,  complete  integration 
was  accomplished  at  one  swoop  when  school 
opened  last  September. 

Many  of  the  smaller  school  districts  prefer  to 
go  about  desegregation  step-by-step.  Some  begin 
with  the  elementary  schools  and  end  with  the 
high  schools,  or  vice  versa,  and  some  are  desegre- 
gating one  grade  at  a  time.  Many  school  adminis- 
trators find  the  high-school  end  easier  to  take 
hold  of  first,  because  fewer  teachers  and  pupils 
are  involved  and  because  the  high-school  plant 
is  generally  superior  to  the  elementary  school 
plant  and  more  suitable  for  the  transition. 

Beginning  with  the  first  grade  and  desegre- 
gating gradually  upward  has  the  advantage  of 
embracing  children  before  the  idea  of  segrega- 
tion has  taken  root,  and  it  tends  to  minimize  the 
differences  in  educational  level,  enabling-  white 
and  Negro  children  to  start  their  school  careers 
on  an  equal  footing  and  progress  in  step. 

A  further  device— abolition  of  co-education  in 
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public  schools— has  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time  as  a  means  of  easing  the  desegregation 
problem.  Much  of  the  objection  to  integration 
undoubtedly  could  be  overcome  by  separating 
boys  from  girls  in  the  public  schools.  But  the 
cost  of  establishing  such  a  dual  system  would  be 
even  greater  than  that  of  bringing  present  Negro 
schools  up  to  a  level  with  those  for  white  chil- 
dren. When  school  districts  in  the  hard  core 
of  segregation  in  the  South  finally  come  to  the 
point  of  taking  steps  of  compliance  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  this  plan  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
sidered, but  these  localities  at  present  are  far 
from  a  mood  to  make  sacrifices  to  that  end. 

Meanwhile,  approximately  2,400,000  Negro 
children  are  still  in  segregated  schools.  In 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  not  one  Negro  child  has  yet  been 
admitted  to  a  public  school  with  white  children. 
These  eight  states— and  three  more  where  the 
ordeal  of  adjustment  is  far  from  over— cover  the 
area  of  the  former  Southern  Confederacy. 

But  a  significant  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  situation  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee  and  that  in  those  other  eight  states. 
In  these  three,  resistance  is  no  longer  "massive." 
It  cannot  well  be  massive  there  again.  In  Texas 
public  schools  have  been  integrated  in  more 
than  100  out  of  714  school  districts;  in  Arkansas 
integration  has  been  accomplished  in  five  dis- 
tricts and  is  officially  scheduled  to  begin  next 
year  in  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs;  in  Ten- 
nessee integration  has  taken  place  in  one  school 
district  and  is  scheduled  to  begin  next  year  in 
Nashville. 

These  gains  seem  small,  and  they  were  at- 
tended by  considerable  turmoil  in  some  cases. 
But  they  are  tremendously  important.  Local 
initiative  is  operating  in  these  states,  and  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made. 

THE    ROWDIES  VS. 

THE  SILENT  MODERATES 

TH  E  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  eight 
totally  recalcitrant  Southern  states.  These 
form  a  compact  region,  representing  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  approximately  12  per  cent 
of  its  land  area.  The  movement  of  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  has  reached  the 
edge  of  this  region  and  here  has  come  to  a  dead 
stop. 

The  situation  in  these  states  is  disturbing 
from  many  points  ot  view.    Race  prejudice  is 
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being  systematically  promoted  here.  Respect  for 
law,  even  state  law,  has  been  badly  shaken.  A 
rowdy,  irresponsible  element,  acting  in  various 
extremist  organizations,  is  playing  an  ominously 
powerful  role.  Impressionable  children  and  ig- 
norant people  hear  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nounced daily.  Many  who  before  were  only 
dimly  conscious  of  the  nation's  highest  tribunal 
are  becoming  familiar  with  it  now  as  a  kind 
of  wicked  and  Communistic  South-baiting  con- 
spiracy. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  people  in  the  South 
who  deplore  all  this.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  there  are,  because  they  are  almost 
entirely  silent.  I  meet  so  many  moderates  indi- 
vidually that  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  their 
lack  of  influence  upon  the  course  of  events. 

In  areas  where  the  moderates  have  not  been 
driven  systematically  underground  notable  mani- 
festations of  tolerance  sometimes  occur.  Minis- 
terial associations  have  been  integrated  in  a 
dozen  cities.  In  Richmond,  even  while  politi- 
cians were  shouting  defiance  of  the  desegre- 
gation ruling,  the  bi-racial  ministerial  asso- 
ciation elected  a  Negro  clergyman,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ellison,  president;  more  astoundingly,  juvenile 
delegates  from  all  the  city's  schools,  meeting  on 
Student  Government  Day,  elected  a  Negro  lad 
city  manager! 

Last  January  the  stirring  of  the  Southern  con- 
science was  reflected  in  a  ringing  statement 
issued  by  the  Richmond  Ministers  Association, 
denouncing  this  state's  whole  program  of  re- 
sistance and  evasion,  and  urging  that  "wherever 
possible,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  social  custom 
violating  the  dignity  of  the  Negro  should  be 
eradicated." 

But  moderates  generally  can  be  quickly  in- 
timidated by  a  little  racist  rowdyism.  In  the 
winter  of  1954-55  a  number  of  meetings  were 
held  by  parent-teacher  associations  and  other 
small  community  groups  in  Northern  Virginia 
to  prepare  the  way  for  public-school  integration. 
I  addressed  a  dozen  such  meetings  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  complete  decorum.  Then  one  such 
meeting  was  invaded  by  a  band  of  white  su- 
premacists, members  of  the  Virginia  organiza- 
tion called  the  Defenders  of  State  Sovereignty 
and  Individual  Liberties. 

When  noisy  harassment  made  it  impossible 
for  the  meeting  to  proceed,  I  led  the  PTA 
leaders,  mostly  ladies,  in  a  march  out  of  the  hall. 
That  was  practically  the  last  of  such  meetings 
in  this  area.  The  prospect,  not  necessarily  of 
violence,  but  of  unpleasantness  is  enough  to 
make  most  moderates  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 


There  are  many  uneasy  consciences,  and  many 
unhappy  people,  in  the  South  today.  Educated 
men  who  speak  lightly  of  abolishing  public 
schools,  patriotic  Americans  who  voice  contempt 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Chris- 
tians who  flout  the  teaching  of  their  churches— 
these  do  not  sleep  well  at  night. 

Scores  of  Southern  public-school  administra- 
tors in  1954  were  planning  with  grim  confidence 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  integration.  Now,  in 
many  cases,  if  such  plans  exist  in  writing  they 
had  better  be  concealed  or  destroyed.  Some  of 
these  educators— and  some  liberal  politicians, 
too— have  felt  obliged  to  compromise  until  they 
show  physical  effects  of  the  nervous  ordeal. 

THE    "BLACK    BELT"  PROBLEM 

IF  WE  look  for  the  explanation  of  how  the 
South  has  come  to  this  pass,  we  must  give 
large  consideration  to  the  ascendancy  in  South- 
ern thought  and  policy  of  the  white  people 
of  the  Black  Belt.  Some  people  object  to  the 
term,  "Black  Belt."  But  I  know  no  other  word 
for  it,  and  any  attempt  to  understand  what  is 
happening  in  the  South  is  hopeless  unless  we 
take  this  phenomenon  into  account.  The  Black 
Belt  is  that  vast  area  of  low-lying  country 
stretching  along  the  coast,  and  for  varying  dis- 
tances inland  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
lower  Mississippi,  where— for  reasons  rooted  in 
the  agricultural,  economic,  and  social  history 
of  the  South— the  dense  Negro  population  is  con- 
centrated. This  is  the  region  where  slavery  flour- 
ished, and  where  Negroes  today  constitute  from 
30  to  80  per  cent  of  the  population.  I  repre- 
sented a  Black  Belt  constituency  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Deep  South  is  covered 
by  the  Black  Belt,  but  in  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia  it  embraces  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  population.  More  than  half 
of  the  South  as  a  whole  is  outside  of  the  Black 
Belt.  There  are  forty  counties  in  the  eight  recal- 
citrant states  in  ivhich  Negroes  represent  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  population.  There  are 
counties  even  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  with  less 
than  one  Negro  to  one  hundred  white  persons. 
But  the  white  people  of  the  Black  Belt— together 
with  scattered  extremists  in  other  sections— have 
held  tbe  initiative  throughout  this  crisis. 

Race  prejudice,  I  submit,  is  a  fearful  thing. 
It  can  be  aroused  more  easily  and  can  be  trans- 
formed into  action  more  quickly  than  almost  any 
other  popidar  emotion.  Itinerant  white  suprem- 
acy agitators  like  Bryant  Bowles,  John  Kaspar, 
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and  Asa  Carter  have  been  able  to  set  whole 
communities  on  fire  almost  overnight.  This  kind 
of  activity  has  enabled  many  persons  of  little 
prominence  before  to  develop  leadership  over 
large  numbers  of  their  fellows.  Undoubtedly 
many  have  gone  into  the  race  prejudice  busi- 
ness for  that  reason. 

Politicians  have  found  in  race  prejudice  a 
veritable  gold  mine  of  political  capital.  In  Vir- 
ginia 12,000  members  of  the  Defenders  of  State 
Sovereignty  have  been  more  effective  politically 
than  100,000  moderate  citizens. 

These  circumstances  have  tended  to  reduce 
each  Southern  state  to  the  level  of  its  most 
prejudiced  minority.  They  have  actually  pre- 
vented many  localities  of  small  Negro  popula- 
tion and  only  minor  race  problems  from  comply- 
ing with  the  law  of  the  land.  Black  Belt-domi- 
nated legislatures  have  moved  with  something 
like  ferocity  to  suppress  desegregation  initiatives. 
When  a  tentative  plan  of  school  desegregation 
was  put  forward  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia, 
the  General  Assembly  quickly  took  punitive  ac- 
tion: that  county  was  deprived  of  its  privilege 
of  electing  its  school  board  by  popular  vote. 

Segregationists  who  like  to  feel  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  prejudice  argue  that  integration  is 
impossible  because  of  the  greater  prevalence  of 
crime,  immorality,  and  disease  among  Negroes 
than  among  white  people,  and  especially  because 
of  Negro  backwardness  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  But  these  considerations  are 
hardly  relevant  in  the  wide  areas  of  the  South 
where  there  are  only  from  one  to  one  hundred 
Negro  children  to  be  placed  among  one  thou- 
sand white  children  in  a  public  school  system. 
The  argument  also  overlooks  the  existence  of 
many  equally  backward  and  underprivileged 
white  children. 

These  pitiable  people— the  poor  whites  of  the 
South— have  been  too  often  overlooked  anyway. 
In  Virginia  there  are  twice  as  many  poor  white 
people  as  poor  Negroes— that  is,  twice  as  many 
white  people  in  the  lowest  income  group.  There 
are  thousands  of  whites  in  the  South  who  are  as 
deficient  in  all  indexes  of  civilized  progress  as 
any  Negroes.  But  nobody  has  suggested  segregat- 
ing them. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  just  now  is  vexed  with  many  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  abrupt  integration  in  a 
general  school  system  of  a  large  number  of  pupils 
whose  cultural  level  is  below  par.  But  that  is  not 
a  race  problem.  Greater  confusion  would  result 
if  Washington  should  attempt  within  a  short 
period  of  time  to  absorb  in  its  public  school 
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system  50,000  children  of  poor  whites  from  the 
hills  and  backwoods  of  the  South. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Black  Belt  the  backward- 
ness of  Negro  children  is  a  very  real  problem. 
This  is  where  public  schools  are  worst  and  where 
the  disparity  in  quality  between  white  and  Negro 
school  facilities  is  greatest.  Not  only  is  more 
education  needed,  but  the  replacement  of  many 
pitifully  inadequate  school  buildings  is  a  definite 
prerequisite  to  any  amalgamation  program.  The 
cold  fact  must  be  recognized  that  desegregation 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  requiring  white 
pupils  to  share  the  present  inferior  schools  of 
Negro  children. 

The  gap  between  the  educational  levels  of 
the  two  races  is  far  greater  here  than  it  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  public-school  resources 
are  relatively  meager.  Down-grading  Negro 
pupils  in  these  schools  would  cause  protest  and 
demoralization.  Adjustment  specialists,  special 
classes  for  retarded  children,  "four-track"  sys- 
tems, etc.  are  luxuries  which  this  region  is  far 
from  able  to  afford. 

These  obstacles  will  be  largely  removed  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  South  is  building  new  schools 
now  at  what,  in  the  light  of  its  limited  resources, 
might  be  called  a  rapid  rate— and  the  emphasis 
is  on  schools  for  Negroes.  In  Alabama  Negro 
high-school  enrollment  rose  from  28,078  in  1936 
to  87,634  last  year,  and  the  number  of  accredited 
Negro  high  schools  increased  from  nine  to  94 
during  this  twenty-year  period. 

In  Mississippi,  the  toughest  desegregation  prob- 
lem of  them  all,  an  "Equality  of  Opportunitv" 
program  is  being  carried  out  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. The  object  is  to  make  Negroes  con- 
tented with  "separate  but  equal"  schools.  The 
fact  that  no  desegregation  suit  has  yet  been  filed 
in  Mississippi  is  cited  as  evidence  of  the  success 
of  this  program.  Nevertheless,  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  eventual  integration  is  steadily 
being  removed. 

THE    CASE    FOR  GRADUALISM 

TH  E  white  people  of  the  Black  Belt  have, 
indeed,  a  case.  Nor  do  they  exaggerate 
when  they  say  that  public-school  integration 
would  upset  their  social  structure  and  way  of 
life.  I  realize  that  I  am  coming  close  to  the  racist 
argument  here,  but  a  grave  dilemma  can  be 
recognized  in  this  region  without  any  concession 
to  race  prejudice. 

In  the  rural  counties  of  the  Black  Belt,  where 
"everybody  knows  everybody  else,"  the  public 
school  is  the  center  of  social  activity  to  a  rare 
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degree.  Here  also  color  is  a  convenient,  and 
largelv  accurate,  dividing  line  between  the  peo- 
ple of  high  and  medium  incomes  and  the  under- 
privileged. The  white  public  school,  surrounded 
l>\  the  walls  of  race  segregation,  affords  a  kind 
of  exclusiveness,  which— however  inconsistent 
with  the  democratic  principle— is  a  fairly  ancient 
and  basic  part  of  the  social  structure.  Desegrega- 
tion must  wait  for  the  development  of  a  new 
conception  of  the  public  school.  Private  schools, 
which  offer  a  legitimate  escape  from  unwanted 
associations  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  may 
play  a  part  in  the  ultimate  solution. 

In  at  least  one  third  of  the  South  there  is  no 
valid  excuse  for  delay,  but  time  is  needed— a  very 
long  time— before  public-school  integration  can 
be  seriously  planned  in  the  Black  Belt.  Yet 
gradualism  is  rejected  by  extremists  on  both  sides. 

The  official  organ  of  the  [Negro]  National 
Baptist  Convention  said  of  some  of  the  speakers 
at  its  meeting  in  Denver: 

"Steel,  Johnson,  Kilgore  let  the  world  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  GRADUALISM  to 
them  was  nothing  but  a  child  of  the  devil  and  a 
compact  with  hell.  The  Negroes  will  have  none 
of  it." 

Last  winter  I  urged  through  my  newspaper 
column  that  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  relax  its  pres- 
sure upon  a  Virginia  Black  Belt  county,  Prince 
Edward,  saying  that  a  definite  desegregation 
order  from  the  court  would  result  only  in  the 
closing  of  that  county's  schools.  A  few  days  later 
I  read  this  in  an  anonymous  letter  addressed 
to  me:  "Let  Prince  Edward  be  the  first.  Let  them 
close  their  schools.  Let  them  burn  their  schools 
to  ashes!" 

I  can  understand  perfectly  how  a  Negro  might 
be  moved  to  write  a  letter  like  that.  I  know  the 
humiliations  which  many  of  them  have  suffered. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  road  to  truth  and 
justice.  Genuine  progress  will  not  be  made 
except  step  by  step,  beginning  in  the  right  places. 
In  the  hard  places  it  will  only  be  retarded  by 
harassment. 

Immediate  desegregation  everywhere  is  utterly 
impossible.  White  people  of  the  Black  Belt  have 
regarded  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  therefore,  as 
a  demand  for  the  impossible.  They  have  read 
into  that  ruling  an  urgency  and  a  Draconian 
inflexibility  which  were  not  there— and  they 
have  reacted  with  a  feeling  of  outrage.  I  believe 
an  actual  misunderstanding  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  much  of  the  angry  defiance  in  the  South. 

White  people  of  the  Black  Belt  have  felt— in 
the  words  of  the  bitterly  hostile  Richmond  News 


Leader— that  "they  are  looking  down  the  barrel 
of  a  marshal's  gun."  In  Prince  Edward  County 
the  governing  body  met  a  few  hours  after  the 
Supreme  Court  pronouncement  of  May  31,  1955, 
and  cut  off  all  funds  for  public-school  operation. 
It  resumed  school  appropriations  later  only  when 
convinced  that  the  state  was  going  to  resist  the 
court's  ruling. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  reflection  on  developments  since  its 
decree  was  handed  down,  to  express  the  wish 
that  it  could  have  been  more  explicit  in  allowing 
time  for  adjustment  in  the  "impossible"  areas. 
Federal  district  courts  now  appear  to  be  develop- 
ing this  concept.  In  a  decision  rendered  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956,  dealing  with  a  school  district  in  the 
maximum  difficulty  class,  a  federal  court  said: 

The  granting  of  a  temporary  injunction  in 
this  case  does  not  mean  that  the  public 
schools  in  the  Parish  of  Orleans  would  be 
ordered  completely  desegregated  overnight  or 
even  in  a  year  or  more.  ...  It  is  a  problem 
which  will  require  the  utmost  patience,  un- 
derstanding, generosity,  and  forbearance  from 
all  of  us,  of  whatever  race.  But  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  may  not  nullify  the 
principle.  And  that  principle  is  that  we  are, 
all  of  us,  freeborn  American  citizens  with  a 
right  to  make  our  way,  unfettered  by  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  man  because  of  the  work 
of  God. 

Last  September  a  federal  court  gave  unquali- 
fied approval  to  a  program  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  the  grad- 
ual desegregation  of  that  city's  schools,  to  begin 
in  1957  and  reach  completion  in  1963! 

In  January  of  this  year  the  case  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  in  the  heart  of  the  Virginia 
Black  Belt,  was  again  in  federal  court.  Judge 
Sterling  Hutcheson  declined  to  order  desegrega- 
tion "until  the  entire  situation  can  be  considered 
and  adjustments  gradually  brought  about." 

"I  believe  the  problems  to  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion," he  said,  "—but  they  will  require  patience, 
time,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding." 

The  most  urgent  need  now  is  to  restore  calm 
nerves  and  balanced  judgment  to  the  Black  Belt. 
If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  other  half  of  the 
recalcitrant  eight-state  area,  Negro  leaders  and 
white  idealists  would  be  well  advised  to  bi-pass 
the  Black  Belt  for  the  present  as  a  school-de- 
segregation objective.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
assurance  to  the  responsible  white  citizens  of 
this  region  that  the  impossible  is  not  being  asked 
of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  "looking  down 
the  barrel  of  a  marshal's  gnu." 
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ARE  YOU 

A  GUILTY  PARENT? 


A  practicing  psychiatrist — and  father  of 
four  children — offers  some  comforting  advice 
to  parents  who  are  afraid  to  smack  Junior  for 
fear  of  damaging  his  delicate  little  psyche. 

IF  YOU  are  a  parent  at  all,  the  answer  is 
probably  yes.  Never  before  in  human  history 
has  there  been  so  much  agonized  concern  over 
the  raising  of  children— or  so  pervasive  a  feeling 
of  parental  inadequacy  and  guilt— as  there  is  in 
America  todav.  Once  all  a  parent  had  to  do- 
when  he  was  faced  with  a  disturbing  bit  of  child 
behavior — was  to  recall  how  he  himself  was 
handled  at  the  same  age  and  repeat  the  treat- 
ment. Todav  there  is  far  more  apt  to  be  a 
harried  search  through  the  pages  of  one  or  more 
of  the  countless  books  and  articles  on  child  guid- 
ance that  have  flooded  the  popular  press,  a 
desperate  attempt  to  understand  why  the  child 
has  done  whatever  he  has  done— and  a  nagging 
sense  that,  whatever  the  reason,  the  parent  is 
somehow  to  blame  and  may  unwittingly  make 
the  whole  situation  worse  if  he  fails  to  react 
properly. 

It  is  tempting  to  place  the  whole  responsibility 
for  this  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  on  the 
psychiatrists  with  their  insistence  on  the  im- 
portance of  childhood  experiences  to  adult  be- 
havior. But  this  would  hardly  be  accurate.  The 
psychiatrists  have  plaved  some  part,  for  good 
and  for  bad.  But  there  are  more  important  and 
general  aspects  of  contemporary  American  life 
that  have  in  truth  made  raising  a  child  more 
difficult  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  our  large  family  groups 
with  grandparents  aunts,  and  uncles— all  ol 
whom  used  to  take  a  hand  in  the  rearing  of  the 


young— have,  by  and  large,  been  broken. 
Mobility  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  character- 
istics of  our  present  society.  A  man  packs  up  his 
wife  and  children  on  a  few  weeks'  notice  and 
moves  halfway  across  the  continent  to  take  a  new 
job.  In  a  few  years  he  may  move  again.  As  a 
result,  the  typical  modern  family  unit  is  a  small 
island. 

On  such  an  island,  relationships  tend  to 
get  overheated  and  hypersensitive  because  the 
members  cannot  get  away  from  each  other  until 
they  cool  off.  A  child  who  is  mad  at  his  mother 
cannot  rush  to  an  aunt  or  grandparent  for  con- 
solation. His  mother  cannot  relieve  her  mind 
talking  to  her  mother.  The  upset  child  and  the 
upset  mother  are  left  facing  each  other,  with 
no  buffers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  by  con- 
trast, children  may  do  extremely  well  in  societies 
where  many  adults  act  as  parents  to  each  child. 
A  fascinating  example  in  American  history  was 
the  Oneida  Community  which  had  no  family 
units.  Sexual  relations  between  the  adults  were 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  consent,  and  all  the  adults 
regarded  themselves  as  the  parents  of  all  the 
children.  A  few  years  ago  the  surviving  children 
of  the  community— all  of  them  by  then  elderly 
people— were  studied.  All  looked  back  on  their 
childhoods  as  happy:  all  had  had  successful  lives. 

The  isolated,  mobile  family  is  only  one  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion is  changing.  And  it  is  doing  so  with  breath- 
taking speed.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  observed  that  his  was  the 
first  generation  in  human  history  that  could  not 
use  the  precepts  of  its  grandfathers  as  reliable 
guides.  Today  we  can  scarcely  count  on  those  of 
a  decade  ago.  Thrift,  for  instance,  was  a  basic 
and  unquestioned  virtue  during  the  centuries 
when  men  lived  in  an  economy  of  scarcity.  In 
our  present  economy  of  abundance  it  may  well 
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prove  a  vice.  As  Kinsey  amply  demonstrated, 
our  patterns  of  sexual  behavior  differ  widely 
from  those  of  our  parents.  How,  then,  can 
we  raise  our  children  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  society  that  no  longer  exists?  To  make  it 
still  harder,  who  knows  what  our  society  will  be 
like  when  these  children  are  grown?  Old  stand- 
ards of  morality  have  been  shaken,  but  the  new 
ones  are  not  yet  established. 

Living  in  an  age  of  change  and  cut  off  from 
our  family  clans,  many  of  us  have  turned  instead 
to  the  community  in  which  we  happen  to  find 
ourselves  for  guidance  and  have  attempted  to 
measure  ourselves— and  especially  our  children— 
in  relation  to  those  around  us.  Herein  lies  one 
source  of  our  guilt  as  parents.  Measuring  children 
against  others  of  the  same  age  fosters  an  inclina- 
tion to  base  acceptance  of  a  child  on  his  com- 
petitive performance  rather  than  on  his 
attributes  as  a  unique  personality.  It  also  leads 
to  unrealistic  standards.  A  parent  may  come  to 
expect  a  child  who  does  well  at  most  things  to 
excel  at  everything,  and  to  feel  he  himself  has 
failed  if  the  child  does  not.  Now  it  stands  to 
reason  that  every  child  will  do  worse  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries  in  something,  and  a  child 
who  is  best  equipped  for  one  form  of  activity 
may,  by  that  very  token,  be  poorly  equipped  for 
others.  Albert  Einstein's  magnificent  theoretical 
intellect  probably  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  feeling 
of  remoteness  from  his  fellow  man,  and  he  was 
a  notorious  dud  at  parties. 

THE    CHILD    AS  PUTTY 

BU  T  suppose  a  parent  turns  for  help  to 
the  professionals— the  authors  of  the  child- 
guidance  books  and  articles?  He  will  find  it  all 
right— in  bewildering  profusion.  A  copy  of  a 
woman's  magazine  that  does  not  have  at  least 
one  such  article  is  a  rarity  indeed;  and  many  of 
them,  like  many  of  the  books,  perform  a  real 
service.  But  the  authors,  like  everyone  else,  are 
influenced  by  the  culture  in  which  we  live,  and 
their  preachments  are  changing  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  our  civilization.  All  of  us  have  seen 
the  precepts  which  are  looked  on  with  horror 
today  return  to  favor  tomorrow.  In  one  brief 
span  the  doctrine  of  rigid  child  training  and 
what  has  been  termed  "antiseptic  neglect"  went 
down  before  the  onslaught  of  "unconditional 
love,"  only  to  re-emerge  as  the  necessary  "setting 
of  limits." 

The  child  experts  are  influenced  by  the  psy- 
chiatrists, and  the  psychiatrists,  too,  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  society.  Twenty  years  ago  many 


psychoanalysts  were  blaming  the  ills  of  their 
patients  on  sexual  repression  resulting  from  the 
excessive  modesty  and  prudery  of  their  parents. 
Today  some  of  the  same  analysts  attribute  the 
difficulties  of  their  current  crop  of  patients  to 
sexual  overstimulation  in  childhood  from  seeing 
their  parents  in  the  nude.  What  is  a  parent 
to  do? 

For  one  thing,  he  can  remember  that  psychia- 
trists deal  with  people  who  are  mentally  ill  or 
neurotic.  The  essence  of  these  conditions  is  that 
the  individual  has  failed  to  profit  from  experi- 
ence. Psychiatric  patients  may,  in  fact,  react  in 
their  adult  lives  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  they  had  when  they  were  children. 
But  many  psychiatrists,  who  see  only  such  pa- 
tients, make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  all 
people  are  equally  influenced  by  their  various 
childhood  experiences. 

This  is  partly  a  reflection  of  the  American 
emphasis— inherent  in  the  democratic  philosophy 
—on  the  importance  of  environment  over  consti- 
tution in  shaping  a  personality.  Americans  too 
often  twist  the  dictum  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  to  mean  that  if  a  person  is  unequal  in 
capabilities  or  happiness  it  is  solely  because  of 
what  has  been  done  to  him,  and  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  was  treated  by  his  parents. 
A  great  deal  of  modern  child-guidance  literature, 
as  well  as  some  psychiatric  thinking,  mirrors  this 
point  of  view  and  presents  the  child  as  if  he 
were  a  piece  of  putty  to  be  passively  molded  by 
Mom  and  Dad.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  implica- 
tion that  the  slightest  misstep  may  seriously  dam- 
age a  child  for  life.  The  effect  on  an  apprehen- 
sive parent  can  be  severe. 

A  striking  illustration  of  how  far  it  sometimes 
goes  is  a  well-meaning  book  on  child  raising 
called  The  Rights  of  Infants  by  Margaret  Ribble. 
Dr.  Ribble  did  some  excellent  research  on  in- 
fants and  noticed,  quite  correctly,  that  newborn 
babies  do  not  have  their  breathing  machinery 
under  very  good  control  and  that  handling  the 
baby  helps  him  breathe  more  regularly.  On  the 
basis  of  this  she  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  young  baby  is  never  for  a  moment  be- 
yond his  mother's  reach,  for  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  observe  the  breathing  and  to  stimulate 
it  by  constant  personal  attention.  The  im- 
portance of  mothering  in  helping  a  child  to 
breathe  can  hardly  be  overstressed." 

I  know  ol  one  intelligent  but  anxious  mother 
who  took  this  literally  and  was,  for  a  while, 
afraid  to  fall  asleep  lest  she  miss  some  faltering 
in  her  first-born  baby's  respiration  with  heaven 
knows  what  <lire  consequences.  This  was  obvi- 
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ously  hardly  the  reaction  Dr.  Ribble  had  hoped 
to  produce  in  her  readers. 

The  extent  to  which  the  belief  that  children 
are  infinitely  fragile  and  sensitive  objects,  to  be 
blighted  by  a  look  or  a  word,  has  been  accepted 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Jean  Mac- 
farlane.  In  a  study  of  the  behavior  problems 
of  normal  children  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  months  and  fourteen  years  she  found  that  by 
far  the  most  common  was  oversensitiveness  which 
she  described  as  "like  the  common  cold.  Almost 
everybody  had  it."  It  seems  to  stem  from  two 
causes.  One  is  the  mother's  attitude:  "I  am  the 
understanding,  protective  mother  of  a  very  pre- 
cious, vulnerable  child.  While  his  oversensitive- 
ness complicates  living  and  is  hard  to  deal  with, 
it  gives  me  considerable  satisfaction  to  have  pro- 
duced and  to  be  indispensable  to  such  a  child." 

The  second  cause  is  that  children  have  dis- 
covered that  "hurt  feelings"  are  their  most  effec- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  their  parents.  No 
other  system  of  control  and  coercion  at  their 
command  is  half  so  powerful  because  no  other 
behavior  technique  is  so  subtle  or  so  disturbing 
to  their  parents. 

Surely  this  is  a  peculiarly  contemporary  prob- 
lem. Imagine  how  Clarence  Day's  father  would 
have  reacted  if  one  of  his  boys  had  come  snivel- 
ing to  him  with  hurt  feelings! 

No  one  of  us  today  could,  of  course,  transform 
himself  into  a  Father  Day,  even  if  he  wanted  to. 
But  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  alleviate  some  of 
our  guilt  feelings  if  we  reconsider  exactly  what 
it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Our  goal  as  parents  is  not  to  produce  adults 
who  are  continually  serene,  but  individuals  who 
are  able  to  distill  strength  and  wisdom  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Our  remarkable  success  in 
this  country  in  achieving  an  incredibly  high 
standard  of  living  has  led  some  of  us  to  aim  at 
the  same  lofty  goal  in  our  emotional  lives.  Bask- 
ing in  creature  comforts  as  Ave  do,  we  are  more 
apt  to  resent  the  inevitable  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings of  life  and  are  perhaps  more  easily 
demoralized  by  them  than  members  of  less 
materially  favored  societies.  The  notion  that 
happiness  is  mankind's  due  strikes  people  in 
most  cultures  as  odd.  Europeans  are  constantly 
amazed  at  how  readily  Americans  show  resent- 
ment in  situations  of  minor  inconvenience  or 
adversity,  as  if  these  were  not  the  expected  thing. 
And  even  the  Declaration  of  Independence  con- 
sidered man's  unalienable  right  to  be  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  not  its  attainment. 

We  have  not  failed  with  our  children  if  they 
are  not  happy  all  the  time  or  when  they  suffer 
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from  frustration,  fear,  and  other  unpleasant 
emotions.  A  cornerstone  of  mental  health,  as  I 
see  it,  is  the  ability  to  deal  confidently  with 
new  experiences  and  profit  from  them.  A  child 
develops  this  ability  best  through  having  to  cope 
with  problems  from  the  start.  Far  from  being  as 
infinitely  fragile  as  some  child  experts  would 
have  us  believe,  most  children  are  tough,  adapt- 
able, and  resilient.  Given  the  slightest  encour- 
agement, they  enjoy  surmounting  difficulties,  and 
their  development  is  at  best  only  partially  influ- 
enced by  their  parents.  To  be  sure,  parental  mis- 
handling can  permanently  warp  a  child,  but  to 
do  so  it  must  be  long  continued  and  severe.  A 
single  mistake,  or  even  a  series  of  mistakes,  is 
never  fatal.  It  is  not  underestimating  the  signifi- 
cance of  childhood  patterns  in  determining  adult 
attitudes  to  point  out  that  a  salient  fact  about 
human  beings  is  the  capacity  to  learn.  Brain 
damage  or  severe,  prolonged  emotional  stress  can 
impair  this  capacity,  but  the  ordinary  child  can 
always  modify  his  early  patterns  in  terms  of  later 
experiences. 

VALUE    OF    REAL  FEELINGS 

RAISING  a  child  is  a  two-way  street  in 
which  the  child,  too,  plays  a  part.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  not  only  how  we  are  coping  with 
our  child,  but  also,  with  Dr.  Macfarlane,  how 
our  child  is  coping  with  his  parents.  Since  no 
two  human  beings  are  alike,  relationships  in 
each  family  will  be  different.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  what  is  good  for  one  child  and  one 
parent  is  good  for  all.  An  active,  aggressive 
parent  and  child  will  work  out  quite  a  different 
pattern  from  a  passive,  thoughtful  pair.  Trouble 
starts  when  a  parent  tries  to  fit  a  pattern  to 
which  neither  he  nor  his  child  is  suited.  It  is 
not  necessarily  wrong  to  spank  a  child,  if  spank- 
ins  comes  naturally.  But  it  is  not  necessarilv 
right  either.  If  a  parent,  when  his  child  is  on  a 
rampage,  will  try  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  child  and  then 
do  what  seems  natural,  he  will  be  better  off  than 
if  he  tries  to  remember  what  Gesell  or  some 
other  authority  has  to  say. 

The  authorities'  main  service  is  making  avail- 
able to  each  parent  the  accumulated  experience 
of  many  others,  filtered  through  the  mind  of  a 
specialist.  A  parent  is  constantly  facing  problems 
he  has  never  .met  before.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  comforting  and  useful  to  learn  how  others 
have  handled  similar  difficulties.  But  it  is  not  a 
final  answer.  There  is  still  the  individual  child 
—and  the  individual  parent. 
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The  most  important  thing  is  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  approach  our  children.  If  we  are 
constantly  aware  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  produce  adults  who  can  deal  competently 
with  a  vastly  complicated,  continually  changing 
world,  we  will  cease  to  concern  ourselves  so 
much  when  we  fail  to  provide  them  with  a 
perfect  home  life— which  is  impossible  anyway. 
And  we  will  realize  that,  no  matter  how  many 
books  to  the  contrary,  negative  emotions  are  not 
always  bad.  They  can  clear  the  air  on  both  sides, 
and  they  most  certainly  simulate  the  conditions 
which  the  child  will  find  in  later  life. 

Anger,  for  one,  can  reinforce  the  parent's  in- 
structions so  that  they  really  make  an  impression. 
A  furious  shout  can  stop  a  baby  dead  in  his 
tracks  before  he  touches  the  hot  stove,  and 
make  him  think  twice  about  approaching  the 
stove  in  the  future,  where  no  amount  of  sweet 
reasonableness  would.  Anger  directed  at  a 
child's  shortcomings  is  good  for  his  self-esteem 
and  contributes  to  his  emotional  growth:  it 
implies  that  he  can  do  better. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  almost  always  preferable  to 
let  a  child  know  how  you  really  feel  than  to  pre- 
tend that  you  don't  feel  that  way.  Children  are 
not  easily  deceived.  If  an  angry  mother  insists 
she  is  filled  only  with  loving  thoughts  for  her 
child,  the  child,  who  probably  senses  her  anger, 
becomes  confused  and  distrustful.  If  he  and  his 
mother  agree  she  is  angry,  he  knows  where  he  is. 

For  example,  I  once  heard  a  four-year-old  who 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  her  mother  remark, 
"Mother  is  giving  me  a  hard  time  this  morning." 
She  used  exactly  the  same  slightly  aggrieved  tone 
as  she  would  in  saying,  "This  soup  is  too  hot." 
Both  were  temporary  inconveniences  of  life 
which  one  had  to  accept.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
schizophrenic  patient,  describing  her  mother, 
said:  "Mother  always  said  the  opposite  of  what 
she  meant."  And  it  seemed  clear  that  this  had 
contributed  importantly  to  the  patient's  intense 
distrust  of  others,  so  characteristic  of  schizo- 
phrenics. 

Conflict,  too,  is  good  for  emotional  growth. 
Sibling  rivalry  is  generally  regarded  as  a  terrible 
thing  to  be  avoided  or  forestalled  whenever  pos- 
sible. And,  of  course,  fixed,  unresolvable  tensions 
between  members  of  a  family  are  harmful.  But 
such  tensions  rarely  occur  unless  one  or  both 
parents,  to  satisfy  hidden  needs  of  their  own, 
make  a  practice  of  playing  off  the  children 
against  each  other. 

To  take  an  extreme  case,  I  know  of  a  psyc  hia- 
tric patient  who  had  suffered  all  her  life  from 
feelings  of  sibling  rivalry  with  an  older  sister 


who  had  died  when  both  were  babies.  The  sister 
had  caught  an  infectious  disease  from  the  patient, 
and  the  mother  had  somehow  made  the  child 
feel  this  was  her  fault.  Still  worse,  she  had  hung 
a  framed  lock  of  the  dead  child's  hair  in  the 
other  child's  room.  Here,  clearly,  the  patient's 
feelings  of  rivalry  reflected  a  disturbed  relation- 
ship with  her  mother.  In  families  where  each 
child  feels  he  has  reasonable  access  to  his  parents' 
attention  and  affection,  sibling  rivalry  is  not 
only  inevitable  but  desirable. 

It  is  inevitable  because  every  child,  at  least 
initially,  wants  to  be  his  parents'  favorite.  It  is 
desirable  because  every  child  is  bound  to  meet 
conflict  sooner  or  later,  at  school  if  not  before, 
and  there  is  no  better  place  in  which  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  it  constructively  than  in  the 
home  where  there  is  love  and  concern  for  both 
j^arties.  Sibling  rivalry  is  one  of  the  major  ways 
by  which  children  can  develop  a  sense  that  the 
world  is,  within  limits,  a  trustworthy  place  in 
which  they  can  feel  reasonably  secure. 

Conflict  increases  strength  of  character  in  vari- 
ous ways— through  victory,  through  learning  how 
to  handle  defeat,  through  the  discovery  of  hid- 
den reserves  of  strength,  or  the  realization  that 
one  has  convictions  worth  fighting  for.  In  con- 
flict a  child  learns  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
other  personalities  and  to  keep  his  head  in  the 
face  of  such  powerful  emotions  as  anger,  fear, 
and  elation.  Defeat,  if  not  too  drastic,  strength- 
ens his  capacity  for  self-discipline  or  may  lead 
to  a  beneficial  change  of  attitude.  When  two 
children  fight  over  the  possession  of  something 
that  both  want  and  end  up  deciding  to  take 
turns,  they  are  developing  the  sense  of  fair  play, 
justice,  and  keeping  one's  word  that  is  so  basic 
to  the  individual's  sense  of  personal  security  and 
his  ability  to  inspire  this  feeling  in  others. 

And  finally,  it  is  conflict  that  teaches  the  in- 
valuable skills  of  compromise— for  if  there  were 
no  disagreements  there  would  be  nothing  to  com- 
promise about— and  develops  the  quality  of 
empathy— the  ability  to  feel  with  another  person, 
to  put  oneself  in  his  shoes  even  when  one  dis- 
agrees with  him.  The  importance  of  both  these 
abilities  does  not  need  to  be  underlined. 

We  will  never  get  rid  of  all  our  guilt  as 
parents.  It  is  part  of  the  price  of  being  parents 
in  mid-twentieth  century  America.  But  if  we 
will  bear  in  mind  that  every  child's  development 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  his  own  characteris- 
tics and  potentialities  as  on  how  his  parents 
handle  him,  we  may  make  ;i  better  job  of  raising 
our  children.  Certainly  we  will  get  more  fun 
out  of  it. 
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THAT  looks  like  a  nice  spot,"  said  Myra 
Bagley  hopefully.  She  was  tired,  and  the 
boy  Kit  was  irritable;  the  day's  ride  had  been 
long  and  dusty. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  her  husband,  slow- 
ing the  car  as  they  studied  the  grassy  meadow 
ahead.  "Maybe  we're  not  supposed  to  camp 
there." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  we're  in  Montana,"  said 
Myra.  "They  told  us  we  could  camp  anywhere 
that  wasn't  posted.  You  know  that."  She  had  not 
meant  to  sound  quite  so  sharp. 

"We'll  flip  a  nickel,"  said  John  Bagley,  but 
then  Kit  wailed,  "Oh,  Dad,  make  up  your  mind." 

John  set  his  lips  and  stepped  on  the  gas;  and 
though  it  was  too  late  now,  Myra  wanted  to  say, 
"Kit,  keep  quiet!" 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  A  mile  farther,  be- 
yond a  curve,  was  a  Forest  Service  marker,  "Camp 
Ground  Ahead,"  and  then  a  triangular  sign  with 
an  arrow  pointing  down  a  narrow  winding  road 
which  led  from  the  highway  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream  below. 

John  slowed  the  car.' 

"Will  this  do?"  he  asked.  Myra  bit  her  lip  and 
didn't  answer.  The  trouble  with  being  married 
to  a  scientist,  she  had  long  ago  decided,  was  that 
everything  had  to  be  so  scientific.  First  the 
Hypothesis:  This  camp  ground  will  serve  us  well. 
Then  the  Examination  of  the  Facts:  Is  there 
water?  Do  poisonous  snakes  abound?  Are  there 
adequate  toilet  facilities?  Will  the  slope  provide 
surface  drainage  in  case  of  rain? 

Sometimes  she  protested  while  they  were  trying 
to  buy  a  new  car  (this  one  has  a  good  transmis- 


sion, he  would  say,  but  that  one  has  better 
brakes)  or  new  furniture  (will  foam  rubber  stand 
up?)  or  even  a  new  can-opener  for  the  kitchen 
(the  consumer  people  say  it  drops  metal  shavings 
into  the  soup).  Then  John  would  withdraw  in 
offended  silence  after  pointing  out  that  he  had 
been  trained  to  think  on  all  sides  of  a  question 
before  making  a  decision. 

But  for  once  she  had  no  cause  for  alarm. 
"We'll  camp  here,"  John  said,  and  both  Myra 
and  Kit  sighed  in  relief. 

SOMEWHAT  downstream  from  the  Bagley's 
camp  ground,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
large  creek,  a  huge  rock  had  for  uncounted  years 
squatted  on  the  brow  of  the  narrow  defile  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  where  now  the  railroad 
ran.  The  train  crews  sometimes  used  it  as  a  kind 
of  informal  check-point:  "There's  the  rock.  Two 
minutes  behind  today." 

Near  the  point  where  the  rock  hung  over  the 
tracks  was  a  small  fault.  Over  the  years,  this  fault 
had  resulted  in  a  slight  slippage  and  settling,  so 
that  the  rock  began  to  tip  just  a  trifle  more 
toward  the  tracks  some  sixty  feet  below.  None  of 
the  train  crews  noticed  the  almost  imperceptible 
increase  in  the  angle  of  the  rock's  inclination; 
and  certainly  none  of  them  knew  that  the  rock 
was  now  very  precariously  balanced,  so  that  the 
slightest  further  movement  in  the  fault— indeed, 
perhaps  just  the  right  vibration  set  up  by  a  pass- 
ing truck  on  the  highway  or  a  locomotive  on  the 
tracks— might  send  it  hurtling  down. 

At  such  locations  as  this  small  canyon  where 
the  rock  was,  the  railroad  maintained  protective 
fences;  any  slides  or  falling  chunks  would  break 
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one  or  more  of  the  electric  wires,  setting  into 
operation  certain  warning  devices.  An  hour  or 
two  before  the  Bagleys  found  their  camp  ground, 
a  boy  who  lived  on  a  nearby  backwoods  ranch 
had  aimed  his  new  .22  rifle  at  an  insulator 
atop  the  electric  fence.  The  bullet  shattered  the 
insulator  but  did  not  sever  the  wire,  which  merely 
hung  an  inch  or  two  lower,  the  electric  circuit 
remaining  unbroken. 

"Let's  not  try  to  push  on  too  fast  tomorrow," 
Myra  said  after  they  had  pitched  the  umbrella 
tent  and  Kit  had  set  up  his  own  pup  tent  close  by. 
"I'm  tired." 

"But—"  John  started  to  say.  Then  he  grinned. 
"Suits  me,"  he  said.  "I'm  tired  too.  And  maybe 
tomorrow  Kit  and  I  can  get  in  a  little  fishing. 
This  is  a  nice  spot." 


TH  E  camp  ground— they  were  a  little  sur- 
prised to  have  it  all  to  themselves— was 
secluded  from  the  highway.  Close  by  tumbled  the 
large  creek  which  rushed  through  the  canyon; 
on  the  opposite  side  were  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  the  rock  above  them. 

"Come  on,  son,"  said  John  the  next  morning. 
"Let's  cross  the  bridge  and  see  if  we  can  stir  up 
a  trout  or  two." 

The  bridge  was  of  heavy  but  ancient  timbers; 
once  used  by  logging  trucks,  it  was  now  placarded 
"Unsafe  for  Vehicles." 

"Be  careful,"  said  Myra  Bagley.  "Don't  get  run 
over  by  a  train." 

"Oh,  Mom,"  said  Kit,  but  he  saw  that  she  was 
joking,  or  at  least  mostly  joking. 

The  man  and  his  son  picked  up  their  fishing- 
rods  and  set  off. 

"Did  you  hear  that  old  train  go  past  last  night. 
Dad?"  said  Kit.  "1  thought  it  was  going  right 
through  my  pup  tent." 

John  Bagley  grimaced.  "I  think  it  did  go 
through  our  tent,"  he  said.  "It  woke  your  mother 
up  in  fine  fashion,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  bet  it  did,"  said  Kit,  and  they  grinned 
together,  sharing  companionably  their  masculine 
delight  at  the  way  the  noise  of  the  train  had 
alarmed  Mother. 

"I'll  bet  that's  why  we  had  the  camp  ground  to 
ourselves,"  said  Kit.   "Probably  all  the  natives 
around  here  know  about  the  trains." 
"Probably,"  agreed  his  father. 


They  had  reached  the  other  side.  The  old 
truck  crossing  was  barricaded  now,  though  a  foot- 
path remained,  and  a  sign  said  "NOTICE.  Prop- 
erty of  Montana  &  Pacific  Railway.  Permission 
to  Cross  Revocable  at  Any  Time." 

"What's  that  mean?"  said  Kit. 

"It  means  the  railroad  doesn't  want  to  lose  its 
legal  title  to  the  right-of-way,"  said  John. 

"Oh,"  said  Kit,  who  was  willing  to  accept  his 
father's  explanation  even  though  he  did  not 
wholly  understand  it.  "Can  we  walk  up  the 
tracks?" 

"I  guess  the  railroad  won't  care,"  said  his 
father,  laughing.  "It's  certainly  easier  than 
scrambling  along  the  bank." 

"Let's  go  toward  that  big  rock,"  said  Kit.  "See? 
The  one  above  the  tracks,  there.  I'll  bet  there's 
some  good  fishing  right  about  there." 

"Why?"  said  his  father. 

"Well,"  said  Kit,  "well,  that  rock  makes  a 
shadow  on  the  water,  and  the  trouts  like  to  stay 
there." 

"Trout,"  said  his  father.  "It's  the  same,  singu- 
lar or  plural." 

"O.K.,"  said  Kit,  who  secretly  could  not  see 
that  it  mattered  much. 

Together  father  and  son  walked  up  the  track. 
It  was  straight  only  for  a  short  distance;  at  either 
end  of  the  straight  stretch  the  tracks  curved  away, 
following  the  S  sweep  of  the  stream  and  the 
canyon. 

"Better  keep  our  eyes  open,"  said  Kit,  proud  of 
remembering  caution  like  an  adult.  "If  a  train 
came  roaring  along,  we  wouldn't  see  it." 

John  looked  ahead  and  behind.  For  only  a 
quarter-mile  or  so,  until  the  tracks  curved  around 
rock  cliffs  at  either  end,  did  one  have  a  clear 
view.  He  smiled  at  his  son.  "We'd  hear  it  in 
plenty  of  time,"  he  said.  The  thought  of  the 
shattering,  surrounding  roar  the  train  had  made 
last  night  caused  him  only  half-consciously  to 
prick  up  his  ears  a  little.  Evidently  the  trains 
came  through  here  fast,  faster  than  one  would 
think  for  mountain  country.  On  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  stopped,  went  down  on  one  knee,  and 
placed  his  ear  on  one  of  the  rails. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Kit,  astonished. 

"An  old  trick  I  learned  when  I  was  about  your 
age,"  his  father  said.  "Didn't  you  ever  try  it?" 
Then  he  realized  that  of  course  Kit,  raised  in  the 
city,  had  never  learned  how  to  listen  for  die 
trains.  Kit  at  once  laid  his  own  ear  to  a  rail.  "1 
don't  heat  nothing.'' 

"Good  heavens,"  said  his  father.  "Anything." 

"Anything,"  said  Kit.  "W  hat  are  you  supposed 
to  listen  for?" 
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"It's  a  kind  of  humming"  his  father  said.  "I 
didn't  hear  anything  either,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  if  a  train  were  coming,  maybe  even  five  miles 
or  so  away,  you'd  hear  it." 

"Gee,"  said  Kit.  "Five  miles?" 

"Maybe  even  more,"  said  his  father. 

"Here's  that  old  rock,"  said  Kit,  pointing  up. 
It  did  indeed  cast  a  shadow  on  the  stream;  John 
noted  that  there  was  a  small  indentation  in  the 
bank,  and  the  water  looked  quite  deep.  There 
just  might  be  trout,  at  that. 

"Hey,  Dad,"  said  Kit.  "What's  that  fence  for?" 

John  looked  where  Kit  was  pointing.  "Why,  I 
don't  know,"  he  said.  "It  must  be  electric,  from 
the  look  of  those  insulators.  Maybe  to  keep 
animals  off  the  track." 

"Like  bears?"  said  Kit. 

"More  likely  cows,"  said  his  father.  "Montana's 
an  open-range  state.  Though  I  don't  know  what 
a  cow  would  be  doing  on  this  side  of  the  creek,  or 
what  good  a  fence  would  do  there,  between  the 
canyon  wall  and  the  track.  Anyway,  don't 
touch  it." 

"O.K.,  Dad,"  said  Kit.  "Let's  put  some  bait 
on."  He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  tin  of 
worms  he  had  dug  from  the  bank  of  the  stream 
before  they  started.  They  were  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  directly  beneath  the  rock, 
Kit  intent  on  impaling  a  wriggling  worm  on  his 
hook,  his  father  tying  on  a  Black  Gnat. 

AT  THAT  moment  a  huge  truck  with 
M.A.D.  on  its  side,  for  "Montana  and 
Dakota"— the  "mad  trucks"  were  a  regional  joke 
—hit  a  sizable  chuck  hole  in  the  road  across  the 
stream  out  of  sight  behind  the  tall  thick  pines 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  driver  swore  and 
slammed  into  a  lower  gear. 

John  Bagley  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  the 
slightest  tremor  in  the  cross-tie  under  his  feet. 
And  something,  in  a  brief  split  second,  struck 
him  as  odd  about  the  shadow  in  which  they  stood. 
It  was— it  was  moving,  and  Kit's  scream  and  John 
Bagley's  instinctive  leap  as  he  tried  to  grab  Kit 
but  instead,  because  his  foot  hit  a  small  pebble, 
he  got  only  empty  air,  were  all  a  part  of  a  kaleido- 
scopic nightmare  of  confusion,  alarm,  and  inco- 
herent noise  as  the  great  boulder  above  crashed 
mightily  down,  splitting  in  two  with  a  great  crack- 
ing sound  as  it  did  so,  one  large  chunk  stopping 
inches  short  of  the  electric  fence  in  such  position 
that  the  other  and  larger  piece  falling  immedi- 
ately behind  struck  it,  hurtled  into  the  air,  and 
cleared  the  fence  by  the  merest  fraction  of  an 
inch. 

Had  the  bottom  chunk  not  stopped  where  it 
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did,  had  the  other  half  not  happened  to  strike  it 
exactly  as  it  did,  or  had  the  shattered  insulator 
not  permitted  just  enough  slack  in  the  electric 
wire  to  enable  the  rock  to  leap  it  without  touch- 
ing it,  the  electric  fence  would  have  flashed  its 
warning. 

For  a  confused  moment  John  Bagley  stared 
wildly  around.  Rock  dust  hung  in  the  air  and 
he  had  fallen  as  he  slipped  on  the  pebble  and 
ivhere  was  Kit? 

"Dad!  Dad!"  he  heard,  and  he  whirled  around. 

Kit  was  half-lying  on  the  track.  The  great 
split-off  chunk  of  rock,  resting  partly  on  one 
rail,  was  across  his  leg. 

John  Bagley  moved  swiftly  to  his  son.  With 
horror  in  his  eyes,  he  knelt  down  and  took  Kit's 
hand. 

"I  can't  move,  Dad!"  cried  Kit.  "I  can't  move." 

John  looked  at  the  boulder.  Maybe,  maybe  it 
had  not  crushed  or  broken  his  son's  leg;  it  ap- 
peared to  be  resting  on  the  rail  and  a  cross-tie. 

"Does  it  hurt  much?"  he  asked  softly,  but  Kit 
was  weeping  hysterically  and  could  not  answer. 

"Kit!"  He  was  ashamed  of  speaking  so  sharply, 
but  it  did  what  he  hoped:  Kit  stopped  crying. 

"It  doesn't  hurt,"  Kit  said.  "Not  much,  any- 
way. But  I  can't  pull  loose.  Move  the  rock,  Dad. 
Please,  move  it!" 

John  Bagley  looked  at  the  rock.  "Move  it, 
Dad,"  Kit  whinnered.  John  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  rock,  knowing  the  futility  of  it,  knowing  that 
no  one  man  could  budge  it,  but  knowing  too  that 
for  his  son  he  had  to  try.  He  pushed  until  his 
heart  pounded  and  his  eyes  misted.  The  rock 
did  not  budge,  and  John  hated  it  for  its  stolid 
resistance  to  his  human  muscles. 

He  realized  that  he  must  not  succumb  to 
hysteria.  What  he  could  see  of  Kit's  leg  showed 
no  obvious  deformation,  and  thank  God  there 
was  no  blood.  He  would  need  to  proceed  calmly, 
efficiently,  exploring  every  possibility.  Don't  lose 
your  head,  he  said  to  himself,  don't,  don't. 

Again  he  knelt  beside  his  son.  Apparently  the 
boulder  was  resting  on  a  rail  and  the  firm  ballast 
beneath  the  ties,  or  on  a  tie  itself.  The  lower 
part  of  Kit's  leg  disappeared  beneath  the  boulder 
in  the  small  space  between  the  bottom  of  the 
boulder,  the  rail,  and  the  ground. 

"I  think  it's  my  foot,  Dad,"  whispered  Kit. 
"My  leg's  all  right,  but  I  can't  move  my  foot,  I 
can't  pull  it  out." 

Then  the  horror  struck  his  father,  and  his  face 
turned  white  as  he  thought,  Oh,  God,  let  me 
keep  Kit  from  thinking  of  it. 

"Dad!"  cried  Kit.  "Oh,  Dad,  what  if-what  if-" 

It  was  too  late.  Kit  had  thought  of  it  too. 
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"Come  on,  son,"  said  John.  "Let's  pull  you 
loose."    He  seized  Kit  by  the  shoulders. 

"You're  hurting  me,"  said  Kit,  sobbing  again. 

It  was  no  use.  Only  if  help  could  be  found, 
enough  help  to  take  the  weight  of  the  rock  off 
the  rail  and  open  up  what  (thank  the  good  Lord 
for  this,  at  least)  must  be  the  small  pocket  in 
which  Kit's  foot  was  caught,  would  Kit  be  free. 

"Dad,"  Kit  said,  "what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
He  had  stopped  crying,  but  he  was  shaking,  shak- 
ing all  over,  violently. 

At  that  moment  they  both  heard,  from  some 
indeterminate  distance  and  direction,  the  faint 
hoarse  blat  of  a  diesel  locomotive's  air-horn. 

"It's  a  train,"  whispered  Kit,  his  eyes  wide  with 
terror.  "Oh,  Daddy,  it's  a  train."  He  had  not 
called  his  father  "Daddy"  for  a  long  time. 

Get  control  of  yourself,  thought  John  Bagley. 
Don't  throw  yourself  at  the  rock,  don't  try  to 
move  it,  you  can't  move  it,  you  can't  pull  him 
loose,  you've  tried  to  the  limit  of  your  strength, 
and  more.  You  haven't  even  got  a  knife,  or  a 
hatchet.  ...  But  he  could  not  pursue  this  thought 
further. 

"Kit,"  said  John,  "I'm  going  to  have  to  leave 
you  here  and  run  up  the  track  and  stop  the 
train."  He  spoke  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  knowing 
at  the  same  time  that  he  must  not  communicate 
the  full  extent  of  his  fear  to  the  boy.  "Then  we'll 
get  help  from  the  trainmen  and  push  the  rock 
off." 

The  hoarse  blat  of  the  horn  came  again.  It 
seemed  noticeably  closer. 

"Dad!"  cried  Kit.  "Where's  it  coining  from? 
What  if  you  run  the  wrong  way?"  He  twisted 
and  wriggled  as  he  spoke,  pushing  and  crying  as 
he  tried  to  free  himself.  "Where's  it  coming 
from?"  Faintly,  in  the  distance,  they  could  hear 
now  a  dull  rumbling  clattering  roar,  echoing  and 
re-echoing  through  the  canyon. 

"It's  from  that  way,"  said  John,  and  he  started 
swiftly  to  run  toward  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  seemed  to  come  when  his  son's  cry 
stopped  him. 

"No,  Dad,  no!  From  there,  from  there!"  Kit 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  only  they 
could  see!  If  only  the  tracks  did  not  curve  out  of 
sight  in  either  direction!  If  only  every  rock  and 
tree  did  not  twist  and  distort  and  bounce  the 
sound,  now  seeming  much  louder,  of  the  train 
approaching  fast  and  invisible,  approaching— but 
from  where?  If  only  diesels  made  smoke.  .  .  .  Now 
he  could  not  tell  at  all  where  the  sound  origi- 
nated, and  he  was  afraid  his  son  knew  he  could 
not  tell,  and  no  matter  what  happened  this,  at 
least,  his  son  must  not  know. 


SWEATING,  John  Bagley  put  his  ear  to 
the  rail,  and  fought  down  his  fear  as  the 
loud  humming  sounded  so  close  by  his  head. 

"You  can  tell  that  way,  Daddy,  can't  you?"  said 
Kit.  "You  can  tell  where  it's  coming  from?" 

John  straightened  and  looked  at  his  son.  All 
his  life  he  had  dreaded  some  such  moment  as  this. 
He  knew— had  always  known— how  to  make  deci- 
sions in  the  laboratory.  Always  there  was  some- 
thing to  go  on,  a  collection  of  data  to  assess,  or  a 
logical  corollary  to  what  had  gone  before,  or  a 
table  of  figures  which,  even  though  capable  of 
misinterpretation,  was  nevertheless  there.  But 
always  he  had  feared  that  the  time  might  come 
when  the  data  or  the  corollary  or  the  figures 
simply  did  not  exist,  and  yet  a  step  had  to  be 
taken  even  though  taking  it  meant  plunging 
ahead  in  darkness. 

"You  can  tell,  Daddy?"  Kit  was  nearly 
hysterical  again.  John  Bagley  had  tried  never  to 
lie,  to  himself  or  others. 

"Yes,  Kit,"  said  John.  "Now  I  know.  Don't 
worry."  Then  he  was  running  desperately  up  the 
track,  as  fast  as  he  could  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  and  Kit  had  come,  and  he  prayed  inco- 
herently as  he  ran. 

Another  bleat  of  the  horn.  Was  it  louder?  Less 
loud?  And  the  rising-fading-rising  rumble  ...  it 
seemed  farther  away.  John  Bagley  almost 
stopped,  but  it  was  too  late  now,  too  late:  his 
course  was  set,  the  step  in  the  dark  had  been 
taken,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew 
fully  what  it  was  to  be  committed  irrevocably  to 
action  without  evidence,  without  the  slightest 
shred  of  proof  that  the  decision  was  correct.  Yet 
he  knew  he  must  go  on.  There  flashed  into  his 
mind  a  crazy  picture  of  himself  running  fran- 
tic alb  first  one  way,  then  the  other,  betrayed  by 
the  mountain  echoes,  like  a  foolish  base-runner 
trapped  between  second  and  third. 

His  feet  pounded  on  the  cinders  between  the 
ties,  which  he  cursed  for  being  so  spaced  that  now 
and  then  he  stumbled.  Once  he  fell,  tearing  the 
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knees  out  of  his  trousers,  then  scrambling  to  his 
feet,  pounding  on.  Again  the  horn,  and  his 
heart  almost  stopped,  for  it  seemed  much  less 
loud.  But  he  forced  himself  on.  The  decision 
had  been  made.  Right  or  wrong,  it  had  been 
made. 

He  reached  the  curve  somewhere  beyond  which 
—if  he  was  right— would  be  the  train.  Would 
have  to  be  the  train.  Over  his  shoulder  he  caught 
a  last  quick  look  at  Kit,  pinned  by  the  rock,  seem- 
ing much  too  close  behind  (surely  he  had  covered 
more  ground  than  that!)  and  he  ran  faster,  blood- 
pounding,  heart-pounding,  sweat-streaming  faster. 
He  had  hoped  that  once  into  the  curve  he  would 
be  able  to  see  (and  be  seen)  a  long  distance. 
But  the  curve  was  sharp  enough,  or  the  walls  of 
the  cut  through  which  it  ran  were  close  enough 
to  the  tracks,  so  that  still  he  could  see  nothing. 

He  stopped,  sobbing  with  exhaustion.  He 
could  run  no  farther.  Here  he  must  stand  if  he 
was  to  have  even  enough  strength  to  wave  his 
arms.  But  there  was  no  train  at  which  to  wave. 
The  twin  tracks,  shining  in  the  sun,  curved 
mockingly  away  until  they  disappeared  behind 
the  canyon  wall,  and  they  were  empty.  He 
strained  with  terrible  intensity  to  hear  some- 
thing, to  hear  anything,  but  only  the  pounding 
rush  of  exhaustion  filled  his  ears.  He  felt  himself 
waver  at  the  edge  of  consciousness;  and  for  the 
first  time,  trying  to  fight  it  off  but  losing  ground, 
he  knew  that  futility  and  despair  were  beginning 
at  last  utterly  to  overwhelm  him. 
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A  WINTER'S  TALE 

snow,  Mozartian  profundity 

simple  as  love  seems  simple,  but  it  lies 

heavy  as  love  can  lie  when  all  that  lightness 

accumulates,  piling  perfect  crystal  on  perfect 

until  our  shelter  shudders  and  is  crushed 

sometime  at  night  when  the  will  lies  asleep 
he  spreads  his  fleece  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
and  when  we  wake  it  is  too  late  to  change 
or  save  that  landscape  gone  so  coldly  strange 
this  is  that  time  we  fear  but  will  not  be  spared 
glory  is  choking  up  the  middle  air 
thicker  as  on  we  go,  and  cannot  know 
what  is  the  end  until  the  end  is  so 
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Then  suddenly  above  the  roaring  in  his  ears 
sounded  a  tremendous  alien  noise,  the  rasping 
blast  of  an  air-horn,  very  close,  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  away,  its  great  steel  snout  roaring  into 
view,  he  saw  the  train  bearing  down,  and  stand- 
ing squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  track  he  mus- 
tered his  final  reserves  to  wave  and,  foolishly, 
yell,  and  he  stayed  where  he  was  as  he  heard 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  horn,  jumping  aside  so 
late  that  for  a  fright-filled  moment  he  was  afraid 
he  himself  would  be  the  one  to  be  ground 
beneath  the  wheels. 

Thank  God,  now,  that  it  was  a  diesel,  for  that 
meant  a  clear  view  ahead  for  both  engineer  and 
fireman:  they  must  have  seen  him.  Then  he 
heard  the  grinding  squeal  of  brakes,  and  he  saw 
the  sparks  fly  as  wheel  after  wheel  locked  and 
slid  on  the  rails,  and  before  he  fainted  he  thought 
dimly,  I  got  through  to  them,  they're  going  to 
flatten  every  wheel,  by  God.  Thank  God  they 
saw  me,  they  saw  me,  and  they're  stopping. 

He  returned  to  consciousness  as  the  last  of  the 
cars  ground  to  a  shuddering  halt  and  a  trainman, 
leaping  down,  ran  to  him. 

"My  son,"  he  gasped,  pointing.  "My  son  .  .  . 
down  there." 

LATER,  after  the  train  crew  had  pried  the 
rock  up  enough  so  that  Kit  could  be  pulled 
free,  and  the  brakeman  had  put  a  small  splint  on 
Kit's  ankle,  though  it  seemed  only  to  be  bruised, 
and  they  were  all  back  at  the  camp  ground 
together  (the  burly  brakeman  had  insisted  on 
carrying  Kit  all  the  way),  Myra  Bagley  looked  at 
her  husband  and  whispered,  "Oh,  John,  how 
could  you  tell  which  direction  the  train  was  com- 
ing from?  How  could  you  tell,  in  mountains  like 
these  where  everything  echoes  so?" 
"Myra,"  John  started  to  say,  "I—" 
Then  he  stopped.  How  could  he  tell  her?  The 
imponderable  brooding  fact  of  chance,  of  Fate, 
the  dark  reminder  that  beyond  the  shining  realm 
of  the  controlled  experiment,  the  offer  of  proof, 
the  calculated  risk,  lay  something  incalculable— it 
was  too  much  now  for  her.  Later,  maybe,  later. 
Let  Myra  (and  Kit)  think  now  that  he  had 
known. 

"I  used  an  old  Boy  Scout  trick,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing a  little,  feeling  his  strength  return.  "I  put  my 
ear  to  the  rail." 

"And  you  could  tell  the  direction?"  Myra 
asked. 

"Sure,"  he  lied.  "Sure,  if  you  know  how." 
"I'm  so  relieved,"  Myra  said.  "Oh,  John,  if 
you'd  had  to  guess.  .  .  ." 

He  knew  then  that  he  could  never  tell  her. 


Walter  Kerr 

How  to  Beat  tlie 
CRITICS 

The  Herald  Tribune's  professional  assassin 
reveals  why  all  Broadway  hates  him — and  his 
six  murderous  companions — and  why  the  whole 
gang  sometimes  fails  to  kill  a  play. 

IT  IS  going  to  take  all  the  zest  out  of  life 
if  I  succeed  in  permanently  mending  the 
breach  that  has  long  existed  between  the  creative 
people  of  the  theater  and  the  newspaper  men 
who  are  hired  to  criticize  them,  but  I  am  going 
to  have  to  try.  There  is  just  too  much  suffering 
going  on. 

Miss  Faye  Emerson,  for  instance,  simply  can- 
not be  permitted  to  endure  anything  more.  It 
wasn't  enough,  earlier  this  season,  that  Miss 
Emerson  should  submit  to  having  her  clothes 
torn  off  her  back,  her  hair  mussed,  and  her  heart 
broken  during  the  course  of  a  melodrama  about 
brain-washing  called  "Protective  Custody."  She 
was  also  forced,  once  the  notices  were  out,  to 
face  the  fact  that  she  would  have  the  clothes 
torn  off  her  back,  her  hair  mussed,  and  her  heart 
broken  for  only  three  consecutive  performances. 
Come  Saturday  night,  she  would  never  again  be 
able  to  play  that  stirring  eleven-o'clock  scene 
in  which  she  stood  with  one  foot  on  a  rickety 
drawbridge  and  the  other  on  terra  firma  while 
her  captor-lover,  sobbing  on  his  knees,  slow  I  \ 
raised  one  trembling  arm  toward  a  wall-switch 
that  might  or  might  not  raise  the  drawbridge. 
The  drawbridge,  now  that  I  can  give  the  plot 
away,  never  went  up;  but  the  closing  notice  did. 

Wearing  an  appropriately  tragic  veil,  Miss 
Emerson  stumbled  away  into  the  bright  night  of 
a  local  television  studio,  there  to  mourn  her  loss. 
The  authors,  she  told  us  in  syllables  as  brave  as 
they  were  broken,  had  worked  long,  hard,  and 


beautifully.  Enormous  amounts  of  money  had 
been  spent,  some  of  it  by  loyal  friends  who  had 
helped  bring  the  play  into  town  after  disastrous 
reverses  on  the  road.  All  the  work,  all  the 
money,  all  the  loyalty,  all  the  beauty  had  been 
wantonly  wiped  out  by  certain  capricious  re- 
viewers who  had  been  so  delinquent  in  their 
clear  duty  to  art  that  they  should  now  be 
ashamed  to  pick  up  their  pay  checks  on  Wednes- 
day. The  pain  was  plain,  real,  and  far-reaching; 
for  all  I  know,  it  is  still  reaching  people  by 
kinescope,  sending  wave  after  wave  of  outraged 
woe  into  the  air  we  daily  breathe. 

A  week  or  two  later  Miss  Kim  Stanley  was 
back  in  print.  Miss  Stanley  is  in  print  nearly  as 
often  as  the  reviewers  are;  she  can  be  distin- 
guished from  them,  however,  by  the  vigorous 
quality  of  her  prose.  To  the  luminous  and  evan- 
escent Miss  Stanley  the  critics  have  long  been 
a  bunch  of  "fatheads."  Just  how  fat-headed  was 
being  freshly  demonstrated  by  their  reaction  to 
"A  Clearing  in  the  Woods,"  a  psychological 
fantasy  in  which  the  lady  in  question,  after 
spending  an  evening  chasing  her  three  life-size 
alter  egos  through  the  woods,  at  last  clutched  all 
three  of  herself  to  her  breast,  glared  at  the 
morose  father  whose  indifference  had  destroyed 
her  childhood,  and  contentedly  murmured,  "It's 
all  right— he's  alone,  but  we've  got  each  other." 

ALL    THAT  WORK 

HAVING  immersed  herself  in  psychology 
during  the  preparation  of  the  play,  Miss 
Stanley  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  analyze 
the  critics'  otherwise  inexplicable  impatience 
with  so  noble  a  work.  They  obviously  had  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  "father"  image  in  the 
narrative,  had  bridled  at  the  suggestion  that  they 
were  unkind  to  children,  and  had  revenged  them- 
selves by  spanking  everyone  and  everything  in 
sight. 

Strictly  speaking,  Miss  Stanley  was  being  kind 
to  her  tormentors:  she  was  gently  and  patiently 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  explaining  what  had 
caused  their  little  outlmrsts,  and  helping  thein 
toward  true  self-knowledge.  For  a  moment,  it 
seenud  as  though  we  were  all  about  to  entei  a 
new  period  of  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
deep  therapy.  When,  however,  the  financial 
handwriting  appeared  on  the  backstage  wall— 
"A  Clearing  in  the  Woods"  posted  its  closing 
notice  twice,  just  to  make  things  sadder— Miss 
Stanley  hied  herself  off  to  a  television  chamber, 
let  loose  with  a  lew  heated  remarks  about  all 
that  work  and  all   that   money  and  all  that 
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beauty,  and  the  fatheads  were  in  the  fire  again. 

They  are,  of  course,  used  to  the  heat— and  it 
cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the  fresh  scorching 
of  1957  accomplished  anything  practical  at  all. 
Brooks  Atkinson's  lip  did  not  tremble  as  he 
came  early  to  the  Winter  Garden.  There  were 
no  tears  to  be  seen  in  Richard  Watts  Jr.'s  eyes  as 
he  escorted  Miss  Nancy  Berg  into  the  Broad- 
hurst.  John  McClain  did  not  volunteer  public 
confession  at  Broadway  and  Duffy  Square,  and 
it  is  even  reported  that  John  Chapman  sneered.* 
Over  the  years  the  reviewers  have  learned  to 
sit  their  thrones  with  the  sensitive,  rueful,  ironic 
detachment  of  philosophers;  they  know  the  ways 
of  this  wicked  world. 

They  know,  among  other  things,  that  no 
matter  how  deeply  they  are  loved,  no  matter  how 
exquisitely  they  may  be  thought  to  write,  no 
matter  what  heartfelt  posies  and  magnums  of 
Mumm's  come  ofnceward  at  Christmastime, 
there  is  always  lurking  somewhere  a  small,  nasty 
voice  that  will  whisper  "one  of  the  Jukes  boys" 
in  a  large  paid  advertisement.  A  slumbering 
prejudice,  more  firmly  ingrained  than  those  of 
race  or  class,  lies  eternally  coiled  to  lash  out 
against  them;  and  they  go  their  ways  sweetly 
resigned  to  the  sting  of  the  serpent's  tooth, 
stoically  conditioned  to  the  loathing  of  the  love- 
liest creatures  in  town,  utterly  impervious  to 
everybody's  anguish.  They  can  neither  be  moved 
by  pity  nor  shaken  by  spite. 

Has  someone  just  lost  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  on  an  enterprise  the  reviewers  con- 
demned? The  newspaper  critic's  obligation  is  not 
to  the  man  who  has  invested  a  thousand  dollars 
in  a  project  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit  on;  it  is  to 
the  reader  who  has  invested  five  cents  in  his  news- 
paper and  is  on  the  verge  of  investing  an  addi- 
tional $7.50  in  a  theater  seat.  The  reviewer  can- 
not switch  allegiances— cannot  permit  himself  to 
dwell  forlornly  on  the  money  that  may  be  going 
down  the  drain— without  becoming  a  hireling  of 
the  producer  and  a  Judas  to  his  job. 

Has  a  great  deal  of  work  gone  into  the  project? 
An  enormous  amount  of  work  must  have  gone 
into  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
organization  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  writing  of 
Ben  Jonson's  verse  tragedies.  The  plea  that 
judgments  should  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  time  sheets  and  cash  disbursements  asso- 
ciated with  a  given  production  cannot  be  taken 
quite  seriously:  it  would  mean,  1  believe,  that 
last  season's  Critics  Circle  Award  ought  to  have 

*  Atkinson  (New  York  Times)  ,  Watts  (Post)  ,  Mc- 
Clain  (Journal-American)  ,  Chapman    (News) .  ' 


gone  to  a  production  of  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 
which  closed  prematurely  in  Philadelphia.  So 
much  for  time  and  money— in  the  critic's  view. 


THE    WORST    AND    THE  BEST 

WHAT  of  beauty?  Have  masterworks 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  seven 
deadly  egos?  Apart  from  the  two  morsels  men- 
tioned earlier,  here  are  the  plays  of  the  current 
season  which  managed  the  rather  difficult  feat 
of  irritating  all  seven  reviewers  and  therefore  may 
be  said  to  have  been  whacked  out  of  existence 
by  the  newspaper  onslaught: 

one  in  which  a  seafarin'  fellow  came  home 
from  "out  there  where  it's  clean  and  free"  to 
discover  that  his  wife  was  sleeping  with  her  new 
husband,  and  thereafter  stood  under  the  nuptial 
window  baying  like  a  hound  dog; 

one  in  which  an  Austrian  brothel-keeper  stood 
under  three  talking  wall-portraits,  announced  in 
accents  closer  to  the  Chippewa  dialect  "1  bake 
'urn  cake  like  never  before,"  and  did  bake  a 
beaut  with  strawberry  icing; 

one  in  which  a  young  actor  who  wished  to 
convince  us  he  was  drunk  crossed  his  eyes  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  though  without  im- 
pairing his  ability  to  blow  directly  into  the  socks 
he  wished  to  put  on  his  feet; 

one  in  which  a  jealous  woman  reached  into 
her  rival's  bodice,  ripped  out  a  pair  of  falsies, 
and  hurled  them  across  the  room; 

and  one  in  which  an  officer  on  a  spaceship 
said  to  another,  soberly,  "Lose  your  amazing  ten- 
sions, Lieutenant;  1,  too,  have  fatherbonds." 

Four  or  five  of  these  expensive  treasures  (total 
cost  around  four  hundred  thousand,  total  man- 
hours  incalculable)  came  in  quite  early  in  the 
season.  The  critics,  sensing  a  decline  in  beauty 
from  the  year  before  and  detecting  a  faint  aura 
of  "Oh,  hell,  let's  produce  something"  in  the 
crisp  fall  air,  began  to  batten  down  their  respec- 
tive hatches.  They  are  well  aware  that  a  weak 
season  on  Broadway  means  open  season  on 
reviewers;  when  love  and  money  are  lost  in 
bucketfuls,  someone— preferably  someone  who  has 
opened  his  big  mouth— must  be  made  to  pay; 
if  reviewers  are  mere  honest  reporters  in  a  good 
season,  they  are  dirty  rascals  in  a  bad— they  are, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  bad  season.  Things 
looked  ominous. 

As  the  next  few  months  wore  on,  it  turned  out 
that,  to  be  a  successful  dramatist  in  the  theatrical 
year  1956-57,  you  had  best  be  either  dead  or 
British.  The  genuinely  distinctive  serious  work 
—I  am  here  excluding  pasted-together  adapta- 
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tions  and  musical-comedy  books— came  with 
Eugene  O'Neill  s  powerful  'Long  Da%'s  fourney 
into  Night"  (posthumously  produced),  Terence 
Rattigan's  perfectly  appointed  "Separate  Tables" 
(British  i.  Graham  Greene's  absorbing  "The 
Potting  Shed"  British >.  and  Jean  Anouilh's 
brilliant  "Waltz  of  the  Toreadors"  (Trench,  in 
a  British  translation  by  Lucienne  Hill). 

Each  of  these  proved  an  exhilarating  surprise 
in  the  sluggish  treadmill  of  no-business  as  usual: 
none,  however,  could  be  said  to  salve  the  ego  of 
the  native,  contemporary  playwright— or  the 
actress  who  was  working  for  him.  Ask  a  native 
playwright  or  performer  what  was  wrong  with 
the  American  theater  along  about  January  first 
and  he  would  tell  you  that  the  .American  critic 
was  wrong  with  it:  ask  the  critic  and— well,  he'd 
already  had  his  say  and  was  going  to  stand  on  it. 
At  best,  a  stalemate  on  the  matter  of  beauty.  At 
worst,  the  critic  was  right. 

In  any  case,  he  was  not— and  is  not— going  to 
be  shaken  by  pathos  or  bested  by  argument.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  show  in  recent  years  has  sal- 
vaged its  investment  by  putting  Little  Eva  on 
television,  by  issuing  statements  that  do  not  so 
much  question  as  clearly  define  the  ancestry  of 
reviewers,  or  by  taking  those  candid  space-ads 
in  which  the  producers  acknowledge  the  press- 
blast  and  then  tell  you  how  much  Jean  Arthur, 
Militza  Korjus,  and  other  members  of  the  regular 
audience  loved  it.  Practically  speaking,  you  can't 
beat  "the  boys"  by  taking  a  stick  to  them. 

What,  then?  Will  this  agony  never  cease?  Must 
even  playwright  chew  his  pencil  stubs  and  his 
nerves  for  two  or  three  tooth-breaking  years, 
every  performer  draw  nuance  after  nuance  from 
the  depths  of  his  or  her  being  during  months  of 
preparation,  every  backer  reach  into  his  billfold 
and  haul  out  hard-earned  cash  reserves,  only  to 
see  all  of  this  industry,  affection,  and  generosity 
whisked  into  nothingness  on  a  single  evening, 
by  a  few  hastily-written,  obviously  capricious 
words  in  the  press?  Can't  we  lick  this  thing? 

THE    RANDO  M    C  H  A N  C E  5 

^\  J  E  CAN.  We  have.  The  critics  are  be- 
W  ing  beaten  all  the  time— and  I  don't 
mean  to  be  so  fatuous  as  to  suggest  that  they  are 
regularly  beaten  by  the  simple,  canny  practice 
of  producing  good  shows.  They  are  being  beaten 
by  good  shows,  mediocre  shows,  and  pedigreed 
dogs.  How  is  this  mean  little  deception  accom- 
plished? It  is  first  of  all  accomplished  by  surren- 
dering one  s  daydreams  and  looking  very,  very 
hard  at  the  facts  of  theatrical  life: 
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Item:  The  critics  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  impotent.  While  you  stifle  your  howls 
of  outrage,  let  me  explain.  The  newspapei 
notices  may  be  said  to  be  influential,  even  de- 
cisive, when  they  are  unanimous.  That  is,  the 
appearance  of  seven  thoroughly  negative  notices 
in  the  daily  press  probably  does  mean  that  a 
show  is  in  danger  of  its  life;  the  appearance  of 
seven  thoroughly  favorable  notices  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  does  mean  that  lines  will 
form  at  the  box  office  immediately. 

During  the  current  season— until  mid-Febru- 
ary, that  is— only  nine  out  of  n*enty-nine  new- 
productions  have  received  unanimous  approval 
or  disapproval.  Seven  of  the  nine  were  uniformly 
blasted,  and  have  closed.  Two  were  uniformlv 
praised,  and  are  running.  But  these  two  are  not 
the  only  two  running.  Eleven  of  the  n»  ent\-nine 
are  on  the  boards,  and  threatening  to  stav  there. 
What  kind  of  notices  did  they  get? 

The  remaining  nine,  or  a  majority  of  the 
shows  now  basking  in  hit  status,  received  what 
are  called  "mixed"  or  "split"  notices  from  those 
unpredictable  reviewers.  Well  and  good,  vou 
say:  when  the  balance  was  in  favor,  the  show 
ran:  when  the  balance  was  against,  it  didn't 
run.  But  you're  guessing.  It  didn't  work  out 
that  way  at  all. 

Let's  take  some  of  the  close  splits,  four  re- 
viewers on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  A 
domestic  farce  called  "The  Loud  Red  Patrick" 
drew  a  4—3  verdict  against;  so  did  a  domestic 
farce  called  "The  Happiest  Millionaire."  One  is 
gone  and  the  other  is  with  us;  the  critical  average 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Or  tilt  it  the  other 
way.  The  musical  version  of  "Candide"  drew  a 
4-3  split  in  favor:  so  did  a  cheerfully  foolish 
melodrama  called  "Speaking  of  Murder."  The 
tilt  in  favor  didn't  help:  both  are  gone. 

Glance  at  some  wider  differences  of  opinion. 
An  imported  tea-cake  called  "The  Reluctant 
Debutante"  won  a  5-2  favorable  nod;  so  did  a 
revival  of  "Major  Barbara."  One  now  belongs 
to  the  ages,  the  other  continues  to  do  extrava- 
gant business.  (Bear  in  mind,  if  you  can  keep 
any  part  of  this  arithmetic  in  your  head,  that  a 
show  with  a  5-2  favorable  verdict  has  collapsed 
while  a  show  with  a  4—3  negative  verdict  survives.) 

And  let  me  add  one  mystifying  contender  to 
that  5-2  favorable  squad.  Not  long  ago  a  serious 
play  opened  to  5  genuinely  good  notices  and  2 
mild  quibbles:  this  average  should  have— in  the 
mythology  of  our  time— betokened  success.  A 
day  or  two  later  one  of  the  producers  was  on 
the  telephone  to  a  friend,  whispering  in  a 
strangled  little  voice:  "Do  you  know  what  we've 
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got?  We've  got  a  private  hit."  No  one  much 
was  show  ing  up  at  eight-thirty.  (I  have  refrained 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  this  work  because 
the  minute  public  word  gets  around  that  an 
enterprise  isn't  thunderingly  successful  it  stops 
doing  any  kind  of  business  at  all— and  this  wistful 
orphan,  blessed  by  a  good  majority  of  the  critics, 
is  still  struggling  to  make  its  way.) 

Let's  sum  up,  thus  far.  Most  shows  get  mixed 
notices.  These  shows,  however,  do  not  succeed 
or  fail  in  proportion  as  the  mixture  is  good  or 
bad.  Ergo,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  news- 
paper notices  do  not  determine  the  fate  of  some- 
body's favorite  child;  some  other  factor,  or 
combination  of  factors,  steps  in  to  monkey  with 
the  teeter-totter. 

Item:  The  average  ticket-buyer  hasn't  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  the  overall  critical  ver- 
dict may  have  been.  Who— apart  from  those 
good  souls  actually  bound  to  the  production- 
reads  all  the  notices?  How  many  people  buy 
—and  read— more  than  three  newspapers?  How 
many  more  than  two?  How  many  out-of-towners, 
whose  support  is  necessary  to  any  smash  hit, 
have  done  more  than  glance  at  the  verdict  of 
a  single  magazine? 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  reviewer  to  go 
to  cocktail  parties:  good  for  his  arrogant  soul, 
I  mean.  There  he  will  be  exposed  to,  and 
chastened  by,  several  conversational  openings. 
The  bluntest  of  them  is:  "What  did  you  think 
of  such-and-such  a  play?"  Here  the  convivial 
fellow  is  honorably  letting  you  know  that  he 
doesn't  read  you,  that  he  doesn't  mean  to  read 
you,  and  that  he  couldn't  possibly  follow  the 
ineanderings  of  your  prose  if  he  did. 

He  is  swiftly  succeeded  by  the  pale  but  intense 
lady  who  gets  a  death-grip  on  your  lapel  and 
furiously  asks:  "How  could  you  have  possibly 
praised  'Troilus  and  Cressida'?"  It  is  no  good 
explaining  that  you  didn't;  she  will  simply  think 
you  are  a  coward,  and  are  lying  to  her.  And 
when  the  conversation  gets  general  enough  for 
sweeping  statements  to  be  made,  out  of  the 
burgeoning  smoke  will  come  the  hoarse,  let's- 
have-it-now  challenge: 

"You're  a  critic.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why 
the  critics  always  go  for  a  merely  splashy  musical 
like  'Fanny'  and  then  turn  down  a  really  signi- 
ficant play  like  'Time  Limit'?"  (By  actual  count, 
"Fanny"  drew  four  negative  notices  and  ran  for 
two  years,  while  "Time  Limit"  drew  six  favor- 
able notices  and  shortly  failed;  I  am  putting 
th  is  in  here  because  I  never  did  succeed  in 
making  myself  heard  at  that  party.) 

One  of  the  sad  little  things  a  critic  soon 
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learns— and  that  very  few  producers  seem  ever 
to  learn— is  this:  people  forget.  They  begin  by 
reading  so  few  reviews  that  they  have  only  the 
haziest  and  most  inaccurate  impression  of  what 
"the  critics"  said;  and  they  end  by  forgetting 
what  the  critics  they  did  read  did  say.  Does 
anyone  in  the  room  remember  that  Richard 
Watts  Jr.  couldn't  stand  "The  Seven  Year  Itch," 
that  Brooks  Atkinson  took  a  very  dim  view  of 
"The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac,"  or  that  your  present 
pen-pal  was  sorely  irritated  by  the  original  pro- 
duction of  "Picnic"? 

I  have  myself  had  the  fascinating  experience 
of  listening  to  a  famous  actress  denounce  a  favor- 
ite reviewer  of  mine  for  what  she  considered 
unreasonable  reviewing;  for  three  long  para- 
graphs she  went  on,  quoting  impeccably  with 
what  seemed  to  be  total  recall;  and  every  scorned 
word  she  quoted  was  not  his,  but  mine.  (Did 
I  tell  her  the  truth?  I  did  not;  I'm  a  coward.) 
I  have  also  on  occasion  accepted  congratulations 
for  notices  written  in  my  accustomed  space  by 
a  young  colleague  who  sometimes  relieves  me, 
one  Paul  Beckley.  I  accepted  them,  let  me  say, 
with  a  becoming  modesty.  The  average  ticket- 
buyer  is,  in  case  anyone  wants  to  know,  print- 
blind  and  recall-poor.  Two  months  after  a  show 
has  opened  total  confusion  reigns. 

Of  course,  every  potential  customer  thinks  he 
knows  what  the  critics  thought  of  a  show.  But 
something  is  going  on  here  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  reviewing.  Since  the  customer  was  in- 
adequately informed  in  the  first  place  and  has 
had  a  severe  attack  of  amnesia  since,  he  is  not 
dealing  with  criticism  at  all  but  with  a  vague, 
yet  tenaciously  held,  impression. 

THE    SOUND    OF  SUCCESS 

WHERE  did  that  impression  come  from? 
Partly  from  hearsay— from  that  most 
gloriously  unreliable  of  all  methods  of  com- 
munication, the  grapevine.  But  mostly,  I  do  be- 
lieve, it  comes  from  deep  inside  the  customer's 
private  soul.  Somewhere  far  below  the  levels  of 
newspaper-reading  consciousness  lies  a  little 
Freudian  censor  that  keeps  rubbing  its  antennae 
together  and  sending  out  sharp,  insistent  mes- 
sages like,  "Now  that's  something  I'd  like  to  see!" 
or  perhaps,  "Not  for  this  kid!"  And  these  mes- 
sages tend  to  become,  in  the  customer's  mind, 
what  "the  critics"  said. 

Every  show  that  is  produced  brings  with  it 
its  own  atmosphere  of  expectation,  for  good 
or  for  ill.  It  either  sounds  likely,  or  it 
doesn't— to  the  customer.    "Can-Can,"  with  a 
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score  by  Cole  Porter,  sounds  exceedingly  likely; 
the  critics  can  be  graceless,  or  even  downright 
grumpy,  without  injuring  a  month  of  its  two- 
year  run.  "Time  Limit,"  being  about  brain- 
washing, doesn't  sound  likely;  the  critics  can 
huff  and  puff  like  so  many  Disney  frogs  and 
not  help  it.  The  morning  after  I  expressed  my 
own  dissatisfaction  with  "The  Fourposter"  a 
friend  called  me  on  the  phone  to  say  that  the 
review  had  made  up  her  mind  for  her;  she 
grasped  that  /  didn't  like  it  but  it  sounded 
exactly  like  what  she  wanted  to  cuddle  up  with. 
People  cuddled  up  with  that  one  for  years. 

The  atmosphere  that  stirs  expectation,  that 
tantalizes  the  secret  hunches  that  all  theater- 
goers have,  is  composed  of  many  things,  some 
tangible  and  some  not  so  very.  Titles  count. 
("Sixth  Finger  in  a  Five  Finger  Glove"  is  not  a 
good  title;  "The  Strong  Are  Lonely"  is  not  a  good 
title;  "Bells  Are  Ringing"  is  a  good  title.)  Per- 
sonalities count.  ("I've  always  liked  that  nice 
Walter  Pidgeon.")  Subject  matter  counts.  (Do 
I  want  to  see  a  play  tonight  about  treachery  in 
a  prison  camp?)  Timing  counts.  (I  may  want 
to  see  a  play  about  treachery  in  a  prison  camp 
next  year,  or  I  may  have  wanted  to  see  one  last 
year,  but— tonight?)  Circumstances  count.  (Is  it 
Eugene  O'Neill's  last  play,  and  what  did  he  say 
about  his  family?)  Curiosity  counts.  (What  in 
heaven's  name  can  "The  Waltz  of  the  Toreadors" 
be  like?)  The  curve  of  the  moon  counts. 

And  reviews  count,  perhaps  more  than  I've 
indicated  in  this  good-will  message.  But  they 
do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  count  a  show 
in  or  out.  They  are  influential,  to  tell  the  simple 
truth  about  it,  only  in  relation  to  the  expectation 
we've  been  talking  about.  They  constitute  one 
variable  element  in  a  great  complex  of  elements. 

Suppose  the  reviews  for  "Auntie  Maine"  had 
been  less  good  than  they  were.  Would  it  have 
mattered  much?  Very  much?  The  man  who  has 
heard  about  Patrick  Dennis'  novel,  and  who  is 
enchanted  by  the  thought  of  seeing  Rosalind 
Russell  again,  has  in  effect  made  up  his  mind. 
He  might,  for  a  moment,  be  a  bit  dashed  by 
reading  something  lukewarm,  or  even  chilling, 
in  a  sec  tion  of  the  press;  but  in  a  week  he'd  have 
forgotten  Kerr's  hasty  comments  ("Oh,  he  doesn't 
like  anything!"),  he'd  have  received  reassurances 
from  some  adventurous  friend  that  "audiences 
are  loving  it,"  and,  needing  nothing  more,  he'd 
have  been  off  to  the  Broadhurst  to  claim  his 
inalienable  right  to  happiness. 

Six  ice-cold  notices  did  nothing  to  keep  expec- 
tation out  of  the  Broadway,  where  a  gentleman 
named  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  in  a  gem  called  "Ah. 


Wonderful,"  managed  to  gross  anywhere  from 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  week  for  a 
year  after  the  newspaper  frost  descended. 

Expectation— the  way  a  show  looks  in  the  Sun- 
day advertisements,  sounds  in  the  gossip  columns, 
or  adds  up  in  the  "hunch"  department  of  the 
playgoer's  brain— is  probably  the  one  truly  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  play. 
Expectation  nudges  the  playgoer  in  a  given 
direction,  either  toward  or  away  from  the  box 
office.  The  critic  may  confirm  this  predisposition 
and  so  start  a  stampede,  in  which  case  he  will 
seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  indeed.  Or 
he  may  try  to  nudge  the  playgoer  in  an  opposite 
direction,  against  his  own  inner  conviction.  Here 
he  may  have  some  small  influence,  though  the 
reviewer  who  has  tried  to  keep  people  out  of 
"Mr.  Wonderful"  or  drive  them  into  a  Bernard 
Shaw  play  with  the  unprepossessing  title  of 
"Misalliance"  knows  just  how  slight  it  is. 

And  whenever  a  genuine  elbowing  contest  de- 
velops between  criticism  and  expectation,  it  is 
expectation  that  is  going  to  win.  A  newspaper 
critic  is  powerless  to  send  people  thronging  to 
a  play  they  suspect  they  are  going  to  hate;  and 
he  cannot,  short  of  police  action,  keep  them  out 
of  an  enterprise  they  are  confident  they  are 
going  to  enjoy. 

The  critic  can,  then,  be  beaten— but  he  must 
be  beaten  before  the  fact,  not  after  it.  (Don't 
take  a  stick  to  him  the  next  morning;  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  him  six  months  ahead.)  To 
the  producers  and  playwrights,  the  actors  and 
articulate  actresses,  who  would  like  to  get  the 
best  of  us  vultures  perched  high  above  Times 
Square,  I'd  say:  ask  yourselves  if  the  title,  the 
content,  the  company,  the  timing,  the  circum- 
stances, the  confidential  report  from  astrologer 
Vincent  Lopez,  all  have  a  lively,  provocative  ring 
about  them;  ask  yourselves  if  your  respective 
mothers  would  like  it:  ask  il  you'd  go  to  see  it 
were  it  produced,  and  acted  in,  by  somebody 
else.  When  you  mention  the  project  to  your 
friends,  do  their  laces  fall?  Do  they  stand  expies- 
sionless?  Or  do  they  seethe  with  jealousy  that 
you've  got  your  hands  on  the  script  or  the  part? 
Whal  kind  of  weather  does  the  pla\  suggest? 

The  entrepreneurs  who  go  about  their  work 
in  this  slightly  mystical,  eminently  dishonest 
way  are  probably  going  to  leave  those  poor 
fellows,  the  reviewers,  sitting  lonely  by  their 
unwashed  office  windows,  cdling  out  to  an  mi- 
heeding  populace  that  passes  them  by,  and 
wondering  just  how  long  their  obviously  su- 
perfluous jobs  are  going  to  last. 

lint  win  am  1  telling  you  all  this? 


Franz  Spelman 


What  the  Hungarians  say  about 

Western  Propaganda 


New  cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  are  providing 
the  first  good  chance  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  enormous  barrage  of  words 
we  are  sending  to  the  Russian  satellites. 

LAST  September,  I  almost  was  run  down 
j  by  a  Hungarian  script-writer  as  he  came 
stumbling  out  of  the  double  doors  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  in  Munich.  His  blind  progress  was 
understandable;  he  had  just  been  fired. 

Once  he  was  known  as  a  great,  liberal  jour- 
nalist; he  had  been  jailed  by  Horthy  and,  a 
decade  ago,  had  vainly  and  almost  single- 
handedly  tried  to  stem  Communist  encroach- 
ment. In  1948,  threatened  with  arrest  by  the 
AVH,  he  had  crossed  the  Austrian  border  hidden 
in  a  bag  of  potatoes  on  the  rear-deck  of  a  Soviet 
supply  truck.  Since  early  in  1952  he  had  been 
writing  fiery  editorials  for  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Now  he  was  just  another  victim  of  one  of  the 
frequent  purges  which  periodically  shake  this 
organization. 

Already  he  was  imbued  with  the  exile's  mix- 
ture of  bitterness  and  resignation. 

"How  could  they  judge  the  effect  and  the 
quality  of  my  work?"  he  asked  me.  "Broadcasting 
to  Hungary  we  always  operate  in  a  complete 
void.  We  don't  even  dare  accept  part  of  the 
Communist  line  to  enter  in  the  give-and-take  re- 
lationship which  my  Polish  colleagues  maintain 
they  now  have  with  the  Gomulka  government. 
What  do  we  know  about  Hungary  but  the  little 
we  learn  from  those  incomplete  interviews  with 
the  few  dozen  daredevils  who  manage  to  crawl 
through  the  Iron  Curtain? 

"Surely,  we  are  effective  somewhere;  the  insults 


in  the  Communist  press  and  radio  often  show 
that  they  have  been  hurt.  But  where?  And  does 
it  really  pay  trying  to  help  from  the  outside? 
Certainly,  conditions  back  home  are  atrocious. 
Yet  I  often  cannot  help  believing  that  Com- 
munism is  like  a  disease  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  antitoxins  the  body  forms  itself." 

Barely  a  month  later,  my  acquaintance's  com- 
plaints about  the  paucity  of  information  from 
within  Hungary  were  superseded  beyond  his 
wildest  dreams.  Almost  170,000  witnesses 
streamed  through  the  perforated  border. 

Here  was  audience  reaction  in  abundance. 
For  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to  check  first- 
hand the  effectiveness  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
the  other  Western  radio  stations. 

The  first  reactions— shrill  and  contradictory- 
came  all  too  soon.  Before  Radio  Free  Europe's 
analysts  were  ready  to  rush  to  the  refugee  camps 
with  their  hastily  drafted  questionnaires,  the 
refugees'  often  conflicting  statements  had  been 
blared  in  the  world  press. 

One  pre-dawn  last  December,  I  spent  three 
hours  in  the  overcrowded,  damp-smelling  wooden 
shed  which  ordinarily  serves  as  the  dance  hall 
for  the  country  inn  at  Andau.  That  night  the 
five  miles  of  hard-frozen,  reed-covered  swamp 
that  stretches  from  Andau  to  the  Hungarian 
frontier  were  alive  with  hundreds  of  border- 
crossers.  Half  of  them  came  from  Budapest,  the 
remainder  from  small  provincial  towns.  The 
fog,  which  earlier  in  the  evening  had  mercifully 
veiled  the  trek,  was  suddenly  torn  to  shreds  by  a 
sharp  east  wind.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  but 
the  Soviet  border-guards  had  released  flares  and 
trained  large  spotlights.  There  were  intermittent 
rifle  shots;  once,  the  rattling  of  a  burp-gun. 
Austrian  volunteers  prowled  through  the  under- 
brush, picking  up  refugees  to  help  to  the  Red 
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Cross  station.  One  group  which  exhaustedly 
stumbled  into  the  electric  glare  of  the  hall  had 
lost  three  members. 

But  it  was  amazing  how,  after  a  steaming  cup 
of  tea,  repressed  fear  and  excitement  burst  out 
in  talk.  Now  that  they  had  made  it  to  the  West, 
the  refugees  wanted  to  know  what  conditions 
were,  what  to  expect.  Were  they  what  Radio  Free 
Europe— a  term  by  which  they  apparently  meant 
any  Western  broadcasting  station— had  described 
them  to  be? 

WHAT    THE    RADIO  SAID 

AN  ALMOST  casual  question  about  the 
impact  and  merits  of  the  propaganda 
broadcasts  provoked  an  immediate,  lively  re- 
sponse among  the  escapees. 

A  middle-aged  schoolteacher  from  Pecs  spoke 
for  the  group.  A  former  party  member  herself, 
she  had  become  the  head  of  the  local  Revolu- 
tionary Council.  One  week  before,  she  had 
jumped  from  an  improvised  prison-van  on  its 
way  to  deliver  her  and  twenty-six  insurgent 
leaders  to  the  Foe  Utca  prison  in  Budapest,  had 
sneaked  back  to  her  home  town,  collected  thir- 
teen members  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  led 
them  over  the  border. 

She  repeated  what  other  escapees  had  said 
before: 

"Don't  credit  the  radio;  this  revolution  was 
caused  by  pressure  from  within.  It  was  insti- 
gated by  the  greediness  of  the  Soviets  who  stole 
our  food;  by  the  arrogance  of  the  party  leaders 
who  sat  in  their  villas  spitting  at  us;  by  the  con- 
tinual provocation  of  those  long  freight  trains 
daily  carrying  our  uranium  ore  and  our  bauxite 
to  Mukachevo,  the  Soviet  border  stop.  The 
Soviets  reaped  what  they  had  sowed.  They  gave 
the  arms  to  our  army;  they  forced  our  youngsters 
to  read  Gorki,  Fadeyev,  Simonov— authors  who 
described  techniques  of  street  fighting,  the  pre- 
scription for  a  Molotov  cocktail,  the  art  of 
building  barricades.  The  radio?  Yes,  it  was  im- 
portant. But  the  revolution  would  also  have 
started  if  radio  had  not  existed." 

A  veterinarian  from  Budapest  who  had  arrived 
one  hour  earlier  objected: 

"But  you  ought  at  least  to  admit  that  the  radio 
gave  the  discontented  in  the  party  the  vocabu- 
lary with  which  to  voice  their  opposition." 

A  cannery  foreman  from  the  schoolteacher's 
group  put  in  bitterly: 

"Sure,  the  radio  helped  us  to  find  out  that 
there  could  be  a  better  life  somewhere  else.  When 
the  shooting  started,  the  speakers  in  their  studios 


in  Munich  had  it  easy:  just  talking,  talking,  talk- 
ing. We  did  the  fighting." 

An  elderly  typesetter  from  the  Szabad  Nep- 
Szikra  printing  plant  in  Budapest  spoke  up: 

"It  will  be  hard  to  forget  the  unkept  promises. 
Most  of  those  who  believed  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. That  is  how  it  was  with  us  in  Buda- 
pest: during  the  fighting  not  one  windowpane  in 
our  flat  was  left  intact.  Our  furniture  was  in 
shambles.  The  only  thing  we  continued  to  pro- 
tect was  the  radio  set.  My  wife  put  it  in  a  box  in 
the  corner  and  wrapped  our  bed  pillows  around 
it.  That's  how  much  we  cherished  it.  It  was  our 
source  of  hope,  of  connection  with  the  outside 
world.  That's  how,  on  November  fourth,  we 
heard  the  transmission  from  the  UN  building  in 
New  York,  and  we  cried  with  joy.  There  was  the 
American  delegate  solemnly  declaring  that  the 
big  United  States  would  never  let  the  brave  Hun- 
garian people  down.  I  speak  English,  sir,  and 
there  was  the  simultaneous  translation  by  a 
Hungarian  for  all  others  to  hear." 

He  interspersed  a  sequence  of  powerful  but 
untranslatable  Hungarian  curses. 

"On  the  following  morning  the  Russians 
struck  back.  Nowhere  in  this  big,  free  world  was 
there  anyone  who  did  anything  about  it.  And 
there  was  nothing  any  more  we  could  do  our- 
selves. How  can  we  ever  believe  anything  again?" 

A  young  man  with  a  sensitive  student's  face, 
his  dirty,  torn  sheepskin  jacket  bulging  from  the 
soiled  bandage  around  his  badly  wounded  left 
arm,  resignedly  waved  his  right: 

"Sixteen  of  us  were  holding  a  roadblock,  at 
the  Puekor  Utca,  in  Budapest,  that  is.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  houses  sat  in  their 
cellars.  They  had  brought  us  a  Tungsram  radio 
set  and  rigged  it  up  with  a  series  of  extension 
cords  from  the  wall  plug  in  an  empty  shop. 
There  we  sat  in  the  cold,  waiting  for  the  tanks, 
listening  to  jazz.  Occasionally  our  leader— he  is 
dead  now— turned  the  dials.  He  wanted  to  get 
any  station  which  would  tell  us  how  bad,  or 
desperate,  our  situation  really  was.  Our  own 
Freedom  Stations  were  already  silent;  BBC  was 
talking  about  Sue/;  and  Radio  Free  Europe  just 
sent  out  talk  about  how  glorious  we  were.  It  was 
then  that  all  ol  us  heard  it,  crackling  out  from 
three  spots  al  the  wave  scale,  the  voice  shouting: 
'Hold  out,  Hungarians,  hold  out!  Help  from  the 
West  is  on  the  wax!  You  musi  continue  to  fight.' 
It  still  rings  in  mv  cars.  Believing  it  cost  us  the 
lives  of  live  comrades— when  the  Soviet  tanks 
finally  came.  The  people  who  made  those  broad- 
casts have  blood  on  their  conscience." 

I  asked:  "Now  that  everything  seems  lost,  do 
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you  think  that  the  West  should  continue  its 
broadcasts  to  Hungary?" 

There  w  as  a  general  protest  at  the  way  I  had 
put  my  question. 

"This  revolution  hasn't  been  lost.  It  has  only 
been  prolonged,"  the  man  with  the  wounded 
arm  exclaimed  quickly.  "It  started  on  its  own, 
and  it  will  continue  without  you.  But  if  you 
stop  broadcasting  now,  you  will  abandon  your- 
selves. It  would  mean  that  you  were  giving 
up  what  had  become  a  vital  part  of  your  own 
fight  which  you,  in  the  West,  might  still  lose." 

A    BARRAGE    OF  WORDS 

AT  RADIO  Free  Europe's  headquarters 
in  Munich  a  survey  of  almost  one  thousand 
escapee  questionnaires  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Audience  Research  Section.  Its 
findings  confirm  the  trends  I  met  that  December 
night  at  the  Hungarian  border.  Statistics  now 
exist  to  prove  that  Western  broadcasts  to  Hun- 
gary had  indeed  fermented  the  awareness  of  how 
bad  matters  were  at  home  and  how  different  they 
were  in  the  West;  they  had  helped  to  shatter  the 
Big  Lie,  the  myth  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Communist  system. 

The  programs  which  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression, detailed  analysis  revealed,  were  those 
with  the  least  obvious  propaganda  content: 
straight  news  reports,  unbiased  features,  vignettes 
of  everyday  life  in  the  West.  Of  secondary  im- 
portance, but  of  real  interest  to  active  party 
members,  were  the  programs  uncovering  weak 
spots  in  party  ideology  and  hierarchy  and  those 
dealing  with  the  power  struggle  inside  the 
USSR. 

Foremost  among  the  failures  were  the  broad- 
casts which  had  tried  to  develop  a  "National 
Opposition  Movement."  This  movement— aimed 
at  organizing  internal  opposition  by  supplying 
the  Hungarians  with  a  ten-point  political  pro- 
gram—was a  pet  project  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  manifestoes,  printed 
on  thin  paper,  had  also  been  reaching  Hungary 
tied  to  balloons.  But  the  whole  effort  left  only  a 
lew,  negative  impressions.  The  Hungarians 
apparently  resented  and  disregarded  political 
suggestions  from  the  outside. 

One  of  the  big  surprises  was  that  the  Hun- 
garians habitually  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  Western  radio  stations  and  were  apt 
to  refer  to  them  generally  as  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Thus  they  wrongly  attributed  to  RFE  the  irre- 
sponsible broadcast  which  urged  them  to  con- 
tinue to  resist.    Actually  this  came  from  the 
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three-man  mobile  short-wave  transmitter  which 
NTS— an  organization  of  Russian  exiles  that 
claims  to  represent  the  Russian  revolutionary  un- 
derground—operates from  Frankfurt. 

It  was  partially  the  Soviet  Union  that  tried  to 
pin  the  blame  on  Radio  Free  Europe,  hoping  in 
this  way  to  persuade  the  German  government  to 
rescind  RFE's  broadcasting  license  and  so  remove 
a  potential  troublemaker  of  some  dimensions. 
In  point  of  fact,  once  the  Hungarian  revolt  had 
actually  started,  Radio  Free  Europe  tried  to  slow 
it  down. 

Very  few  Americans  have  ever  heard  of  NTS, 
or  of  various  other  groups  which  are  currently 
barraging  the  satellites  with  messages  from  the 
outside.  The  Western  propaganda  effort  is  far 
greater  than  most  people  realize.  Today,  pitted 
against  the  Communist  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  are  ten  networks  which  use  a  grand  total 
of  104  short-  and  medium-wave  transmitters  of 
from  60  to  1,000  kilowatt  power,  and  employ 
some  3,700  people,  about  1,200  of  them  exiles 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  broadcast. 

These  stations  fall  roughly  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  Government-sponsored  stations,  like  the 
Voice  of  America; 

(2)  Stations  with  more  specialized  aims,  like 
Radio  Vatican  which  is  directed  specifically  at 
Catholics,  most  particularly  at  the  Catholic 
clergy; 

(3)  The  large  group  of  stations  which  Radio 
Free  Europe  operates  from  its  headquarters  in 
Munich. 

In  the  first  category,  the  United  States  leads 
in  total  effort— though  not,  perhaps,  in  effective- 
ness. The  Voice  of  America's  studios  in  Wash- 
ington and  Munich  daily  send  out  five  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  of  broadcasts  to  Hungary,  three 
hours  to  Czechoslovakia,  six  hours  to  Poland, 
three  hours  to  Rumania,  and  four  hours  to  Bul- 
garia. East  Germany  is  served  by  West  Berlin's 
RIAS,  which,  like  the  Voice,  is  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service. 

The  Voice  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  official 
spokesman  of  the  United  States.  The  majority 
of  the  exiles  it  employs  have  become  American 
citizens,  and  its  script-wrriters  are  expected  to 
follow  the  State  Department's  foreign-policy  line. 
Its  chief  propaganda  effort  is  constantly  to  con- 
trast "the  American  way  of  life"  with  conditions 
in  the  target  areas. 

Second  in  size  to  the  Voice  among  the  official 
networks  is  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion which  is  on  the  air  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  a  day  in  most  Eastern  European  tongues. 
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Relying  on  the  reputation  for  accuracy  and  re- 
straint it  won  during  World  War  11,  BBC's 
primary  aim  is  to  bring  the  complete  news. 

Lacking  the  professional  gloss  of  the  Voice  and 
the  news  accuracy  of  the  BBC,  but  highly  profi- 
cient in  talking  to  Stalinites  in  their  own  idiom 
are  the  three  transmitters  which  Titoist  Radio 
Belgrade  beams  to  intellectuals  in  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Its  specialty  is  provid- 
ing ideological  ammunition  which  its  listeners 
can  take  to  party  meetings. 

Most  other  government-operated  stations 
which  broadcast  to  the  Soviet  bloc— like  Radio 
Diffusion  Francaise,  Radio  Italiana,  and  West 
Germany's  newly  inaugurated  Deutsche  Welle— 
do  so  as  a  matter  of  token  interest  and  concern 
themselves  mainly  with  home  news  and  cultural 
features. 

In  the  second  category,  in  addition  to  Radio 
Vatican,  there  is  Radio  Madrid,  with  an  even 
more  restricted  range  of  interest.  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  deposed  landowners,  the  former 
aristocrats,  and  the  ex-politicians  of  long-defunct 
right-wing  parties.  Undaunted  by  lack  of  re- 
sponse, it  continues  to  promote  a  political  pro- 
gram which  vacillates  between  outright  neo- 
fascism  and  Hapsburg  restoration.  There  are 
also  two  anti-Soviet  Russian  stations,  NTS  in 
Frankfurt,  which  preached  resistance  during  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  and— much  larger— Radio  Lib- 
eration in  Munich.  Radio  Liberation,  patterned 
roughly  after  Radio  Free  Europe,  has  the  USSR 
as  its  principal  target,  but  many  of  its  broadcasts 
are  directed  to  Soviet  soldiers  on  occupation 
duty  in  the  satellites. 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE  EXILES 

FA  R  eclipsing  all  these  stations  in  im- 
portance, kilowattage,  broadcasting  time, 
and  breadth  of  programing  are  the  five  separate 
networks  combined  under  the  name  of  Radio 
Free  Europe.  The  parent  organization,  the  Free 
Europe  Committee,  is  in  New  York  City,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  RFE's  1,500  employees  are  con- 
centrated at  its  headquarters  in  Munich.  Its 
twenty-four  transmitters,  defying  Soviet  jamming, 
are  now  saturating  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  an  average  of 
twenty  hours  a  day.  Its  programs,  with  their 
combination  of  news,  comment,  feature  s,  plays, 
classical  music,  and  jazz  intentionally  compete 
with— and  frequently  excel— the  programs  put  out 
by  the  Communist  networks. 

Radio  Free  Europe  was  organized  early  in 
1950  by  a  group  of  prominent  Americans,  sup- 


ported by  private  contributions  and  fund-raising 
campaigns,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  various  National  Committees  and  govern- 
ments-in-exile of  the  satellite  nations.  It  has 
always  disclaimed  any  but  the  most  casual  con- 
nection with  the  State  Department  or  any  other 
U.  S.  agency,  and  in  its  early  years  it  was  able  to 
rush  in  where  official  United  States  policy  still 
feared  to  tread— before  the  State  Department  em- 
barked on  its  short-lived  pendulum-swing  toward 
Liberation  from  Without. 

In  those  days  the  Iron  Curtain  had  not  yet 
been  closed  tight.  Its  gaps  still  permitted  the 
escape  of  anti-Soviet  politicians.  The  full  extent 
of  Stalinism,  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  1948 
Prague  Putsch,  were  yet  to  become  clear.  There 
were  high  hopes  that  the  new  exile  organizations 
might  lead  to  the  development  of  new  regimes, 
and  that  Radio  Free  Europe  might  become  the 
powerful  link  between  these  exiles  and  their 
home  countries. 

But  matters  developed  differently.  Scientifi- 
cally applied,  ruthless  Soviet  terror  stamped  out 
any  attempts  to  form  the  hoped-for  underground 
movements.  So,  when  Liberation  was  proclaimed 
as  official  United  States  policy,  Radio  Free 
Europe  enthusiastically  endorsed  it  as  the  one 
means  left  to  throw  off  the  Soviet  yoke. 

But  this  identification  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, once  established,  could  not  be  shaken  off. 
After  the  Geneva  Big  Four  conference,  Radio 
Free  Europe  could  not  denounce  its  former 
association.  Reluctantly,  it  had  to  promulgate 
the  theory  of  Peaceful  Co-existence.  Today  all 
five  of  RFE's  networks  maintain  a  policy  which 
seems  a  far  cry  from  the  programs  originally 
conceived  by  the  exile  committees.  The  Polish 
section— its  most  powerful  group— has  not  only 
veered  away  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Polish  government-in-exile  but  is  far  ahead  of 
the  State  Department  in  its  support  of  the 
Gomulka  government. 

The  many  twists  in  RFE's  development  have 
created  a  serious  morale  problem  among  its  em- 
ployees. It  is  hard  to  say  bow  big  a  part  this 
plays  in  the  organization's  overall  effectiveness, 
but  it  cannot  be  entire!)  discounted.  A  com- 
mentator in  the  Slovak  section  tried  recently  to 
define  it: 

"II  one  has  been  away  from  home  so  long  ami 
has  to  exchange  the  feeling  of  the  immediacy 
of  the  light  for  the  fool's  security  of  a  big 
bureaucracy,  one  is  liable  to  lose  sight  of  what 
one  originally  came  here  lot.  All  of  us  are  de- 
veloping OUl  neurotic  blocks.  I  low  can  we  be 
objective   if  we  compare   ou]    well  paid  jobs, 
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modern  bousing,  long  vacations,  monotonous 
daily  routine  to  the  lives  of  the  people  Ave  are 
broadcasting  to?  And  at  the  same  time  remem- 
ber Iioav  often  Ave  changed  our  own  line." 

The  Munich  headquarters  teem  with  feuds 
whose  origin  has  long  been  forgotten.  There 
are  open  accusations,  constant  fears  of  denuncia- 
tions, endless  talk  of  real  and  imaginary  in- 
formers and  spies.  Turnover  of  personnel,  espe- 
cially in  the  top  positions,  has  been  staggering. 
Some  former  employees  have  recrossed  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Vet  despite  all  this,  Radio  Free  Europe 
todav  is  an  impressive  operation. 

fts  headquarters  on  the  Englische  Garten  is  a 
world  in  itself,  cut  off  from  the  outside  by  a  pla- 
toon of  uniformed  guards.  Along  its  more  than 
a  mile  of  corridors  are  dozens  of  studios,  re- 
hearsal rooms,  tape  libraries,  research  sections, 
teletype  rooms.  Its  Political  Adviser's  Office— 
the  link  to  the  Free  Europe  Committee  in  New 
York— is  a  political  university  whose  theses  find 
immediate  practical  application.  Its  Monitoring 
System,  with  its  maze  of  antennae  and  receiving 
stations  located  in  the  nearby  Dachau  moors,  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  receives  and  records 
broadcasts  from  every  radio  station  in  the 
satellites. 

Its  Information  Section  collects  reports  from 
ten  bureaus  strung  along  the  fringe  of  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Its  powerful  medium-wave  Czech  station 
in  nearby  Holzkirchen,  its  thirteen  transmitters 
which  line  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Lisbon,  and 
its  eight  others  in  Biblis  on  the  Rhine  daily  carry 
five  hours  of  original  programs,  repeated  four 
times  each,  to  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland:  an  hour  and  a  half  program,  repeated 
twice,  to  Rumania,  and  a  two-hour  program, 
repeated  twice,  to  Bulgaria.  Although  it  has 
never  published  a  budget,  unofficial  estimates  put 
its  annual  operating  costs  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $13  million. 

W HAT    HUNGARY  PROVED 

HO  W  effective  has  this  enormous  propa- 
ganda effort  been?  All  of  the  nations  in- 
volved would  like  a  definitive  answer.  Hungary 
was  the  first  big  crack  in  the  Avail  that  seals  off  the 
listeners.  And  in  the  light  of  reports  from  Hun- 
garian escapees,  an  informal,  round-table  con- 
ference was  held  in  Munich  recently  to  discuss 
the  best  lines  for  Western  broadcasts  to  take  in 
the  future.  Most  of  the  participants  were  em- 
ployees of  Radio  Free  Europe,  but  some  worked 
for  the  Voice  of  America,  the  BBC,  and  Radio 
Liberation.  While  none  could  speak  officially  for 
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his  organization,  the  individuals  involved  arrived 
at  a  few  points  of  unanimous  agreement: 

L  Straight  news  is  the  West's  most  successful 
propaganda,  and  the  more  and  straighter  the 
neAvs,  the  better. 

II.  Radio  Free  Europe's  tie  to  the  national 
committees  of  the  various  satellite  nations  is 
ponderous  and  unnecessary.  Hungarian  reaction 
shoAved  that— in  Hungary  at  least— RFE  was 
never  considered  the  voice  of  free  Hungarians, 
but  the  voice  of  the  West. 

III.  Western  radio's  greatest  triumph  so  far 
was  not  Hungary  but  Poland,  the  largest  of  the 
satellites. 

'"In  Poland,"  a  representative  of  RFE's 
Political  Adviser's  Office  pointed  out,  "Ave  have 
found  a  real  response  ever  since  Ave  started 
broadcasting.  Bags  of  letters  confirm  Iioav  eagerly 
and  attentively  Poles  listen  to  us.  Tavo  years  ago 
Ave  broadcast  a  series  of  talks  by  Josef  SAviatlo, 
the  former  Secret  Police  colonel  who  defected  to 
the  West.  His  disclosures  were  so  revolting  that 
they  paralyzed  the  Secret  Police  and  were  directly 
responsible  for  its  dissolution.  They  helped  re- 
move the  biggest  block  to  the  New  Look  of 
National  Communism.  .  .  .  The  Polish  govern- 
ment has  paid  us  the  supreme  compliment:  it 
has  ceased  to  operate  the  hundreds  of  jamming 
stations  that  formerly  impeded  our  efforts." 

IV.  The  intensity  of  Soviet  attacks  on  Western 
radio  stations— and  particularly,  recently,  on 
Radio  Free  Europe— are  proof  that  the  Soviets 
themselves  consider  the  satellites'  vulnerability 
to  Western  propaganda  one  of  their  system's 
Aveakest  points. 

V.  The  propaganda  stations,  especially  Radio 
Free  Europe,  have  become  so  identified  with  the 
West  in  their  listeners'  minds,  that  the  listeners 
Avould  feel  that  they  themselves  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  West  if  the  broadcasts  were 
stopped. 

Unquestionably  the  radio  programs  aimed  at 
the  satellites  have  met  with  a  profound  re- 
sponse. They  have  persuaded  listeners  that,  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain,  there  is  a  way  of  life  which 
comes  closer  than  Soviet  Communism  to  ful- 
filling man's  economic  and  spiritual  needs.  In 
this  way  they  have  helped  to  lower  the  strategic 
potential  of  the  Soviet  army  and  to  paralyze  the 
aggressive,  missionary  character  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  But  thus  far  little  has  been  done  to 
extend  this  propaganda  line  to  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Perhaps  this  is  the  next  direction  which 
Western  radio  should  take— quickh .  before  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  rung  doAvn  completely  once 
more. 


Clinton  Ros^iter 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

CONSERAATIYES 

Who  are  they  and  what  do  they  want'." 


A  sympathetic  observer  of  the 
new  conservatism  examine?  the  four  main 
groups  of  the  American  Right — and  suggests 
the  future  course  of  conservative  philosophy. 

TH  E  tide  of  conservatism  runs  on  un- 
checked up  the  mainstream  and  into  even- 
backwater  of  American  life.  Wherever  one  lends 
an  ear— in  the  assembly,  the  classroom,  the 
church,  the  fraternal  luncheon— men  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  conservatives.  Wherever  one 
casts  an  eye— in  the  daily  press,  the  journals  of 
opinion,  the  bookman's  window,  the  mass  week- 
lies—men write  of  the  new  conservatism.  A  self- 
proclaimed  conservative  (of  the  "dynamic" 
variety,  to  be  sure)  has  been  reseated  em- 
phatically in  the  White  House.  The  gray  flannel 
suit,  without  padding,  is  selling  well  in  Butte 
and  Albuquerque.  The  purveyors  of  the  Conti- 
nental Mark  II  have  appealed  to  C.  Wright 
Mills's  power  elite  to  experience  "the  thrill  of 
beine  conservative."  And  it  is  certainlv  doubtful 
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whether  John  Dewey  could  be  elected  to  a  single 
school  board  in  the  United  States  today. 

The  miraculous  conversion  of  several  million 
"old-fashioned  liberals'"  into  several  million 
"new  conservatives"  has  produced  thus  far  only 
semantic  bickering  and  political  confusion.  If 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Harrv  Bvrd.  John 
Bricker,  Robert  Moses,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Bracken 
Lee.  and  Clifford  Case  are  all  conservatives,  as 
each  has  been  heard  to  insist,  the  tent  of  con- 
servatism will  have  to  be  as  accommodating  as 
the  tent  of  liberalism,  whose  elasticity  has  been 


one  of  the  wonders  of  .American  democracy.  Our 
failure  to  agree  on  the  meaning  of  conservatism, 
and  thus  on  the  identity  of  our  conservatives,  has 
cramped  discussion  of  some  of  the  pressing  issues 
of  our  time.  Small  wonder  that  several  leading 
political  thinkers  have  proposed  that  conserva- 
tism,  along  with  its  partner-in-confusion  liberal- 
ism, be  sold  for  scrap. 

Words,  however,  are  not  easily  scrapped:  even 
if  these  wise  men  could  coin  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute—an unlikely  prospect— the  rest  of  us  would 
doubtless  go  right  on  using  a  word  that  is,  after 
all,  a  useful  tool  when  properly  handled.  Having 
done  my  own  bit  to  add  to  its  currency— and  also, 
apparently,  to  the  confusion  that  surrounds  it— 
I  now  make  a  modest  attempt  to  salvage  con- 
servatism for  further  service.  This  can  be  done 
most  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  by  seeking  an 
answer  to  the  leading  question:  Who  are  the 
American  conservatives?  If  we  must,  on  occasion, 
engage  in  the  dangerous  practice  of  classifying 
men,  which  men  in  this  country  fit  most  naturallv 
into  the  slot  of  conservatism? 

LET  me  begin  with  an  exercise  in  semantics, 
by  noting  briefly  four  or  even  five  distinct  senses 
in  which  we  use  conservatism  and  consen-ative  in 
current  discussion.  When  a  man  describes  him- 
self as  a  conservative,  he  probably  means  to 
express  one  of  these  thoughts: 

(1)  That  his  temper  is  conservative,  that  he 
has  an  ingrained  aversion  to  changes  in  his  mode 
of  living:  The  essential  traits  in  the  conservative 
temperament  would  seem  to  be  habit,  inertia, 
fear,  and  emulation,  all  of  which  move  men  to 
seek  security  and  peace  with  every  irrational  fiber 
in  their  beings.  In  most  people  these  traits  ap- 
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pear  to  be  dominant.  If  you  seek  a  conservative 
of  temperament,  look  anywhere  about  you. 

(2)  That  his  tastes  are  conservative,  that  his 
judgments  and  decisions  in  the  areas  of  work, 
play,  culture,  religion,  and  social  relations  are 
cautious,  moderate,  and  predictable:  Such  a  man 
usually  has  something  substantial  to  defend 
against  change,  whether  it  be  his  status,  reputa- 
tion, power,  or,  most  commonly,  property.  In- 
deed, for  some  men  the  ownership  of  property 
becomes  so  powerful  a  force  in  their  daily  lives 
that  their  conservatism  of  taste  is  transformed 
into  a  conservatism  of  possession.  In  any  case, 
the  even  tenor  of  existence  for  such  men  depends 
lareelv  on  what  thev  have  and  hold:  threats  to 
their  property  or  status  are  threats  to  their 
interests,  routine,  and  comfort.  If  you  seek  a 
conservative  of  taste,  you  should  sail  to  the  myth- 
ical England  of  Dickens,  Trollope,  Galsworthy, 
and  Angela  Thirkell.  Mrs.  Gummidge,  Lord 
Silverbridge,  Soames  Forsyte,  and  old  Bunce  the 
ferryman  are  about  as  ill-assorted  a  lot  of  Eng- 
lishmen as  could  well  be  imagined,  but  thev  are 
all  solid  conservatives. 

(3)  That  his  politics  are  conservative,  that  he 
can  be  counted  on  to  take  a  stand  on  current 
issues  in  opposition  to  those  men  who  would 
experiment  with  the  established  order:  This  man 
has  looked  beyond  his  own  comings  and  goings 
and  has  recognized,  however  fuzzily,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  community  worth  defending  against 
reform  and  revolution.  He  recognizes  further 
that  such  defense  calls  for  something  more  than 
holding  his  own  place  and  propertv,  and  he  is 
ready  to  support  men  and  movements  dedicated 
to  preserving  his  country's  "way  of  life"— as  he 
understands  it.  If  von  seek  a  conservative  of 
politics,  meet  the  late  Joseph  B.  Chapin  of  Ten 
North  Frederick  or  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  who 
shouted  The  Last  Hurrali. 

(4)  That  his  mind  is  conservative,  that  he  sub- 
scribes consciously  to  principles  designed  to 
guard  the  established  older  against  careless 
tinkering  or  determined  reform:  This  man  un- 
derstands the  history,  structure,  ideals,  and 
traditions  of  his  society:  the  real  tendencies  and 
implications  of  proposals  of  reform;  and  the 
importance  of  conservatism  in  maintaining  a 
stable  social  order.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  a  con- 
servative, and  that  he  must  therefore  think 
conservative  thoughts  as  well  as  practice  con- 
servative politics.  If  you  seek  this  kind  of 
conservative,  you  may  be  gone  some  time.  He  is 
a  rare  bird  in  any  country,  an  even  rarer  one 
in  this.  I  will  try  to  trap  a  few  specimens  in  the 
second  half  of  this  expedition. 
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The  conservatisms  of  temper  and  taste  and 
possession  have  always  flourished  in  America,  as 
they  have  in  all  societies  worth  living  in  on 
civilized  terms  (and  in  many  not  worth  living  in 
on  any  terms).  Few  will  object  to  a  man's  calling 
himself  a  conservative  in  these  three  senses, 
unless,  of  course,  he  delights  in  unorthodoxy. 
Our  bewilderment  about  conservatism,  especially 
about  the  identity  of  the  conservatives  in  this 
country,  arises  in  the  areas  of  politics  and 
philosophy.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  we  must 
labor  earnestly  if  we  are  to  rescue  the  word  from 
the  abuses  of  popularity. 

DIVISIONS    O  N     THE  RIGHT 

POLITICAL  conservatism  is  essentially 
the  pride  and  propertv  of  "the  men  on  the 
Right,"  the  vast  concourse  of  Americans  who 
have  a  sizable  stake,  social  and  spiritual  as  well 
as  economic,  in  the  established  order,  and  who 
therefore  rise  in  opposition  (some  more  indig- 
nantly than  others)  to  the  bright  plans  of  re- 
formers like  Governor  Harriman  or  Walter 
Reuther.  Although  it  may  seem  an  act  of  effron- 
tery for  me  to  describe  any  Americans  as  occu- 
pants of  "the  Right,"  I  cannot  see  how  those  who 
make  constant  use  of  the  words  "Left"  and 
"Leftist"  can  object  to  being  catalogued,  quite 
without  malice,  in  this  convenient  way.  And 
although  it  may  also  seem  an  act  of  absurdity, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  exists  a  useful  rule 
of  thumb  with  which  to  identify  those  who 
belong  on  the  Ri<>ht.  Like  any  rule  of  thumb,  its 
accuracy  is  something  less  than  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

The  contemporary  Right,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
cludes those  who  now  admit  to  distaste  for  the 
dominant  political  theory  and  practice  of  the 
twenty  years  between  Hoover  and  Eisenhower— 
for  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, service  state  and  welfare  state,  reform  at 
home  and  adventure  abroad.  The  conservatism 
of  the  modern  American  Right  is,  like  almost  all 
conservatisms,  essentially  a  posture  of  anti- 
radicalism  and  anti-liberalism— in  this  instance  a 
many-sided  yet  integral  reaction  to  the  New 
Deal,  its  leader,  and  his  political  heirs.  The 
decisive  force  in  the  shaping  of  modern  Amer- 
ican conservatism  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  continuing  hostilitv  to  Roosevelt  and  his 
works  ranges  from  gnawing,  unforgiving  hatred 
to  the  tolerant  opinion  that,  while  much  of  what 
he  did  was  probably  necessary  to  do,  he  did  all 
things  rather  sloppily  and  some  things  he  had  no 
business  doing  at  all.  Samuel  Lubell  has  told  us 
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about  "the  Roosevelt  coalition.''  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  is  today,  in  Congress  and  among 
the  people,  an  "anti-Roosevelt  coalition,"  and 
that  it  may  be  labeled  for  what  it  is:  the  Amer- 
ican Right. 

We  are  now  ready  to  name  (not  call »  names, 
and  thus  to  begin  to  answer  the  leading  question. 
At  the  risk  of  being  too  taxonomic— after  all,  I 
am  classifying  men,  not  gall  wasps— let  me 
identifv  four  general  positions  within  the  con- 
temporary Right,  four  fairly  distinct  groups 
whose  articulate  leaders  now  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  conservatives.  The  classification  is 
rough  and  empirical;  it  proceeds  from  the  right 
extremity  toward  and  beyond  the  center  of  the 
American  political  spectrum;  it  is  determined  by 
the  relative  willingness  of  each  of  these  groups 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  the  New  Economy  (the 
domesticated  New  Deal  described  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1956)  and  the  New  Interna- 
tionalism (the  bi-partisan  commitment  to  active 
membership  in  UN  and  NATO  and  to  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries). 

The  pseudo-conservatives,  as  they  have  been 
labeled  by  Richard  Hofstadter,  are  a  small, 
motlev,  and  deafening;  band  of  men  and  women 
who  roam  the  outer  reaches  of  American  decency 
and  hurl  their  lances,  usually  dipped  in  the 
poison  of  racism,  against  the  twin  specters  of 
"left-wing  radicalism"  and  "spendthrift  interna- 
tionalism." 

"Although  they  believe  themselves  to  be  con- 
servatives and  usuallv  employ  the  rhetoric  of 
conservatism,"  Hofstadter  writes,  they  "show 
signs  of  a  serious  and  restless  dissatisfaction  with 
American  life,  traditions,  and  institutions." 

The  choleric  Right  has  always  been  with  us  in 
America,  but  seldom  have  men  like  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  found  so  receptive  an  audience  for  their 
hymns  of  hate.  Some  of  the  audience,  happy  to 
say,  has  been  drifting  away  in  the  past  two 
years. 

The  ultra-conservatives  are  a  far  more  nu- 
merous and  respectable  body  of  Americans. 
L'nlike  the  pseudo-conservatives,  their  urges  and 
purposes  are  unquestionably  conservative.  These 
Americans  are  represented  in  the  Senate  by  John 
Bricker  and  William  Jenner  (and  for  certain 
purposes  by  Joseph  McCarthy),  in  the  House  by 
Ralph  Gwinn  and  Noah  Mason,  in  the  daily 
press  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Hearst 
papers,  among  periodicals  by  the  National  Re- 
view and  the  American  Mercury,  on  the  radio  by 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  among  book  publishers  by 
Devin-Adair,  in  the  pulpit  by  the  Reverend 
James  W,  Fifield  and  Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz, 


and  in  the  field  of  public  education  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government.  T.  Cole- 
man Andrews,  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Bracken 
Lee  were  their  favorite  candidates  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1956,  although  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  ended  up  by  voting  grudgingly  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and,  in  the  North,  a  straight 
Republican  ticket.  John  T.  Flynn,  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  John  Chamberlain,  Clarence 
Manion,  and  George  Sokolsky  are  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  and  influential  publicists  of  ultra- 
conservatism.  Whatever  their  differences  in  doc- 
trine and  program,  all  these  men  share  a  com- 
mon antipathy,  strong  to  the  point  of  loathing, 
for  the  New  Economy  and  the  New  Interna- 
tionalism. 

The  middling  conservatives  are  much  the 
largest  and  least  troubled  of  these  rough  cate- 
gories. Former  President  Hoover  and  Senator 
Lausche  are  located  somewhere  near  one 
boundary  of  this  category,  former  Governor 
Dewey  and  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas 
somewhere  near  the  other.  In  the  center  stood 
—and  for  our  purposes  still  stands— the  model  of 
the  American  conservative,  the  late  Senator  Taft. 
Close  beside  him,  much  closer  than  many  realize, 
stands  President  Eisenhower.  Oddlv  enough, 
considering  the  numbers,  conviction,  and  wealth 
of  the  conservative  Americans,  there  are  few 
newspapers,  magazines,  commentators,  or  books 
that  do  their  cause  justice.  Although  their  senti- 
ments may  be  sampled  in  the  editorials  of  Life. 
brochures  of  the  LTnited  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, writings  of  men  like  Clarence  B.  Randall 
of  Inland  Steel  and  Henry  M.  Wriston,  until 
recently  president  of  Brown,  and  some  of  the 
more  mellow  of  Raymond  Moley's  pieces  in 
Newsweek,  they  have  very  little  to  say  in  their 
own  behalf.  They  seem  equally  willing  to  nod 
assent  to  the  uncompromising  strictures  of  those 
to  their  right  and  to  the  temperate  judgments  of 
those  to  their  immediate  left.  They  have  even 
let  the  ultra-conservatives  steal  Senator  Taft 
from  their  keeping.  The  purpose  of  these  men 
seems  to  be  to  brake  rather  than  to  reverse  our 
movement  toward  welfare  and  regulation  at 
home  and  toward  aid  and  alliance  abroad. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  sets  off  liberal 
conservatives  from  middling  conservatives,  but 
certainly  their  actions  and  ideas  seem  more 
flexible,  thoughtful,  and  charitable  than  those 
of  other  men  on  the  Right.  They  are  less  in- 
clined to  weep  tears  over  the  last  two  decades, 
more  inclined  to  recognize  professors  and  union 
leaders  as  useful  fellow  citizens.  They  have 
taken  up  the  burdens  of  the  New  Economy  and 
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the  New  Internationalism  with  no  apparent 
reluctance,  and  often  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm. The  natural  habitat  of  these  men  is 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  outposts  of  the 
Republican  party,  though  they  may  also  be 
found  scattered  through  the  country  and  in 
Democratic  ranks.  Earl  Warren,  Clifford  Case, 
Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Paul  Hoffman,  and  Charles 
P.  Taft  are  all  considered  excellent  examples  of 
liberal  conservatism. 

ALTHOUGH  any  man  in  any  one  of  the 
three  major  groups  may  stray  off  the  reservation 
on  an  issue  like  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
or  the  tariff  or  civil  rights,  it  is  possible,  I  am 
convinced,  to  predict  specific  attitudes  on  cur- 
rent issues  in  four  cases  out  of  five.  In  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  most  ultra-conservatives  are 
ultra-nationalists,  most  middling  conservatives 
are  nationalists  torn  between  conflicting  desires, 
most  liberal  conservatives  are  nationalists  with 
distinct  internationalist  leanings. 

Thus:  ultra-conservatives  are  outspokenly 
hostile  to  the  UN,  would  like  to  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  "squandering  our  treasure  abroad,"  con- 
sider the  Bricker  Amendment  "a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  the  Republic,"  and  consider  the 
two  McCarran  Acts  an  excellent  beginning  to- 
ward purifying  American  politics  and  society. 
Middling  conservatives  are  uneasy  about  the  UN 
but  are  hardly  ready  to  give  up  on  it,  would  like 
to  reduce  foreign  spending  sharply,  support  the 
Bricker  Amendment  but  arc  willing  to  see  it 
diluted,  and  consider  the  two  McCarran  Acts 
generally  worthy  protections  of  our  way  of  life. 
Liberal  conservatives  support  the  UN  with 
scarcely  abated  enthusiasm,  are  prepared  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  foreign  spending,  con- 
sider the  Bricker  Amendment  a  "dangerous  in- 
novation," and  would  like  to  see  the  McCarran 
Acts  softened  if  not  repealed  in  the  interests  of 
international  good  will  and  American  dignity. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  policy,  ultra-conserva- 
tives oppose  any  further  social  legislation  and 
call  for  the  scrapping  of  many  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, especially  those  that  do  them  no  specific 
service.  Middling  conservatives  will  consider 
social  legislation  that  others  propose;  and  though 
they  are  likely  to  react  as  angrily  as  ever  at  any 
mention  of  the  New  Deal,  they  seem  willing  to 
leave  the  New  Deal  agencies  in  operation  on 
reduced  budgets.  Liberal  conservatives  make 
counterproposals  to  the  promises  of  the  Left  and 
accept  the  new  dimensions  in  government  with 
little  rancor  or  regret.  Some  of  them  have  been 
known  at  times  to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  "pur- 
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poses"  if  not  the  "methods"  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Thus:  Ultra-conservatives  are  ready,  by  their 
own  testimony,  to  dissolve  TVA,  reduce  the 
scope  and  generosity  of  Social  Security,  ignore 
the  problem  of  civil  rights,  and  fight  any  pro- 
posal to  improve  the  nation's  health  through 
federal  action.  An  astounding  number  of  them 
are  eager  to  repeal  or  delimit  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  and  to  return,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  to  the  Gold  Standard. 

Middling  conservatives  are  willing  to  tolerate 
TVA  while  cutting  its  appropriations,  leave 
Social  Security  untouched  except  for  "more 
businesslike  methods  of  operation,"  consider 
gingerly— and  only  under  immense  political  pres- 
sure—a toothless  bill  for  improving  civil  rights, 
and  let  the  dead  dog  of  "socialized  medicine" 
lie  dead  in  the  street.  They,  too,  would  like 
lower  taxes  and  harder  money  but  do  not  favor 
schemes  to  return  our  tax  structure  and  mone- 
tary policy  to  the  permissive  patterns  of  happier 
days. 

Liberal  conservatives  are  prepared  to  defend 
TVA,  expand  the  coverage  of  Social  Security, 
enact  civil-rights  legislation  with  at  least  a  few 
teeth,  and  sponsor  bills  that  encourage  voluntary 
health-insurance  programs  or  sustain  the  medical 
schools.  They  regard  all  proposals  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  and  to  return 
to  the  Gold  Standard  as  irresponsible  pipe 
dreams. 

Many  of  this  third  group  feel  closer  to  mod- 
erates of  the  Left  than  to  ultra-conservatives  of 
the  Right.  They  have  reason  to  deny  that  they 
are  on  the  Right  at  all.  The  ultra-conservatives, 
who  brand  them  scornfully  as  "me-tooers,"  are 
happy  to  hear  them  deny  it.  The  issue  of  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  is 
driving  these  two  groups  even  farther  apart. 
Ultra-conservatives  in  the  North  have  been  sur- 
prisingly quick  to  come  to  the  defense  of  Senator 
Eastland's  way  of  life,  surprisingly  savage  in  then- 
attacks  on  Chief  Justice  Warren's  Court. 

WHERE   IKE  CAMPS 

H  I  C  H  of  these  groups  has  the  most 
plausible  claim  to  the  mantle  of  political 
conservatism?  The  answer  to  this  question  can 
be  found  in  the  answer  to  a  more  searching  ques- 
tion: To  what  extent  does  each  fulfill  the  his- 
toric conservative  mission?  Which,  for  example, 
is  most  successful  in  defending  our  established 
order?  Which  contributes  most  effectively  to  the 
spirit  of  unity  among  Americans?  Which  does 
most  to  steady  the  social  process?  A  process  of 
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elimination  points  inexorably  to  the  middling 
group,  to  the  Dewey-Eisenhower-Taft-Lausche. 
conservatives. 

The  pseudo-conservatives  are  ruled  out  on  a 
hundred  counts.  The  most  damaging  of  these 
must  surely  be  their  wholesale  contempt  for 
every  factor,  new  or  old,  in  the  American  equa- 
tion of  liberty  under  law.  The  demagoguery  of 
the  Right  is  not  conservatism  any  more  than 
the  demagoguery  of  the  Left  is  liberalism. 

The  ultra-conservatives,  too,  despite  their 
urges  and  purposes,  must  be  counted  out  of  the 
search,  for  most  of  them  have  fallen  unwitting 
prey  to  two  failings  against  which  conservatives 
must  be  constantly  on  guard:  first,  an  inability 
to  accept  gracefully  social  and  economic  changes 
that  have  been  (irmly  established  in  a  successful 
way  of  life,  especially  changes  in  which  millions 
of  their  fellow  citizens  have  a  sizable  stake; 
second,  a  weakness  for  arguments  and  methods 
that  unravel  the  bonds  of  social  unity. 

On  the  first  count,  the  ultra-conservatives 
must  be  adjudged  reactionaries,  for  they  are  seek- 
ing purposefully  to  roll  back  the  social  process 
to  1929  or  1914  or  even,  if  we  can  believe  what 
some  of  them  say,  to  1896.  On  the  second  count, 
they  must  be  adjudged  radicals.  However  pure 
their  motives  and  sound  their  purposes,  they  are 
dabbling  dangerously  in  a  form  of  radicalism 
in  their  mania  for  amending  the  Constitution, 
their  reckless  assaults  on  the  Presidency,  their 
wistful  plans  for  a  new  party,  their  disregard 
for  the  American  traditions  of  fair  play  and  free- 
dom of  dissent,  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
new  demagoguery,  and  their  cult  of  extreme 
individualism.  Men  who  engage  in  this  sort  of 
political  immoderation  cannot  be  classed  as 
genuine  conservatives.  Whatever  else  it  is, 
McCarthyism  is  not  conservatism,  and  ultra- 
conservatives,  by  their  own  proud  admission, 
were  the  most  loyal  soldiers  in  McCarthy's  ranks. 

A  better  case  can  be  made  for  the  liberal  con- 
servatives, many  of  whom  can  quote  Burke  as 
confidently  as  any  Tory.  But  to  be  a  conservative 
in  the  practical  sense  a  man  must  behave  like 
a  conservative  and  not  just  think  and  speak  like 
one.  There  is  a  limit,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 
which  a  man  can  push  for  social  and  economic 
reforms  only  by  surrendering  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  conservative.  A  liberal  Republican  like 
Clifford  Case  should  be  saluted  respectfully  by 
all  friends  of  conservatism  for  his  important  role 
in  reminding  an  innocent  America  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  and  tragedy  of  history,  but  he 
is  much  too  willing  to  take  bold  steps  into  the 
future  to  be  called  a  conservative  in  practical 


politics.  So,  too,  is  a  moderate  Democrat  like 
Adlai  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  simply 
playing  with  words  when  I  say  that  most  of  the 
men  in  this  category  are  conservative  liberals 
rather  than  liberal  conservatives. 

In  the  end,  it  seems  clear,  the  middling  con- 
servatives come  closest  of  all  to  a  position  of 
practical  conservatism  that  bears  some  relation 
to  the  compelling  conditions  of  American  life. 
The  policies  of  President  Eisenhower  and  those 
grouped  loyally  around  him  are  conservative  in 
purpose,  for  they  are  aimed  squarely  at  preserv- 
ing a  successful  way  of  life;  conservative  in 
method,  for  they  steer  a  prudent  course  between 
too  much  progress,  which  throws  us  into  turmoil, 
and  too  little,  which  is  an  impossible  state  for 
Americans  to  endure;  and  conservative  in  in- 
fluence, for  they  honor  the  highest  mission  of 
conservatism— to  foster  the  spirit  of  unity  among 
men  of  all  classes  and  callings.  By  accepting  the 
burdens  of  the  New  Economy  and  the  New  Inter- 
nationalism—without at  the  same  time  reveling 
in  them  and  shouting  for  more— the  men  around 
Eisenhower  have  proved  themselves  to  be  neither 
reactionaries  nor  liberals.  They,  of  all  men,  are 
camped  most  comfortably  in  that  section  of  the 
American  political  arena  reserved  for  conserva- 
tives. Ultra-conservatives  and  radicals  would 
seem  to  agree  that  they  are  camped  much  too 
comfortably,  ft  is  hard  to  think  of  a  single  judg- 
ment about  America  today  in  which  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  and  C.  Wright  Mills  would  join 
unreservedly— except  that  this  sector  (often  de- 
scribed as  "the  middle  of  the  road")  is  paved 
with  complacency. 

W  HEN  we  move  from  conservative  practice 
to  conservative  thought,  we  discover  even  more 
confusion  attending  the  great  revival.  Con- 
servatism is  no  longer  in  disrepute  in  those 
centers  of  learning  and  communication  which 
help  to  mold  American  opinion,  and  the  prac- 
tical conservative  who  shops  around  for  a  modest 
set  of  principles  to  prop  up  his  position  soon 
finds  himself  overwhelmed  by  the  variety  of 
wares  that  are  pressed  upon  him. 

He  is  implored  by  one  group— a  dwindling 
group,  to  be  sure,  but  one  of  impeccable  lineage 
—to  stand  fast  on  the  Liberal  tradition  of  per- 
fectibility, progress,  and  rational  democracy,  and 
to  entertain  no  doubts  of  the  full  viability  of 
any  one  of  these  famous  principles.  He  is  warned 
by  another  group— by  men  as  varied  in  spirit 
and  yet  united  in  purpose  as  Herbert  Hoover, 
Henr}  Hazlitt,  Clarence  Manion,  Raymond 
Moley,  and  John  T.  Flynn— to  choose  for  his 
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faith  an  old-fashioned  blend  of  laissez-faire  eco- 
nomics and  limited  constitutionalism.  He  is 
instructed  by  still  a  third— especially  by  the  elo- 
quent Russell  Kirk  and  his  agrarian  and 
Catholic  friends— to  accept  the  full  Conservative 
tradition  as  it  flows  from  Burke,  Coleridge,  and 
Disraeli. 

Increasing  numbers  of  would-be  conservatives 
are  learning  that  no  one  of  these  philosophies  is 
relevant  or  adequate  to  the  problems  of  America 
in  1957.  The  man  who  still  admits  few  doubts 
of  the  happy  promises  of  Liberalism  repeats  the 
sad  mistake  of  generations  of  American  conserva- 
tives and  thus  finds  it  impossible  to  oppose 
radical  reform  either  shrewdly  or  bravely.  The 
conservative  prides  himself  on  his  realism,  but 
no  realist  can  cling  to  the  millennial  confidence 
of  Carnegie,  even  to  the  quiet  optimism  of  Jef- 
ferson, in  the  face  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming— certainly  if  inter- 
preted at  all  conservatively— that  men  are  not 
perfectible,  that  progress  is  not  inevitable,  and 
that  democracy,  however  cherished,  is  not  exactly 
a  government  of  "reason  and  truth."  "Innocent 
Liberalism"  does  not  even  look  well  on  the 
liberals  these  days,  as  men  like  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  never  tire  of  remind- 
ing their  friends,  and  conservatives  certainly  no 
longer  have  any  excuse  for  posing  patriotically 
in  the  old  colors. 

The  "decayed  Liberalism"  of  Hoover  and 
Flynn,  which  denies  that  we  have  learned  any- 
thing new  or  true  since  William  Graham  Sumner 
and  Stephen  J.  Field,  is  hardly  more  adequate  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  present- 
day  conservatism.  A  socio-economic  philosophy 
that  assumes  government  to  be  inherently  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  paralyzes  men  who  must 
act  in  the  real  world  of  Social  Security,  unem- 
ployment benefits,  fair  employment  practices, 
and  credit  controls— or  else  it  drives  them  to 
schizophrenia.  A  constitutional  philosophy  that 
exalts  Congress,  mistrusts  the  Presidency,  and 
seeks  to  load  the  Constitution  with  even  more 
limitations  is  no  less  disabling,  for  it  ignores  the 
monstrous  fact  that  in  this  world  a  government 
with  too  little  power  can  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  one  with  too  much.  Limited  government  is 
one  of  the  key  principles  of  conservatism,  but 
there  comes  a  point  beyond  which  constitutional 
limits  cripple  the  power  of  government  to  do 
imperative  good  as  well  as  needless  harm.  The 
proponents  of  laissez-faire  individualism  seem  to 
have  moved,  or  rather  remained,  well  on  the 
wrong  side  of  that  point. 

The  American  conservative  who  accepts  the 
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frill  gospel  of  Burke  as  preached  by  Kirk  is  noi 
much  better  prepared  to  fulfill  his  conservative 
mission.  The  Conservative  tradition  speaks  much 
too  bluntly  and  almost  joyfully  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  man,  the  futility  of  social  effort,  the 
fallibility  of  reason,  the  excellence  of  aristocracy, 
the  primacy  of  the  community,  and  the  caprice 
of  democracy.  To  accept  this  tradition  un- 
reservedly is  to  reject  the  Liberal  tradition  flatly, 
and  thus  to  move  outside  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  The  conditions  that  made  Burke 
necessary  never  did  exist  in  this  country;  the 
conditions  that  made  Churchill  possible  do  not 
exist  today. 

America  is  different,  both  in  history  and  pres- 
ent state,  and  the  full  Conservative  tradition 
simply  will  not  flourish  on  this  soil.  We  shall 
continue  to  harbor  Conservatives,  and  they  will 
continue  to  serve  us  well.  We  shall  continue  to 
study  Burke  and  learn  from  him  about  the  follies 
and  cruelties  of  Jacobin  democracy.  It  would, 
however,  be  the  greatest  of  follies  and  crudest 
of  delusions  to  shape  the  philosophy  of  Amer- 
ican conservatism  in  the  full  image  of  English 
or  European  Conservatism,  which  even  today 
has  made  no  stable  peace  with  industrial  capital- 
ism or  liberal  democracy.  We  are  not  ready  in 
this  new  country  for  old-country  Conservatism. 
If  we  are  lucky,  we  may  never  be.  ft  would  be 
an  America  far  different  from  any  that  we  have 
ever  known  in  which  the  great  Conservative 
tradition  could  have  full  meaning  for  more  than 
a  Gideon's  army  of  disenchanted  aristocrats. 

THE    CONSERVATIVE  CREDO 

WHERE  then  can  the  conservative  turn 
for  a  philosophy  of  American  conserva- 
tism, a  philosophy  of  tradition,  order,  and 
preservation  that  is  relevant  to  the  problems- 
personal  as  well  as  social— of  an  industrial,  demo- 
cratic, progressive  society?  Does  such  a  philoso- 
phy exist?  Is  such  a  philosophy  possible? 

The  answer  is  that  such  a  philosophy  is  already 
in  the  making.  Much  time  will  pass,  many  fine 
minds  will  do  much  hard  thinking,  many  search- 
ing books  and  articles  will  be  written  before  this 
philosophy  is  ready  for  the  great  body  of  Amer- 
ican conservatives  and  they  are  ready  for  it:  but 
that  it  is  being  created,  and  that  our  conserva- 
tives are  being  educated,  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  In  the  writings  of  men  like  Peter 
Drucker  (The  New  Society),  August  Heckscher 
(A  Pattern  of  Politics),  Peter  Viereck  (Conserva- 
tism Revisited),  Daniel  Boorstin  (The  Genius  of 
American  Politics),  John  K.  Jessup  (editorials  in 
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Life),  John  Hallowell  (The  Moral  Foundation 
of  Democracy),  the  late  Russell  Davenport  (The 
Dignity  of  Man),  Arthur  Larson  (A  Republican 
Looks  at  his  Parly),  and  above  all  Walter  Ljpp- 
mann  (The  Public  Philosophy),  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican conservatism  is  already  taking  form.  What 
these  men  seem  to  be  working  toward  is  a  faith, 
as  old  as  it  is  new,  that  doubts  but  does  not  deny 
the  American  tradition  of  liberty  and  progress. 
They  are  likely  to  come  up  finally  with  a  grand 
synthesis  that  blends  the  stern  hall-truths  of 
John  Adams  with  the  hopeful  half-truths  of 
Thomas  Jefferson— or,  to  be  more  exact,  gives 
two  cheers  for  Adams  and  one  for  Jefferson. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  draw  a 
blueprint  of  the  new  conservatism,  especially 
since  good  conservatives  have  a  horror  of  blue- 
prints. But  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  this 
rising  faith  will  assume  these  general  outlines: 

It  will  be  more  candid  about  the  nature  of 
man  than  American  conservatism  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century,  for  it  will  base  all  calcula.- 
tions  and  prescriptions  on  the  assumption  that 
every  man  is  a  fabulous  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
—of  sociability  and  selfishness,  of  energy  and 
sloth,  of  reason  and  unreason,  of  integrity  and 
corruptibility,  of  generosity  and  spite,  of  hope 
and  despair. 

It  will  be  less  sure  of  either  the  joys  or  cer- 
tainty of  social  progress,  and  it  will  insist  that 
reform  be  sure-footed,  discriminating,  and  re- 
spectful of  tradition. 

ft  will  be  more  conscious  of  the  dictates  of 
universal  justice,  less  doctrinaire  about  the  sup- 
posed gulf— at  least  in  our  hearts— between  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's  and  the  things  which 
are  God's.  It  will  be  grounded,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  venerable  doctrine  of  a  higher  law  trans- 
cending and  governing  all  human  striving. 

ft  will  recognize  man's  need  for  community, 
and  thus  will  place  emphasis  on  the  kind  of 
individualism  that  leads  free  men  to  co-operate 
rather  than  to  compete.  It  will  call  fresh 
attention  to  the  web  of  groups— families,  neigh- 
borhoods, churches,  corporations,  unions,  co- 
operatives, fraternal  orders— that  we  have  spun 
between  ourselves  and  the  vast  power  of  the 
state. 

It  will  free  itself  from  cant  about  the  nature 
and  role  of  government.  It  will  rise  above  the 
easy  judgment  that  government  is  inherently 
arbitrary  and  inefficient,  confess  that  government 
has  led  the  way  to  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  wealth  that  private  enterprise  has  pro 
duced,  and  recognize  that  in  modern  society 
there  is  as  much  danger  in  ;i  vacuum  of  power 


as  in  an  overdose  of  it.  Still,  it  will  continue  to 
condemn  the  credulous  confidence  of  modern 
liberalism  in  the  ability  of  the  state  to  set  all 
things  right. 

It  w  ill  say  things  about  liberty  that  American 
conservatives  have  been  much  too  reluctant  to 
say:  that  undisciplined  liberty  can  become  an 
obsession  destructive  of  personal  integrity  and 
social  order;  that  the  rights  of  man  are  earned 
rather  than  given;  that  every  right  carries  with  it 
a  correlative  duty;  and  that  private  property 
lies  near  the  center  of  the  structure  of  human 
liberty. 

It  will  say  things  about  equality  that  they 
have  been  even  more  reluctant  to  say:  that  men 
are  equal  only  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  ends  and  not  means;  that  infinite 
variety  exists  among  men  in  talent,  taste,  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue;  that  the  social  order  should  be 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of 
this  variety;  that  equity  rather  than  equality  is 
the  mark  of  such  an  order;  that  the  uncommon 
man,  too,  has  a  place  in  the  American  dream. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  will  rethink  and 
restate  the  meaning,  conditions,  and  limits  of 
democracy.  The  philosophers  of  the  new  con- 
servatism will  remain  devoted  friends  of  democ- 
racy—or perish  morally  and  politically— but  they 
will  be  the  kind  of  friends  who  insist  on  giving 
honest  opinions  and  pointed  advice.  They  will 
proceed  bravely  from  the  conservative  assump- 
tion that  democracy  is  a  much  more  demanding 
form  of  government  than  the  American  tradi- 
tion has  led  us  to  believe.  The  new  conservatism 
will  therefore  reaffirm  boldly  the  three  great  con- 
ditions that  men  like  John  Adams  set  upon  the 
success  of  free  government: 

(1)  Democracy  cannot  exist  apart  from  the 
spirit  and  forms  of  constitutionalism.  If  men 
insist  on  their  eternal  right  to  govern  themselves, 
they  must  govern  through  safe,  sober,  predictable 
methods.  If  the  majority  is  to  rule  justly,  it  must 
prove  itself  persistent  and  undoubted  on  all 
occasions,  prove  itself  extraordinary  on  special 
occasions,  and  den\  itself  access  to  those  air. is 
where  the  heart  dwells  and  the  conscience  pi  ic  ks. 

(2)  Democracy  cannot  exist  unless  three  things 
—knowledge,  virtue,  and  property— are  width 
diffused  among  the  people;  for  knowledge  is 
essential  to  wise  decision,  virtue  to  unforced 
obedience,  and  property  to  personal  independ- 
ence and  six  i.d  progress. 

(3)  Democracy  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  a 
substitute  lor  religion,  and  those  who  worship  it 
invite  their  own  destruction.  To  the  contrary, 
American  democracy  cannoi  exist  for  long  apart 
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from  die  spirit  and  forms  of  die  Christian  vision. 

These  three  commandments  have  always  been 
the  marrow  of  American  conservatism.  If  the 
rising  generation  of  conservative  thinkers  has  its 
way,  they  will  become  the  marrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

MANY  men  who  think  of  themselves  as  con- 
servatives will  object  to  an  exercise  in  definition 
that  ends  up  by  reading  them  out  of  the  ranks; 
and,  this  being  a  free  country,  they  can  and  will 
to  right  on  calling  themselves  whatever  thev 
wish.  But  it  is  hard  to  avoid  this  final  judgment: 
The  course  of  our  giant  democracy  has  carried 
us  to  a  point  where  the  cautious  progressivism  of 
Eisenhower  and  the  tough-minded  constitutional- 
ism of  Lippmann  are  the  two  sides,  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical,  of  genuine,  American-style 
conservatism.  Eisenhower  and  Lippmann  are  by 
no  means  perfect  models  of  American  con- 
servatism, but  they  are  surely  the  most  useful 
benchmarks  against  which  to  measure  all  other 
claimants  to  the  title. 

We  are  by  choice  and  destiny  a  progressive 
society,  and  onlv  those  men  on  the  Right  who 
can  live  with  this  truth  happily  are  American 
conservatives  in  politics.  Those  who  would 
"destroy  the  New  Deal,  root  and  branch,"  like 
those  who  would  pile  the  Fair  Deal  on  top  of  the 
New,  are  something  other  than  practical  con- 
servatives in  1957.  There  is  logic  if  not  splendor, 
security  if  not  adventure,  in  "the  middle  of  the 
road."  Conservatism  does  not  always  occupy  the 


middle  ground,  but  for  the  present  at  least  it  can 
occupy  no  other,  and  those  who  cannot  bear  to 
join  Mr.  Eisenhower  must  go  right  to  indignant 
reaction  or  left  to  forceful  progressivism. 

We  cherish  a  tradition  that  is  hopefully  Lib- 
eral, and  only  those  men  on  the  Right  who  can 
live  with  this  tradition  prudently  are  American 
conservatives  in  philosophy.  Those  who  ask  us  to 
forswear  Jefferson  and  adopt  Burke,  like  those 
who  think  Herbert  Spencer  had  the  last  word 
on  man  and  the  state,  are  philosophers  of  a  con- 
servatism that  leads  conservatives  astray.  It  is 
the  task  of  conservative  philosophers  to  purge 
their  own  minds  of  excessive  Liberalism  without 
shattering  the  final  unity  of  political  ideal  that 
is  our  peculiar  treasure.  The  task  will  take  some 
doing,  but  it  will  be  done. 

The  next  question  is  for  history  to  answer: 
Will  the  conservatism  of  Eisenhower  and  the 
conservatism  of  Lippmann  ever  be  joined  in  the 
kind  of  working  partnership  that  once  existed 
between  the  liberalism  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  the  liberalism  of  John  Dewey?  Will  the 
two  American  conservatisms  ever  be  woven  into 
a  seamless  web  of  practice  and  thought?  We  may 
devoutly  hope  that  the  answer  will  be  yes.  Amer- 
ican conservatism  will  serve  the  nation  well  only 
it  it  can  enlist  men  of  action  who  respect  thought 
and  men  of  thought  who  admire  action— even,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  a  few  actors  who  can 
think  and  thinkers  who  can  act.  American  con- 
servatism will  be  a  whole  thing  or  it  had  better 
be  nothing  at  all. 


MY  FATHER'S  DEATH  by  May  Sarton 

after  the  laboring  birth,  the  clean  stripped  hull 

Glides  down  the  ways  and  is  gently  set  free, 

The  landlocked,  launched:  the  cramped  made  bountiful— 

Oh  grave,  great  moment  when  ships  take  the  sea! 

Alone  now  in  my  life,  no  longer  child, 

This  hour  and  its  flood  of  mystery 

Where  death  and  love  are  wholly  reconciled 

Launches  the  ship  of  all  my  history. 

Accomplished  now  is  the  last  struggling  birth, 

I  have  slipped  out  from  the  embracing  shore 

Nor  look  for  comfort  to  maternal  earth. 

I  shall  not  be  a  daughter  any  more. 

But  through  this  final  parting,  all  stripped  down, 

Launched  on  the  tide  of  love,  go  out  full  grown. 
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THE  PERSECUTED 
MAJORITY 

I A  M  a  member  of  the  persecuted 
majority  (and  so  are  you)  and  1 
believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  lifted 
our  voices  in  concert  and  let  out  a 
bleat.  It's  going  to  have  to  be  some 
bleat  to  be  heard.  Just  yesterday  I 
read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
"Here's  News  for  Poor  Pedestrians: 
New  Auto  Horns  Will  Be  Louder." 
It  appears  that  because  cars  now  go 
faster  it  is  necessary  to  have  louder 
horns  so  that  a  pedestrian  can  be 
warned  just  a  fraction  of  a  second 
before  he  is  mowed  down. 

Recently  there  fell  into  my  hands 
a  gay  little  booklet  that  made  my 
blood  run  cold.  It  was  illustrated 
with  the  cutest  cartoons  (the  kind, 
evidently,  you  die  laughing  over) 
and  it  was  published  by  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Companies.  It  had 
a  cute  title,  too— "Misguided  Mis- 
siles." There  were  a  lot  of  statistical 
tables  in  it,  and  Table  4  was  called 
"Actions  of  pedestrians  resulting  in 
deaths  and  injuries."  It  might  better 
have  been  called,  "Actions  of  motor- 
ists resulting  in  the  massacre  of  help- 
less pedestrians." 

For  example— 1 7,730  pedestrians 
were  injured  crossing  rvith  the  green 
light  in  1954.  Fewer  than  1,000  more 
were  injured  crossing  against  the 
light,  which  means  that  it  makes 
almost  no  difference  which  you  do. 
Nearly  11,000  pedestrians  were  in- 
jured (and  340  were  killed)  "not  on 
roadway,"  which  more  than  suggests 
that  cars  pursued  them  into  drive- 
ways and  open  meadows  and  up 
onto  sidewalks.  Eight  hundred  soids 


plodding  along  rural  roads  were  sent 
to  their  rewards  by  motorists,  and 
5,500  were  hurt  badly  enough  to  be 
out  of  commission  for  at  least  a  day. 

Pedestrians,  to  be  sure,  let  them- 
selves in  for  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
(or  oblivion)  by  walking  out  from 
behind  parked  cars  (770  killed)  and 
crossing  not  at  intersections  (2,910). 
But  if  you  really  want  to  know  how 
little  drivers  think  even  of  those  men 
on  foot  who  are  trying  to  help  them, 
consider  the  fact  that  they  killed 
280  men  working  on  the  roads  and 
injured  6,370  others. 

David  McCord  once  wrote:  "A 
pedestrian  is  a  man  in  danger  of  his 
life:  a  walker  is  a  man  in  possession 
of  his  soul."  The  first  part  of  this 
observation  is  still  true.  The  second 
part  has  become  dated.  Recently 
Vogue  published  a  series  of  inter- 
views with  doctors  on  the  subject  of 
losing  weight.  With  the  national 
waistline  in  mind  the  magazine  asked 
a  doctor  and  a  psychiatrist,  "How 
good  is  walking  as  an  exercise?"  The 
doctor  replied,  "Wonderful,  but 
walking  has  just  about  disappeared 
as  a  public  institution."  And  the 
psychiatrist  bore  him  out  by  declar- 
ing: "A  colleague  of  mine  in  Beverly 
Hills  told  me  last  week  that  he  gets 
arrested  about  three  times  a  year 
just  for  walking— of  course,  if  you 
have  a  dog  with  you  you  are  in  the 
clear."  Mr.  McCord  must  be  revised 
to  read,  ".  .  .  a  walker  is  a  man  in 
possession  of  a  dog." 

It  is  curious  that  the  pedestrian, 
the  part-time  biped  in  all  of  us, 
should  be  the  enemy,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  he  is  treated  as  such. 
Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was 
called  for  jury  duty  in  New  York, 


and  one  of  his  fellow  jurors  as! 
to  be  excused  from  being  impane 
on  a  case  involving  an  old  lady  "w 
had  been  struck  by  an  automob 

"W  hy?"  the  judge  wanted  to  knc 
and  the  man  replied: 

"I  drive  a  car  and  I  just  plain  h. 
pedestrians." 

The  judge  excused  him.  There 
something  of  this  hatred  in  ev< 
man  when  he  is  behind  the  wheel 
his  car  which  he  is  inclined  to  lc 
more  than  his  fellow  man,  for  wl 
he  has  bonded  himself  in  debt,  a 
on  which  he  rests  his  social  positi 
and  his  self-esteem. 


BUT  give  a  man  the  job  of  tra 
commissioner   and   his  hatred 
comes  almost  pathological.   He  wl 
stop  at  nothing  to  show  his  ccl 
tempt.    Just  about  a  year  ago  t| 
New  York  Times  in  a  report  on  til 
trouble  of  traffic  at  Columbus  Cinl 
said   in   a   headline   that   the  c 
would  "Curb  Pedestrians  with  Sig 
Fences,  and  Other  Devices."  Twei 
'Walk"  and  "Don't  Walk"  elect 
signs  were  to  be  installed,  and  fo 
overhead  signs  shouting  "Pedestrial 
Keep  Out."   Furthermore,  it  pro1 
ised  "a  network  of  steel  pipes  < 
heavy  stanchions"   to  keep  ped< 
trians  under  control.  The  traffic  coi 
missioner,  according   to   the  stoi 
said  that  "the  native  or  city-adapti 
jaywalker  is  so  hardened  to  dodgii 
cars,  skirting  barricades,  and  ignc 
ing  signal  lights  that  the  new  safe 
plan  promises  to  be  an  interestii 
test  of  skills."  Add  to  this  the  fa> 
that  when  the  El  came  down  < 
Third  Avenue  the  city  fathers  d 
cided  to  make  it  into  a  fine  boul 
vard.    What   did    they  do?  The 
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IJlt'iiccl  the  street  by  six  or  eight 
It  on  each  side,  put  up  trees,  and 
Browed  the  sidewalk.  A  fine  boule- 
Ild  it  will  be  that  has  no  room  for 
|jljoule\  ardiers.  We'll  have  to  walk 
Ijlian  file  or  not  at  all. 
luch  examples  oi  the  sacrifice  oi 

■  man  on  loot  to  the  man  on 
■eels  could  be  compounded  indefi- 
Bely,  and  I  wonder  that  the  shoe 
Bnufacturers  haven't  formed  a 
•by  to  fight  the  automotive  in- 
fests, which  have  by  sheer  weight 
■en  control  of  the  design  of  cities. 
mw  and  then  one  comes  on  an  ex- 

■  ple  of  what,  on  the  face  of  it, 
Ens  to  be  a  gesture  in  favor  of  the 
In  on  foot.  For  example,  Victor 
luen,  the  noted  designer  of  shop- 
Big  centers,  has  proposed  a  plan  for 

uscitating  the  downtown  center  of 
jit  Worth,  Texas,  by  banning  autos 
irelv.  In  Los  Angeles,  moreover, 
re  is  already  a  law  that  requires 
iver  to  slow  down  and  stop  if  a 
lestrian  is  crossing  the  street  in 
tain  marked  areas.  The  effect,  un- 
tunately,  is  that  pedestrians,  be- 
sed  by  the  notion  that  they  have 
al  rights,  become  opinionated  or 


careless  and  so  are  continually  being 
knocked  down  by  cars.  The  accident 
rate  among  pedestrians  in  Los  An- 
geles, I  am  told,  is  far  higher  than 
in  New  York,  where  a  man  on  foot 
must  look  out  for  himself  and  the 
law  of  the  jungle  prevails. 

In  view  of  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  in  February 
about  what  is  being  done  to  make 
cars  safer  ("How  Safe  Are  the  New 
Cars?"  by  Paul  W.  Kearney),  1  won- 
der what  is  being  done  to  the  design 
of  pedestrians  to  make  them  less  vul- 
nerable. They  are  pretty  well  padded 
already  and  they  haven't  many  dan- 
gerous knobs.  They  could,  of  course, 
wear  shatterproof  windshields  in- 
stead of  just  spectacles,  and  they 
could  wear  taillights  at  night.  Be- 
yond that  it's  hard  to  know  what  to 
recommend.  Discipline,  I  guess,  is 
the  only  answer. 

Treat  the  man  on  foot  like  the 
dog  that  he  has  had  to  substitute  for 
his  soul.  Or,  perhaps,  don't  let  him 
out  of  his  house  without  a  car.  Do 
you  remember  that  old  slogan, 
"What's  good  for  General  Motors  is 
good  for  America"? 


'•THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  ROUTE" 


MASTER    OF  MIME 

|  N  E  of  the  several  remark- 
S  able  things  about  New  York 
y  is  that  you  can  fill  one  of  its 
waters  for  four  weeks  performing  a 
lf-dozen  plays  entirely  in  French, 
ere  may  be  some  question  as  to 
w  many  members  of  the  audience 
ght  every  word  (you'll  get  no 
mitment  from  me)  but  there  was 
question  that  they  came,  more 
n  once,  to  be  exposed  to  the  kind 
repertory  theater  they  will  not 
•port  when  it  is  merely  American. 
This  was  the  company  of  Made- 
ne  Renaud  and  her  husband  Jean- 
uis  Barrault,  whose  home  base  is 
e  Marigny  in  Paris  and  who  ap- 
red  here  once  before  three  years 
o.  Their  tour  is  not  national,  and 
the  time  you  read  these  words  they 
1  unfortunately  have  proceeded 


difference 


on  their  way.  S.  Hurok  and  the 
French  government,  however,  whose 
combined  auspices  are  responsible, 
should  not  lose  this  year  quite  the 
quantity  of  shirt  that  they  did  last 
time,  in  which  case  their  generosity 
may  extend  to  another  visit. 

For  this  is  theater,  real  theater. 
I  am  frankly  one  of  that  large,  silent 
minority  that  has  ceased  to  care  one 
way  or  another  what  happens  to 
Broadway.  I  like  being  stirred  by  the 
stage  but  apparently  I  am  fatally 
slow  to  be  stirred  by  what  stirs  most 
playwrights  and  directors  today. 

For  reasons  eloquently  put  by 
Walter  Kerr,  I  had  long  since 
stopped  feeling  that  I  had  any  obli- 
gation to  keep  up  with  the  season, 
or  even  with  the  one  play  that  was 
currently  conceded  to  represent  our 
highest  available  achievement  in  the 
dramatic  art.  This,  multiplied  by  a 
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few  thousand,  has  been  the  death  of 
repertory  and  the  opportunity  for 
training  in  the  "classic"  tradition. 
It  leaves  a  paying  audience  composed 
of  first-nighters  and  hit-mongers, 
with  the  artistic  result— aim  for  the 
jackpot,  or  else  fold  in  Philadelphia 
—that  has  been  tearfully  and  re- 
peatedly described  by  Mr.  Kerr  and 
ether  critics. 

This  is  an  old  and  sad  story,  with 
all  the  inherent  inaccuracy  and  un- 
fairness of  any  blanket  condemna- 
tion: but  it  is  no  less  true  for  being 
a  cliche  that  our  best  theatrical  tradi- 
tion is  most  alive  off-Broadway, 
where  there  is  neither  the  time  nor 
money  for  elaborately  polished  per- 
formance, while  all  the  polish  is  ex- 
pended uptown  on  the  sure-fire  hit. 

It  is  thus  a  startling  surprise  to 
find  both  virtues  in  the  same  produc- 
tion. At  least  I  have  no  other  way  of 
explaining  what  hit  me  the  evening 
I  saw  the  first  item  on  the  Renaud- 
Barrault  company  repertoire  this 
year— Claudel's  "Christophe  Colom- 
be,"  a  play  that  would  most  assuredly 
get  nowhere  on  its  own.  In  anything 
but  expert  hands  it  would  end  up  as 
a  flimsy  rhetorical  drama  which  re- 
placed lack  of  content  with  repeti- 
tion and  irrelevance.  But  Renaud, 
Barrault,  et  Cie.  made  it  into  one 
of  the  most  exciting  experiences  in 
front  of  the  footlights  that  I  can 
remember. 

ACTUALLY,  the  language  bar- 
rier between  us  and  M.  Barrault  may 
be  larger  than  his  packed  houses 
would  indicate.  We  seem  to  allow 
him  credit  for  all  the  ingredients  of 
genius  except  the  final  seal  of  its 
recognition.  Barrault  receives  an  al- 
most invariably  favorable  advance 
press,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  like 
the  note  of  ecstasy  that  was  accorded 
the  pantomimist,  his  pupil  and  dis- 
ciple, Marcel  Marceau.  M.  Marceau 
did  everything  without  words, 
French  or  English,  and  did  it  very 
well  of  course:  while  M.  Barrault  is 
an  actor-director  as  well  as  a  mime,  a 
man  of  a  more  complex  public  image 
who  takes  the  theater  very  seriously 
and  periodically  utters  elevated 
thoughts  about  it.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  few  feel  competent  enough 
to  judge  from  M.  Barrault's  per- 
formance whether  or  not  his  claim 
to  a  higher  eminence  is  justified. 
Those  who  do,  like  Harold  Clurman, 


have  sometimes  argued  that  it  was 
not— that  he  was  not  really  a  leader 
hut  merely  a  "sensitive  artist"  with 
a  tendency  "toward  a  kind  of  ner- 
vously decorative  fragility." 

I  must  say  that  I  was  thoroughly 
disabused  of  this  opinion  by  "Chris- 
tophe Colombe."  Its  impact  is  that 
of  the  entire  company,  not  of  Bar- 
rault or  Madeleine  Renaud  alone; 
and  the  impression  is  one  of  a  mar- 
velously  disciplined  unit,  schooled  to 
bend  each  individuality— including 
every  word  and  gesture— to  a  single 
dramatic  conception.  If  not  Bar- 
rault, then  who  achieved  this? 

Reading  the  play  afterward  (or, 
rather,  the  translation  of  it  Yale  pub- 
lished in  1930),  I  was  amazed  at  how 
much  he  had  got  out  of  a  text  that 
is,  by  nature,  lyrical  and  decorative, 
and  leaves  nearly  everything  to  either 
the  staging  or  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. More  fuss  than  necessary  has 
been  made  over  the  gimmicks  Bar- 
rault used— music,  ballet,  and  even 
movies  projected  against  the  sail  of 
Columbus'  ship— for  the  remarkable 
thing  is  how  illusion  builds  in  spite, 
not  because,  of  them.  Since  little  else 
about  the  play  appealed  to  me,  I 
conclude  that  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
pure  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been 
an  admirer  of  M.  Barrault's  ever 
since  seeing  him  in  that  remarkable 
movie,  "Les  En  fonts  du  Paradis," 
which  contained  among  much  else 
large  parts  of  the  "Baptiste"  pan- 
tomime (it  appeared  on  "Omnibus" 
in  February)  which  is  his  trademark 
—like  Marceau's  "Bip."  Barrault  per- 
formed as  "Baptiste"  in  the  closing 
program  of  this  season's  visit  and  did. 
among  other  things,  an  extraordi- 
nary imitation  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back in  which  he  was  both  man  and 
horse.  Barrault  himself  seems  willing 
to  concede  even  greater  ability  as  a 
mime  to  Marceau,  but  certainly  it  is 
his  own  mastery  of  theater-without- 
words  that  commends  him  to  audi- 
ences of  so  many  languages. 

W  hen  M.  Barrault  was  here  last 
time,  I  interviewed  him  at  the  Plaza 
and  began  with  the  obvious  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  way  he  had  to  act  for 
an  American  audience.  He  said,  "No, 
of  course  not,"  and  after  that  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  else  to  say 
about  the  problem,  so  we  passed  on 
to  less  weighty  topics. 


ELVIS. 

THE  INDIGENOl 

ACORRESPONDEN 
from    Communist  Czechosl 
vakia  writes  me  as  follows: 

I  heard  about  rock'n'roll.  Is  it  ■ 
•  new  style  of  jazz,  or  does  it  belong 
popular  music?  I  would  be  glad 
hear  it.  How  does  Elvis  Presley  sin 
I  had  lent  a  Canadian  journal  LiJ 
erty,  issue  from  August  1956.  and 
this  is  a  picture  from  Elvis  Predl 
while  singing  and  playing  on  guitj 
He  looks  as  in  ecstasy.  Please,  be  I 
kind  as  to  write  me  something  abc 
it. 

This  came  at  about  the  same  tin] 
as  a  clipping  from  the  New  Yo 
Times  ("Presley  Records  a  Craze 
Soviet")  which  stated  that  Elvis  dis 
cut    on    discarded    hospital  X-r 
plates,  are  selling  in  Leningrad  f ; 
SI 2.50  apiece.    "Returning  travel* 
report,"  wrote  Harrison  Salisbui 
"that  the  singer  is  the  latest  craze 
the  Soviet  zoot-suiters,  or  stilyagi, 
they  are  called." 

Yes,  Virginia,   there  is  an  Eh 
Presley. 

Actually,  from  a  strictly  Mantis 
Leninist   viewpoint,   you  probab 
realize  that  he  is  a  typical  examp 
of  capitalist  exploitation.  Presley  j 
an  authentic  folk-artist,  in  the  trac 
tion  of   the  Negro  blues-shoutei 
who  has  cleverly  masqueraded  as 
stilyagi  in  order  to  capture  the  atte 
tion  of  the  proletariat.  Dismayed  I 
his  success,  the  American  warmonge 
have  urged  their  lackey  intellectua 
(like  the  formalist  hyena  Burke,  « 
High  Fidelity)  to  discredit  Presle 
Only  the  jazz  scholar  John  A.  W'ilsc  I 
has  had  the  courage  to  point  out  th  I 
Presley  is  merely  "mixing  a  genuii 
musical  heritage  with  a  musical  fa] 
that  was  well  under  way  long  befo:  j 
he  gained  any  prominence.  .  .  ." 

That's  about  the  story  to  dat 
though  it  is  rumored  that  the  Sta 
Department— ever  the  servant  of  b 
perialism— is  facilitating  the  ant 
Presley  campaign  by  importing  lan 
numbers  of  calypso  singers,  t 
banana  boat,  from  the  America 
satellites  in  the  Caribbean.  If  th 
situation  becomes  desperate,  we  ai 
reliably  informed  that  Presley  wi 
be  drafted  into  the  mercenary  armif 
of  Wall  Street  and  deprived  of  h 
sideburns. 

—Mr.  Harp* 
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A  Book  about  Words 
and  Some  Words  about 

FOR  thirty  years  H.  W.  Fowler's  Dictionary 
of  Modern  English  Usage  has  been  an  almost 
unparalleled  aid  and  delight  to  people  trying  to 
improve  their  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  in  some  circles  admiration  for  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  status  of  a  cult.  Now  an  intrepid 
woman  named  Margaret  Nicholson  has  braved 
the  censure  of  Fowler's  devotees  by  bringing  out 
a  revision  of  his  book  for  a  specifically  American 
audience,  under  the  title  A  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican-English Usage  (Oxford  S5). 

On  the  whole  Miss  Nicholson  has  done  a  good 
job.  In  cutting  and  augmenting  the  text  she  has 
not  lost  Fowler's  personality.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  because  most  guidebooks 
to  language  read  as  if  they  had  been  written  by 
a  committee  (as  in  fact  they  often  have  been), 
but  when  you  read  Fowler  you  always  have  a 
powerful  sense  of  the  man  behind  what  he  is 
saying,  a  man  enormously  learned  and  vigorously 
opinionated,  with  a  biting  wit  and  a  passion  for 
precision.  This  Miss  Nicholson  preserves.  She 
has  shortened  some  of  the  longer  articles  and 
eliminated  almost  all  the  material  dealing  with 
Latin  and  Greek  without  great  loss;  the  Amer- 
ican user  will  not  much  miss  Fowler's  informa- 
tion that  the  plural  of  perispomenon  is  peris- 
pomena.  She  has  allowed  a  few  entries  to  stand 
that  might  have  been  dispensed  with:  for  in- 
stance, "Rome  makes  Romish."  (  This  is  Fowler's 
curious  formula  for  indicating  the  spelling  of 
derivatives.)  The  word  Romish  is  hardly  enough 
used  by  American  writers  to  merit  mention,  and 
if  the  few  who  favor  it  are  ingenious  enough  to 
think  of  a  way  ot  misspelling  it  they  might  be 
left  to  their  error. 

But  usually  Miss  Nicholson's  delet  ions  are  more 
felicitous  than  the  additions  she  makes  in  her 
effort  to  fit  the  book  to  American  needs.  To  be 
sure,  anyone  who  undertakes  to  deal  with  mod- 
ern American  usage  is  inviting  chaos  into  the 
parlor,  and  whatever  he  says  on  the  subject  is 
open  to  exception.   But  surely  Miss  Nicholson 
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is  neither  altogether  accurate  nor  very  helpful 
when  she  tells  us  (in  a  passage  added  to  Fowler) 
that  the  word  presently  in  the  sense  of  "at  once, 
now,  has  been  obsolete  since  the  17th  century. 
...  Its  only  modern  sense  is  soon,  shortly."  As  it 
happens  I  have  as  intense  an  antipathy  as  Miss 
Nicholson  could  possibly  have  to  the  use  of 
presently  to  mean  now  or  at  present,  but  unlike 
Miss  Nicholson  I  know  defeat  when  I  see  it. 
More  and  more  people  who  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  illiterate  are  using  presently  in  the  sense  she 
calls  obsolete  (did  the  revival  start  in  the  Luce 
magazines?),  and  my  guess  is  that  all  the  dic- 
tionaries, handbooks  of  usage,  teachers,  and  old- 
fogy  purists  in  the  land  will  not  prevail  against 
it.  Perhaps  even  Miss  Nicholson  will  throw  in 
the  towel  when  she  sees  the  publicity  releases 
on  her  own  book  sent  out  by  the  publisher;  they 
tell  us  that  she  is  "presently"  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Occasionally  Miss  Nicholson's  rewriting  ol 
Fowler  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Take  part  of  her 
discussion  of  the  distinction  between  the  Avoids 
floor  and  story:  "In  Britain  the  numbering  of 
floors  &  stories  is  peculiar,  the  second  floor,  e.g., 
being  the  third  story.  The  ground  floor  8c  the 
ground  story  are  the  same,  but  the  first  floor  & 
the  first  story  are  different,  first  story  being  an- 
other name  for  ground  story,  but  the  first  floor 
above  it."'  Actually  there  is  nothing  very  difficult 
here:  a  Britisher  starts  to  number  stories  at 
ground  level,  but  he  starts  to  number  floors  only 
after  he  has  gone  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  so  that 
in  his  reckoning  the  second  story  of  a  building 
is  the  first  floor.  In  fairness  it  should  be  added 
that  Fowler's  original  account  of  this  mattei  is 
no  triumph  of  luc  idit\ . 

In  another  new  passage  Miss  Nicholson  tells 
us  that  "the  US  expression  ol  nausea  is  sick  at 
(not  to)  the  stomach."  Here  she  means  not  ex- 
pression of  but  expression  for  nausea.  The  ex- 
pression of  nausea  is  vomiting,  which  knows  no 
linguistic  boundaries.  Why  Miss  Nicholson  gives 
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the  nod  to  at  in  this  idiom  I  cannot  tell.  A  good 
many  of  our  otherwise  reputable  citizens  use  to 
(and  even  in  and  on)  and  succeed  in  getting  word 
of  their  complaint  to  the  public. 

In  places  Miss  Nicholson  revises  Fowler  too 
little.  Under  his  entry  "Vogue-Words"  he  listed 
and  discussed  a  certain  number  of  words  that  he 
regarded  as  enjoying  a  passing  fashion.  He  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  poor  prophet;  most  of  thje 
words  he  chose  to  mention  have  since  settled 
down  to  become  perfectly  acceptable  members  of 
the  linguistic  community,  and  there  is  little 
point  in  allowing  such  words  as  percentage,  fore- 
word, feasible,  optimism,  and  background  to 
stand  as  examples  of  vogue-words  today. 

In  one  respect  Fowler  may  not  be  altogether 
suited,  even  after  his  book  has  been  abridged 
and  amplified,  to  serve  as  a  corrective  to  Amer- 
ican usage.  At  bottom  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  real  sources  of  bad  writing  were 
ignorance  and  pretentiousness.  His  most  charac- 
teristic passages  are  those  inveighing  against  gen- 
teelisms,  polysyllabic  humor,  foreign  words,  ele 
gant  variations— all  the  devices  by  which  a  writer 
attempts  to  appear  better  bred  or  better  edu- 
cated or  more  intelligent  than  he  really  is. 
There  is  an  underlying  assumption  that  if  all  of 
us  would  only  learn  that  the  right  name  for  a 
spade  is  spade  and  then  call  it  that,  most  of  our 
troubles  with  language  would  be  over. 

But  a  good  deal  of  bad  Avriting  in  America 
results  not  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  trying 
to  write  like  an  editorial  in  the  Times  and  fail- 
ing but  rather  from' the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to 
write  like  a  lout  and  succeeding.  Many  television 
and  radio  commercials  (to  take  one  kind  of  ex- 
ampLe  out  of  many)  are  repulsive  not  because 
they  are  pretentious  but  because  they  are  the 
very  opposite— consciously  downgraded,  vulgarly 
folksy,  carefully  sloppy,  condescending.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  social-climb- 
ing prose  perpetrated  in  America,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  less  abusive  of  language  and  less 
insulting  to  its  audience  than  the  cultivated 
illiteracy  that  meets  us  on  every  hand.  After  all, 
pretentiousness  in  language  is  the  tribute  inca- 
pacity pays  to  skill.  Fowler  thought  that  the 
writer  was  most  likely  to  go  wrong  by  using  (for 
example)  ladies  and  gentlemen  when  he  meant 
men  and  women,  but  we  know  that  a  writer  can 
make  himself  at  least  as  objectionable  by  lump- 
ing the  sexes  together  and  calling  the  lot  of  them 
folks. 

To  insist  on  calling  a  spade  a  spade  is  to 
surrender  much  of  the  resourcefulness  and  play- 
fulness and  splendor  available  in  language. 
When  Fowler  compiled  his  dictionary  it  was 
probably  healthy  for  him  to  make  fun,  as  he  did, 
of  Meredith's  constant  search  for  variations  on 
the  word  said  in  the  dialogue  of  his  novels;  it 
is  silly  for  the  characters  in  fiction  to  utter  or 


opine  or  breathe  or  aver  or  whisper  or  suggest 
or  exclaim  everything  they  say.  But  after  a  gen- 
eration of  Hemingwayites  who  never  use  any- 
thing but  said  in  writing  dialogue,  we  know  that 
one  convention  is  as  straitjacketing  and  tedious 
as  the  other. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  discussing  points  on 
which  I  disagree  with  Fowler  or  Miss  Nicholson 
or  both,  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  be 
quite  misleading.  A  Dictionary  of  American- 
English  Usage  is  not  a  collection  of  error,  inanity, 
and  wrong-headedness;  it  is  a  very  useful,  en- 
lightening, and  sensible  book.  Like  all  such 
handbooks  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  if  it  were 
the  tablets  of  the  law,  but  no  other  known  to  me 
has  so  fine  a  faculty  for  increasing  the  reader's 
awareness  of  language  or  his  wish  to  use  it  more 
accurately.  Moreover,  if  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  words,  Miss  Nicholson's  revision  of  Fowler  is 
a  fascinating  book  just  to  read. 

NEW  NOVELS 

FE  W  American  novelists  have  as  much  fun 
with  language  as  Richard  Bissell  has,  and  a 
good  thing  it  is  too,  since  his  new  novel,  Say, 
Darling  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.95),  hasn't 
very  much  to  recommend  it  except  its  language, 
though  for  many  readers  that  will  be  quite 
enough. 

Bissell  is  the  young  or  recently  young  Middle- 
western  novelist  who  a  few  years  ago  published 
a  very  funny  book  about  life  in  an  Iowa  pajama 
factory  (7y2  Cents),  and  then  came  to  New  York 
and  turned  it  into  the  successful  musical  comedy 
"The  Pajama  Game."  So  no  one  will  be  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  Say,  Darling  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Middlewestern  novelist  who 
writes  a  novel  about  his  native  habitat  and  then 
comes  to  New  York  and  turns  it  into  a  successful 
musical  comedy. 

The  trouble  with  Say,  Darling,  in  comparison 
with  71/9  Cents,  is  that  it  hasn't  any  characters. 
Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  Bissell's  Iowa  factory 
hands  had  immensely  more  vitality,  individuality, 
and  charm  than  the  glamorous  citizens  of  Broad- 
way whose  shadows  populate  his  new  book.  Nor 
is  Say,  Darling  noticeably  burdened  with  plot— it 
simply  follows  the  young  writer  from  the  time  he 
arrives  in  New  York  until  the  musical  comedy 
has  been  written,  rehearsed,  tried  out  in  New 
Haven  and  Boston,  and  acclaimed  as  a  hit  in 
New  York. 

But  if  Say,  Darling  is  inferior  to  7i/2  Cents  in 
plot  and  characterization,  it  is  if  anything  even 
freer  and  funnier  in  its  language.  Like  anybody 
who  tries  to  be  funny  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  Bissell  occasionally  shows  the  strain; 
in  a  few  places  his  indebtedness  to  Ring  Lardner 
is  too  apparent  and  once  in  a  while  he  goes  in 
for  sprightliness,  which  is  bad.    But  he  is  a 


The  author  of  THE  STONES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Theodore  Morrison 

writes  a  novel  of  rare  distinction  and  excitement 
about  life  among  the  "philanthropoids" 


Using  dramatic  elements  that  include 
near-murder,  suicide,  marital  scandal, 
and  natural  disaster,  Mr.  Morrison  tells 
a  mature  and  civilized  story  that  glows 
with  humor  and  understanding.  The 
worldly  and  spiritual  predicaments  of 


his  characters,  as  they  grapple  with  the 
politics  of  a  philanthropic  foundation  in 
a  college  community,  make  a  "rich  and 
satisfying  book.  Mr.  Morrison's  people 
and  circumstances  are  as  real  as  any  en- 
countered in  actuality." 

—A.  B.  GUTHRIE,  JR.  $4.50 
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m  fort  ant  new  Viking  poetry 


LETTER  FROM  A  DISTANT  LAND 

The  1956  Lamont  Poetry  Selection 

With  striking  clarity,  these  sensitive 
and  moving  lyrics  speculate  on  the 
condition  of  man  in  the  universe. 

$3.00 


by  Philip  Booth 


SEQUENCES 

Distinguished  novelist  and  vigorous, 
clear-spoken  poet,  Sassoon  achieves  a 
rich  maturity  in  these  new  poems. 

$2.50 

by  Siegfried  Sassoon 
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"A  sprightly  mixture  of 
history,  mythology  and 
hammock-chat. , .  hilarious, 
touching  and  beautiful." 


•Time 


AFFABLE  SAVAGES 

With  a  humor  and  affection,  this  young 
anthropologist-author  recounts  his 
jungle  adventures  with  the  primitive 
Urubu  Indians  of  Brazil.  "An  extraor- 
dinary book  .  .  .  Not  simply  another  en- 
tertaining jungle  jaunt.  We  have  been 
led,  by  a  hand  so  skillful  that  we 
scarcely  felt  its  touch,  through  a  thor- 
ough anthropological  study  of  a  primi- 
tive society."— The  New  Yorker 

Illustrated  $4.75 

by  Francis  Huxley 


Detailed,  dramatic,  fascinating  -  -  the  first  complete 
story  of  communism's  beginnings  in  America 

by  Theodore  Draper 


Here  is  the  long-awaited  story  of  the 
formative  years  of  the  Communist  party 
in  our  country— the  climate  that  fostered 
it,  its  formal  founding  in  1919,  its  cloak- 
and-dagger  underground  activities,  and 
its  final  emergence  as  a  unified,  legal 
party  in  the  Twenties.  Filled  with  vivid 
portraits  of  the  leaders  who  shaped  its 
misguided  destiny,  it  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant, fully  documented  work  of  his- 
tory, but  also  an  absorbing  and  frequent- 


ly hair-raising  narrative  that  helps 
us  understand  what  is  happening 
to  communism  throughout  the 
world  today.  "An  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Communist 
movement  in  this  country." 

—GEORGE  F.  KENNAN, 

Illustrated  with  pholographsand 
cartoons  $6.75 
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Broaden  your  knowledge — 
and  enjoyment — of  nature  with 


by  CLIFFORD  H.  POPE 

Do  you  know  what  makes  a  cham- 
eleon change  its  color?  How  fast  a 
rattlesnake  can  strike?  How  long  an 
alligator  can  stay  under  water?  Why 
the  tuatara  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
reptiles? 

Clifford  Pope  gives  vou  the  answer 
to  these  and  a  thousand  other  ques- 
tions in  this  fascinating,  encyclopedic, 
and  authoritative  book. 

He  deals  in  turn  with  the  five  major 
groups  of  reptiles:  crocodiles,  the 
rare  tuatara,  turtles,  snakes,  and  liz- 
ards, giving  a  general  account  of  the 
varieties,  their  distribution,  phvsical 
characteristics,  preferred  environ- 
ment, feeding,  reproduction,  growth 
of  the  young,  and  economic  signifi- 
cance, and  finallv  proceeding  to  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  gen- 
era and  species. 

%  Animal  Kingdom  said:  "An  excellent 
popular  book  .  .  .  [it]  clearlv  replaces 
Ditmars'  Reptiles  of  the  World.'" 

•  Natural  History  said:  "An  invaluable 
source  of  accurate  information." 

•  And  Lewis  Gannett,  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  said:  "I  found  more  strange 
lore  . . .  more  authenticallv  and  enter- 
tainingly presented  than  in  any  of  the 
travel  and  adventure  stories  of  1955." 

©N.Y.  Zoological  Society  l'hoto 

6Vs  x  pVs  inches, 
cloth,  363  pages, 
255  unusual 
photographs.  $7. 
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really  delightful  writer,  with  abun- 
dant inventiveness  with  words,  a 
fine  ear  for  dialogue,  and  won- 
derfully high  spirits.  Some  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  book  are 
brief  scenes  unrelated  to  the  cen- 
tral action— overheard  conversations, 
chance  encounters  at  bars,  and  so  on. 
Here  is  one,  an  exchange  between  a 
sophisticated  New  Yorker  and  a  re- 
cent arrival: 

"You  see  that  simply  means  like 
somebody  very  crafty  and  scheming 
up  things  all  the  time,"  said  the  older 
man.  "It  comes  from  Machavellio, 
he  was  a  very  sharp  Italian  prince 
back  in  the  old  times  who  was  always 
cooking  up  some  wise  deals  in  these 
court  intrigues  and  all  that." 

"I  figured  ii  was  something  along 
those  lines,"  said  South  Dakota,  "only 
I  never  heard  that  expression  before." 

"After  you've  been  around  here 
awhile  you'll  pick  up  a  lot  of  this 
stuff.  Don't  let  it  throw  you." 

And  here  is  a  vignette  from  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art: 

Frank  Hackenbush  of  the  Sheboy- 
gan Sash  and  Door  Co.,  holding  his 
hat  in  his  two  hands  as  if  it  might 
break,  passed  by  and  said  to  his  wife: 

"I  am  glad  none  of  the  boys  down 
ai  the  Statler  can  see  me  now." 

"And  I  am  glad  I  can't  see  them," 
replied  Mrs.  Hackenbush  cheerfully. 

ANOTHER  new  book  that  has 
moments  of  excellent  comedy  is 
Vladimir  Nabokov's  Pnin  (Double- 


day, 


This  is  a  collection  of 


sketches  about  a  Russian  emigre  (he 
pronounces  his  name  Punneen')  who 
teaches  in  an  American  university. 
Unfortunately  the  sketches  are  not 
very  well  brought  together;  they 
overlap  and  lack  continuity;  but  in- 
dividually, most  of  them  are  first 
rate. 

Nabokov  has  a  fine  subject,  which 
he  knows  thoroughly,  being  a  Rus- 
sian emigre  professor  himself;  and  it 
is  a  subject  little  exploited  in  fiction. 
Many  novels  have  pictured  the  poor 
and  uneducated  immigrants  who 
came  to  this  country  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
but  about  the  highbrow  immigrants 
who  have  come  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  who  now  play  so  large 
a  part  in  our  academic,  scientific, 
and  general  intellectual  life  much 
less  has  been  written.  (Randall  Jar- 
1  ell's  portrait  of  an  immigrant  com- 
poser-professor in  Pictures  from  an 


Institution  is  one  of  the  more  m, 
ble  exceptions.) 

Nabokov  is  able  to  catch  much 
the  comedy  and  pathos,  the  wist 
ness  and  isolation,  of  a  man  livf 
in  a  society  whose  language,  m 
ners,  and  expectations  he  can  n| 
quite  grasp.  At  one  point,  w 
Pnin  is  wishing  for  a  "viscous  I 
sawdust"  (whisky  and  soda)  to  dri 
a  dark  mood,  a  friend  tries  to  0 
fort  him  with  the  loan  of  a  picj 
magazine,  but  Pnin  declines:  "I 
not  understand  what  is  advea 
ment  and  what  is  not  advertiseme 
he  says  sadly.  This  puts  his  plj 
succinctly,  and  it  is  a  plight 
Nabokov  develops  through  a  st 
of  amusing  and  sometimes  tone! 
incidents. 


FOR  professional  reasons  b< 
reviewers  are  seldom  able  to  b 
the  ftdl  weight  of  their  underst; 
ing  to  bear  on  novels  about  pet 
whose  problem  in  life  is  having 
much  money,  and  so  certain  th( 
that  seem  to  me  psychologically 
scure  in  James  Merrill's  subtle 
graceful  first  novel,  The  Sera 
(Knopf,  S3. 95),  may  be  perfectly  c 
to  readers  in  different  circumstarjip 

Merrill's  main  character  is 
Francis  Tanning,  a  fairly  ain 
young  man  who  feels  that  his  fattj 
immense  wealth  cuts  him  off  f| 
"real  life,"  though  as  the  novel 
gresses  the  reader  sees  that  it  is  m 
much  his  wealth  as  the  father  I 
self  who  cuts  the  son  off  from  exj 
ence.  By  the  time  we  meet  him 
old  man  is  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  he  is  still  irresistibh 
money  and  women,  both  of  wl 
Hock  to  him  with  alacritous  abanj 
He  lives  lavishly  among  a  cluste 
wives,  mistresses,  ex-wives,  ex- 
tresses,  and  active  candidates 
those  positions;  his  household  is 
seraglio  of  the  title,  and  his  son  o 
pies  in  it  the  position  of  a  favt 
and  highly  privileged  eunuch. 

Francis  is  bright  enough  to  see 
there  can  be  only  one  bull  in 
particular  herd  of  cows,  and 
knows  that  he  must  either  des 
the  image  of  his  father  that  d( 
nates  his  life  or  destroy  his  imag 
himself  as  a  potential  rival  of 
father.  In  the  end,  contrary  to 
nearly  universal  pattern  of  moi* 
fiction,  he  destroys  the  image  of  J 
self  (symbolically,  as  he  does  1 
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I,  Madame 
Tussaud 

By  SYLVIA  MARTIN 


Tart,  earthy,  magnificently 
alive,  this  "autobiography" 
of  the  innocent  and  intrepid 
Parisienne  whose  waxworks 
still  endure  will,  like  Had- 
rian's Memoirs,  capture  you 
with  its  uncanny  recreation 
of  a  personality  and  an  era. 

$3.95 


Tunes  of 
Glory 


By  JAMES  KENNAWAY 

Great  men  of  war  do  not  al- 
ways take  kindly  to  peace, 
find  Colonel  Jock  Sinclair, 
me  of  the  greatest,  is  no 
xception  to  the  rule.  His 
story  "is  remarkable,  origi- 
nal and  moving,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  subtle." 

— Pamela 
Hansford-Johnson 

'Kennaway  may  take  his 
place  among  the  finest  story- 
ellers  of  the  present  day." 
— Peter  Quennell 

'Absolutely  splendid  . . .  real 
ind  touching  and  dramatic, 
md  marking  the  arrival  of 
i  really  fine  talent." — John 
Brooks.   April  3rd.  $3.00 


John  Cheever 


THE  WAPSHOT  CHRONICLE 

"A  continual  delight  and 
surprise.  .Sometimes  it's 
tragic,  sometimes  romantic, 
sometimes  bawdy  ...  I  ad- 
mire its  richness  and  unex- 
pectedness of  invention, 
gusto,  open-eyed  wonder  and 
curiosity." 

— Malcom  Cowley 


^Clayton  Evans 


"A  wonderful,  beautifully 
written  book." 

— Francis  Steegmuller 

"A  splendid  achievement  by 
probably  the  most  original 
writer  in  America." 

— Jean  Stafford 

"His  book  is  wonderful." 

— Saul  Bellow 

"A  beautifully  rewarding 
experience." — Robert  Penn 
Warren.  $3.50 


Pamela 
Frankau 


THE  BRIDGE 

In  this  story  of  two  attrac- 
tive, intelligent  people  striv- 
ing to  live  at  peace  with 
themselves,  with  each  other 
—  and  with  God  —  the  au- 
thor of  The  Willow  Cabin 
and  A  Wreath  for  the  Enemy 
has  brilliantly  dramatized  a 
profound  searching  of  the 
human  spirit. 

"It  is  a  joy  to  find  a  book 
like  this,  that  is  swiftly  and 
dramatically  exciting,  speed- 
ing up  the  pulse,  and  that 
satisfies,  too,  the  need  for  a 
deeper  interpretation  of 
life." — John  van  Druten 
$3.75 


Halfway  Down 
the  Stairs 

By  CHARLES  THOMPSON 

A  haunting  heroine  —  inno- 
cent, depraved  —  in  a  novel 
about  the  class  of  1952  be- 
fore war  caught  up  with 
them.  "Honest  and  a  little 
rough  .  .  .  The  sense  of  im- 
mersion in  the  story  was 
complete."— Charles  Brace- 
len  Flood.  "I  think  it  is 
just  great.  Thompson  has 
recorded,  movingly  and  con- 
vincingly, every  essential 
detail." — Merle  Miller. 

$3.50 


Jan 
de  Hartog 

THE  SPIRAL  ROAD 


A  sweeping,  volcanic  novel 
that  moves  with  tremendous 
vitality  through  the  dregs  of 
Amsterdam's  underworld  to 
the  islands  of  the  Indies  and 
on  to  an  awesome  climax  in 
a  lonely  medical  outpost 
deep  in  the  jungle.  A  major 
achievement  by  a  master 
storyteller.  April  8th.  $4.95 
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MARK  VAN  DOREN,  poet,  critic, 
story-writer,  Professor  of  English  at 
Columbia  University,  says: 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary, 
College  Edition,  is  the  first  dic- 
tionary of  its  size  I  reach  for  and  in 
most  cases  the  only  one.  Every  inspec- 
tion I  have  made  of  it  has  given  me 
the  greatest  confidence  in  its  utility 
and  range.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
handsomest  books  I  possess,  and  in 
view  of  this  I  marvel  at  its  price." 

The  name  Webster  alone  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence 
of  this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller 
and  ask  to  see  — 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW  WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of  the 
American  Language 

COLLEGE 
EDITION 

142,000  entries  1,760 
pages  3,100  terms 
illustrated.  In  various 
bindings,   from  $5.75 
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things),  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  feels  that  "the  entire  world  is 
real." 

Since  I  am  unable  to  follow 
Francis'  psychology  after  a  certain 
point,  I  do  not  understand  the  con- 
clusion of  the  novel,  but  this  failure 
is  not  enough  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Merrill  is  a  very  gifted  writer. 
He  has  style  and  wit  and  elegance; 
he  combines  intelligence  with  poetic 
sensibility.  His  manner  in  The 
Seraglio  is  probably  more  oblique 
and  elliptical  than  the  subject  re- 
quires, but  the  book  has  distinction. 

GEOFFREY  COTTER- 
ELL'S  The  Strange  Enchantment 

(Lippincott,  $4.95)  is,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  an  old-fashioned  novel. 
It  employs  that  favorite  device  oi 
Victorian  fiction,  a  pair  of  sisters  ol 
contrasting  temperament,  and  it 
faithfully  chronicles  their  lives  from 
early  girlhood  in  an  English  seaside 
town  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
up  to  the  1930s.  Cotterell  does  not 
set  out  to  plumb  any  psychological 
depths;  in  the  end  he  decides  that 
one  sister  has  a  happy  life  because 
she  is  happiness-prone  and  the  other 
sister  has  an  unhappy  lite  because 
she  is  unhappiness-prone,  an  insight 
into  human  nature  that  will  not 
puzzle  the  most  casual  reader. 

But  if  The  Strange  Enchantment 
is  neither  very  modern  in  its  tech- 
nique nor  very  profound  in  its  ideas, 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  a  pleasant 
book  to  read.  It  has  the  solidity  of 
Arnold  Bennett's  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a 
novel  that  it  often  brings  to  mind. 
Cotterell  knows  how  to  tell  a  story; 
he  can  render  time  and  place  and 
character,  and  record  the  little  gains 
and  big  losses  of  everyday  life. 

For  good  measure  he  has  ingen- 
iously inserted  a  second  book  into  his 
main  story.  In  the  middle  'thirties 
the  scene  shifts  to  Berlin,  where  the 
unhappy  sister  is  now  living  and 
where  the  happy  sister  sends  her 
adolescent  son  for  a  year  of  study; 
and  nearly  a  third  of  the  book  is  an 
account  of  the  English  boy's  impres- 
sions of  Germany  under  Hitler.  This 
has  little  to  do  with  the  central  sub- 
ject of  the  novel,  but  it  has  very  con- 
siderable intrinsic  interest. 

The  Strange  Enchantment  is  no 
landmark  in  the  history  of  fiction, 
but  it  is  a  book  many  people  will  en- 
joy reading. 
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THE    NEW  ROOKS 

R  some  years  John  Cheever  has 
servedly  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
t  one  of  our  leading  short-story 
iters,  a i id  mam  of  his  admirers 
ve  wondered  when  he  would  try 
hand  at  longer  fiction.  Now  his 
st  novel  has  appeared,  under  the 
le  The  Wapshot  Chronicle  (Har 
r,  $3.50).  It  is  a  curious  perform 
ce,  so  uneven  in  quality  that  it 
rdlv  seems  possible  that  the  same 
n  could  have  written  both  the  best 
d  the  worst  of  it,  but  as  a  whole 
merits  more  than  the  ambiguous 
nxl  interesting. 

The  book  is  an  episodic  account  of 
o  generations  of  New  England 
:n,  a  father  and  his  two  sons.  Such 
ity  as  it  achieves  and  such  sus- 
nse  as  it  generates  depend  on  the 
ct  that  an  eccentric  old  female 
iiisin  plans  to  leave  her  money  to 
e  boys  on  condition  that  they  have 
ale  Offspring,  hut  for  some  reason 
ither  the  money  nor  the  condition 
er  seems  very  important.  (The  old 
dy  herself  is  brilliantly  portrayed.) 
Whatever  the  failures  of  The  Wap- 
ot  Chronicle,  and  they  are  consid- 
able,  Cheever  is  trying  to  do  some- 
ding  unusual  and  important  in 
iction;  he  is  trying  to  deal  with  the 
terplay  between  custom  and  cere- 
lony,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  flux 
time  and  disorder  of  life  on  the 
her.  He  is  interested  in  what  might 
e  called  private  liturgy— the  accu- 
ulation  in  one  man  or  one  family 
one  town  of  a  set  of  ceremonies 
irough  which  the  mystery  of  life  can 
e  enacted  and  celehrated.  These 
remonies  are  usually  very  simple- 
man's  annual  hunting  trip,  a  fam- 
y's  habit  of  having  a  certain  passage 
Scripture  read  at  its  funerals,  a 
awn's  Fourth  of  July  parade— but 
hey  are  gestures  by  which  the 
rangeness  of  the  world  is  recognized 
nd  served,  and  life  is  given  shape, 
heever  has  not  yet  made  a  success!  ul 
ovel  out  of  this  material,  though  he 
as  written  one  that  is  occasionally 
ery  good,  hut  his  next  attempt 
hould  be  well  worth  watching  for. 

To  Make  a  World  (Viking,  $4.50), 
by  Theodore  Morrison,  is  to  me 
ess  interesting  as  a  novel  than  as 
i  symptom  of  the  change  that  has 
been  coming  over  what  Lionel  Trill- 
ng  (alls  "the  liberal  imagination." 
pnly  a  few  years  ago  Morrison  pub- 
ished  a  novel  called  The  Stones  of 
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the  four  concluding  volumes 
of  Toynbee's  A  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY 


$5.00 
At  all  bookstores 


Mr.  Toynbee  says: 

'I  am  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing twice  had  Mr.  Somervell 
for  my  partner.  After  having 
first  abridged  Volumes  I-VI 
of  A  Study  of  History,  he  has 
now  done  the  same  skilful 
work  on  Volumes  VII-X.  So 
the  reader  now  has  at  his  com- 
mand a  uniform  Abridgement 
of  the  whole  book,  made  by 
a  clear  mind  that  has  not  only 
mastered  the  contents  but  has 
entered  into  the  writer's  out- 
look and  purpose.  For  a  long 
book  like  mine,  in  a  busy  age 
like  this,  it  is  a  boon  to  be  ab- 
breviated in  a  first-rate 
Abridgement,  such  as  Mr. 
Somervell's  is." 

A  final  section  summarizes 

the  course  of  all  ten  volumes 

of  the  original 


TIME  MAGAZINE  SAYS:  "A 

Study  of  History  is  by  far  the 
most  audacious  and  imagina- 
tive view  of  man's  time  on 
earth  yet  undertaken  by  any 
historian.  Reading  it  is  a  ma- 
jor intellectual  adventure." 
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Two  great  justices 


JUSTICE 
HOLMES 

The  Shaping 

Years  1841-1870 

By  MARK  DeWOLFE  HOWE 

Mark  Howe — one  of  Holmes' 
secretaries  and  the  editor 
of  the  Holmes-Pollock  and 
Holmes-Laski  letters  —  has 
written  a  biography  that  has 
the  stature  of  Justice  Holmes 
himself.  Here  is  the  boy  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  school,  ending 
his  compositions  with  cpiota- 
tions  from  scripture.  Here  is 
the  soldier,  suffering' — and 
fighting  with  distinction  — 
through  the  Civil  War.  Here 
is  Holmes  deliberately  mak- 
ing himself  into  the  person  he 
wants  to  be  and  achieving  that 
goal — with  vivid  glimpses  into 
the  future  showing  him  in  ac- 
tion. To  read  this  sensitive, 
probing  biography  is  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  making  of  great- 
ness. A  BELKNAP  PRESS  BOOK. 

Illustrated.  $5.00 


The  Law  of  the 
Commonwealth 

and  Chief 
Justice  Shaw 

By  LEONARD  W.  LEVY 

Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts  (1830-1860  ). 
was  more  influential  than  any 
other  state  judge  in  molding 
American  law  during  its  form- 
ative period.  This  account  ot 
his  work  tells  us  what  his  gen- 
eration thought:  about  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the 
state  and  of  the  state  to  the 
nation;  about  rights,  duties 
and  liabilities;  about  the  roles 
of  government;  and  about  the 
character  of  law  itself.  $6.50 

Ask  your  bookseller 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

the  House,  a  story  of  academic  life  in 
which  the  good  people  (the  liberals) 
were  pitted  against  the  bad  people 
(the  conservatives)  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  were  in  that  delightful 
phantasy  about  academic  life  in  the 
'thirties,  The  Male  Animal. 

Now  Morrison  (who  teaches  writ- 
ing at  Harvard)  has  had  another  try 
at  rendering  the  academic  conscience 
in  fiction,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  much  more  difficult  he  now 
finds  it  to  tell  the  bad  people  from 
the  good.  His  main  character,  Sam 
Norris,  is  a  young  administrator  in  a 
second-rate  university.  Norris  has 
started  out  in  life  with  the  conviction 
that  to  understand  everything  is  to 
forgive  everything,  but  as  his  own 
moral  position  becomes  increasingly 
ambiguous  he  begins  to  doubt  that 
comforting  doctrine.  By  the  end  of 
the  story,  he  has  decided  that  the  hu- 
man race  requires  more  understand- 
ing than  he  can  provide,  and  the  best 
he  can  do  is  to  try  to  live  in  charity 
with  his  neighbor. 

Morrison  is  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful at  dramatizing  this  subject, 
and  the  action  is  sometimes  awk- 
wardly illustrative  of  the  ideas.  He  is 
at  his  best  when  he  is  simplest;  he  is 
completely  successful  in  dealing  with 
parents  and  children;  and  he  can 
bring  off  such  a  scene  as  an  interview 
between  a  worried  father  and  a  pro- 
gressive headmistress  with  fine  effect. 

NON-FICTION 

IN  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order  J 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $6)  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  quotes  a  statement 
made  b\  Myron  S.  Taylor  in  the 
early  years  of  the  depression:  "Out 
o!  the  depression  we  have  been  going 
through  we  shall  have  learned  some- 
thing of  high  importance,"  Taylor 
said,  and  then  added  thoughtfully: 
'It  is  too  soon  to  say  just  what  Ave 
are  learning/'  The  reader  of  Schles- 
inger's  book  knows  just  how  Taylor 
felt:  one  feels  on  finishing  the  great 
mass  of  information  Schlesinger  has 
assembled  that  one  must  have 
learned  something  of  high  impor- 
tance, but  that  it  is  distinctly  too 
soon  to  say  just  what. 

This  is  partly  to  be  expected,  of 
course,  because  The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order  is  only  the  first  of  three  vol- 
umes Schlesinger  plans  to  devote  to 
the  Age  of  Roosevelt  (it  is  really  just 
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Many  lives  revolved  around 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 

i   prologue  since  it  ends  with  the 
I   inauguration),  and  presumably 
unifying  principle  of  the  work 
~  be  apparent  when  the  whole  is 
(  >re  us.   Hut  as  it  stands  the  first 
nne  is  something  of  a  hodge- 
j|  ge_a  survey  of  the  economic  no- 
|Dis  of  politicians  between  Teddy 
st i  Franklin  Roosevelt;  a  certain 
Hint  of  cultural  history  of  the 
■lilies,  enlivened  by  the  odd  idea 
^t  Lindbergh  was  a  "symbol  of 
emption";  a  history  of  the  Demo- 
te party  in  its  years  out  of  power 
ween  Wilson  and  F.D.R.;  a  biog- 
1  try  of  F.D.R.  up  to  1932,  with  lit- 
that  is  new  in  it  except  a  broad 
t  that  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
iv  he  had  an  affair;  and  so  on. 
lesinger  makes  an  attempt  to  pull 
this  together  by  suggesting  that 
Roosevelt's  program  and  personal- 
were  reconciled  the  programs  and 
Isonalities  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
"4»odrow  W  ilson,  but  this  theme  is 
dlv  inclusive  enough  for  the  pur- 
tie;  it  is  not  developed  and  prob- 
y  would  not  be  very  convincing 
t  were. 

a  Certain  things  Schlesinger  does  ex- 
nely  well.  He  brings  vividly  alive 
suffering  of  the  first  years  of  the 
agression  and  the  sense  of  panic 
.t  gripped  the  nation  in  those 
rs.  Some  men  he  can  touch  off 
Itiantly,  as  his  sketches  of  Bernard 
ruch  and  Felix  Frankfurter  show, 
th  others  he  is  less  successful:  he 
ves  Harding  about  where  he 
ind  him  (perhaps  that  is  as  much 
anybod)  can  do  with  him).  His 
ture  of  Hoover  is  very  unsympa- 
•tic  but  telling,  especially  when  he 
tls  with  the  last  grim  years  of 
►over's  Presidency.  He  has  a  good 
d  of  fun  in  resurrecting  from  the 


left-wing 


pro 
stal- 


ly  'thirties  the 
uncements  of  such  current 
rts  of  the  right  as  George  Sokol- 
,  Henry  Ha/litt,  John  Chamber- 
n,  and  John  T.  Flynn. 
The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Ordei  has 
ergy,  learning,  fine  quotations,  a 
ely  journalistic  style.  What  it  does 
t  have,  though  the  following  voi- 
les may  provide  it,  is  a  view  of  the 
st  ample  enough  and  ordered 
ough  to  embrace  all  the  details  and 
ing  them  into  relationship.  (Book- 
the-Month  Club  selection.) 

le  Vatican  Story  by  Bernard  Wall 
irper,  $3.95)  is  a  fascinating  book 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
INFORMATION  CENTER 


in  your  own  living  room 

only 


.50 


Isn't  it  incredible  that  a  single  volume, 
costing  only  §39.50,  could  contain  as 
much  printed  material  as  an  18-volume 
encyclopedia?  This  alone  might  explain 
why  thousands  of  families  call  the  big 
unabridged  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  the 
greatest  value  in  book  form  in  the  realm 
of  knowledge! 

But,  more  important,  it  is  a  book 
which  every  family  can  use — daily — as 
an  unfailing  source  of  accurate  informa- 
tion about  thousands  of  subjects  .  .  . 
always  open  and  inviting  use,  rather 
than  buried  in  a  bookcase.  As  your 
family  develops  the  "look  it  up"  habit, 
their  questions  will  no  longer  go  un- 
answered. They'll  be  sure  of  their  facts. 

And  why  not,  for  the  magnificent 
3,350-page  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  is  the  great  question 


answerer  of  our  schools  and  libraries, 
"the  Supreme  Authority"  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining 
Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary at  your  book,  department,  or  station- 
ery store.  You'll  find  the  experience 
rewarding,  and  we  believe  you  will 
agree  this  Merriam-Webster,  with  its 
more  than  600.000  entries,  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  investment  for  your  family 
and  yourself! 


WARNING:  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  is  never  available 
as  a  premium  in  any  "free"  offers. 
Don't  be  misled  by  "big"  dictionaries 
you  may  assume  to  be  unabridged. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  you  have  seen  in  schools  and 
in  your  public  library. 
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"The  best  introduction  to 
and  summation  of  his  writings 
that  anyone  has  yet  written"* 
is  in  the  title  essay  of 

the  idler  stnd 
iiis  works 

Never  before  published  in  book 
form,  here  are  a  dozen  unique  es- 
says written  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  philosophers.  Spanning 
Santayana's  most  creative  pe- 
riod, each  of  these  works  exhibits 
his  brilliant  diversity  of  mind,  his 
penetrating  thought,  his  incomp- 
arable style.  $4.00 
*  WILLIAM  BARRETT, 

N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


The  predicament  of 
our  age  comes  alive 

Tk&Tower 
attdtkefltt/M 

By  Erich  Kahler 

Here  is  a  vitally  important  book 
that  probes  the  broken  world  of 
contemporary  man.  Total  human 
transformation  is  Kahler's  con- 
cern. His  agile  mind  penetrates 
the  areas  of  art,  religion,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science  and  the 
growth  of  the  collective  state:  his 
documentation  includes  the  writ- 
ings of  Sartre,  Eliot,  Hemingway 
and  others.  Vastly  readable,  THE 
TOWER  AND  THE  ABYSS  is  a 
truly  astute  study  of  man  and  his 
values.  $6.00 

GEORGE  BRAZILLER,  INC. 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

w  i tli  a  slightly  misleading  title.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  the  Vatican,  as  the 
title  suggests,  but  an  informal  collec- 
tion of  information  about  the  head- 
quarters of  Roman  Catholicism, 
ranging  from  where  the  money  comes 
from  (about  half  from  the  United 
States)  and  how  it  is  spent  (rigid 
economy  prevails  now;  many  Vatican 
officials  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up 
appearances  on  their  incomes)  to 
how  a  new  Pope  is  elected.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  least  attractive  part  of  the 
book  comes  first,  three  rather  allusive 
chapters  on  the  Vatican's  physical 
plant,  but  these  can  be  postponed  or 
omitted. 

Wall  does  not  limit  himself  strictly 
to  the  Vatican.  He  gives  brief  but 
highly  illuminating  accounts  of  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  various  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and  offers  consider- 
able information  about  its  activities 
all  over  the  world,  including  some- 
thing about  how  Jesuits  are  trained 
Lo  work  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
what  happens  to  them  after  they  get 
(here.  He  thinks  that  the  city  with 
the  greatest  number  of  practicing 
Catholics  is  not  Rome  but  Chicago. 

Wall  is  an  English  Catholic  who 
has  spent  main  years  in  Rome,  and 
familiarity  has  bred  in  him  an  easy- 
going attitude  toward  the  secular  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church.  He  is  neither 
an  apologist  nor  a  scandalmonger; 
he  simply  records  the  life  of  the  Vati- 
can as  he  knows  it  from  long  obser- 
vation and  extensive  reading.  The 
result  is  a  book  that  almost  anyone 
will  find  enlightening  and  absorbing. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 
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FICTION 

The  Eye  of  Love,  by  Margery  Sharp. 

The  author  of  The  Nutmeg  Tree 
and  Britannia  Mews  never  makes  fun 
of  the  human  race.  She  is  amused 
by  it,  but  her  laughter  never  dimin- 
ishes; it  dignifies,  for  it  is  always 
touched  with  bright  but  unsticky 
Compassion.  This  story  of  a  middle- 
aged  love  affair  and  a  tough  and 
talented  child  is  very  amusing,  ut- 
terly satisfying,  always  surprising. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.95 
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Lectures  in  Amerii!, 

By  GERTRUDE  STE 
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Stein  important  f 
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Paperback  $1.' 
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Van  Wyck 
BROOKS 


Days 
of  the 
Pho 


enix 


THE  NINETEEN-TWENTIES 
I  REMEMBER 

Sinclair  lewis,  Dreiser,  Paul  Rosen- 
feld,  Thomas  Wolfe,  H.  L.  Menck- 
en, Diego  Rivera,  the  staffs  of  The 
Freeman  and  The  Dial  were  among 
Van  Wyck  Brooks'  friends  and  West- 
port  neighbors  in  the  turbulent  twen- 
ties. He  delightfully  combines  personal 
reminiscence  and  literary  history  in 
this  continuation  of  Scenes  and  Por- 
traits, the  book  which  Lionel  Trilling 
called:  "A  work  of  notable  charm  and 
unquestioned  interest  ...  his  life  in 
letters  has  been  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance, of  a  significance  that,  for  our 
time,  is  perhaps  unique." 

$3S5  at  bookstores 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  10 
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Home  Before  Dark,  by  Eileen 
Bassing. 

The   novel   opens   when  Arnold 
Bronn  is  driving  his  wife,  Charlotte, 
ionic  to  the  academic  New  England 
onnnunitv  ol  Cape  Marble  alter  she 
lias  spent  nearly  two  years  in  a  state 
nental  hospital.   During  her  illness 
Iter  stepsister  has  come  to  run  her 
(house;    her    stepmother    has  also 
llioved  in;  and  her  husband  is  up  for 
(promotion  in  his  department  at  the 
follege.  Charlotte's  problem  is  to  be 
manual  and  "normal"  under  these 
tense  and  abnormal  conditions,  with 
Ihe  dreadful  terror  of  recommitment 
ilways  in  her  mind.  More  graphically 
[than   most   "real   life"  stories  this 
hovel    illustrates    the    abysmal  ig- 
liorance  of  many  otherwise  intelli- 
gent people  about  mental  illness  and 
ihe  often  hair's-breadth  difference 
[between   sanity   and    insanity  (the 
leader  sometimes  can't  tell  which  is 
■which),  and  the  overwhelming  tn- 
lluence  that  love,  or  lack  of  it,  can  be 
in  shifting  the  balance-though  in 
fllhe  end,  of  course,  it  is  the  patient 
[who  must  uncover  and  triumph  over 
|her  own  particular  hell.  This  is  an 
pfbsorbing  story. 

Random  House,  $3.50 


T 


he  Scapegoat,  by  Daphne  Du- 
KTaurier. 

Two  men— a  Frenchman  and  an 
SEnylishman— discover    in    a  small- 
town  French  bar  that  they  are  identi- 
cal: "Someone  jolted  my  elbow.  .  .  . 
I    was    looking    at    myself."  The 
■Frenchman  drugs  the  Englishman, 
escapes  with  his  car  and  luggage  and 
'leaves  the  unconscious  man,  now  in 
ijihe    Frenchman's    clothes,    to  be 
picked  up  by  his  (the  Frenchman's) 
[chauffeur  and  delivered  to  the  family 
chateau  in  the  midst  of  the  most  in- 
credible family  feuds,  intrigues,  and 
(affections.  Never  mind  how  this  is 
worked  out;  it  is  worked  out  down 
[to  the  problems  of  language,  mis- 
tresses, wives,  children,  dogs— so  that 
while  one  reads  of  the  week  during 
[which  the  action  takes  place  one  is 
'persuaded.  The  questions  may  come 
plater,  but  only  after  one  has  had  one's 
lun.  Atmosphere,  story,  suspense  all 
are  here;  it  is  a  tour  de  force  in 
Miss  DuMaurier's  inimitable  man- 
!ner.  If  sometimes  there  is  no  more 
motivation  than  "something  made 
me  turn  left,"  one  is  by  then  ready 
to  accept  the  "something.''  Deeper 


A  New  and  Exciting  Magazine 
for  the  One  Reader  in  a  Hundred 

The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  Now  Presents 
"Diogenes"— an  International  Quarterly  Review 


Diogenes  offers  its  readers  glimpses  of 
our  own  and  other  cultures  today  as  seen 
by  distinguished  international  contribu- 
tors . . .  articles  on  psychoanalysis  and 
modern  social  thought  in  America,  on 
the  "novella"  of  Japan,  on  current  con- 
trasts in  Buddhism  and  Christianity... 
articles  by  a  Dutch  anthropologist,  a 
Spanish  literary  critic,  a  French 
philosopher,  an  Italian  musi- 
cologist. There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it.  Published  simultane- 
ously in  six  countries,  it  offers 
rich  rewards  from  such  contrib- 
utors as  Raymond  Aron,  Lewis 
Mumford,  Denis  Brogan,  Eric 


Weil,  Francesco  Gabrieli,  Gordon  Childe, 
Gregory  Zilboorg,  Jan  de  Vries. 

Get  the  Current  Issue  FREE 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy 
of  DIOGENES  free.  If  you  enjoy  its 
contents  and  wish  to  subscribe,  simply 
pay  the  bill  for  $4  enclosed  with  the  free 
copy,  which  will  entitle  you  to 
an  additional  full  year's  sub- 
scription (4  issues).  If  not  in- 
terested in  subscribing,  ignor-e 
the  bill  but  keep  the  free  copy 
with  our  compliments. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Dept.   H,    Chicago  37,  Illinois 


DIOGENES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
Dept.  H,     Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  current  issue  of  DIOGENES 
free.  If  I  like  the  magazine  I  will  pay  the  1 -year 
subscription  bill  for  $4  (enclosed  with  the  free  issue), 
which  entitles  me  to  the  next  4  quarterly  issues. 
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The  Lion 

and  the 

Throne 

The  Life  and  Times 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke 

By  Catherine  Drinker 
Bowen 

A  truly  great  biography  of 
the  towering  Elizabethan 
lawyer  -  patriot  by  the 
author  of  Yankee  From 
Olympus  and  John  Adams 
and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

At  all  bookstores  •  $6.00 
An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
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New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 


By  EDWYN  BEVAN 

"It  is  based  on  the 
main  stream  of  relig- 
ious phenomena  and 
not  abnormal  manifes- 
tations." Times  Lit.Snp. 
Paperback  $1.95 
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society 

By  E.  H.  CARR 

From  competition  to 
planned  economy; 
from  individualism  to 
mass  democracy  .  .  . 
the  dangers  of  mass 
man  in  a  mass  society. 
A  Beacon  Paperback. 

$1.25 
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What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 

SSSwill  never  make  you  one!= 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 


THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  24-M 
Rockefeller  (  enter.  New  York  20,  X.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude 
Test  and  other  information  about  your 
training  to: 

Name  


Street  A  ddress . 


City  or  Town  Zone.  .  .  .State  

(AH  inquiries  confidential.  Xo  salesman  will  call) 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

meanings?  How  important  is  the 
outer  shell?  How  possible  is  it  to 
change  the  course  of  lives  already 
charted  by  habit  and  tradition?  How 
important  is  love?  Well,  one  is  will- 
ing to  conjecture  lightly  with  the 
writer  but  finds  no  profound  answers 
here.  It  is  good  entertainment. 

Doubleday,  S3.95 

The  Bright  Prison,  by  Penelope 
Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  first  novel,  Villa 
in  Summer,  was  about  a  good  mar- 
riage threatened  by  the  daily  rush  of 
taking  care  of  children  and  by  the 
round  of  commuting.  The  lives  of 
husband  and  wife  grew  further  and 
further  apart.  Not  an  unusual  plot, 
but  the  people  were  entertaining 
and  well-meaning  and  very  human. 
Alas,  this  novel  has  the  same  basic 
plot.  There  is  a  husband  and  wife 
whose  lives  go  round  and  round  four 
children  and  a  job.  Then  suddenly 
over  the  period  of  a  few  days  things 
explode.  One  child  has  a  birthday; 
the  father  can't  get  home;  another 
child  gets  appendicitis;  the  smallest 
two  are  sent  to  the  country;  the 
mother  and  father  each  go  off  on 
nightmarish,  high-keyed  amorous  ad- 
ventures. Yet  in  the  end  they  are 
driven  home  by  the  very  force  of 
their  joint  life.  But  after  the  first 
chapter  I  never  found  it  credible. 
The  wife  is  well  drawn  as  a  sympa- 
thetic, child-ridden  mother.  But  all 
the  other  characters— husband,  lover, 
mistress— seem  really  no-account,  and 
in  spite  of  the  nice  writing  one 
scarcely  cares  what  happens  to  the 
motley  cast.  Harcourt,  $3.50 

The  Sailor,  Sense  of  Humor,  and 
Other  Stories,  by  Victor  Pritchett. 

This  is  a  book  of  short  stories  no 
Harper's  reader  will  want  to  miss  as 
both  title  stories  and  four  others  of 
the  twenty-five  assembled  here  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine.  A  delight- 
ful collection.  Knopf.  $4.50 

NON-FICTION 

Day  of  Infamy,  by  Walter  Lord. 

What  were  you  doing  when  you 
got  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor?  It  is 
a  question  calculated  to  get  every- 
one talking  at  once,  for  as  Mr.  Lord 
says  in  his  foreword  to  this  book: 
"Nearly  every  American  alive  at  the 
time  can  describe  how  he  first  heard 
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Chosen  from  the  many 
thousands  of  books  pub* 
lished  in  the  past  year,  these 
three  have  been  cited  as  the. 
most  distinguished. 


:  Fiction 


Wright  Morris 

FIELD  OF 
VISION 

HARCOURT,  BRACE 


Non-Fiction 

George  F.  Kennan 

RUSSIA  LEAVES 
THE  WAR 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Poetry 

Richard  Wilbur 

THINGS  OF 
THIS  WORLD 

HARCOURT,  BRACE 

These  books  are  on  sale 
at  your  bookstore 

National  Book  Awards 

are  sponsored  by: 
American  Book  Publishers  Council 
American  Booksellers  Association 
Book  Manufacturers  Institute 


If* 


Want  to  have  fun  on  Broad- 
way? Let  Richard  Bissell  show 
you  the  time  of  your  life  in  his 
finest,  funniest  novel.  Co-author 
of  the  Broadway  hit,  The  Pa- 
jama  Game,  based  on  his  novel, 
lYz  Cents,  Bissell  knows  all  the 
ropes — and  the  characters  that 
swing  on  them.  Say,  Darling 
is  unique;  it's  Bissell.  There's 
never  been  a  novel  that  catches 
every  glamorous,  gaudy  facet 
of  the  Main  Stem  like  this  one! 

SAY,  DARLING 

By  Richard  Bissell 

At  all  bookstores  •  $3.95 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 
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The  Unforgotten 

By  ILSE  STANLEY 

The  story  of  a  woman 
who  walked  into 
Hitler's  Concentration 
Camps  with  forged 
papers  and  saved  400 
people.  $4.95 
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Social  Thought  in 
America:  The  Revolt 
Against  Formalism 

By  MORTON  WHITE 

Interpretations  of 
Niebuhr,  Lippmann, 
Dewey,  Holmes,  Veblen, 
Beard  and  Robinson. 
Paperback  $1.75 
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die  news."  What  Mr.  Lord  has  clone 
is  to  tell  the  first-hand  story  of  what 
i  he  participants  themselves  were  do- 
ing— or  not  doing— at  Pearl  Harbor 
(,n  December  7,  1941.  Anyone  who 
has  read  his  A  Night  to  Remember 
knows  how  effortlessly  yet  dramati- 
cally he  builds  up  the  big  story  from 
the  small  details,  so  that  in  the  end 
every  reader  is  a  participant  too. 
The  miracle  that  he  accomplishes  in 
his  book  is  that  he  even  makes  you, 
,n  American,  take  part  in  the  awe- 
ful  excitement  and  suspense  of  the 
Japanese  as  they  planned  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  their  dread- 
ful  mission.  It  is  a  more  tangled 
web  that  he  has  to  sort  out  here 
than  in  his  picture  of  the  Titanic 
disaster,  but  he  is  at  all  times  mas- 
ter of  his  material  and  of  his  story. 

Holt,  $3.95 

The  Bridge  at  Andau,  by  James  A. 
Michener. 

With  much  the  same  technique 
that  Mr.  Lord  uses  in  re-creating  the 
events  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  author 
of  South  Pacific— through  carefully 
checked  and  re-checked  personal  in- 
terviews with  Hungarian  refugees 
who  crossed  the  bridge  to  freedom- 
makes  the  Hungarian  revolution 
come  to  throbbing  and  painful  life. 
Mr.  Michener  left  Austria  early  in 
January  and  in  their  effort  to  bring 
the  first-hand  facts  to  the  American 
public  as  fast  as  possible,  publisher 
and  author  alike  have  performed  a 
Herculean  task.  The  book  appeared 
March  I.  Here  we  have  reflected 
what  it  was  like  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  worker,  the  intellectual, 
the  military  man,  and  others  to  join 
the  battle  against  the  AVO  (State 
Protecting  Special  Group)  and  the 
Russians  in  those  days  of  late  Oc- 
tober, ending  in  the  Russian  attack 
of  November  4.  There  are  also  inter 
views  which  explain  the  cleavages 
between  the  three  waves  of  refugees, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  refugees 
toward  America  and  our  radio.  The 
an  then  says:  "I  can  only  say  that  I 
shared  the  reactions  ol  an  American 
who  observed,  'One  of  the  most 
startling  aspects  of  the  revolution 
was  that  the  Hungarians,  deserted 
by  the  world,  ended  by  being  mad 
at  nobody'."  There  is  more  emotion 
and  confusion  in  this  book  than  in 
Mr.  Lord's.  It  is  so  close  to  the 
|  events   that  a  dispassionate  report 


FOR  THE  POCKETS  OF 
SMART  TRAVELERS 


Berlitz^ 

PHRASE  BOOK  AND  DICTIONARY 


$100 

Only    I  each 

wherever  books 
are  sold 


Tells  you  what  to  say!  How  to  say  it!  Easily! 
Quickly!  Without  study! 
in  SPANISH!  FRENCH!  GERMAN!  ITALIAN! 

You'll  thank  our  Berlitz  phrase  books  for  the 
ease  with  which  you'll  strike  up  acquaint- 
ances, order  meals,  enjoy  foreign  countries. 

Only  5 1/2  inches  x  314  inches.  They  fit  in 
purse  or  pocket.  A  complete  70-page 
English  into  foreign  language  dictionary  so 
convenient  —  a  flip  of  the  page  gives  you 
any  phrase  or  idiom  you'll  find  necessary 
in  your  foreign  travel. 


It's  more  fun  to  travel  if  you  know  the  language 
before  you  get  there!  Learn  it  at  home  before 
you  go. 

It's  so  easy  with  a  BERLITZ  self-teacher 
in  Spanish  —  French  —  Italian  —  German 

—  Portuguese  —  Hebrew  -  Russian. 
34  to  40  complete  lessons  in  every  book. 

IT'S  A  THOUGHTFUL,  USEFUL  GIFT 

Friends  will  be  delighted  to  receive  a 
present  of  the  Berlitz  phrase  books  and 
the  Berlitz  Self-Teacher.  This  thoughtful- 
ncss  on  your  part  will  "speak-for-itsclf"  a 
thousand  times  during  their  travels.  No 
confusing  signs  or  symbols.  The  exclusive 
Berlitz  pronunciation  system  makes  it  easy. 

These  wonderful  Berlitz  Boohs  are  avail- 
able  at  your  favorite  book  or  department 

GROSSET  &  DUNLAP 

NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 
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New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 


Notes  of  a  Native  Son 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN 

A  Beacon  Original 

"One  of  the  finest 
young  craftsmen  in 
American  letters." 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
"Written  with  .  .  . 
uncommon  grace." 

Newsweek 
Paperback  $1.25 
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By  LEWIS  MUMFOStD 

A  Study  in  American 
Literature  and  Cidture 
"The  best  book  about 
America,  if  not  the 
best  American  book, 
that  I  have  read." 
George  Santayana 
Paperback  $1.45 
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Are  you  a 

UNITARIAN 

ivithout  knowing  it? 

Do  you  believe  religious  truth  cannot 
be  contrary  to  truth  from  any  other 
source  ? 

Do  you  believe  the  striving  to  live 
nobly  and  constructively  more  im- 
portant than  accepting  of  religious 
creeds? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  irrespective  of  color,  culture,  or 
country  ? 

Do  you  believe  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  human  progress  rests 
upon  man? 

//  so,  you  are  professing 
UNITARIAN  beliefs 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH   10<Z  TO 
UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
Dept.  H4,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
Please  send  booklets  on  Unitarian  beliefs. 
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would  be  impossible  for  any  sensitive 
author.  But  the  facts  alone  are  a 
battle  cry. 

Random  House,  $3.50 

Principles  and  Persuasions,  by  An- 
thony West. 

This  is  a  collection  of  book  re- 
views and  essays  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yorker,  prefaced 
by  a  foreword  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  Mr.  West's  criticism  is 
nearly  always  a  storm  center  of  ex- 
cited controversy.  The  foreword  it- 
self may  well  become  such  a  center, 
for  he  believes  in  the  biographical 
approach  to  an  author's  work.  He 
says:  ".  .  .  if  one  is  aware  of  the  de- 
liberate or  compulsive  distortions 
that  shape  his  [the  author's]  life  one 
is  the  better  equipped  to  judge  by 
how  much  his  work  is  a  contribution 
to  knowledge,  and  by  how  much  it 
is  a  simple  reflection  of  his  psycho- 
logical necessities."  There's  a  nice 
flat  statement  about  publishers  that 
should  cause  a  few  raised  eyebrows 
too:  "A  publishing  house  is  a  simple 
business  today,  and  a  publisher  con- 
siders that  his  first  responsibility  is 
not  to  culture  as  an  abstract  idea 
but  to  the  investors  who  have  pro- 
vided him  with  his  working  capi- 
tal." "Simple"?  "First"?  Those 
could  be  fighting  words,  but  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  lively  and  stimulating 
book.  Harcourt,  $4-50 


FORECAST 


Lessons  of  War 


We  don't  turn  our  backs  on  wars 
when  they  are  over.  Civ  il  War  his- 
tories and  novels  have  been  best 
sellers  for  nearly  a  century  so  it 
isn't  surprising  to  find  recent  pub- 
lishers' announcements  heralding 
important  books  about  World  War 
II  and  its  aftermath— about  specific 
armies  and  specific  campaigns,  about 
Germany  then  and  now.  In  April, 
for  instance,  Viking  is  publishing 
The  SS:  Alibi  of  a  Nation,  1922-1945 
by  Gerald  Reitlinger:  the  Book  of 
the  Month  has  chosen  for  June 
Arthur  Bryant's  history  ol  the  Avar 
years  based  on  the  diaries  of  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Alanbrooke,  The 
Turn  of  the  Tide,  which  Doubleday 
will  publish  in  May;  Little,  Brown 
has  scheduled  for  the  same  month 
Drive:  A  Chronicle  of  Patton's  Army, 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "fS"*ND"  BOO 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  a 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  CO 
pleted.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Se 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  rep 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

<  We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prit 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  adrertit 
or  listed  in  this  issue  0}  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.   H.   New  York  36,  N. 


N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


PAPERBACKS 

sent  to  you  postpaid 

Publishers:  Anchor,  Ann  Arbor  (I",  of  Michigan),  Ai 
Beacon,  Compass,  Dover,  Dramabooks,  Evergreen,  Gal 
(Oxford  U.I,  Gateway,  Great  Seal  (Cornell  U.),  Han 
Meridian,  Midland  (U.  of  Indiana).  Modern  Library,  , 
Directions,  Noonday,  Phoenix  (U.  of  Chicago),  Rivers 
Universal,  University  of  California.  Viking,  Vintage.  V 
dom.    Send  for  our  free  list 

W.  V.  LARSON.  P.  O.  Box  88 
Planetarium  .Station  New  York  24.  ?» 


Wilderness  Trail  Trips— Hiking  and  Rid 

HAVASU  CANYON,  "Gem  of  the  Grand  C< 
yon"  Mar.  31— May  17.  .from  $8  per  c 

JOHN  MUIR  TRAIL,  California  Sierra  Neve 
July  6-Sept.  7  from  $10  per  I 

Write  for  details  and  reservations 

WAMPLER  TRAIL  TRIPS 

Box  45  Berkeley,  Califor 


HOW  TO  BE  THE  HAPPIEST  CREATIVE 

ENGINEER  IN  CALIF0RI 

Engineers  (E.E.,  M.E.,  Mfg.,  Sales)  i 
have  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  creat 
men  dream  about.  Top  salaries  i 
benefits.  Suburban  locations  in  Full 
ton,  Newport  Beach,  Richmond, 
Palo  Alto. 

Write  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc..  2999  W.  6th  Strt 
Los  Angeles  5,  California.  Ask  for  Career  File  68 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'"  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscrijj 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention 
Booh  manuscripts,  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B.  Franklin, 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

3 2 -page  catalogue  free. 
Truth  Sekkkb  Co.      38  Park  Row.  New  York  8,  N.  \ 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PFtlCEJ 

You  name  it — we  find  it  I  Fast  service.  No  obligatiM 
Send  us  your  wants  I 

INTERNATIONAL  B00KFIN0ER3 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills.  Call 


SCHOOLS  and  CAMPS 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN — FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  6-16.  On  Lake  Champl.iiii.  Convei  sational  Irene 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  daily  ridini 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatic-,  nui-ic.  art.  dancing 
3  4th  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Chase,  123  Summit  Street.  Burlington.  Vermor 


CAMP  TEEPEE 

Relaxed,  fun-loving  canrp  with  lots  of  music  &  folklore  ol 
different  nations.  We  ride  our  own  horses,  swim  A:  hike 
Farm  chores,  planting  &  harvesting  and,  ol  course,  base! 
ball.  2.1  children  (5-12  vears  > .  on  our  L"n  Vermont  acres 
Often.  527  Riverside  Dr..  New  York.  N.  Y.  or  MO  2-394- 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com-1 
plete  college  preparation.  ROTC.  Hi^Iie-r  I'.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acrecampus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports.! 
Rand.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog.  J 
Robert  D.  Weekes.  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  and  Art  emphasized.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing.  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  SOtn 
vear.  Gvmnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  R.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.  George  W.   Emerson.  Box  43.  Northampton.  Mass. 

NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training  with  K.R.C.  unit  on 
200-acre  country  campus.  Business  Administration. 
Conservation  &  Forestry  Courses.  MMO-acre  fore-; 
Degree  granting.  Small  classes.  All  sports.  JamM 
L.  Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College.  Dudley  2.  Mass. 


THE  BOY  WHO  NEVER  LAUGHS 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


iy  Charles  R.  Codman,  who  was 
'atton's  aide-de-camp  from  the  Bat- 
le  of  Kasserine  Pass  to  the  meeting 
i til  the  Russian  troops.  In  a  more 
Opeful  vein  we  i  1 1  have  from  Far- 
ar,  Straus  &  Cudahy  in  July  Ade- 
auer  atid  the  New  Germany  by 
cigar  Alexander  with  an  introduc- 
ion  by  Alvin  fohnson  and  an  epi- 
)gue  by  Chancellor  Adenauer  him- 
'11:  and  sometime  in  1958  Scribner 
ill  publish  a  book  of  essays  by  Dr. 
lans  kohn  of  the  History  Depart- 
lent  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
pew  York,  called  Germany:  Promise 
\nd  Threat  to  Europe.  Nor  are  the 
Br  novels  lacking.  Appleton's  big 
lovel  for  the  spring  (April)  is  The 
tig  War,  by  Anton  Meyer,  a  story 
f  the  Marines'  war  in  the  Pacific  of 
jjfiich  the  author  writes:  "In  one 
ense.  The  Big  War  is  an  attempt— 
jnd  a  modest  one— at  a  modern 
pad,  an  indictment  of  violence." 

lew  Talent,  and  Tried 

In  going  through  the  spring  cata- 
pgue  of  a  publisher  who  shall  be 
ameless,  I  found  the  following  first 
aragraph  which  delighted  me.  The 
ired   copywriter   ground   out  the 
ttiches  so  relentlessly  that  I  quote  it 
ere  as  an  introduction  to  any  and 
11  of  the  spring  novels:   "A  very 
uman,  moving  novel.  It  is  a  story 
f  success   growing   out   of  inner 
jjowth  and  development,  and  it  is 
[his  strong  theme  that  gives  the  novel 
epth  and  significance."  (The  quote, 
s  written,  did  not  refer  to  any  book 
kere  mentioned.)   Two  first  novels 
renerating    prepublication  excite- 
ment are  The  Unknown  Soldier,  by 
/aino  Linna  (Putnam,  May)  which 
klika  Waltari  calls  "one  of  the  best 
k'ar  novels  ever  written"  and  In  the 
rime   of  Greenbloom   by  Gabriel 
ielding  (Morrow,  May)  which  Eve- 
lyn Waugh  calls  "a  work  of  strong 
jhamatic  imagination."    And  then 
here  are  three  novels  by  authors 
\hose  names  are  already  headliners. 
\fark  Aldanov  has  Nightmare  and 
)awn  on  Scribner's  April  list;  Pearl 
[Suck  will  be  on  John  Day's  Jul)  list 
vith  Letter  from  Peking;  and  fames 
ones  has  delivered  to  Scribner  his 
lew  novel  (longer  than  From  Here 
o  Eternityl),  which  will  not  be  pub 
ished  till  fall.    It  is  called  Some 
lame  Running  and  is  not  a  war 
lovel. 


NATIONAL 
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Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Herbert  Hoover 
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Norman  Rockwell 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Vinson 


Little  Philippe  never  laughs.  His  dark  eyes  tell 
of  sorrow,  misery  and  hopelessness.  He  trudges 
through  his  poor  fishing  village  begging  for  scraps 
of  food  —  filling  his  basket  with  bits  of  firewood. 

Philippe's  father — a  crippled  war  hero — cannot 
work.  His  mother  is  sick.  Home  is  a  cold,  dirty 
shack  in  Northern  France.  Philippe  often  goes 
hungry.  He  has  no  warm  clothes  and  shoes.  He 
huddles  in  doorways  to  escape  winter  winds. 

Philippe  is  sad  and  hopeless — old  beyond  his 
years.  He  has  never  known  the  joy  of  being  young. 

YOU   CAN   HELP  ! 

A  child  like  Philippe  can  learn  to  laugh.  Through  your 
Save  The  Children  Federation  sponsorship,  for  just  §10 
a  month  —  $120  a  year  — you  can  provide  funds  to  send 
food,  clothing  and  many  other  essentials  to  a  needy 
child  in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Korea.  You  will  receive  a  photograph 
and  the  story  of  "your"  child.  You  may  correspond  with 
him.  Your  generous  help  will  become  part  of  a  larger 
gift  of  understanding  and  friendship. 


FOUNDED  1932 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  □  Western  Ger- 
many, □  Austria,  □  Finland,  □  France,  □  Greece, 
□  Italy,  □  Korea,  or  □  where  the  need  is  greatest.  I  will 
pay  S120  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment  for  □  the  full 
year,  □  $30  for  the  first  quarter,  or  □  $10  for  the  first 
month.  Please  send  me  my  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by  enclos- 
ing my  gift  of  $  _   

NAME   _ 


ADDRESS  

CITY    STATE  Hi- 
Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 


"Autobiography  at  its 

very  best... 

...told  with 
delightful  wit 
and  compelling 
sincerity." 

News-Sentinel 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  SPIRITUAL  CLASSIC 

flUTOBIOGfiAPHy 
of  a  yOGI 

By  Paramhansa  Yogananda 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  authentic 
Hindu  yogi  has  written  his  life  story  for 
Western  readers.  Describing  in  vivid  detail 
many  years  of  spiritual  training  under  Sri 
Yukteswar,  a  Christlike  master,  the  author 
has  here  revealed  a  fascinating  and  little- 
known  phase  of  modern  India.  He  explains 
with  a  scientific  clarity  the  subtle  but  defi- 
nite laws  by  which  yogis  perform  miracles 
and  attain  self-mastery. 

"Earnest  narrative  that  cannot  but 
impress  and  interest  the  Western 
reader." 

.—Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

Self-Realization  Fellowship,  Pub. 

At  all  bookstores  $4.00 


MONEY  TALKS ! 


Here's  $8,000  Talking! 

"Never  Again  Will  I  Be  Skeptical  .  .  . 
PROFESSIONAL  WRITING  CAN  BE 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  .  .  ." 

writes  award  winner  J.  E.  Logan,  of  Michigan, 
who  lias  good  reason  to  know — because  as  lie 
says:  "I  knew  that  I  needed  to  learn  how  to 
write  in  a  professional  manner  .  .  .  by  using  the 
methods  and  techniques  recommended  by  the 
New  York  School  of  Writing  1  recently  won  the 
largest  award  of  my  writing  career — a  prize 
worth  about  $8000.  NEVER  AGAIN  WILL  I 
RE  SKEPTICAL  OF  THE  STATEMENT  I  II  \T 
PROFESSIONAL  WRITING  CAN  HE  TAUGHT 
BY  MAIL." 

.1.  E.  LOGAN  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of 
young  writers  who  has  learned  to  write  and 
make  money  with  the  remarkably  effective,  in- 
tensely practical  methods  used  by  N.Y.S.  You 
learn  through  the  expert  guidance  of  active 
writers  and  editors — and  now,  N.Y.S.  students 
get  FREE  a  inagnificienl  150,000  word  book 
covering  everything  you  need  to  know  lor  your 
writing  career — written  by  the  famous  literary 
agent  who  directs  the  work  at  N.Y.S.  2.")  years 
of  pricelc&B  experience  went  into  the  making  of 
this  book,  ami  it  is  available  only  to  N.Y.S. 
students. 

If  you're  interested  in  writing — either  as  a 
side  line  or  as  a  career — you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  investigate  N.Y.S.  No  cost  or  obligation,  of 
course.  Simply  fill  out  and  return  the  coupon 
below,  now!   No  salesman  will  call. 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing,  Dept.  221  I 
2   East  45th  Street,   New  York   17,   N.  Y. 


Please  send  We,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
"Writing  For  A  Profitable  Career." 


Name   

Address   

City   State   

TAcensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


the  new 


RECORDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


SKIM    MILK   AND  CREAM 

Mozart:  Piano  Concerti  #21  in  C,  K.467; 
#25  in  C,  K.503.  Maria  Tipo;  Pro  Musica 
Orch.  of  Vienna,  Perlea.  Vox  PL  10.060. 

This  is  an  interesting  pair  of  perform- 
ances in  that  they  pit  a  somewhat  heavy 
and  comfortable-minded  Viennese  or- 
chestra against  a  forthright  and  powerful 
young  Italian  pianist.  The  combination 
brings  out  the  kind  of  musical  play  that 
the  concerto  form  demands,  and  though 
neither  the  orchestra  nor  the  pianist 
rates  at  the  Mozartean  top,  the  drama 
thus  produced  is  wholly  musical  and 
alive. 

The  "Pro  Musica"  forces  may  or  may 
not  be  first-rate  Viennese,  but  their  play- 
ing (though  not  too  well  blended  in 
the  ensemble)  is  authentically  Vien- 
nese—and no  doubt  about  it.  Character- 
istically, their  sound  at  first  seems  stodgy, 
the  tempo  too  slow;  but  further  listening 
makes  it  clear  that  the  comparison  is 
with  our  own  orchestras,  which  prefer  a 
harder,  faster,  more  intense  kind  of  play- 
ing. 

Maria  Tipo's  piano  is  far  from  deli- 
cate. She  bangs  away  in  a  highly  extro- 
vert manner— yet  unlike  other  young 
moderns,  xshe  never  plays  an  unmusical 
note;  her  musical  senses  are  excellent. 
Moreover,  the  hard-toned  Tipo  effects 
are  remarkably  like  the  actual  sound  of 
Mozart's  own  piano:  though  smaller 
than  ours  it  was  more  metallic  and  per- 
cussive. Tipo  is  no  Clara  Haskil.  but  1 
can't  help  liking  her  Mozart,  just  the 
same.  And  she  does  wonders  for  the  Pro 
Musica  orchestra. 


Mozart:  Sonatas  in  B  Flat,  K.454;  A 
K.526.  Arthur  Grumiaux.  vl.,  Clara  Has- 
kil, pf.  Epic  LC  3299. 

Much  as  I  hate  to  choose  "best"  record- 
ings (implying  that  others  have  little 
to  offer)  ,  I  can't  avoid  the  word  here— 
for  this  is  surely  the  finest  Mozart  team 
now  recording.  Clara  Haskil's  Mozart 
has  already  established  itself  as  superb; 
the  Grumiaux  violin  playing  is  here  so 
beautifully  integrated  with  her  piano 
that  the  Sonatas  are  truly  single  inter- 
pretations, for  two  performers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Epic's  "Mozart 
piano"  recordings  with  the  Amsterdam 
Duo  are  to  be  put  aside  forever  in  favor 
of  Haskil  and  Grumiaux  and  the  stand- 
ard piano.  Those  playings,  too,  are  won- 
derfully understanding  and  sensitive. 
But.  "Mozart  piano"  aside,  these  per- 
formances simply  go  further,  are  more 
highly  perfected,  more  perceptive,  richer 
in  understanding,  more  expressive,  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  instrumen- 
tal technique  itself  is  on  a  higher  plane 
of  excellence. 

This  is  the  best— so  far. 

Mozart:  Church  Sonatas  for  Several  In- 
struments and  Organ.  Eva  Holderlin, 
organ:  Southwest  German  Chamber 
Orch..  Reinhardt.  Vox  PL  9980. 

Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  sonatas  with 
organ  are  included  here— several  make 
use  of  oboes,  tympani,  and  the  like  as 
well  as  strings,  but  except  for  the  last 
two  or  three  the  organ  figures  as  no 
more  than  an  unobtrusive  accompani- 
ment. The  astonishing  thing  is  that  such 
wonderfully    light    and    lilting  music 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  .  Folksy 


American  Folk  Tales  and  Songs.  Jean 
Ritchie,  Paul  Clayton,  singing;  Richard 
Chase,  telling  tales.  Tradition  TLP 
1011.  (See  Signet  paperback  American 
Folk  Tales  and  Songs.) 

Freilach  in  Hi-Fi.  Murray  Lehrer  and 
Ensemble.  Period  RL  1906  (vol.  i)  ; 
RL  1916   (vol.  ii)  . 


John  Langstaff  sings  Am.  and  Eng.  Folk 
Songs  and  Ballads.  Nancy  Woodbridge, 
piano  (arr.  by  Cecil  Sharpe,  Vaughan- 
Williams,  etc.)    Tradition  TLP  1009. 

Troubadour  and  Trouvere  Songs.  Rus- 
sel  Oberlin,  countertenor.  Seymour 
Barab.  viol.  Experiences  Anonymes  EA 
0012. 


Odetta  sings  Ballads  and  Blues.  (Unacc.  El  Nino  de  Ronda  sings  The  Real 
and  with  Guitar.)   Tradition  TLP  1010.    flamenco.  Tradition  TLP  1008. 


should  have  been  ivritten  for  an  arch 
bishop's  own  service,  to  be  played  in  th 
midst  of  the  Mass,  between  the  Glori 
and  Credo.    Times  do  change. 

The  ensemble  under  Reinhardt  pla\ 
with  fine  vigor  and  verve  but  a  some 
what  rigid  beat,  the  tempo  on  the  fas 
side.  The  earlier  sonatas  are  given 
properly  thinner,  smaller  sound,  th 
body  of  tone  slowly  growing  fatter  a 
the  performances  reach  the  more  co: 
plex  later  works.  (But  the  earliest,  fror 
Mozart's  eleventh  year,  is  as  beautiful  a 
any  of  them.) 

Needless  to  say,  these  little  piece 
most  of  a  similar  allegro  characte: 
weren't  meant  to  be  heard  one  after  th 
other;  that  is  a  special  condition  in' 
posed  by  the  LP  record.  First  til 
through,  the  music  will  seem  repetith 
and  monotonous.  But,  as  with  Scarlat 
harpsichord  sonatas,  acquaintance  wit 
the  individual  works  comes  quickly,  an 
replavings  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Bartok:  Sonata  #  1  for  Violin  and  Pian 
(1921).  Robert  Mann.  vl..  Leonid  Han 
bro.  pf.  Bartok  922. 

One  of  the  works  that  marked  the  be 
ginning  of  Bartok's  mature  period,  thi 
sonata  at  first  suggests  Schoenberg  ii 
its  dissonant  violin  leaps  and  the  lean 
ness  of  its  piano  part.  But  the  atonalif 
is  only  skin-deep  and  soon  the  character 
istically  wry,  potent  Bartok  melody  ant 
harmony  begin  to  come  through.  No 
body  in  the  twentieth  century  can  nvis 
a  melodic  line  into  such  potently  emo 
tional,  meaningful  shape  as  Bartol 
could:  no  other  "modern"  composer 
more  human,  more  directly  expressive 
than    this  man. 

For  those  who  have  the  Bartok  idion 
in  hand,  this  will  be  an  experience 
hear,  in  spite  of  dissonance.  All  the  en 
gaging  Bartok  "tricks"  are  here,  evei 
to  those  belly-laugh  up-slides  of  th 
fiddle  and  the  hoarse,  gutteral  sensuous 
ness  of  its  lower  strings.  Mann  is  a  care 
ltd  player,  understanding,  plenty  alivt 
enough  to  put  guts  into  his  part.  Ham 
bro.  a  great  piano  pounder,  is  in  his  ele 
ment  here  and  shows  an  equal  under 
standing. 

Fine  job,  and  super-hi-fi  recording,  b\ 
Peter  Bartok. 

Shostakovich:  Symphony  #1.  Kabalev 
skv:  Colas  Breugnon  Suite,  Op.  24.  Saint 

Louis  Symphony,  Golschmann.  Colum 
bia  ML  5152. 

After  a  brief  time  with  Capitol,  the  ven- 
erable Saint  Louis  Orchestra  has  come 
into  the  Columbia  fold,  with  its  long- 
time, old-style  conductor,  Vladimir 
Golschmann,  the  last  of  the  old  genera- 
tion of  "permanent"  conductors  thai 
once  included  Stock.  Koussevitzky,  Sto- 
kowski.  Golschmann.  indeed,  is  not  far 


BRAHMS:  Symphony  Mo.1 
iKARttVITCH 
[  Sympnony  J 
of  the  Air  :  A 
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roni  Kousseviuky  in  hi>  musical  capa- 
ulities:  with  H.ivdn,  Beethoven.  Mozart, 
lie  has  a  heavy  hand,  but  he  is  superb 
lith  the  French-Russian  school  in  al- 
most any  form  and  his  readings  in  that 
llrea  will  be  invariably  interesting. 
I  The  sprightly,  long-winded  Fir>t  o£ 
Ihostakovitch.  consequently.  i>  very  well 
lommunicated  here,  more  rapidly  and 
I  Lith  more  tension  than  in  the  classic 
Itokowski  reading  that  for  many  years 
las  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  Kabalev- 
mty  is  done.  I  suppose,  as  well  as  it  can 
me  done:  the  piece  is  one  of  those  noisy, 
||>anal.  over-orchestrated  products  of 
liodern  Russia  that  get  tinnier  and  tin- 
nier as  you  plav  them  better  and  better. 
Wasted  effort. 

•Tamilian:  I>uiah.  the  Prophet  (1949-50  . 
Radio  Philharmonic  Orch.  and  Choir  of 
Hjlversum.  van  Kempen.  Epic  EC  3298. 

■"his  is  an  unexpectedly  interesting  big 
work  from  a  composer  of  the  older  gen- 
Iration  who  has  been  onlv  moderately 
Inown  hereabouts.  (He  was  a  protege  of 
Colschmann  of  Saint  Louis.)  Talisman 
kas  born  Polish,  has  lived  in  Paris  for 
jnanv  vears.  but  in  this  work  is  clearly 
If  the  Swiss-French  school  centering 
I  bout  Honegger  and  Frank  Martin— tor 
this  is  one  of  those  huge,  epic  works  oi 
llevated  drama,  featuring  important 
[horal  forces,  that  have  figured  m>  im- 
portanth  in  that  school  u»  successors  to 
Jhe  older  oratorio  and  the  German  Pas- 
lion.  This  "Isaiah"  ranks  beside  Honeg- 
|*er*s  "King  David"  (best  known  of 
[arious  Honegger  epics)  and  Frank 
Martin's  "Golgotha.'*  It  should  be  of 
[pedal  interest  to  conductors  who  are 
knxious  to  put  aside  "Messiah"  and  the 
Brahms  Requiem  for  something  singable 

n  the  modern  era. 
Dissonant   but  eloquent   in   an  old- 

ashioned  way,  stern,  moral,  spread  upon 
p  huge  canvas,  chanted  in  the  timeless 
liccents  of  rhetorical  French,  the  music 

ouches  a  plane  ol  spiritual  expression 
not  often  reached  in  our  prosaic  and 
hard-bitten  century.  This  is  Old  Testa- 
ment eloquence,  the  French  set  off  at 
Dramatic  climaxes  by  die  ancient  He- 
brew itself— Schma  Israel.  Adonat  Elolt- 
fieinou,  Adonal  Ekhod.  The  choral  writ- 
ing, largely  homophonic,  is  beautifully 
tailored  throughout  to  the  text  and  to 
vocal  expressiveness:  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  chorus  has  little  rest  and  carries  an 
even  larger  musical  burden  than  the 
orchestra.  Onl\  the  few  brief  Hebrew 
passages  go  to  the  solo  tenor. 

Epic's  Dutch  recording  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, making  for  a  huge  but  somewhat 
indistinct  effect  of  massed  forces.  (I 
suspect  it  was  taken  at  a  public  per- 
tormance  though  background  noise  is 
not  a  problem.)  The  choral  sound  could 
have  been  highlighted  a  bit  more  dra- 


matically in  the  miking.  Complete  text 
in  French  and  English. 

Strauss:  Metamorphoses  (1943):  Four 
Last  Songs  (1948).  Bamberg  Symphony; 
Christel  Goltz,  Pro  Musica  Orch.  Vienna, 
Hollreiser.  Vox  PL  9400. 

Strange  and  unfathomable  music,  this— 
post- World- War  U,  yet  out  ol  the  mid- 
dle nineteenth  century  as  well,  tired, 
old-man  music,  yet  music  very  much  alive 
and  expressive  and  not  lightly  to  be  put 
aside. 

The  "Metamorphoses"'  (the  tide  sug- 
gesting a  kind  of  fluid,  continuous  varia- 
tion treatment  of  a  group  of  ideas) 
seem  impossibly  old-fashioned,  impos- 
sibly long-winded,  acutely  undramatic. 
on  first  hearing.  But  the  music  batters 
down  all  conventional  judgments  if 
you  will  let  it.  and  soon  makes  felt  its 
own  unique,  unlikely,  out-of-this-world 
immediacy. 

There  are  twenty-three  solo  strings 
and  the  texture  is  complex,  yet  limpid; 
the  music  soars  and  dies  as  of  a  century 
ago  and.  indeed,  compares  remarkably 
to  Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyll"  (and  it  is 
similarly  long)  ;  the  main  dieme  is  from 
Beethoven's  "Eroica."  the  Funeral 
March.  You  would  think  that  this  sound 
had  no  right  to  exist  in  this  strange  way 
nor  to  recall  diese  other  times  and  still 
to  lie  in  some  odd  sense  modern!  Re- 
markable, and  I  like  the  Bamberg's 
playing  under  Hollreiser. 

This  third  recording  of  the  Last  Songs 
is  vocally  the  least  successful.  The  rich, 
creamy  voice  of  Christel  Goltz  is  too 
close  and  too  wobbly,  her  interpretation 
is  unsensuous  and  altogether  lacking  in 
awareness  of  the  marvelous  musical  color 
in  these  short  miracles  of  song  writing. 
She  misses  the  whole  point — her  high 
reputation  as  a  Strauss  singer  depends. 
I  suspect,  on  her  visual  acting  on  the 
Strauss  stage.  If  you  want  the  music  for 
itself,  try  Lisa  Delia  Casa  on  London  or. 
best  of  all.  Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf  on 
Angel. 

Hindemith:  Piano  Sonatas  =1  and  r: '. 
(I9;56).  Paul  Badura-Skoda.  Westmin- 
ster WN  18200. 

Schumann:  Symphonic  Etudes.  Op.  L>: 
Scenes  from  Childhood,  Op.  15.  Paul 
Badura-Skoda.  pf.  Westminster  WN 
181.18. 

Of  all  the  changing  luminaries  in  the 
expanding  Westminster  catalogue.  Ba- 
dura-Skoda seems  to  me  to  have  the 
steadiest,  most  constant  value.  Beginning 
as  a  Mozart  specialist  (with  Georg 
Dermis)  he  has  expanded  through  other 
areas.  The  more  heroic  piano  stuff  is  not 
his  forte— the  big  Beethoven  is  done  bet- 
ter elsewhere  and  Chopin  is  more  pop- 
ular under  steelier  fingers.  Badura-Skoda 


MARKEVITCH  CONDUCTS 
THE  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR! 

This  is  it!  The  dynamic  Igor  Marke- 
viteh  conducts  the  great  Symphony  of 
the  Air  in  their  first  full  scale  record- 
ing of  a  major  symphonic  work. 
Brahms'  immortal  Symphony  No.  1 
receives  a  breath-taking  reading. 
Magnificent  performance!  Thrilling 
sound!  Recorded  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  DL  9907 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.    What  to  See.    The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau. 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
lllus.  Price  SI. 00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  1 1  -H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


THE  SHERATOV  BELVE- 
DERE 

300  Rooms.  For  years 
"Preferred  by  Folks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hole!  of  Personal 
Service."    Centrally  lo- 


st. Petersburg.  Fla. 

SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  St.  Peters- 
burg. 205  rooms,  each 
with  private  hath, 
shower  over  tub.  Open 
all  vear.  Air  condition- 
ing available.  European 
plan.  Large,  attract i\* 
lobbv.  dining  room.  bar. 
DRIVE-IN  ENTRANCE 
GARAGE  ON  PREMISES 

Paul  Rrown.  Manager. 


West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA— 
(LUXURY  RESORT  HO 
TEL) 

Overlooking  bcautirul 
Lake  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the 
year  'round.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  elegance 
assures  you  the  really 
relaxed  vacation  to 
which  yot*  are  entitled. 
Excellent  dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge  in- 
creases that  feeling  of 
well-being  and  content- 
ment. Guests  enjoy  free 
cruises  alHsird  hotel's 
Yacht  Kay-Bob.  Euro- 
pean Plan:  SINGLE 
FROM  S6.00  —  DOUBLE 
FROM  SIO.OO.  RE- 
DUCED RATES  START- 
ING APRIL  1ST.  OPEN 
ALL  YEAR 


».  i  m  I  <•  i    It  •'«  <> in  in  rn <!<•  1 1 


Miami  liva.-h.  Fla. 

The  EMBERS  Restaurant 
&     Lounge.     MS  22nd 


crvstal  chandeliers,  an- 
tique porcelains  and 
real  live  water  foun- 
tain. IT  IS  A  MUST  TO 

ALL  WHO  RELISH  FINE 

FOOOS.  Sam  Sterling. 
Prop. 


Hallandale.  Fla. 

LEONE'S   of   New  York. 

This  famous  Restaurant 
Is  located  on  L*.  S. 
Highway  No.  1.  right 
next     to    Gulf  Stream 

P.M.  Dailv  and  Sundav. 
Featuring  Mother  I.e. 
one's  Italian  Dinners. 
Also  specializing  In 
Steaks.  Chops.  Chicken 
and  Seafoods.  Par  Res- 
ervations: Phone  Hollv- 
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Here's  how  YOU  can  enjoy 


high  fidelity 


at  great  savings . . . 

HOME 
MUSIC 
SYSTEMS 

HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  ENJOY  THEM 

by  EDWARD  TATNALL  CANBY 

Now,  you  can  own  a  custom-made 
high  fidelity  music  system  for  less 
than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
an  ordinary  radio-phonograph  com- 
bination. With  this  amazingly  clear 
book,  you  can  buy  with  confidence 
the  separate  parts  of  a  superb  radio- 
phonograph  at  discount  mail-order 
prices— and  assemble  them  quickly 
and  easily  at  home. 

In  layman's  language,  Mr.  Canby 
explains  the  operation  of  a  radio- 
phonograph,  where  to  buy  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  how  much  they  cost,  and 
how  to  house  them  for  supei'b  sound 
reproduction.  He  gives  you  the  facts 
and  principles  about  various  types  of 
equipment  so  that  you  can  choose  the 
combinations  most  suitable  to  your 
own  financial  and  performance  re- 
quirements. Practical  and  up-to-date, 
this  top-notch  guide  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  simple  dia- 
grams and  includes  an  Appendix 
listing  "hi-fi"  magazines,  radio  parts 
catalogues  and  "hi-fi"  supply  houses. 

Completely  revised 
to  include  recent  developments 
in  the  "hi-fi"  field 

The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  Home 
Music  Systems  "the  finest  begin- 
ner's book  on  the  subject  in  months 
.  .  .  Canby's  common-sense  approach, 
his  wealth  of  how-to-do-it  informa- 
tion, and  his  honesty  will  help  you 
avoid  making  expensive  mistakes.  It 
is  the  perfect  beginner's  bible."  Or- 
der your  copy  today. 

Seek  10  Days  FREE! 

|   HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16  | 

]  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Home  Music  Systems  ] 

_  for  ten  days'  free  examination.    Within  that  time  I  _ 

|  will  rem:;                               ents  mailing  charges,  | 

_  or  return  the  hook  postpaid. 

Name  .   ■ 


Address. 


City  Zone  State  

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  publisher  will  pay- 
mailing  charges.    Same  return  privilege.  6212V 


has  fallen  down  on  occasion,  too,  in 
public  concert-giving,  according  to  local 
criticism.  But  on  records,  in  the  gentler 
musical  idioms,  he  is  superb  and,  indeed, 
unmatchable. 

Hindemith  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  in 
the  playing  and  the  listening.  He  has 
his  obstinate,  dogmatic  side  (like  old 
Bach  himself)  and  too  many  inter- 
preters merely  underline  the  typically 
Hindemithian  sound,  so  irritating  in 
its  uncompromising  sameness.  Badura- 
Skoda,  through  sheer  musical  under- 
standing, brings  the  maximum  musical 
values  in  these  sonatas  straight  to  the 
fore.  You'll  find  them  remarkably 
easy  to  get  to  know,  under  his  sym- 
pathetic fingers. 

Schumann's  delicate,  highly  personal 
and  poetic  expression  is  as  tough  a 
nut  for  today's  pianists  to  crack  as  any 
in  the  classic  repertory;  very  few  of 
the  hard  young  virtuosos  of  these  times 
can  make  head  or  tail  of  Schumann. 
Here  again,  Badura-Skoda  has  the  right 
feeling  and  well  knows  how  to  project 
it.  His  Schumann  is  big  and  grand 
because  it  is  honest  and  poetic;  the 
little  "Kinderscenen"  are  as  expressive 
and  as  natural  as  the  biggest  dramatics 
in  the  Symphonic  Etudes. 

A  special  feature  of  great  interest 
here  is  the  inclusion  of  four  of  the 
five  unpublished  variations  in  the  Etudes 
along  with  the  familiar  ones.  It  is 
quite  startling  to  run  into  completely 
unfamiliar  Schumann  in  the  midst  of 
the  familiar  material— and  the  music 
is  a  fine  addition  to  the  whole  work 
in  its  recorded  form. 

Unusually  fine  piano  recording  in 
both  records. 

Bach  for  Percussion.  (Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D  mi.,  "Great"  G  mi.  Fugue,  Toccata 
in  F  mi.,  Fugue  in  C,  transcribed  by 
John  Klein.)  New7  York  Percussion  Ens., 
Glick.  Audio  Fidelity  AFLP  1812. 

This  is  a  real  weirdie.  Not  the  standard 
bangs  and  bobs  and  whizzes  which 
make  up  the  typical  hi-fi  percussion 
sound  of  the  disc,  but  the  incredible 
assumption  that  these  sounds  can  be 
blessed  with  the  above  solemn  names, 
out  of  the  Bach  repertory! 

Is  somebody  pulling  somebody's  leg? 
Not  if  I  know  these  serious  musicians, 
and  so  you'd  best  decide  for  yourself 
whether  the  enormous  effort  they  put 
into  these  items  does  in  tact  produce 
a  species  of  Bach.  Frankly,  Bach  minus 
99  per  cent  of  its  pitch  isn't  Bach  for 
me  and.  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can't  even 
recognize  the  rhythms  of  the  famous 
works— though  I  sort  of  hear  the  first 
few  notes  of  the  Toccata  in  D  Minor, 
after  a  fashion.  Tatadum  .  .  .  diddle- 
diddledit  BOOM. 

It's  a  splendid  hi-fi  record,  anyhow. 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  The  Do-It-Yourself 
H.M.S.  Pinafore.  Philharmonia  Orch., 
Shankson.  Concord  3001. 

Looked  like  a  wonderful  idea,  this — 
the  beloved  opera  played  without  the 
voice  parts  so  you  can  fill  them  in 
yourself,  with  a  proper  accompaniment. 
That  is  the  implication  in  the  title, 
and  the  words  and  music  are  included 
in  the  album.  Alas,  the  whole  thing  is 
a  sorry  disappointment. 

This  Philharmonia  surely  is  a  non- 
British  affair  (the  Hamburg  Philhar- 
monia?) —for  the  famed  British  band 
of  that  name  could  never  produce 
such  a  sodden,  dispirited  "Pinafore." 
Quite  clearly,  these  players  have  never 
heard  of  G  &  S. 

The  main  numbers  in  the  opera 
are  set  forth  stolidly  with  assorted  and 
ill-chosen  solo  instruments  loudly  dub- 
bing in  the  voice  parts,  note  for  note. 
You  can't  do  it  yourself  without  their 
unwelcome  accompaniment.  To  add  to 
the  general  dispirit,  the  booklet  of  words 
and  music  is  defective,  with  missing 
pages  galore. 

As  an  acid  test.  I  looked  up  the 
famous  recitative  where  Josephine 
weighs  her  future,  singing  whole  sen- 
tences against  held  orchestral  chords: 
"On  the  one  hand.  Papa's  luxurious 
home  hung  until  ancestral  armour  and 
old  brasses.  .  .  ."  'Twas  just  as  I  feared; 
this  witless  orchestra  and  conductor 
don't  even  hold  the  chords  (for  you  to 
sing  the  words)  —they  just  plod  straight 
on.  And  so  you  can't  do  it  yourself 
even  if  you  want  to. 

Skip  the  whole  thing. 

Beethoven:  "Add-a-Soloist":  Piano  Con- 
cern #1,  #3.  Vanguard  Symphony 
Orch.,  Litschauer.  (No  piano.)  Vanguard 
Add  a-Soloist  VRA  201,  202. 

This  series  is  something  else  again, 
the  first  attempt,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
bring  full  orchestral  accompaniment 
into  the  home  in  the  manner  of  the 
now  familiar  chamber  music  and  sonata 
recordings  made  minus  one  instrument. 
The  records  are  not  only  a  splendid 
aide  to  advanced  pianists,  amateur  or 
professional,  but  also  a  superb  parlor 
game  for  those  who  love  to  whistle 
and  sing  their  own  themes!  Try  it 
yourself— how  far  can  you  go  with  the 
missing  piano  part.  Even  if  you  can't 
sing  or  play  it.  the  novel  sound  of 
the  orchestral  music  minus  the  solo 
is  revealing  and  musically  most  inter- 
esting. 

Solid,  well-informed  playing  from 
Vienna,  nicely  recorded.  Ticks  and 
tocks  where  necessary,  to  help  you  keep 
in  time.  There  are  other  fine  items 
in  the  series,  which  presumably 
continues- 
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From  the  pen  of 
a  master  craftsman  X  . 


TO 
VENUS 


A 


Auiwf^/rfte  Fountain, 
Sparkenbroke,  The  Voyage, 
The^dg^fStory, 
The  RiVjfer  line,  ^tc. 

The  many  admirers  of  Charles 
Morgan  will  welcome  Challenge  to 
Venus . . .  his  first  novel  since  1951. 
The  setting  for  this  mystical  love 
story  is  Varenna,  an  ancient  Italian 
hill  town.  Martin,  the  Englishman, 
and  the  beautiful  widow  Fiammetta, 
dangerously  aloof,  are  the  star- 
crossed  lovers  who  learn  too  well 
that  "no  one  is  permitted  to  rival 
the  gods." 

Charles  Morgan  infuses  this  highly 
romantic  tale  with  fine,  subtle 
touches,  and  paints  a  vivid  picture 
of  contemporary  Italian  aristocratic 
society.  $3.50 


For  Some 

Stringed 

Instrument 

By  Peter  Kane 
Dufault 

On  the  appearance  of  Peter  Kane 
Dufault's  first  work,  Angel  of  Acci- 
dence,  Mark  Van  Doren  praised  him 
as  ". . .  a  natural  poet  whose  gaze, 
intense  and  humorous,  takes  in  an 
immense  amount  of  moving  life... 
this  man  has  things  to  say  and  I 
believe  they  will  be  heard."  In  this 
second  volume  of  his  verse,  Dufault 
reaffirms  his  stature  as  one  of  the 
foremost  younger  lyric  poets.  These 
delicately  wrought  poems  are  hon- 
est, virile,  dynamic  in  their  freshness 
and  abound  in  evocative  images. 

$2.75 


The 

Galathea 
Deep  Sea 
Expedition 

Described  by 

Members  of  the  Expedition 
Edited  by 

Dr.  A.  F.  Bruun  and  others 

A  lavishly  illustrated  record  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  marine-biol- 
ogical expeditions  in  history  -  the 
Galathea  voyage  of  1950-52.  Mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  present  ab- 
sorbing descriptions  of  animal  and 
plant  life  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  Oceans;  methods  of  deep  sea 
research;  and  their  visits  to  tropical 
islands.  This  first-hand  account  will 
captivate  the  scientist  and  general 
reader  alike.  With  188  photographs 
and  66  drawings.  $8.00 


The  latest 

Murder  Revisited  mysteries 

How  Doth 
the  Little 
Crocodile? 

By  Anthony  and 
Peter  Shaffer 

A  suspenseful  story  of  an  exclu- 
sive London  Club  -  devoted  to  the 
art  of  murder  -  which  discovers  a 
member's  involvement  in  a  "perfect 
crime."  Mr.  Fathom,  the  peerless 
sleuth  in  the  Shaffers'  Withered 
Murder,  is  called  on  to  break  the 
almost  clue-less  case.  $2.75 


No 

Friendly 
Drop 

By  Henry  Wade 

Those  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Wade's 
Heir  Presumptive  will  find  this  Mur- 
deTReyisneTentry  equally  blue  chip. 
Diagnosing  Lord  Grayle's  demise  in- 
volves a  fascinating  tour  pf  toxi- 
cology, a  tender,  loving  wife,  priggish 
son.  and  coldly  unsentimental  daugh- 
ter-in-law. $2-95 
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to  make  your  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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WHERE  DOES  ARCHITECTURE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

John  E.  Burchard  &  Albert  Bush-Brown . . .  Henry  Hope  Reed  Jr. 


What  can  we  demand  of  architects? 
What  comes  after  "Modern"? 


Toads,  Mushrooms,  and  Schizophrenia 

Howard  D.  Fabing,  M.D. 

The  Dark  World  of  H.  G.Wells 

Anthony  West 

Baseball:  The  Great  Numbers  Game 

Fred  Schwed,  Jr. 

Up  the  Runway  to  Minsky's 

Gypsy  Rose  Lee 


AMERICAN  WEST,  PERPETUAL  MIRAGE  by  Walter  Prescott  Webb 

The  West's  leading  historian  uncovers  the  one  overwhelming  fact  which 
seventeen  states  have  been  trying  to  hide  for  the  last  century 


Good  reasons  for  pointing  with  pride 


Men  who  serve  Old  Smuggler 
have  good  reasons  for  pc tinting 
to  it  with  pride.  It  is  what  Scotsmen 
call  a  "graceful  Scotch-"  Because  it 
is  developed  with  patience  and 
scruple — and  because  of  its  great 
softness  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

No  other  Scotch  comes  to  you 
with  its  purity  of  flavour  so  well 
safeguarded.  The  Old  Smuggier 
bottle  has  an  exclusive  "flavour- 


guard"  cap  which  fits  over  the  neck  to 
a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
— assuring  contact  onlv  with  clean 

- 

glass  when  the  whiskv  is  poured. 

Once  you  discover  Old  Smuggler 
you  will  understand  why  experienced 
Scotch  drinkers  frequentlv  say  when 
it  i-  poured,  "Careful,  don't  waste  a 
drop — that's  Old  Smuggler.  "  Ask  for 
Old  Smuggler  the  next  time  and  en- 
joy the  delight  of  a  graceful  Scotch. 


Distilled.  Blended  and  Bottled  in  Scotland 
Imported  hy 
W.  A.  TAYIOR  &  COMPANY.  N.Y„  U.Y. 
Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  5.  A. 
BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHIS<Y     •     B6  PKXX 
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ire's  nothing  like  the 
.ephone  for  saving  steps 

time.     But  one  of  the 
cest  things  about  it  is 
e  way  it  helps  put 
re  smiles  in  the  day. 

lends  and  families  are 
»ser — life  is  happier — 
ere  are  more  good  times 
r  everyone — when 
easant  voices  go  back 
d  forth  by  telephone. 

doesn't  have  to  be 
weighty  thing, 
ny  a  time  it's  fun 
call  up  just  for 
friendly  chat. 

uldn't  you  like  to  talk 
someone  right  now? 


V  rking  together  to  bring  people  together  | 
ELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


This  is  Dolly  Phone,  the  cuddly  rag  doll  designed 

by  Bil  Baird  of  the  famous  Baird  Marionettes. 
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the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  recommends 

THESE  BOOKS  TO  THOUGHTFUL  READERS 


THEY  INDICATE  THE  WIDE  CHOICE  YOU  ALWAYS  HAVE  AS  A  MEMBER 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES 

Winston  S.  Cburcbill 
Vol.  1:  The  Birth  of  Britain 

PRICE  TO  members:  $4.50 

Vol.  2:  The  New  World 

price  to  members:  $4.50 
THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 

Bruce  Catton 
price  to  members  :  $4.25 
THE  LAST  PARALLEL  Martin  Kuss 
price:  $3.95 
THE  NUN'S  STORY  Katbryn  Jiulme 
price  to  members:  $3.75 
THE  LAST  HURRAH 

Edwin  O'  Connor 
PRICE  to  members:  $3.95 


ANDERSONVILLE 

'MacXinlay  Kantor 
price  to  members:  $4.25 

THE  LAST  ANGRY  MAN 

Qerald  Qreen 
price  to  members:  $3.95 

STOPOVER:  TOKYO 

John  P.  Marquand  price:  $3.95 

DON'T  GO  NEAR  THE  WATER 

William  Brinkley 
price  to  members:  $3.75 

THE  AGE  OF  ROOSEVELT 
Vol.  1:  The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order    Arthur  7d.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

price  to  members:  $4.50 


THE  TRIBE  THAT  LOST  ITS  HEAD 

Nicholas  jMonsarrat 
price  to  members:  $4.50 

DAY  OF  INFAMY       Walter  Lord 
price:  $3.95 

THE  F.B.I.  STORY 

Don  Whitehead  price:  $4.95 

NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS 

Ttlac  Jiyman    price:  $2.95 

SAY,  DARLING       Richard  Bissell 
price:  $3.95 

THE  ETRUSCAN        TAika  Wuhan 
price  to  members:  $3.95 

THE  BIBLE  AS  HISTORY 

Werner  Keller    price:  $5.95 


BUY  ANY  ONE 


in  a  trial  membership... 


. . .  and  you  will  receive, 


FREE 


...  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS 
FROM  THE  CLUB  DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


..  ■    EITHER  OF  THESE  SETS 


ABRAHAM    ABRAHAM    ABRAHAM  ABRAHAM      THIS   "BIG"  DICTIONARY 

LINCOLK    LINCOLN    LINCOLN  LINCOLN  ^ 


CarlS/uuU>ur3    CatlSanJhitf-!   CaASanJburg  Con 


«* »  **** 


vIEEDED  METAL 
BOOKREST 
(0  GIVEN  WITH 
IE  DICTIONARY 


OXFORD 


THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

Retail  Price:  $25.00 

"The  best  English  dictionary  of  its 
size"1 — New  York  Herald  Tribune.  2544 
pages:  an  Oxford  University  Press  book. 

SANDBURG'S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 

The  War  Years  Retail  Price:  $36.00 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biography 
in  four  volumes. 

CHURCHILL'S  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  (6  vols.) 
Retail  Price  (if  bought  separately):  $36.00 

"So  long  as  the  English  language  is 
understood  this  will  probably  be  read" 
— The  New  York  Times. 


A  SIX-BOOK  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


is  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
ur  unique  advantages  of  member- 
in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club, 
,  that  you  share  in  about  $12,000- 
vorth  of  free  books  (retail  value) 
buted  annually  to  members  as 
Dividends.  This  is  actually  a 
of  member  profit-sharing  similar 
at  of  a  consumer  co-operative, 
offer  outlined  here  really  repre- 
"advanced"  Book-Dividends 
d  by  the  purchase  of  the  six 
;  you  engage  to  buy  later.  SEC- 
that  you  are  insured  against 
lg  the  new  books  you  are  eager 
ad.  (For  example,  see  the  list 
:.)  THIRD,  that  you  get  these 
5  at  a  considerable  saving  —  an 
ge  of  20%  less  than  the  retail 
And  FOURTH,  that  you  will  build 
lighly  selective  library  of  old  and 
ooks  that  reflect  your  taste. 


>f^  The  library  set,  or  the  dic- 
tionary, will  be  sent  to  you  with 
your  first  purchase  (choose  from 
the  books  listed  above) 
^  The  five  additional  books  you 
agree  to  buy  can  be  chosen  from 
at  least  100  Club  Selections  and 
Alternates  made  available  during 
the  year 

^  After  your  sixth  purchase — if 
you  continue — with  every  second 
Club  choice  you  buy,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
^  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Book-Dividend  plan,  more  than 
$199,300,000  worth  of  free  books 
(retail  value)  have  been  earned 
and  received  by  Club  members 
as  Book-Dividends 


THE         THEIR          THE  THE       CloSiflf  1 1  riUmfA 

Gath-  pinc?t  Qrancj  Hinge    tne  and 

rCnn&  Hour  Alliance  of  Fate  Ring  Tragedy 
Storm 


WINSTON  *  WINSTON"  S    WINSTON  S      WINSTON  &    WINSTON  S    wtNSTON  i 

Churchill  Churchill  Churchill    Churchill  Churchill  Churchill 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A35 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club* 
and  send.  free,  the  work  I  have  checked  below  with  the  pur- 
chase of  my  flist  selection,  indicated  below.  I  agree  to  purchase 
at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter,  if  I  continue, 
I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period 
to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  mv  mem- 
bership any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth 
purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book -Dividend*  with 
every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge 
Is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection"  or  n  set  of  books  offered  lo  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  priee— is  counted  as  a  tingle  honk  in  reckon- 
ing Book-Dlvldenil  credit,   and   in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

AS  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE  PLEASE  SEND  ME 

(Choose  one  of  (he  books  llsled  above) 
AS  MY  FREE  WORK  FOR  JOINING  PLEASE  SEND  ME 
□  The  Second  World  War        [  1  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years 


□  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  (with  bookrest) 


Mr  ) 
Mrs.   V  . 
Miss  ) 

Address.. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City.. 


Zone  No  State. 


Hook  prlirs  :nr  slljrhflv  higher  In  Canada,  hut  Ihc  Club  ihlps  In 
Canadian  members,   without   auv  extra  charge  for  dutv,  through 
liook  of-the-Month  Club   (Canada).  Ltd. 


'Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


Pardon  the 
intrusion . . .  but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 

We're  looking  for  men  with 
unusual  talents  (engineering 
talents,  that  is) . 

We're  37  years  long  on  experience 
in  both  military  and  commercial 
projects. 

We're  five  years  deep  in  orders 
for  the  exciting  DC-8  jet 
transport . . . 

And  solidly  established  in  every 
phase  of  missiles  work  —  including 
THOR  IRBM. 

We  think  you'll  like  Douglas 
where  top  management  people  are 
engineers  who  recognize 
engineering  ability. 

Join  this  top  team  —  in  California 
or  in  one  of  the  other  Douglas 
locations  across  the  country. 

Please  write  for  complete  information  to 

C.  C.  LaVENE 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 


o  DOUGlffS 


Monogamous  }  outli 

To  the  Editors: 

Having  never  been  inside  a  fratcrnitv 
hou>e  or  an  "Eastern"  school.  I  cannot 
dispute  President  Cole's  analysis  of  the 
quaint  customs  practiced  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  institutions  [  American 
Youth  Goes  Monogamous,"  March]. 
However,  I  have  spent  six  delightfully 
polygamous  terms  in  two  "Western" 
schools  and  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
here  and  now  that  he  is  not  talking 
alxiut  us  out  here. 

The  social-security  mentality  is  not 
unknown  here.  Indeed  some  of  my 
friends  have  attempted  the  rapid  and 
unequivocal  acquisition  of  a  girl-  or  boy- 
friend in  the  manner  described  by  Pres- 
ident Cole.  .  .  .  But  for  the  most  part 
the  good  old  spirit  of  free  enterprise 
lives  on.  If  this  be  bird-dogging,  then 
by  golly  let  us  get  on  with  the  party! 

Dick  Harting 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

I  fear  I  must  register  an  objection  to 
Mr.  Cole's  article,  not  to  the  essay  as  a 
whole,  which  I  found  delightful,  but  to 
his  statement  that  "going  steady"  is  some- 
thin?  new  in  college  folkways.  It  wasn't 
new  even  seventy  years  ago  when  I  went 
to  college.  .  .  .  My  college  class  was  1891. 
Knox  then  was  a  small  college  of  some 
400  students,  yet  it  averaged  between 
lour  and  five  marriages  per  class  as  the 
romantic  results  of  "going  steady."  .  .  . 

The  outstanding  difference  between 
today  as  described  by  Mr.  Cole  and  my 
era  is  that  amazing  frankness  has  taken 
the  place  of  our  secretiveness.  We  didn't 
wear  our  hearts — or  our  frat  pins— on  our 
sleeves.  .  .  .  Not  long  ago  on  a  visit  to 
my  alma  mater  I  saw  late  at  night  under 
a  bright  moon  and  the  relentless  glare 
of  street  lights,  the  broad  steps  leading 
to  the  woman's  dormitory  filled  with 
couples  wrapped  in  each  other's  arms. 
...  Oh  ves.  we  did  such  things,  but  not 

in  the  limelight  

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

I  have  been  in  the  United  States  since 
last  August,  as  an  exchange  student  from 
Greece  to  an  American  high  school.  I 
found  Mr.  Cole's  article  to  agree  with  all 
the  observations  I  had  since  I  came  to 
die  L*.  S.  I  think  that  the  type  of  die 
S  American  dating  does  not  exist  in  anv 


other  country,  at  least  I  am  positive  ; 
much  as  Greece  is  concerned.  To 
earnest,  I  prefer  the  Greek  type. 

EvANGELIA  FrANTZEDAI 

Minneapolis.  Mini 

Tail  Chaser 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Sanders  fx 
her  "dynamic  appraisal"  of  the  crux  < 
social  work's  basic  dilemma.  It  may  1 
tough  for  some  of  us  on  the  "innei 
inside  to  accept  what  she  has  so  keen 
observed  and  reported.  But.  tough  < 
not,  we  would  do  well  to  take  heed 
well  as  action  before,  through  shet 
dogged  persistence,  we  manage  to  catt 
our  own  tail  which,  pun  or  not.  Asoui 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Anthony  R.  Stone,  M.S.S.V 
Lutherville,  M« 

In  an  association  in  which  merabt 
agencies  across  the  country  emplov  2,2G 
professional  social  workers,  Marion  Sai 
ders'  article,  "Social  Work:  A  Professio 
Chasing  Its  Tail"  [March],  has  gone  o 
like  a  cannon  cracker. 

Mrs.  Sanders  has  touched  some  of  ot 
sore  points  but  .  .  .  she  has  left  blan 
half  of  the  page.  .  .  .  Htr  criticisms  ai 
really  directed  toward  social  casewori 
ers.  She  leaves  out  that  great  segment  < 
social  work  which  includes  group  worl 
ers  and  communitv  organizers  also. 

Reading  Mrs.  Sanders  .  .  .  you  woul 
not  know  that  while  some  social  agencit 
mav  be  remiss,  many  others  .  .  .  are  dail 
active  in  proposals  to  improve  com 
services,  establish  mental  health  clinic 
raise  standards  in  public  welfare,  an 
other  like  measures. 

You  would  not  glean  that  an  organic 
tion  like  ours  had  not  onlv  helped  writ 
social  history  in  the  framing  of  the  S 
cial  Security  Act  but  Ia>t  vear  was  vigo 
ous  in  support  of  the  passage  of  the  195 
Social  Security  Amendments.  .  .  . 

[She]  does  not  give  any  consideratio 
to  the  fact  that  the  professional  sods 
worker  is  by  no  means  a  completers  frt 
agent.  He  works  as  the  employee  of  a 
agency  whose  policies  and  programs  ai 
finally  determined  by  a  hopefullv  repr< 
sentatiVfe  board  of  citizen  leaders,  or, 
in  a  public  sen  ice,  under  the  confines  c 
laws  and  legal  restrictions.  Whateve 
his  ideals  and  professional  conviction 
he  can  propose  but  not  determine  agenc 
policy. 

If  there  is  slow  progress  at  time 
in  dealing  with  social  questions,  the  n 
sponsibility  must  be  shared  equally  b 


It  may  not  grow 

on  bushes, 
but  it  can  grow 


Your  money,  like  other  green  things,  often  responds 
to  a  little  wise  cultivation.  Many  people  are  reaping 
a  worthwhile  crop  of  dividends,  simply  by  planting 
their  extra  dollars  in  the  fertile  ground  of  American 
business.  They've  found  that  when  a  company  grows, 
their  investment  may  grow,  too. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant?  When  pro- 
vided for  family  emergencies,  paid  all  your  bills  . . . 
and  find  yourself  with  extra  cash  left  over.  Not 
before.  It  doesn't  take  an  enormous  bankroll  to  own 
stocks  or  bonds.  Actually,  2  out  of  3  shareowners 
have  incomes  under  S7,500  a  year. 
First  get  the  lay  of  the  land.  As  a  -nareowner,  you 
are  part-owner  of  a  company  and  share  in  any  profits 
that  may  be  distributed  as  dividends.  When  you  own 
bonds,  you  are  a  company's  creditor,  and  it  pays  you 
interest  for  the  use  of  your  money.  But  security 
prices,  like  most  other  prices,  fluctuate,  and  some- 
times stocks  don't  pay  dividends.  So  be  sure  you're 
thoroughly  informed  before  you  invest.  Never  buy 
on  tips  or  rumors. 

Here's  an  easy  way  to  begin  your  spadework.  As  a 

ground-breaker,  you  might  like  to  read  our  little 
booklet,  "dividends  over  the  years."  It  lists  more 
than  300  companies  that  have  paid  dividends  every 
year  for  2-5  to  108  years.  It  also  tells  about  the  con- 
venient Monthly  Investment  Plan  that  enables  you  to 
invest  regularly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  You  can 
begin  with  as  little  as  S40  every  three  months  ...  or 
up  to  S1000  a  month. 

Your  broker  will  be  happy  to  dig  up  information. 

Drop  in  at  any  Member  Firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  You'll  meet  a  broker  whose  job  it  is  to 
help  you  buy  and  sell.  Sit  down  with  him  and  get 
facts.  Talk  over  your  needs  and  plan  an  investment 
program  that  makes  sense  for  you  .  .  .  whether  it's 
based  on  stocks  or  bonds  or  both.  You  may  discover 
that  a  little  skillful  cultivation  of  your  financial  re- 
sources is  one  way  to  build  toward  retirement. 
Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  "dividends  over  the 
years."  Or  mail  this  coupon  while  the  idea  is  still 
green  in  your  mind. 

OWN  YOUR  SHARE  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you.  look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
the  stock  broker  section  of  your  classified  telephone  directory. 

I  1 

Send  for  ne*  free  booklet.  w       :oyourl  er 
Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the  New  York  Stock  i 
I      Exchange,  Dept.  Y-5T,  P.  0.  Box  252,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
|      Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over  the  year3"— a  | 
|      basic  guide  for  common  stock  investment.  \ 

j  NAME—  

ADDRESS   I 

I        BROKER.  IF  ANY   I 


You'll  see  more  of  magnificent 
Canada  from  the  Scenic  Domes  of 

The  Canadian 


Canada's  only  stainless  steel  stream- 
liner takes  you  along  the  Banff-Lake 
Louise  Route  through  2,881  miles  of 
ever-changing  scenery. 

Srep  aboard  The  Canadian  and  you'll 
be  entering  a  new  vacation  world! 
First,  perhaps,  you'll  relax  in  your 
comfortable  armchair.  Later  you 
might  stroll  to  the  intimate  Mural 
Lounge  for  refreshments.  Then  enjoy 
an  inexpensive  meal  in  the  Skyline 
Coffee  Shop,  or  make  reservations  for 
the  finest  Canadian  cuisine  in  the 
Deluxe  Dining  Room  Car. 

The  Canadian  is  famous  for  its  spa- 


cious comfort  and  ultra-modern  lux- 
ury. Whether  you  go  coach,  tourist, 
or  first  class,  ever}7  seat  is  reserved  at 
no  extra  fare.  The  Canadian  is  in 
daily  service  throughout  the  year  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Get  com- 
plete details  from  your  travel  agent 
or  Canadian  Pacific  in  principal  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 

Railways    •    Steamships   •   Airlines    -  Hotels 
Communications   •   Express  -  ■ 


LETTERS 

community  leaders  and  plain  citizens. . 

The  regrettable  thing  is  that  [the  ar 
cle]  gives  a  distorted  and  one-sided  p 
ture  of  a  profession  which  is  certain 
not  without  faults.  After  being  riddU 
with  Mrs.  Sanders'  buckshot,  social  woi 
ers  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  rise 
their  feet  with  verve  and  courage  in  i 
sponse  to  the  sweet  toners  of  Mrs.  Sa 
ders'  closing  challenge. 

Clark  W.  Blackbu] 
Family  Service  Assn.  of  Ameri 
New  York,  X. 

.  .  .  In  the  wake  of  the  developmel 
of  every  profession  there  inevitably  it 
lows  a  unique  lingo.  To  the  outbid* 
these  words  and  concepts  are  as  stran 
as  are  the  complex  mathematical  eqii 
dons  of  the  nuclear  physicists  to  me.  i 
is  sufficient  for  me,  however,  if  this  pi 
fessional  jargon  withstands  the  critit 
eye  of  the  experts  in  the  given  field,  a 
is  acknowledged  as  productive  of  desirl 
results.  Mrs.  Sanders  .  .  .  assumes  q 
right  to  use  a  peripheral  experience  a- 
valid  basis  for  making  a  critical  apprafc 
of  the  fundamentals  of  a  profession  wi 
which  she  has  a  tenuous  acquaintaw 
Such  an  irresponsible  attack  will  « 
little  harm  to  the  "status"  of  the  sod 
work  profession  as  such,  as  it  is  on  J 
solid  ground.  .  .  .  However1  irreparab 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  troubled  clier 
who  timidly  seek  help,  and  who  nc 
have  their  normal  fears  confirmed  by* 
writer  in  a  reputable  magazine. 
This  article  can  instill  unreasonable  ffi 
just  as  that  created  by  the  faulty  bat- 
of  Salk  vaccine  when  it  was  first 
leased. 

Although  social  work  may  be  less  di 
made  than  when  it  was  breaking  groin 
in  its  earlv  davs,  it  has  never  been  rao 
closely  attuned  to  the  rapidly  changii 
needs  of  the  community,  and  is  quiel 
but  vigorously  engaged  in  social  actio 
Robert  C.  Tab 
Chairman,  Governor's  Committee 
Children  and  Youth  (Pa.)  :  Merab 
Advisory    Committee    on  You) 
W  orkers  of  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  I 
bor;   Member.  Board  of  Trustt 
of  Nat'l.  Child  Labor  Committ 
Haxrisburg,  I 

1  related  to  Hester,  the  social  work 
[in  Mrs.  Sanders'  article],  even  step 
the  way.  My  thinking  was  so  clarifi 
I  came  up  with  the  following  analyi 
There  are  at  least  two  professio 
under  the  guise  of  social  Work:  (I)  01 
geared  to  mass  problems,  social  secuni 
relief-giving,   and   administration:  ai 

I  (2)  casework  therapy  which  trea 
individual  and  family  problems  W 
an   understanding  of  intrapsychic  h 

|  tors.  .  .  .  Caseworkers  do  not  neo 
sarily  have  leadership  qualities  nor  < 
thev  see  themselves  as  do-gooders  *'l 


O  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN 


is  to  distinguish  between  Production  and  Productivity. 

Higher  production  could  mean  nothing  more  than  additional 
employees  turning  out  the  SAME  AMOUNT  of  goods  per  employee. 

Higher  productivity  means  MORE  goods  turned  out  per  employee. 

Higher  productivity  started  when  some  human  being  took 
a  piece  of  stone  broader  than  his  hand  and  scooped  more 
dirt  with  this  tool  than  he  could  with  bare  fingers. 

Productivity  is  raised  today  when  management  invents,  buys, 
and  engineers  into  manufacturing  processes  new  tools  to  increase 
its  employees'  output.  Increased  productivity  raises 
the  standard  of  living  by  raising  earning  power. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

GENERAL  OFFICES    •    CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 

■l 
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SPECIAL 
INVITATION 
TO  ENGINEERS 
SEEKING 

•  Exciting  projects 

•  Rapid  advancement 

•  Substantial  salary 

•  Vacationland  living 

Get  all  four  at  Honeywell  Aero  in 
Minneapolis.  Advanced  projects 
bring  challenging  work,  substantial 
salaries.  Small  group  system  and  wide 
diversity  of  products  bring  quick  rec- 
ognition, rapid  advancement. 

You'll  work  in  Minneapolis,  city 
of  lakes  and  parks,  where  there  are 
outstanding  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  for  your  whole 
family. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Your 
Curve  of  Opportunity."  Write 
Bruce  D.  Wood,  Honeywell  Aero, 
Dept. TA23-C, Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

WW    MINNEAPOLIS     -m  f 

Honeywell 

Aeronautical  Division 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 

Fantastic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every   Year  -  and"  Have  Fun  Doing  It  I 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you, 
may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regularly.  If 
she  is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  because  she 
learned  her  trade.  And  you  can  learn  the  funda- 
mentals you  must  know  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instruc- 
tors are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your 
salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10%  commis- 
sion basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent  who  placed, 
among  other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 
Send  for  free  information  today.  No  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


L. 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  225,  2  Eo»t  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free  bookli 
••Writing  for  a  Well-paying  Career.'" 

Name  , 

Street  

Ciiy  

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


will  solve  world  problems.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  individual  man  and  how 
he  can  adjust  better  to  life  and  in  turn 
affect  his  family  and  the  community 
constructively.  .  .  .  They  have  developed 
such  good  techniques  ol  interviewing 
that  they  are  frequently  sought  to  teach 
young  doctors  in  schools  of  psychiatry. 

There  should  be  licensing  for  all  ther- 
apists including  lay  analysts,  marriage 
counselors,  and  caseworkers  who  treat 
personality  disorders.  They  should  admit 
they  are  psychotherapists,  get  together 
under  one  name,  and  set  standards. 
Schools  of  social  work  should  include  a 
department  of  social  planning  and  ad- 
ministration, and  a  licensed  department 
of  psychotherapy. 

Louise  Magary.  Caseworker 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

With  a  few  more  pointed  articles  by 
such  thought  provokers  as  Mis.  Sanders, 
we  might  be  able  to  catch  our  tail! 

Only  one  slight  correction  to  this  de- 
lightful article— to  be  really  dynamic, 
the  recording  must  be  in  "process"— 
anyone  can  write  a  "verbatim"  report. 

Irvin  L.  Fori/. 
Public  Health  Service  Advisor 
Alameda  County  Health  Dept. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 
P.  S.  It  took  a  lot  of  "evaluating"  to 
come  up  with  the  above  title  for  my 
position! 

.Marion  Sanders  dropped  quite  a  little 
bomb  of  her  own.  ...  1  got  quite  a  few 
belly  laughs  out  of  it.  1  hope  it  will  do 
some  good.  I  believe  it  will. 

We  do  have  our  Hesters  pursuing  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  professional  status.  .  .  . 
I  question  whether  we  are  turning  out 
any  more  of  them  at  this  University. 

In  my  opinion  ...  Mrs.  Sanders  is 
wrong  ...  in  the  portrait  she  paints 
about  the  intake  interview  ...  as  being 
i\pical  of  casework  operations  as  taught 
and  practiced  today  except,  perhaps,  for 
those  few  practitioners  and  educators 
making  a  fetish  out  of  "agency  I  unction." 

She  is  certainly  right  when  site  s.i\s 
social  workers  really  mean  what  they  say 
about  the  importance  of  the  individual. 
.  .  .  We  consider  ourselves  first  as  pro- 
fessional people  with  professional 
responsibility.  Our  role  as  agency  rep- 
resentatives is  a  secondary  though 
important  consideration.  .  .  . 

The  only  persons  entitled  to  profes- 
sional status,  in  the  sense  ol  a  learned 
profession,  are  those  really  delivering  the 
goods:  seeing  that  the  "services  ol  which 
the  people  have  need"  are  the  best  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  consonant 
with  highest  standards  of  the  practice  oi 
.i  scientific  art. 

This  is  the  brand  we  think  we  are 
turning  out  here,  and  I  believe  the  same 
would  go  for  most,  if  not  all,  ol  the 


other  fifty-eight  accredited  gradual! 
schools  of  social  work  in  this  countr 
and  Canada. 

W.  I.  Newstetter,  Deai 
School  of  Social  Wor 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  P; 

Postscript 

To  the  Editors: 

In  my  article,  "The  Science  Without 
Name"  [March],  I  remarked  the  rapii 
development  of  devices  based  on  elet 
tronically  active  solids.  .  .  .  The  rapi 
pace  of  development  of  revolutionai 
new  electronic  devices  is  neatly  illu 
trated  by  the  announcement  of  two  nei 
ones  in  just  the  few  weeks  the  Marc 
issue  of  Harper's  was  in  press. 

One  is  the  cryotron,  an  electric; 
sw  itching  unit  for  electronic  calculator 
Developed  at  the  Massachusetts  Institul 
of  Technology,  it  looks  like  a  Z-shape 
piece  ol  wire  and  is  much  more  compac 
than  either  the  transistors  or  vacum 
tubes  used  for  similar  purposes;  100  cr 
otrons  will  fit  into  a  thimble.  .  .  . 

The  other  device  is  the  spin  oscillato 
developed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab< 
ratories  from  the  suggestion  of  a  Ha. 
vard  physicist,  Dr.  X.  Bloemberger.  A 
this  point.  I  don't  fully  understand  tli 
spin  oscillator  myself,  but  it  seems  t 
utilize  the  spin  ol  electrons  as  a  mean 
of  amplifying  an  electric  current.  BeJ 
Labs  says  it  snotild  be  able  to  amplil 
extremely  weak  radio  signals— hundred, 
of  times  weaker  than  usable  at  presena 
It  will  have  important  applications  il 
radio   astronomy,   long-distance-  telepl 
ony,  television  relaying,  and  radar.  . 

Leonard  Enge 
Larch mont.  \. 


Noticed  Change 

To  the  Editors: 

I  assigned  Professor  Brogan's  "Unl 
ticed  Changes  in  America"  [February] 
a   freshman  class   in  social  science 
comment  upon.  I  think  the  results  woft 
be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

The  class,  none  of  whom  was  alive  i 
1925  when  Professor  Brogan  first  visite 
this  country  .  .  .  agreed  generallv  wit 
his  four  most  significant  changes.  Ho^ 
ever  they  thought  there  were  other 
portant  changes  he  had  not  noticed 
eluding  (1)  the  development  of  ma 
education  at  the  high  school  and  colle 
level.  (2)  the  tremendous  boom  in 
underway  in  the  arts.  (3)  the  suburba 
ization  of  American  life  and  growth 
the  middle  class.  (4)  the  rising  tide 
mental  illness,  and  (5)  the  growth 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

One  student  questioned  whether  the 
existed  in  fact  a  greater  interest  in  pol 
tics  today  and  made  an  opinion  sun 
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JOHN  HILLDRING  (Major  General,  Retired,  U.  S.  Army);  President, 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation;  Member,  Advisory  Committee 
Bankers  Trust  Company;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (1946-47). 


l-oject  :  Growth 


USI's  Board  is  as  diversified  as  it  is  high  in  caliber.  Here  are  men 
with  first  rank  management  experience  in  transportation,  chemicals, 
finance,  precision  tool  manufacturing,  research  and  government 
planning.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  group  better  qualified  to 
chart  USI's  own  diversification!  So  far  the  company  has  branched 
out  into  making  aircraft  parts,  engine  lathes,  petroleum  pumping 
equipment,  giant  metal  forming  presses,  welded  steel  pipe  for 
water,  oil  and  gas  transmission,  dairy  equipment,  cookware,  elec- 
trical fittings,  steel  tanks,  and  electronic  components  and  systems  for 
jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  And  USI  is  just  starting  to  grow! 
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t  miss  them, 
1,11  the  children  I 

Love,  ' 


+   _  mv  letter  is 
■p   c    I  win  the  bet  n0W  0n, 

first  I  And  so  if  ^Rite  paper  is 
fl        c  personal-Type  n  f  r 

Eat0U     Will  bring  home  a  box 

for  me.  WiiJ-  u 

my  best  girl- 


■  ^01 


Eaton's  Personal-Type-Rite  paper 
erases  without  a  trace.  It  is  styled  to 
modern  ways,  in  sizes  and  tints  so- 
cially correct  for  the  typed  personal 
letters  of  men  and  women.  $1.59  the 
box,  and  in  Open  Stock.  Matching 
paper  and  envelopes  always  available. 
In  fine  stationery  departments. 
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ol  a  number  of  older  persons.  He  foun 
that  the  men  generally  felt  the  intere 
in  politics  today  was  about  the  same 
in  1925,  but  the  women  almost  witho 
exception  agreed  that  ii  was  more  pr 
nou need  today.  .  .  . 

William  X.  Leona 
Hofstra  Colle 
Hempstead.  X. 


Exporting  the  Dream 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  February  issue.  Dan  Lacy  prove! 
to  any  open  mind  that  foreign  aid  is  stil 
necessary  ["Foreign  Aid:  Is  ft  Still  Xecel 
sary?"].  .  .  .  But  have  we  not  failed  ij 
our  great  international  effort  to  heij 
the  "poor"— euphemistically  and  wisel 
called  the  "underprivileged"— just  bjl 
cause  we  have  adopted  a  checkbook  po 
icy  for  aid  .  .  .  ? 

I  suggest  that  our  people  invented  th 
additive  that  creates  wealth,  and  th. 
without  this  additive  our  dollar  benefa 
tions  are  less  than  sufficient.  ... 

I  have  just  gathered  material  for 
new  hook  which  deals  with  the  idea  th. 
|  to  spread  wealth  without  conveyin 
|  or  exporting  the  idea  is  less  than  e| 
cient.  I  suggest  that  the  idea  can  J 
seen  in  onr  land  at  least  a  century  fx 
fore  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 

P»\  1600,  after  the  Reformation,  th 
i  concept  of  the  Just  Society— i.e.  one  hol« 
ing  out  both  hope  and  defeat— was  a< 
cepted  in  the  religious  or  royal  hierai 
chies  of  many  lands.  We  enlarged  th 
Just  Society,  creating  the  crudest  cultui 
on  earth.  .  .  . 


EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION  :.,.*„;  PITTSF1ELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


In  a  short  letter  I  can  give  only  tin 
hint  of  the  basic  concept,  but  vour  rcac 
I  ers  might  wish  to  ponder  the  macabr 
index  of  defeat  and  frustration— suicide 
coronary,  and  ulcers,  to  take  three  exam 
pies— in  relation  to  the  standards  ol  li\ 
ing  in  other  countries.  A  significant  clu 
to  the  rise  of  freedom  in  Russia  can  bj 
>een  in  the  Soviet  concern  over  \oiin 
people,  frustrated  to  the  point  of  mi  it  ide 
which  means  that  they  at  long  last  ar 
blaming  themselves  instead  of  societ 
for  their  defeats.  .  .  .  India  experience 
suicide  only  alter  Gandhi  preached  how 
(.ii  earth  and  not  onh  in  Nirvana.  .  • 
\  little  more  scrutiny  of  the  ingredi 
cuts  of  what  we  glibly  call  "freedom  ant 
liberty"  might  take  the  place  of  man 
millions  of  dollars.  Until  we  export  th: 
basic  concept,  we  will  talk  tit  or  to  peo 
pie  of  other  lands  when  in  fact  we  aios 
talk  with  them.  We  are  exporting  monr 
and  things  and  not  the  "Americai 
Dream."  We  have  given  scant  attentioi 
to  the  ingredients  of  the  elream  and  tin 
proffer  of  these  components  in  a  forn 
that  fits  the  mores  of  people  of  othe: 
cultures.  Morris  L.  Ernsi 

Xew  York,  X.  ^ 


No  one  is  fussier  about 
tone  than  a  musician.  That' 
is  why  artists,  like  June 
Christy  and  Nelson  Riddle, 
take  such  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  Zenith  Extended 
Range  High  Fidelity-.  On  a 
Zenith  you  hear  the  original 
performance  exactly  as  re- 
corded .  .  .  all  the  delicate 
highs,  the  vibrant  lows,  and 
rich  middle  tones.  Here  is 
High  Fidelity  of  truest  qual- 
ity! And  only  Zenith  gives 
you  the  Studio  Sound  Con- 
trol Panel  so  you  can  adjust 
the  tone  to  nearly  any  make 
of  record  and  to  your  per- 
sonal listening  pleasure. 

SHOWN:  the  Sonata  High  Fidelity  Phonograph 
and  AM  Radio  Combination.  Blond,  mahogany  or 
cherry  finishes.  Typical  of  Zenith's  craftsmanship 
and  distinctive  styling. 


QUALITY  BY 


ritto 


TJ^ie  ^Royaity  of  JrTicjln  J^ici&lit.xj 


Zenith  Extended  Range 
High  Fidelity  Instruments 
priced  as  low  as  S99  95* 
Model  illustrated 
HF772H.  $259.95* 


quality  goes  in  before  the  Zenith  name  goes  on. 


Extra  quality  for  finer  performance 

•  Exclusive  Zenith  Studio  Sound 
Controls— "Presence"  control  (to 
project  the  soloist  out  in  front 
of  the  orchestra),  loudness  con- 
trol, bass  and  treble  controls  — 
for  complete  mastery  of  tone. 

•  4  Zenith  Quality  Speakers: 
two  12  in.  "woofers"  and  two 
extra  sensitive  Zenith  developed 
"tweeters"  cover  the  full  range 
of  human  hearing. 

•  Record  Compensator  — adjusts 
so  that  present-day  LP  records 
(whatever  the  brand)  play  with 
highest  fidelity. 

•  Zenith  famous  "Bass  without 
Blast"  circuitry  lets  you  enjoy 
even  the  very  lowest  tones  at 
normal  volume. 

•  4  Speeds  — including  162b  rpm 
talking  book  speed.  Automati- 
cally plays  intermix  of  ten  10" 
or  12"  records  of  same  speed. 

•  Automatic  Shut  Off-turns  off 
when  last  record  finishes. 
Backed  by  38  years  of  leader- 
ship in  radionics  exclusively. 
Also  makers  of  Television  and 
fine  Hearing  Aids. 

'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  slightly 
higher  in  the  far  West  and  South  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.  •  Chicago  39,  III. 

Featured :  two  of  Capitol  Record's  talesl 
..."The  Misty  Miss  Christy"  and  Riddle's 
"The  Tender  Touch  " 
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the  editors 

EASY  CHAIR 

Three  Cautionary  Tale? 


SINCE  this  magazine  is  dedicated  to  Uplift 
and  Spiritual  Values,  we  are  always  de- 
lighted when  we  find  a  story  which  will  help  our 
readers  to  live  cleaner,  better  lives,  and  to  avoid 
sheriffs  and  subpoena  servers. 

Here  are  three  such  tales.  They  are  told  by 
gentlemen  who  have  practically  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  dteir  notoriouslv  upright  characters: 
one  is  a  lawyer,  one  a  fisherman,  and  the  third 
a  catdeman.  Unlike  most  of  die  stories  you 
read  these  days,  each  of  these  has  a  guaranteed. 
18-carat  moral.  One  of  them,  moreover,  offers 
some  highly  practical,  never-before-published  in- 
formation on  every  woman's  basic  problem: 
How  to  catch  a  husband. 

/.   The  Case  of  the  Pretty  IT  id  ott- 
os told  by  Morris  L.  Ernst 

I  LOOKED  forward  to  my  appointment 
with  Louise,  although  I  couldn't  imagine  what 
she  wanted  to  see  me  about.  I  had  met  her  once 
before,  about  two  years  earlier,  when  she  had 
asked  me  to  straighten  out  her  husband's  estate. 
I  had  liked  her  immediately,  and  not  just  be- 
cause she  was  so  good-looking.  Even  in  the  first 
shock  of  widowhood  she  had  carried  herself  a\  ith 
courage  and  confidence.  Xo  self-pity.  Under  less 
tragic  circumstances,  she  would— I  guessed— have 
been  a  gay  and  charming  woman,  perhaps  a 
little  reckless.  I  had  wondered  then  what  she 
would  make  of  the  rest  of  her  life. 

When  she  came  into  my  office  this  time,  she 
was  radiant.  She  told  me  that  she  was  about  to 
get  married  again,  and  wanted  me  to  draft  a 
new  will  for  her.  It  was  a  simple  legal  chore. 


She  had  inherited  a  substantial  amount  of  prop- 
erty from  her  first  husband,  and  she  wanted  most 
of  it  to  go  to  her  children— both  of  them  now 
married  themselves.  Clifford,  the  man  she  was 
about  to  marry,  earned  a  comfortable  income. 
To  him  she  wanted  to  bequeath  a  couple  of 
paintings  he  particularly  liked— a  Duty  and  a 
Manet,  as  I  remember  it.  She  told  me  a  little 
about  him.  A  wonderful  man,  head  of  his  own 
architectural  firm,  interested  in  all  the  things 
which  interested  her.  She  was  sure  it  would  be 
a  happy  marriage,  and  she  felt  very  lucky  .  .  . 

Then  she  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds. 
There  is  just  one  thing,"  she  said.  "It  worries 
me  a  little,  and  I  would  be  grateful  for  your 
advice.    It  is  part  of  your  professional  duty, 
isn't  it.  to  listen  and  be  discreet?" 

I  assured  her  that  every  lawyer  was  a  walking 
safe  deposit  box.  and  urged  her  to  talk  as  freelv 
as  she  liked. 

"Well."  she  said.  "I  suppose  you  knew— vou 
must  have  guessed— that  I  always  hoped  to  get 
married  again.  Thirty  years  or  more  of  loneli- 
ness was  something  I  couldn't  bear  to  think 
about— and  1  knew  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  move 
in  with  my  children.  It  nearly  always  is. 

"But  it  isn't  easv  for  a  middle-aged  Avidow  to 
find  a  marrvino-tvpe  man,  even  if  she  is  pre- 
sentable and  has  a  little  money.  The  mathe- 
matics are  against  it.  Most  men  mv  age  are 
already  married,  of  course.  The  confirmed 
bachelors  are  hopeless.  They  are  ready  enough 
for  a  casual  romance,  but  at  the  first  hint  of 
matrimony  they're  off  like  scared  wolves.  So 
what  is  a  girl  like  me  to  do? 

"I  tried  the  usual  things.  I  went  to  church. 
I  joined  a  couple  ol  Worthy  Cause  organizations 
where  I  would— I  hoped—  meet  a  lot  of  people. 
I  even  took  a  winter  cruise  to  the  Caribbean. 
Xo  luck.  The  ship  was  filled  with  elderly  cou- 
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pies  and  a  lot  of  single  women  as  lonely  as  I 
was." 

Louise  had  not  yet  edged  even  close  to  the 
scene  of  her  crime,  whatever  it  was,  so  I  tried  to 
help  her  get  to  the  point. 

"Don't  tell  me."  I  said,  "that  yon  found 
Clifford  through  that  helpful  page  of  personal 
ads  in  the  Saturday  Review?" 

Worse  than  that."  she  replied.  "One  day  I 
read  in  the  Herald  Tribune  that  a  friend  of  mine 
had  died.  I  hadn't  seen  her  since  college,  and 
had  never  met  her  husband.  Certainly  I  didn't 
understand  at  the  time  what  prompted  me  to  sit 
down  and  write  him  a  letter  of  condolence.  Now 
I  know.  My  unconscious  was  working  overtime 
for  me. 

"About  a  week  later  I  got  a  note  from  him. 
thanking  me  and  asking  me  to  lunch.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  dull  fish,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 
But  he  did  give  me  an  idea. 

"I  started  writing  to  men  whose  wives'  names 
showed  up  in  the  obituary  columns.  At  first  I 
onlv  wrote  to  people  whose  families  I  knew 
something  about.  I  told  mvself  it  was  a  kindlv 
thing  to  do,  and  Heaven  knows  I  had  plenty  of 
time  on  my  hands.  But  pretty  soon  I  branched 
out.  I  wrote  to  every  such  man  who  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  a  suitable  age,  and  whose  address 
indicated  a  certain  station  in  lite.  Preferably  an 
address  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan,  between 
Fortv-seventh  and  Seventy-fifth  Streets. 

"I  never  lied  to  them.  I  didn't  say  that  I  had 
known  their  wives;  I  just  offered  my  condolences. 
If  they  jumped  to  conclusions,  was  that  my  fault? 

"Xearlv  everv  man  acknowl- 
edged mv  letter.  Eleven  of  them 
invited  me  to  lunch  or  tea.  Thev 
were  lonely,  poor  things,  and 
needed  somebody  to  talk  to.  The 
last  of  them  was  Clifford.  He 
answered  my  sixty-third  note." 

Louise  explained  that  they  had 
got  on  well  from  the  start.  Thev 
met  for  tea  at  the  Plaza.  A  few 
days  later  he  called  to  suggest  a 
theater.  After  that  came  concerts, 
a  Sundav  expedition  to  The 
Cloisters,  a  dinner  with  a  small 
group  of  friends  at  his  apartment. 
In  time  she  took  over,  by  tacit 
agreement,  the  role  of  hostess 
when  he  entertained.  There  had 
been  no  sudden  gush  of  emotion 
—after  all,  they  weren't  youngsters 
—but  their  relationship  had  de- 
veloped with  a  comfortable  cer- 
tainty. Now  thev  were  both  quite 
sure  they  would  be  happy  to- 
gether. 

I  interrupted  again.   Had  she 


ing  about  Louise 


told  him  about  the  letters?  "No,"  she  said,  "that 
is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  I  suppose  I 
did  trick  Clifford,  in  a  way.  A  perfectly  innocent 
way,  I  feel,  but  still  it  bothers  me.  If  a  mar- 
riage should  be  based  on  complete  frankness  and 
mutual  understanding,  perhaps  he  ought  to 
know  about  it?" 

That  notion,  I  told  her,  was  utter  nonsense. 
A  sound  marriage  is  not  based  on  complete 
frankness:  it  is  based  on  a  sensible  reticence. 
Moreover,  all  mating-rituals  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  trickery— that  is  why  makers  of  pei- 
fume  and  lipstick  and  girdles  have  flourished 
since  the  dawn  of  time.  My  considered  advice 
was  for  her  to  stop  fretting,  keep  her  mouth  shut, 
and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Apparently  she  did. 

I  haven't  seen  her  since,  but  I  did  meet  her 
husband  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  dropped  into 
my  office  to  discuss  a  minor  business  matter 
which  his  own  lawyer  could  have  handled 
equally  well.  It  occurred  to  me  that  something 
else  might  be  on  his  mind— and,  sure  enough, 
when  our  business  was  finished  he  started  talk- 
Marvelous  woman  .  .  .  ideal 
how  fortunate  that  they  had  come 
together  when  they  did  .  .  . 

"But  vou  have  known  her  longer  than  I  have," 
he  added,  "and  I  suppose  that  you  think  of  her 
with  professional  detachment.  So  I  thought  you 
might  give  me  some  guidance  on  one  small  point. 

"You  know  how  we  happened  to  meet?  Well, 
at  first  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Louise 
and  my  first  wife  had  been  old  friends.  On  our 
third  evening  together,  however, 
she  dropped  an  inadvertent  re- 
mark which  made  me  realize  this 
was  not  the  case. 

"I  didn't  mind.  In  fact,  I  was 
rather  amused.  I  have  never  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Louise, 
though— and  recently  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  it  is  right  for 
me  to  keep  it  from  her.  Tell  me. 
now.  don't  vou  think  I  ou^ht  to 
be  completely  frank  with  her?" 

//.  Here's  to  Crime 

as  told  by  Ed  Zem 


I 


MET  a  neighbor  on  the  train 
the  other  morning,   and  ob- 
served  that  he  seemed  upset. 

"I  most  certainly  am,"  he  said. 
"You're  a  fisherman,  aren't  you?" 

I  admitted  I  was,  and  he  said 
he  had  just  read  a  statement  by 
an  important  politician  that  juve- 
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3438.    A  CONTEST  OF  LADIES. 

By  William  Sansom.  Fifteen  new  short  stories  byB- 
vigorous,  spirited  talent.  "Somewhere  in  Willi. 
Sansom  exists  the  best,  the  most  unpredictable  wn 
of  short  fiction  that  England  has  produced  since 
death  of  D.  H.  Lawrence."  N.  Y.  Times. 
Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  J 

3310.    TREASURES  OF  THE  GREAT 

NATIONAL  GALLERIES. 
By  Dr.  Hans  Tietze.  Monumental  tour  of  the  gre 
est  works  in  the  Louvre — the  L'rtizi — the  Prado — 
great  galleries  of  Vienna.  London,  Berlin,  Washi 
ton.  300  superb  plates,  24  in  glorious  full  col 
10'/2"  x  7 'A".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  3. 
1856.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS. 
By  W.  Heisenberg.  Director  of  the  Max  Planck  In: 
tute  of  Physics,  Gottingen.  An  excellent  introducti 
to  the  subject  by  the  Nobel  prize  winner.  With 
half-tones  and  34  line  illustrations. 
Pub,  at  $*.~5.  Only  1. 


P-206.     HIROSHIGE  PRINTS  ON  SILK.  ; 

A  superb  pair  of  boating  scenes,  each  reproduce* 
by  silk  screen  directly  on  silk. 
MOONLIGHT  AT  TSUKUDAJIMA. 
A  moored  junk  silhouetted  against  a  dark  littlt 
island,  early  evening  moonlight  and  the  paU 
blue  of  the  sea.  Yellow,  sienna,  blue  and  umber 
JUNK  IN  THE  WIND. 

An  umber  and  gray  junk  on  a  pale  blue  se 
against  an  inlet  village,  other  sailing  iunks  an 
sails  on  the  horizon.  Umber,  gray,  Slack  am 
rose.  Both  prints  are  in  the  popular  panel  shape 
each  measuring  28%"  high  x  6%"  wide. 
Pub.  price  for  pair  $ly.OO.  Only  4.9t 


3432.     DIPLOMACY  AND  INDIAN  GIFTS. 

By  Wilbur  R.  Jacobs.  It  was  a  game  for  empire.  % 
the  stakes  were  high.  Both  the  English  and  I 
French  in  the  New  World  depended  on  the  friej 
ship  of  the  Indian,  and  rivaled  each  other  in  seculj 
it  through  the  old  Indian  custom  of  giving  sift 
gifts  that  often  included  liquor,  war-paint  and  ril 
A  fascinating,  little-known  page  from  Ameril 
history.  IIlus.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  J 

3246.     From  Bach  to  Prokofieff:  MASTE 

OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 
By  Louis  Biancolli  and  Herbert  F.  Peyser.  introA 
tion  by  Dimitri  Mitropolous.  An  illuminating  sura 
in  an  easy  and  ingratiating  style,  of  the  most  l 
portant  composers  in  the  current  repertory  of  ordi 
tral  music,  including  Schubert,  Brahms.  Hand 
Mendeissohn.  Tschaikowsky,  Haydn,  Schumn 
Strauss,  Mozart,  Berlioz,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  | 
others.  496  pages.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1 

3123.     45  CONTEMPORARY  MEXICAN 

ARTISTS:  A  20th  Century 

Renaissance. 
By   Virginia   Stewart.   The   lives  and  work  of 
contemporary  Mexican  artists  tell  the  exciting  s8 
of  one  of  the  most  amazing  art  movements  in  reflf 
times.  Out  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural  stn 
gles  of  a  vigorous  and  creative  people,  has  emeig 
a  vital  and  significant  art.  "An  engaging  and  pM 
ing  book." — N.Y.  Herald  Tribune.  153  plates,  k 
color  endpapers,  9Vs"  x  HVi". 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  1 


3025.    THE  RUG. 

By  Albert  Achdjian,  105  full-page  plates,  inclui 
ing  23  tipped-on  in  full  color,  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Oriental  rugs  in  existence.  Each  detail  cif 
be  examined  for  all  the  traditional  magnificence^ 
gay  colors  and  variety  of  decorations  of  the  on£ 
inals.  Accompanying  each  plate,  in  this  Ian 
and  superb  limited  edition,  is  a  complete  ant 
authoritative  description  of  the  rug.  where  it  i 
to  be  found  and  the  details  of  its  weaving  tech 
nique.  91  ;"  x  13" — Printed  in  Paris — Compled 
text  in  English  and  French. 
Pub.  at  $25.00.  Only  9.81 


P-210.     HIROSHIGE   LANDSCAPE  ON  St L 
TREE  BRIDGE. 

A  masterpiece  of  the  Japanese  color-print — one_ 
Hiroshige's  greatest  landscapes  in  which  den. 
and  color  are  blended  into  a  unique  and  exquB 
composition.  Masterfully  reproduced  by  silk-sat 
on  pure  silk,  the  scene  depicts  a  peasant  carryj 
faggots  across  a  fallen  tree-trunk  bridging  a  ntt 
abyss.  In  the  background  is  a  great  blue  pe 
wreathed  in  fleecy  clouds.  Delicate  blues,  yellff 
ochre,  rose.  gray,  and  black  merge  with  great  » 
istrv  into  the  lyrical  design.  30"  high  x  20" 
Pub.  at  $18.00.  Only  4.' 

P-157.  VAN  GOGH  PORTFOLIO. 
A  portfolio  of  8  Van  Gogh  full-color  masterpieces- 
Porlrait  of  a  Young  Boy.  Wheat  Fields.  Lwdst* 
With  Windmill.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Cachet.  The  M 
House.  Bedroom  at  Aries.  Irises  and  Plott  ers  in  C* 
per  Boul — reproduced  directly  from  the  origin* 
hangine  in  the  leading  museums  of  the  world.  H 
x  20".  Pub.  at  $8.00.  Only  2.1 

3436.  Envoy  of  Grace:  SAINT  PAUL. 
Bv  Robert  Sencourt.  A  fresh  and  illuminating  b« 
about  one  of  history"s  mightiest  religious  leaders- 
the  great  Apostle  w  ho  is  more  often  revered  tni 
understood.  The  author,  an  expert  on  the  I" 
Christian  period,  gives  dramatic  new  dimension 
the  life  of  this  immortal  mystic  w  ho — after  a  sjjg 
intense,  spiritual  experience — evangelized  the  »no 
known  world.  Many  illustrations. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.« 


LOVE  AND  VIOLENCE. 

1  by  P.  Bruno  de  Jesus-Mane.  O  D  C.  A  famous 
■tic .  literary  critic,  psychologist,  theologian  and 
r  all  explore,  in  their  own  fields,  the  thesis  that 
vithout  "violence"  is  mere  powerless  amiabil- 
nd  that,  in  the  depths  of  being,  love  and  vio- 
come  to  a  mysterious  union. 
at  $4.00.   Only  I-*? 


52.  FISHING  THE  ATLANTIC 

iS.  K'P  Farnngton.  Jr.  Here  is  the  complete 
k  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ashing — the  angler's 

e.  How  to  bait  and  battle  nearly  all  species 
fish,  from  flounders  all  the  way  up  to  giant 
L  is  thnllingly  described,  straight  from  the 
tor's  over  20  years"  experience.  Drawings  by 

famous  fish  a<id  game  artist.  Lynn  Bogue 
nt,  plui  72  pagei  oj  action  photos. 
'■.  at  5'. 50.  Only  2.98 

53.  FISHING  THE  PACIFIC. 

iS.  Kip  Farnngton,  Jr.  The  great,  complete, 
lontative  guide  to  fabulous  fishing  grounds 
he  Pacific  from  California  and  Peru  to  Japan 

New  Zealand.  One  of  the  most  successful 
:rmen  of  all  time  tells  everything  you  want 

now  about  Pacific  game,  both  big  and  little, 
ere  to  catch  them,  how  to  catch  them,  and 

t  to  take  along.   140  superb  action  photos, 
lagnificent  gift  for  any  sportsman. 
at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 


ITALY. 

ul  Fnedlander  and  Joseph  Brooks.  An  author- 
guide  to  Italy.  Includes  things  to  see.  itin- 
transportation.  hotels,  restaurants,  tipping, 
llus.  with  street  maps,  road  maps,  and  28 
photographs.  Handy  pocket  size. 
«  |2.95.  Only  1 .00 

TRUMAN  MEMOIRS, 
rry  S.  Truman.  The  history  making  memoirs 
nan  who  forged  some  of  our  era's  most  no- 
lis  decisions,  the  most  Important  presidential 
phy  ever  written.  These  volumes  are  a  re- 
ble  record  of  the  former  President's  tumultu- 
ears  as  the  nation's  Chief  Executive.  Two- 
set;  almost  1,200  pages! 
W  $10.00.  Special  4.95 

I.    FRENCH  POSTERS:  Picasso,  Chagall, 
Leger,  Miro,  Matisse. 

hfolio  of  8  brilliantly  colored  posters  that 
pd  a  sophisticated  sparkle  to  your  library,  den, 
|or  living  room.  Reproduced  directly  from  the 
I  lithographs,  their  large  size  (16"  x  20") 
them  ideal  for  hanging  singly  or  in  a  group. 
/  $8.00.  Only  2.98 

INTRODUCING  AFRICA, 
rveth  Wells.  Hailed  as  the  best  popular  refer- 
ork  on  Africa  to  appear  in  this  country,  it  is 
Jensation  into  one  volume  of  everything  the 
person  should  know  about  this  incredible 
covering  the  geography,  varied  climates, 
nd  fauna,  and  geology  of  Africa  as  well  as  its 
different  peoples  and  essentials  of  its  history. 
t$5.  00.  Only  1.00 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST. 
John  Hunt.  The  celebrated  account  of  Man's 
st  of  the  highest  mountain  on  Earth.  Many 
raphs  and  drawings. 

/  $6.00.  Only  100 

DORE:  THE  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATED. 

ill-page  wood  engravings  by  one  of  the  most 
le  and  gifted  of  French  artists,  illustrating 
icenes  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Dore's  most 
d — and  inspiring — work  on  the  greatest  subject 

world.  Self-binding,  9"  x  12". 
it  $4.00.  Only  100 

GEORGE  PRICE'S  CHARACTERS, 
pie  of  hundred  cartoons  which  will  make  you 

your  food  better  and  eve  the  world  with  a 
nore  pleasure.  8V2"  x  11". 
t  $2.95.  Onh  1.00 

F.D.R.-HIS   PERSONAL  LETTERS, 

1926-1945. 

iott  Roosevelt.  These  personal  letters,  memos 
jcuments.  written  by  F.D.R.  during  his  years 
Pernor  and  President,  constitute  a  unique  con- 
on  to  the  history  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  48  pages 
tographs. 

I  $10.00.  The  2  vol.  boxed  set,  only  2.98 

Spectacular  Beauty:  THE  WILD 
FLOWER  BOOK. 

Clarence  J.  Hylander.  Illustrated  by  Edith 
Ston.  Wild  fields  of  golden  daisies,  wooded 
es  covered  with  pink  laurel,  flaming  bushes 
1  azaleas,  patches  of  white  violets  and  purple 
as  beneath  the  trees,  giant  red  lilies  by  a  wav- 
ream — a  panorama  of  wild  flowers  brought 
by  over  2)0  water-color  plates  and  descriptive 
presented  in  this  big  HOV2"  x  8'/4")  book, 
for  the  nature  lover. 
/  i/5.00.  Only  8.95 

CORYDON. 

dre  Gide.  The  famous  dialogues  on  homo- 
ty  published  for  the  first  time  in  English. 
Ion  remains,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
works." — Andre  Gide. 

t  $).50,  Onh  1.98 

THREE  SHORT  NOVELS  OF  COLETTE. 

s  description  of  the  actual  physical  mani- 
ns  of  a  love  affair  makes  Lady  Chatterley 
dimensional" — N.Y.   Times.  Three  corn- 
els: Gigi.  Chance  Acquaintances,   lulie  de 
lhan.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  Only  SI. 98 


3439.     VIGILANTE  JUSTICE. 

By  Alan  Valentine.  "Give  them  a  good  honest  trial, 
and  then  hang  them!"  Such  was  the  cry  of  mining 
town  tribunals  in  San  Francisco's  turbulent  early- 
years.  Out  of  this  chaos  ot  crime,  the  Vigilantes 
arose  to  impose  their  own  form  of  law  and  order 
upon  a  demoralized  city.  One  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  colorful  stories  in  American  history.  Illus.  end- 
papers. Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.00 

P-200.     A  PORTFOLIO  OF  CATS. 

Throughout  history,  the  artists  of  the  East  have  ex- 
celled in  depicting  the  indefinable  and  enigmatic 
beauty  of  the  cat.  Now,  contemporary  artists  Le  Ba 
Dang,  Deshima  and  Yeisha  have  carried  this  tradi- 
tion forward  in  six  exquisite  pen  and  wash  sketches 
in  blue,  ereen  and  black,  capturing  every  nuance  of 
careless  grace,  every  expressive  look  and  movement 
ot  their  tehne  subjects.  Each  plate  measures  14"  x 
17"  and  will  be  a  delightful  addition  to  any  room 
in  the  house.  Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  2.98 

3423.     PRIMITIVE  MASKS. 

By  I.  L.  Schneider.  An  intriguing  monograph  by  a 
French  scholar  who  analyzes  the  esthetic  and  eth- 
nological importance  of  ceremonial  masks  of  Africa, 
North  and  South  America  and  Japan.  52  full-page 
plates.  Soft-bound.  Printed  in  Pans.  Text  in  French. 

Special  1.00 

3150.     EXPLORING  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 

By  Geoffrey  Gorer.  A  study  of  the  morals  and  be- 
havior of  the  English  people  paralleled  in  the  United 
States  only  by  the  Kmsey  Reports. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

3247.     Daniel  Blum's  OPERA  WORLD. 

A  glamorous  word-and-picture  record  of  recent  ex- 
citing seasons  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  N.Y.  City 
Center,  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  250  magnif- 
icent photographs  of  new  productions  and  leading 
singers.  Authoritative  articles  on  opera  in  Europe 
and  the  leading  music  festivals.  A  "must"  for  the 
opera-lover.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.00 

3352.     GLORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  — 
THE  ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY. 

By  E^  A.  Parsons.  The  fascinating  story  of  Greco- 
Roman  civilization  through  700  years  of  splendor, 
intamy.  war  and  destruction — as  reflected  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  most  amazing  library  in  history.  Here 
is  a  wealth  of  detailed  and  curious  information  on 
the  triumph  and  pageantry  of  Rome,  the  fall  of 
paganism,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  etc..  including 
the  lives  of  Homer.  Plato,  Caesar,  Cleopatra,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  scores  of  others.  Illus. 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 


3395.     GREAT  STARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
STAGE. 

By  Danial  Blum.  Fabulous  pictorial  record  of  the 
150  greatest  theatre  personalities,  from  Maude 
Adams  and  David  Warfield  to  Julie  Harris  and 
Yul  Brvnner.  Lavish  full  page  photographs.  9" 
x  12",  288  pp.  Orig.  $'.50.  Now  only  1.98 


3052.    THE  INQUISITION  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  Henry  Charles  Lea.  Tells  in  detail  how  the  in- 
quisition operated  and  includes  chapters  on  the  in- 
quisitorial process,  the  trial,  the  sentence  and  punish- 
ment. 272  pages.  Only  1.98 

P-216.     JUAN  GRIS:  THE  CHESSBOARD. 

This  masterpiece  of  the  Cubist  school  is  now  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Gris'  bnllfant  ability  for  architectonic  arrangement 
of  colors  and  forms  is  suggested  in  every  low-keyed 
color  and  every  exhilarating  design  segment.  The 
table,  chessboard  and  other  pictorial  elements  are 
smoothly  brushed  in  brown,  black,  tan,  greens, 
gray  and  ash-white.  Each  nuance  of  brush-stroke, 
every  tonality  of  color,  is  brilliantly  reproduced  by 
silk  screen.  191/*"  high  x  26'/»"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  2.98 

3435.     SHAKESPEARE    AND  CATHOLICISM. 

By  H.  Mutschman  and  K.  Wentersdorf.  Taking  into 
account  criticism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
authors  have  set  out  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  Shakespeare's  having  been  a  Protestant,  and  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence  that  he  was 
a  Catholic.  They  have  examined  all  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  poet,  his  parents,  friends,  associates,  etc..  and 
looked  at  them  against  the  religio-political  background 
of  the  times.  The  product  of  this  fresh  examination 
is  new  light  on  several  old  puzzles.  466  pp. 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

3248.     THEY  CAME  WITH  THE  CONQUEROR. 

By  L.  G.  Pine.  The  fabulous,  witty,  and  often  ironic 
story  of  the  few  thousand  Norman  barbarians  who 
invaded  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
of  the  countless  pedigree-conscious  families  in  Britain 
and  America  who  claim  descent  from  them.  Splendid 
familv  trees  mingle  with  some  spurious  ones  and  a 
few  downright  embarrassing  ones.  The  author  has 
edited  Burke's  Peerage  for  nuny  years,  and  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  doing  (and  to  whom).  Marvelous 
illustrations.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

3437.     The  Men  and  the  Millions: 
THE  FORD  FOUNDATION. 

An  unauthorized  biography  by  Dwight  McDonald. 
Is  the  newest  and  largest  of  the  great  foundations 
really  "a  large  body  of  money  completely  surrounded 
by  people  who  want  some"?  This  witty,  informative 
book  focuses  on  the  most  incredible  philanthropic 
organization  in  history.  Pub.  at  $}.50.       Only  1.00 


3393.    A  PICTORIAL  TREASURY  OF  OPERA 
IN  AMERICA. 

Bv  Daniel  Blum.  This  boon  to  opera-lovers  contains 
scenes,  stars  and  complete  synopses  of  famous  Amer- 
ican operas — the  first  elaborate  pictorial  presentation 
of  this  nature  ever  compiled.  It  includes  all  the 
standard  as  well  as  rarely  produced  works,  and  such 
luminaries  of  past  and  present  as  Caruso,  Melba, 
Chaliapin.  Grace  Moore,  Pons,  Flagstad,  Traubel 
and  hundreds  of  others!  9"  x  12",  304  pp.  Over  1500 
glorious  illus.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.98 

3094.     PHOTOGRAPHY  ANNUAL-1956. 

A  treasury  of  the  year's  greatest  photographs,  by  the 
world's  top  photographers.  Combines  the  1956  Pho- 
tography Annual  with  the  1956  Color  Photography 
Annual.  Plus  a  special  section  on  how  to  improve 
your  photography.  Many  photos  in  full  color. 

Both  vols.,  only  1 .00 

3415.    THE  LINCOLN  TREASURY. 

Compiled  by  Caroline  Thomas  Hansberger.  What 
did  Lincoln  say  about  ambition,  education,  marriage, 
politics,  lawyers.  Democrats,  women?  This  is  the 
cream  of  his  wit  and  wisdom,  arranged  for  delight- 
ful reading  or  reference.  The  many  selections  reveal 
his  humor,  sagacity,  and  humility,  and  are  a  key  to 
his  greatness.  10V*"  x  7V2".  illustrated.  372  pages. 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 


P-219.    CHINESE  WALL  PAINTINGS  ON 
LINEN:  SINGING  CRANES. 

No  verbal  description  could  adequately  describe 
the  breath-taking  beauty  of  this  pair  of  bird  por- 
traits— treasured  possessions  of  the  Shokokuji 
Temple  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  Sometime  in  the  14th 
century,  the  Ming  artist  Wen  Cheng  painted  each 
detail  of  feather  and  form  in  glowing  scarlet, 
ash-white,  yellow  and  black  and  inscribed  grace- 
ful ideographic  characters  in  black  to  balance 
the  composition  with  exquisite  symmetry'-  Recent- 
ly a  master-craftsman  silk-screened  these  master- 
pieces onto  a  natural-colored  linen  so  perfectly 
that  they  could  be  mistaken  for  the  originals. 
Each  panel-shaped  print  measures  39"  high  x 
14'/n"  wide. 

Pub.  at  $30.00.  For  pair  only  5.95 


P-205.     MODIGLI ANI:  PEASANT  GIRL. 

A  serene  and  perceptive  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  done 
in  the  smooth  and  decorative  oval  style  characteristic 
of  the  best  work  of  this  exciting  artist.  The  silk- 
screen  process  has  reproduced  the  qualities  of  blue, 
blue-black,  sienna,  ash-white,  rose  and  subtle  flesh 
tones  w  ith  exactitude.  21%"  high,  14"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  2.98 

P-211.     Japanese  Temple  Painting: 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  A  NOBLEMAN. 

Fresh,  sun-swept  tones  of  pink,  terra-cotta,  gray, 
brown,  red  and  blue  bathe  a  bustling  scene  of  the 
cortege  of  a  noble,  his  archers,  musicians  and  as- 
sorted attendants  in  a  gay  and  effective  chiaroscuro. 
The  trees  and  mountains  in  the  background  are  early 
Japanese  (6th  century)  in  manner.  The  spirited 
horses  are  pure  Chinese  in  style.  This  highly  decora- 
tive work  of  art  was  reproduced  in  silk  screen  and 
measures  13V,"  high  x  40V4"  wide.  Its  panel  shape 
will  suit  any  wall.  Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  4.95 

3434.     DANTE  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

By  Etienne  Gilson.  The  noted  philosopher  and 
medievalist  interprets  Dante  anew.  In  a  profound  yet 
lucid  book,  he  brings  to  life  for  us  the  inspired  poet 
of  the  Infemo  and  Divine  Comedy,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous times  which  shaped  his  genius. 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 

1451.  PREHISTORIC  ANIMALS. 
By  Dr.  Joseph  Augusta  and  Zdenek  Burian.  The  great 
and  fearsome  beasts  of  prey  that  roamed  the  earth  in 
the  far  distant  past,  captured  in  every  awesome  pose 
in  55  full-color  paintings  by  Zdenek  Burian.  In  the 
extensive  text  bv  Professor  Augusta,  the  world  of 
these  huge  beasts  comes  alive  for  us.  This  beautiful 
and  absorbing  imported  book  served  as  the  basis 
for  a  film  that  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Venice 
Film  Festival.  lOVa"  x  133/8"- 

Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  7.95 

3254.     VERDI:  The  Man  and  His  Music. 

Carlo  Gatti.  one  of  Italy's  leading  music  critics,  has 
poured  a  life-time  of  research  into  this  full  portrait 
of  Verdi's  activities  as  a  composer,  his  intimate  life, 
and  the  stirring  era  in  which  he  lived.  Acclaimed 
throughout  the  music  world  as  the  biography  of 
Verdi,  it  tells  of  the  personal  tragedies  and  universal 
success  of  the  creator  of  Aida,  Trovatore.  and  La 
Tr.it  iata.  Pub.  at  $5.75.  Only  1.00 

3100.     COMMERCIAL  ART— A  GUIDE  TO 

DRAWING,  ILLUSTRATION, 

CARTOONING  &  PAINTING. 

Norman  Rockwell.  Milton  Caniff.  Boris  Artzybasheff , 
W  illiam  Steig.  Grant  Wood  and  133  other  outstand- 
ing artists  give  you  step-bv-step  lessons  and  examples 
of  drawing  technique.  Hundreds  of  illustrations. 
Compiled  by  Gene  Byrnes.  12  color-plates  8","  x  11". 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

1962.     THE  FACE  OF  LONDON. 

By  Harold  C.  Clun.  A  magnum  opu<  of  the  main 
streets  and  byways  of  London  lore;  the  most  com- 
prehensive one-volume  guide  to  the  city  for  the  arm- 
chair or  actual  traveler.  "Everyone  interested  in 
London  should  hurry  up  and  buy  it."  J.  B.  Priestley. 
643  pages.  16"  x  10".  335.000  words  of  text.  209 
illustrations.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

nile  delinquency  was  virtually  un 
known  among  children  whose  hobb> 
was  fishing.  The  politician  hac 
been  speaking  at  the  dedicatioi 
of  a  new  trout  hatchery,  and  hac 
urged  that  all  children  be  brough 
up  as  anglers. 

"It's  outrageous,"  my  neighbo 
said. 

"What's  outrageous?"  I  asked. 

"Encouraging  kids  to  fish,"  h< 
said.  "Jeopardizing  a  major  indus 
try."  His  face  was  purple  with  in 
dignation. 

"What  major  industry?"  I  said. 

"Why,  crime,  of  course!  It's  jus' 
about  as  major  as  an  industry  cai 

"How  do  you  figure  that?"  I  asked 
"How  can  you  figure  it  any  othe 
way?"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  hov 
many  policemen  there  are  in  thi 
country?  Do  you  know  how  manl 
parole  officers— magistrates— prisoi 
guards— stool  pigeons— bailbondsmen 
—hotel  dicks— skip  tracers— wire  tapj 
pers— social  workers— lawyers  woulc 
be  out  of  work  if  there  weren't  an} 
criminals?  You'd  be  dumping  al 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peoi 
pie  on  the  labor  market  .  .  .  and 
most  of  them  aren't  competent  tc 
hold  a  regular  job. 

"Furthermore,  think  of  all  th( 
people  who  now  make  a  pretty  fail 
living  being  burglars,  yeggs,  dope 
peddlers,  bank  robbers,  con  men 
forgers,  embezzlers,  pickpockets,  hi 
jackets,  and  fences.  If  they  all  went 
straight  tomorrow  and  tried  to  gel 
honest  jobs,  they  would  knock  the 
nation's  employment  picture  for  < 
loop— and  end  up  on  relief  in  n( 
time." 

"Gosh,"  I  said,  "I  hadn't  though 
of  that." 

"That's  not  half  of  it,"  my  frien( 
said.  "What  about  the  people  wh( 
build  penitentiaries,  manufacture 
handcuffs,  night  sticks,  electrii 
c  hairs,  paddy  wagons,  gallows  hinges 
fingerprint  powder,  sheriff's  badges 
and  bloodhound  leashes?  Ever) 
last  one  of  them  would  be  uneni 
ployed.  So  would  an  army  of  Holly 
wood  script-writers,  television  actors 
and  police  reporters.  Believe  me. 
buster,  if  crime  ever  goes  into  a 
decline,  you  can  stand  by  for  an- 
other depression!" 

"I  sure  will,"  I  said,  and  when  I 
saw  a  youngster  fishing  in  Kensico 
Reservoir  the  following  Saturday  J 
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MATHEMATICS 

on  joining 


[  oose  your  First  Selection  from 
tsse  8,  Distinguished  Volumes 

■4DINGS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE. 

pled  by  Feigl  and  Brodbeck. 

Elstein,  Reichenbach,  Poincare,  Russell,  29  others, 

D  The  Nature  of  Scientific  Method;  Space,  Time 

|!l  Relativity;  Causality,  Probability. 

U  price  $6.00,  Member's  price  $4.95 

IjE  LAWS  OF  NATURE.  By  R.  E.  Peierls. 

*;markable  insight  into  the  logic  and  unity 

U  'hysics,  (and)  how  the  separate  ideas  fit  together 

hnake  a  wonderfully  coherent  structure  .  . 

i  jlendid  book."  Scientific  American. 

U  price  $4.50,  Member's  price  $3.95 

IE  DARWIN  READER.  Edited  by 

Ifrston  Bates  and  Pliilip  S.  Humphrey. 

lit  published— the  first  one-volume  edition  of 

Irwin's  greatest  biological  writings,  presenting 

A  ctions  from  Origin  of  Species,  Voyage  of  the 

tagle,  Descent  of  Man,  others. 

tut  price  $6.75,  Member's  price  $4.95 

IkTHEM  ATICS  AND  PLAUSIBLE  REASONING. 

lo  Volumes.*  By  George  Poly  a. 

h  thematical  analysis  of  the  techniques  of  scientific 

p  blem-solving— induction,  conjecture,  generalization, 

s  cialization,  analogy,  verification. 

It  price  $9.00,  Member's  price  $6.50 

I  volumes  count  as  one  Selection) 

I ONTIERS  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Fred  Hoyle. 
"ew  ideas  about  the  structure  of  the  earth  . . . 
f  mation  of  the  planets  (and)  an  account  of  the 
c-ections  in  which  thought  is  leading  on  the  frontiers 
gastronomy."  The  London  Times. 
I  t  price  $5.00,  Member's  price  $3.95 

SIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
I  e  Volumes.*  By  Scientific  American's  Editors. 
Snificant  new  findings  from  5  key  fields  of  inquiry: 
>)mic  Power;  Automatic  Control;  Physics  and 
(emistry  of  Life;  The  New  Astronomy; 
J  imal  Biology.  Paperbound. 
J  t  price  $5.00,  Member's  price  $4.50 
volumes  count  as  one  Selection) 

I  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE.  By  George  Sarton. 
I  creates  the  science  of  antiquity,  from  the 
hinnings  of  writing  to  the  flowering  of  Greece. 
*  stonishing  range  .  .  .  scope  and  warmth." 
•■'  entific  American. 

I  t  price  $10.00,  Member's  price  $6.95 

'IE  TREE  OF  CULTURE.  By  Ralph  Linton. 

'  his  anthropological  Outline  of  History" 

(he  N.  Y.  Times),  incorporating  40  years  of  research, 

ices  the  cultural  evolution  of  mankind  from 

I  ^historic  origins. 

I  t  price  $7.50,  Member's  price  $5.75 


Published  at  $20.00 

Yours  as  a  gift  with  membership 

Four  volumes,  boxed  and  stamped  in  gold; 
2535  pages,  500  illustrations,  113  authors 

|  Over  2500  years  of  scientific  progress  reflected  in  133 
complete  selections  from  the  great  mathematical  writings 
of  history,  from  the  Rhind  Papyrus  to  relativity,  from 
Archimedes  to  automation.  With  89  interpretative  essays 
by  James  R.  Newman,  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors 
of  Scientific  American,  who  provides  the  relevant  cultural 
and  biographical  background  for  each  of  the  selections 
and  links  them  in  a  broad  scientific  perspective. 


hese  four  volumes,  presenting  the  vast  panorama  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  thought  over  a  period  of  more  than  2500  years,  are 
offered  to  you— free  upon  joining— as  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  of  membership  in  The  Library  of  Science. 

Organized  to  bring  to  working  scientists  and  related  professionals  the 
finest  scientific  literature  available,  The  Library  of  Science  helps  to  keep 
its  more  than  27,000  members  abreast  of  the  thinking  and  research  of  those 
who  work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  today.  As  a  member,  you  join  in 
receiving— at  substantial  savings— the  authoritative  volumes  from  the  individual 
scientific  disciplines,  books  pointing  up  the  unity  of  science,  and  works  illumi- 
nating the  personalities  who  shape  the  scientific  world.  Library  of  Science 
Selections  are  not  popularizations;  every  one  contributes  to  broadening  and 
stimulating  the  far-ranging  scientific  mind  of  our  day. 

To  start  your  membership,  choose  any  one  of  eight  significant  Selections 
described  alongside.  With  it,  you  will  receive  as  a  gift  The  World  of  Mathe- 
matics. Thereafter,  you  need  take  as  few  as  5  more  Selections  during  the 
next  24  months,  out  of  at  least  40  volumes  available  at  the  reduced  Member's 
Price.  After  every  fourth  Selection  you  take,  you  get  a  Free  Bonus  Book  of 
your  own  choosing— this  in  addition  to  your  Membership  Gift  on  joining. 
Please  enclose  payment  for  first  Membership  Selection  with  coupon. 

Note:  If  you  prefer,  any  of  the  Selections  at  left  may  be  substituted 
for  The  World  of  Mathematics  as  your  Gift  Book  on  joining. 


I. 


The  Library  of  Science 
59  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Enroll  me  as  a  member  and 
send  the  books  indicated 
alongside.  The  World  of 
Mathematics  as  my  Gift 
Book,  and  the  other  as  my 
first  Selection,  at  the  re- 
duced Member's  Price.  I 
need  take  as  few  as  5  more 
Selections  during  the  next 
24  months,  payment  for 

MY  FIRST  MEMBERSHIP  SE- 
LECTION IS  ENCLOSED. 


Gift  Book 
THE  WORLD  OF  MATHEMATICS 

First  Membership  Selection 
Additional  Selection  Desired 
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I 


busted  his  pole,  kicked  him  in  the 
pants,  and  sent  him  home  bawling  at 
the  top  oi  his  lungs  and  headed,  I 
hope,  for  reform  school  and  a  life  of 
felon) . 

Besides,  all  the  good  trout  streams 
are  too  crowded  already. 

HI.  Here  Today 
and  Gone  Today,  Too 

as  told  by  Joe  L.  Williams 

IT  WAS  1892,  when  I  was  fore- 
man of  the  RO  ranch,  that  Henry 
Ouiller,  one  of  my  cowhands,  told 
me  how  he  got  rich  and  learned 
never  to  worry  about  money. 

Henry  came  from  a  big  family, 
and  a  poor  one,  in  the  Concho  River 
country.  On  his  eighteenth  birthday 
his  father  told  Henry  it  was  time  for 
him  to  get  moving. 

"You'll  never  have  much  chance 
here,"  he  said.  "On  this  land  and 
with  this  drought  it's  all  I  can  do  to 
feed  your  mother  and  the  young 
ones.  The  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to 
give  you  part  of  the  sheep  herd; 
they'll  starve  anyway  if  we  keep 
them  here.  I've  heard  there  is  plenty 
of  fresh  grass  up  north,  where  the 
country  hasn't  been  settled  much 
yet.  So  you  take  two  hundred  head 
and  line  out  that  way.  When  you 
come  to  a  likely  piece  of  land  with 
nobody  on  it,  file  your  claim." 

Henry  kissed  his  mother  good-by, 
tied  a  sack  of  beans  behind  his  sad- 
dle, and  started  chaperoning  those 
sheep.  He  grazed  them  along  easy, 
a  few  miles  a  day.  It  was  early  in 
the  year,  the  weather  wasn't  too  hot, 
and  he  sort  of  enjoyed  himself  until 
his  beans-and-mutton  diet  began  to 
get  monotonous. 

About  that  time,  though,  he  came 
across  a  Mexican  family  living  in  a 
sod  shack  way  off  by  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  prairie.  They  were 
trying  to  make  a  go  of  farming,  and 
first  off  they  had  planted  a  little 
garden  patch  with  chiles  and  to- 
matoes and  such  truck,  as  Mexicans 
usually  do.  The  sight  made  Henry's 
mouth  water.  He  offered  to  work  a 
few  days,  setting  fence  posts  and 
stringing  wire,  in  return  for  all  the 
vegetables  he  could  eat.  The  Mon- 
teros  were  glad  to  have  him— they 
needed  help  and  company,  too— and 


he  got  along  with  them  fine.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  move  on, 
the  old  man  said  he  wanted  to  give 
Henry  a  present. 

A  couple  of  years  earlier  the 
Mexican  kids  had  found  a  stray 
lamb.  They  had  named  him  Santa 
Ana  and  raised  him  as  a  pet.  In  the 
beginning  he  had  been  mighty  cute, 
but  now  he  had  grown  into  a  full- 
sized  ram,  and  a  mean  one.  He 
woidd  hide  around  the  corner  of 
the  shack  until  Dona  Montero  came 
out  the  door  with  an  armload  of 
laundry  or  something,  and  then  he 
would  butt  her  clear  across  the  lot. 
He  butted  all  the  rest,  too,  whenever 
he  could  catch  them  with  their  backs 
turned.  Old  Man  Montero  wanted 
to  butcher  him,  but  the  kids 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  So  would  Henry 
please  take  Santa  Ana  along  with 
his  herd? 

Henry  would.  He  had  a  few  rams 
already— good  gentle  ones— but  he 
thought  his  ewes  might  be  grateful 
for  some  more  rambunctious  com- 
panionship. At  his  age  he  thought 
he  could  handle  anything,  and  he 
headed  north  again  without  a  care 
in  the  world. 

Next  evening  when  he  was  pick- 
ing up  buffalo  chips  to  make  a  cook- 
fire,  that  ram  got  him.  For  a  minute 
Henry  thought  he  had  been  hit  by  a 
locomotive,  and  he  couldn't  sit  his 
saddle  with  any  comfort  for  two 
days. 

From  then  on  he  tried  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Santa  Ana,  but  the  ram  was 
just  as  smart  and  treacherous  as  his 
namesake.  He  got  in  a  couple  of 
more  good  licks  in  Henry's  absent- 
minded  moments,  and  a  certain  cool- 
ness began  to  grow  up  between 
them. 

By  this  time  Henry  had  been 
traveling  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  he  had  reached  a  country  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  flat  and  empty  and  the 
bunch-grass  grew  almost  as  high  as 
his  saddle  girth.  He  was  beginning 
to  look  for  a  spring  or  year-round 
creek  where  he  could  build  a  home- 
stead, when  he  came  to  a  canyon  a 
mile  wide  and  half  that  deep.  It  was 
the  Palo  Duro,  on  the  Prairie  Dog 
Town  Fork  of  the  Red  River,  but 
of  course  Henry  didn't  know  that  at 
the  time.  All  he  knew  was  that  he 
had  found  a  sight  like  he  never 
dreamed  of— miles  and  miles  of  red 


cliffs,  with  cedar  growing  on  I 
slopes  below  and  a  pretty  streM 
winding  along  the  bottom. 

He  sat  down  in  the  shade  o  1 
mesquite  tree  right  on  the  rim  rcl 
and  tried  to  figure  some  way  to  I 
his  sheep  down  into  that  carnl 
without  breaking  their  necks,  i 
his.  Once  he  reached  the  bottom, 
would  have  everything— water,  gr 
wood,    shelter   from    the  wind- 
make  the  prettiest  ranch  you  e 
saw.    (Later   on   Colonel  Chai 
Goodnight  and  John  Adair  had 
same  idea,  and  the  Adair  family 
running  their  JA  brand  there  to  t 
day.) 

The  shade  and  the  scenery  w 
mighty  comfortable,  and  pretty  s< 
Henry  remembered  another  pres 
the  Monteros  had  given  him 
bundle  of  old  newspapers.  He  1, 
stuffed  them  in  his  saddlebag  a 
forgotten  about  them— Henry  ne 
was  much  of  a  reader— but  now  tl 
came  to  mind  he  thought  he  mis 
as  well  find  out  what  had  happei 
in  the  world  since  he  left  home. 

At  first  he  couldn't  find  anythi 
in  the  papers  of  much  interest— soi 
wars  going  on  in  Europe,  a  big  f 
in  Chicago,  a  steamboat  collision 
the  Mississippi.   Then  he  found 
page  of  livestock  price  quotatio 
and  he  began  to  get  excited.  Cat 
and  sheep  had  both  been  going  uj 
fast— on    the   Kansas   City  mark] 
Henry  fished  out  a  stub  of  pen  I 
and  began  to  do  some  arithmetic  i 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  He  calculat 
the  present  value  of  his  herd.  Tin 
he  figured  what  the  natural  incre? 
might  be  each  year,  especially  if 
could  shelter  his  sheep  in  that  del 
canyon  and  keep  the  coyotes  awl 
from    the     lambs.  Gradually 
dawned  on  him  that  he  was  a  poj 
boy  no  longer.  Already  he  was  wJ 
off— and  if  the  livestock  market  kei 
rising  for  a  few  more  years,  he  coul 
count  himself  a  wealthy  man. 

He  looked  at  his  woolies,  grazil 
peacefully  in  that  tall  grass,  with 
new  affection.  And  then  he  sa  | 
Santa  Ana  at  the  edge  of  the  her!j 
pawing  the  ground  with  his  he;  I 
down  and  getting  bunched  up  f<1 
a  charge. 

"Let  him  come,"  Henry  said  I  I 
himself.  "A  rich  man  like  me  doesn 
have  to  put  up  with  that  damne 
old  outlaw  any  longer." 

He  stood  there,  with  his  back  i 
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h  canyon,  and  held  out  his  news- 
uper  at  arm's  length,  like  a  bull- 
[  Inn  's  cape,  to  give  the  ram  a  good 
Iget.  Santa  Ana  aimed  right  at  it, 
fth  a  lull  head  of  steam. 
■What  Henry  hadn't  figured  was 
|it  the  rest  of  the  sheep  had  got  in 
habit  of  following  Santa  Ana. 
hen   the   ram   lunged  past  that 
wspaper  and  took  off  over  the  cliff, 
whole  herd  was  strung  out  be- 
ul  him,  running  hell-for-leather. 
'There  wasn't  much  I  could  do," 
•nry  said  w  hen  he  told  me  about  it 
trs  later,  "except  to  start  grabbing 
th  both  hands.  One  minute  I  was 
actically  a  rich  man.   The  next 
nute  I  didn't  have  a  thing  in  the 
rid  but  nine  pounds  of  wool  and 
en  sheep  tails. 

'Right  then  1  realized  that  wealth 
s  a  snare  and  an  illusion,  and 
>m  that  day  on  I've  never  even 
ed  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  I  knew 
lever  could  hold  on  to  it  if  I  got 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

though  they  have  got  less  publicity 
late,  the  government's  Loyalty- 
burity  programs  still  flourish.  But 
thin  the  next  few  months  Con- 
?ss  will  make  some  crucial  deci- 
ns  about  their  future.  The  Dean 
the  Yale  Law  School,  Eugene  V. 
jstow,  reviews  the  history  of  these 
jocedures  and  the  reasons  why  he 
nks  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

le  of  the  newest,  fastest  growing, 
d  certainly  most  significant  pro- 
sions  of  our  time  is  public  reta- 
ins. It  employs  some  100,000  prac- 
bioners— and  no  two  of  them  agree 
(  exactly  what  their  profession  is. 
(  sting  a  shrewd  eye  over  the  whole 
Bid,  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  explains 
iiere  it  came  from,  where  it  is  go- 
fc,  and  what  some  of  its  more  sur- 
mising effects  have  been. 

I  major  need  in  modern  science  is 
Ww  concepts,  especially  in  pin  mis 
*  Id  mathematics.  But  American  col- 
%es  and  universities  seem  to  turn 
t|t  good  technicians  rather  than 
Heat,  original  minds.  Is  there  any- 
I'ing  we  can  do  about  this?  The 
litish  philosopher  of  science, 
hncelot  Law  Whyte,  who  recently 
tent  a  year  in  this  country,  thinks 
tlat  there  is;  and  he  makes  his  own, 
I  .>hly  original  suggestions. 


Do  you  collect  distant  vistas  ? 


Pan  Am  is  the  airline  of  panorama.  We 
bring  six  continents,  81  countries  to  the 
serious  vista-viewer— all  in  glorious  color. 
Geography  is  one  of  our  gold-star  subjects. 

And  the  fine  viewing  starts  right  away, 
at  the  small  amount  of  money  it  costs  to 


go.  (Our  treasurer  insists  on  some.)  We 
offer  a  very  human  invention  known  as 
World-Wide  Plan,  Go  Now — Pay  Later. 
Be  f-a-r  sighted,  see  your  optometrist, 
your  Travel  Agent  or  pan  American, 
World's  Most  Experienced  Airline. 


Circumstances  Alter  Cases 

In  one  way  or  another,  we've  been  saying  that  about  investing 
for  years. 

Because  no  two  investment  situations  are  ever 
exactly  alike. 

Because  a  perfectly  fine  stock  for  one  portfolio 
can  be  completely  out  of  place  in  another. 

That's  why  we  always  go  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  a  blanket 
endorsement  of  any  one  stock — even  any  one  industry. 

That's  why  any  recommendations  we  make  are  based  on  all 
the  facts  you  care  to  give  us  about  your  own  financial  circum- 
stances and  your  own  investment  objectives. 

We  treat  those  facts  with  extreme  confidence,  of  course,  but  we 
find  them  invaluable  when  it  comes  to  analyzing  a  particular 
portfolio  or  planning  the  most  effective  investment  program  we 
can  for  anybody  who  asks. 

In  either  case,  there's  no  charge,  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  what  our  Research  Department  thinks 
about  your  present  holdings — in  the  light  of  your  circumstances — 
just  ask.  Simply  write  to — 

Frank  V.  Deegan,  Department  SW-21 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  108  Cities 


How  General  Electric  research  and 
development  are  put  to  work  for  you 

Thousands  of  people  contribute  to  the  "chain  reaction"  started  by 
scientists  and  engineers  — and  the  benefits  live  on  for  generations 


General  Electric  began  with  a  re- 
search achievement— Edison's  invention 
of  the  electric  light.  Ever  since,  we  have 
been  dedicated  to  research  and  develop- 
ment that  lead  to  permanent  contribu- 
tions toward  still  higher  levels  of  living. 

Today  there  are  over  8,500  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians  engaged  in 
research  and  development  work  in 
General  Electric' s  42  major  laboratories. 
In  this  activity,  we  are  currently  invest- 
ing more  than  three  times  as  much  per 
dollar  of  sales  as  the  average  manufac- 
turer, as  we  try  to  serve  customers,  create 
jobs,  and  earn  a  return  for  share  owners. 

How  the  "chain  reaction"  works 

Research  and  development  —  signifi- 
cant as  they  are— are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  "chain  reaction"  that  brings  the 
benefits  from  the  scientist's  blackboard 
to  you.  For  every  mind  at  work  in  a 
laboratory,  General  Electric  must  bring 
together  dozens  of  people  with  skills  in 
many  other  areas  — such  as  designing, 
manufacturing,  and  marketing  — and 
provide  the  broad  facilities  they  need. 


In  this  process,  more  jobs  are  cre- 
ated: over  one-third  of  G.E.'s  employees 
work  on  products  developed  since  1939. 

Another  result:  fresh  business  oppor- 
tunities and  growing  payrolls  for  other 
firms.  General  Electric  works  with  a  half 
million  businesses,  most  of  them  small, 
and  some  probably  located  in  your  area. 
These  are  suppliers  —  42,000  of  them ; 
retailers  —  400,000  of  them ;  and  con- 
tractors, architects,  and  many  others. 

Sometimes  laboratory  "break- 
throughs" occur  that  help  spark  whole 
new  industries,  leading  to  new  busi- 
nesses, more  jobs  and  new  levels  of 
living.  Three  examples  are  shown  be- 
low ;  and  there  are  many  others,  such  as 
the  fluorescent  lamp,  gas  turbine  loco- 
motive, and  atomic-electric  power. 

Ultimate  goal:  to  serve  people 

The  results  of  General  Electric  re- 
search and  development  continue  to  fan 
out,  and  like  Edison's  discovery  of  78 
years  ago,  live  on  to  enrich  people's  lives 
for  generations  to  come. 

A  constant  stream  of  electrical  prod- 


ucts enables  the  average  American 
housewife,  for  example,  to  enjoy  the 
equivalent  in  electrical  energy  of  45  serv 
ants.  As  new  ways  are  found  to  mak< 
electricity  even  more  useful,  the  help  she 
gets  can  more  than  double  in  10  years 

Modern  electric  motors,  controls,  anc 
other  equipment  give  the  average  manu 
facturing  worker  electrical  energy  equa 
to  more  than  300  strong  men  —  helj 
other  industries  turn  out  more  anc 
better  products  for  their  customers. 

Solutions  to  many  complex  problem 
in  defense  work  are  provided  whei 
General  Electric  applies  its  resource 
and  skills  to  serve  the  entire  nation. 

Searching  out  new  knowledge,  trans 
lating  it  into  products  people  can  use 
and  then  making  these  products  widel} 
available,  is  the  role  of  a  company  lik< 
General  Electric.  In  meeting  this  chal 
lenge,  General  Electric  is  trying  to  pro 
vide  customers,  employees,  dealers 
suppliers,  share  owners,  and  other  citi 
zens  with  both  the  material  and  non 
material  values  that  contribute  to 
fuller,  more  satisfying  life. 


Break-through  in  refrigeration.  The  G-E  her- 
metically sealed  refrigerator  mechanism  (the 
"monitor  top")  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern 
refrigeration  and  frozen-food  industries.  Today 
there  are  hundreds  of  firms  in  these  fields. 


Break-through  in  heating.  General  Electric's 
Calrod®  unit  eliminated  dangerous  bare  wires 
and  helped  win  acceptance  for  electric  cooking 
.  .  .  led  to  modern  dishwashers,  dryers,  water 
heaters,  and  many  industrial  heating  applications. 


Break-through  in  heat-proof  electronics. 

Last  year,  General  Electric  demonstrated  elec  ' 
tronic  devices  that  conquered  a  "heat  barrier"  in 
developments  such  as  supersonic  aircraft  or  sat- 
ellites. ( Above,  a  servo  motor  operates  at  900°  F.) 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our 
1956  Annual  Report,  write  to 
General  Electric, Department 
2V-U9,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CONTINUOUS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AT  GENERAL  ELECTRIC... 
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TEAMED  WITH  BROAD  ENGINEERING.  MANUFACTURING.  AND  MARKETING  RESOURCES... 


(ELP  CREATE  NEW  JOBS. ..  NEW  INDUSTRIES.. ..  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DEALERS,  SUPPLIERS... 


J  MAKE  ELECTRICITY  MORE  USEFUL  IN  YOUR  HOME.  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  THE  NATION'S  SECURITY 


PERSONALanrfo^ 


erwise 


Our  Diplomats  Go  "Modern" 

postwar  Washington.  Many  of  these 

T buildings   will    be   ornamental  in 

H  E    questions    launched— in  themselves— not  ornamental  in  the 

"Where  Does  Architecture  Go  way  of  the  frieze  on  the  Parthenon 

From  Here?"— by  John  E.  Burchard,  or  the  cigar-store  Indian,  but  in  their 

Albert    Bush-Brown,    and     Henry  imaginative  solutions  of  problems 

Hope  Reed  Jr.  in  this  issue  of  Har-  set   by   the  climates  and  cultures 

per's  will  undoubtedly  land  in  some  where  they  must  fit  in  and  do  their 

form  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  work. 

the  American  Institute  of  Architects  For  example,  for  New  Delhi,  the 

in  Washington  this  month:  What  is  architect  Edward  D.  Stone  has  not 

"Modern"?     What    is    American?  relied  on  air  conditioning  alone  to 

What  is  an  architect,  anyway?  combat  the  local  heat.  The  facade 

There  is  a  related  question  that  Qf  the  two-story  rectangular  office 

ought  to  be  marked  "urgent"— or,  at  building  will  be  protected  from  the 

least,  "tantalizing"— for  the  agenda:  sun   by  a  pierced  terra  cotta  tile 

Can  architecture  serve  the  uses  ol  grille;  an  over-hanging  roof,  three 

diplomacy?  During  the  past  decade,  feet  above  the  ceiling  proper  and 

our  State  Department  has  embarked  supported  by  slender  gold-colored 

on  an  unprecedented  building  pro-  steel  columns,  will  project  well  be- 

gram  in  countries  all  around  the  yond  this  airy  front.  The  building 

globe.   The  new  quarters  will  not  will  be  reflected  outdoors  in  a  large 

only  house  our  employees  and  facili-  pool,  and,  indoors,  offices  and  recep- 

tate  the  ever  more  complex  business  tion  rooms  will  be  grouped  around  a 

of  our  government  abroad,  but  if  smaller  shallow  pool  with  stepping 

they  function  as  intended,  will  also  stones  leading  to  tree-shaded  islands. 

(1)   "reflect  credit  on   the   United  Or,  for  another  example,  in  Accra, 

States"  and  (2)  show  intelligent  use  the  bustling  capital  of  the  new  Afri- 

of  architecture  "appropriate  to  the  can  nation  Ghana,  workmen  were  to 

site  and  country."  start  this  spring  putting  up  archi- 

All  of  these  buildings— with  the  tect  Harry  Weese's  new  U.  S.  office 
exception  of  our  display  pavilions  at  and  staff  residence,  on  a  tight  budget 
trade  fairs  and  at  the  1958  World's  of  $300,000.  Heat,  humidity,  ter- 
Fair  in  Brussels— are  planned  for  mites,  no  "native"  architecture  be- 
regular  government  functions,  from  yond  a  primitive  adobe  hut  with 
the  American  consulate  at  Hong  pointed  buttresses  spearing  up  from 
Kong,  with  penthouse  overlooking  a  sloping  roof— together  with  an  un- 
the  harbor,  to  the  $2,000,000  Em-  certain  electric  power  supply— these 
bassy  office  building  and  staff  quar-  were  the  local  conditions.  But  from 
ters  now  going  up  at  New  Delhi.  A  such  unlikely  material,  the  archi- 
panel  of  architects  has  advised  the  tect  designed  a  breezy  building  on 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  in  inter-  stilts,  with  a  parasol  roof,  jalousies 
preting  the  objectives  of  the  pro-  to  protect  windows  from  heat  and 
gram,  and  many  firms  have  been  glare,  interior  pool,  and  airy  stair- 
drawing  plans.  Ten  buildings  were  way. 

under  construction  in  March,  and  Or,  for  example,  in  London,  there 

thirty-two  more  were  on  the  boards,  will   be   Eero  Saarinen's  Ambassa- 

As  a  by-product  of  the  program,  dorial  offices  lining  the  whole  west 

American  "Modern"  abroad  seems  side     of     conservative  Grosvenor 

likely  to  develop  a  variety  of  new  Square,  built  to  fit  the  scale  of  sur- 

looks  that  would  seem  strange  in  lounding  old  houses  and  apartments, 


comparison  with  "classical  Amer- 
ican" (as  described  by  Mr.  Reed  on 
page  40),  or  with  our  standard  pre- 
war skyscraper,  or  with  the  typical 
plain    "Government    Modern"  of 


and  yet  to  accommodate  750  em- 
ployees, a  library,  a  cafeteria,  and 
an  underground  garage. 

Or,  for  example,  in  Brussels,  for 
the  World's  Fair  of  1958,  the  United 


States  is  constructing  for  about 
$5,000,000  a  shining  two-story  cir- 
cular pavilion  with  a  bicycle-wheel 
plastic  roof  supported  inside  by 
high-tension  steel  cables  and  outside 
by  slender  steel  columns.  (The 
Soviet  pavilion  on  an  adjoining  site 
will  cost  ten  times  as  much  and  look 
a  good  deal  like  the  Parthenon  in- 
terpreted in  concrete,  aluminum,! 
and  steel.) 

IF  YOU  search  the  Architectural 
Record  and  other  scattered  publica- 
tions, you  can  get  some  idea  of  this 
new  public  face  of  America,  but  a 
taste  only  whets  the  appetite  for 
more.  If  it  is  practical  for  our  diplo- 
mats to  go  Modern  abroad,  would 
it  not  be  good  manners,  good  poli 
tics,  and  good  fun  to  put  on  a  hie 
handsome  show  in  Washington  oi 
St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco,  with 
models  and  plans  and  photographs 
to  show  American  taxpayers  how 
their  new  buildings  abroad  will 
look?  It  wouldn't  cost  a  tenth  oi 
the  price  of  the  Brussels  pavilion 
and  millions  of  us  could  see  it. 

Just  possibly,  too,  it  would  give 
the  American  people  a  fresh  idea  ol 
what  an  architect  is. 

.  .  .  John  E.  Burchard,  who  collabo 
rates  with  Albert  Bush-Brown  in  the. 

article  on  the  role  of  the  architecl 
(p.  36),  is  dean  of  humanities  anc 
social  studies  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  tool 
his  professional  training  at  Mllj 
in  architectural  engineering  anc 
worked  before  the  war  as  director  o: 
research  and  development  wit! 
Bemis  Industries.  He  is  president  o 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  ana. 
Sciences  and  author  or  editor  o 
books  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

Dean  Burchard  will  moderate  on< 
of  the  meetings  of  the  AIA  in  Wash 
ington  this  month,  and  he  is  cui 
rently  collaborating  with  Mr.  Bush 
Brown  on  a  book  about  America! 
architecture,  commissioned  by  th 
AIA. 

Mr.  Bush-Brown  teaches  arch 
tectural  history  at  MIT  School  o 
Architecture  and  Planning.  He  ha 
taught  at  Princeton  at  the  Graduati 
School,  lectured  on  contemporary 
architecture  at  Harvard,  where  h" 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Fel 
lows,  and  he  is  working  on  a  bool 
called  Image  of  a  University^ 

Though  their  articles  were  writtei 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 
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Idependently,  and  neither  pretends 
answer  the  other,  Messrs  Burchard 
kd  Bush-Brown's  views  of  "Mod- 
n"  clearly  differ  from  those  of 
enry  Hope  Reed  Jr.,  w  hose  dream 
a  new  architecture  derives  from 
dor  for  the  classical.    He  is  an 
chitectural     historian,  co-author 
itli  Christopher  Tunnard  of  Amer- 
an  Skyline,  recently  reprinted  in  a 
[entoi  edition.    Mr.  Reed  helped 
fart  a  series  of  "tours  of  art"  in  New 
nk  City  under  the  auspices  of  the 
unicipal  Art  Society  and  the  So- 
fety  of  Architectural  Historians.  He 
is  also  organized  the  current  exhibi- 
011  "New  York  City  of  Art"  cele- 
rating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
rchitectural  League,  and  he  is  at 
prk  on  a  hook  about  the  new  archi- 
jcture,  The  Golden  City. 

I  .  Drought  has  plagued  the  South- 
testern  United  States  most  severely 
r  the  past  nine  years,  while  water 
[nsumption  rises  constantly.  Opti- 
listic  answers  to  the  "crisis"  range 
om  the  short-term  and  limited 
[commendation  of  President  Eisen- 
■pwer  for  disaster  relief,  to  the  am- 
[tions  but  terribly  remote  sugges- 
OD  by  Fred  G.  Aandahl,  Assistant 
[•cretary  of  the  Interior,  that  we 
hall  some  day  be  able  to  de-salt  sea 

iter  and  pipe  it  by  atomic  power. 
[The  truth  about  the  American 
Test  as  a  permanent  desert  is  far 
[immer  than  these  worthies  sug- 
3  st.  In  the  lead  article  this  month 
if.  25),  Walter  Prescott  Webb  takes 
ft  the  wraps  of  illusion.  Mr.  Webb 
[Distinguished  Professor  of  History 
\  the  University  of  Texas  and  the 
ithor  of  several  books  of  the  first 

iportance,  including  The  Great 
lontier  and  The  Story  of  the  Texas 
angers.  He  wrote  this  article  as  a 
'-product  of  his  work  on  a  history 
the  American  West  for  Harper  & 

others'  New  American  Nation 
fries. 

.  Fred  Schwed,  Jr.— analyst  of 
Baseball:  The  Great  Numbers 
ame"  (p.  32)— pretends  to  be  an 
'nateur  at  the  statistics  of  our  na- 
^nal  sport.  He  dedicates  his  forth- 
>ming  book,  How  to  Watch  a  Base- 
ill  Game,  from  which  this  article 

taken,  to  that  large  group  of  lit- 
ate  adults,  women  and  men,  who 
e  "fans,  but  not  quite  real  fans," 
hose  interest  has  been  developed 


in  the  last  decade  b\  their  children 
or  by  TV. 

Mr.  Schwed  has  written  several 
books,  including  Where  Are  the 
Customers'  Yachts?,  a  satirical  report 
on  Wall  Street,  where  Mr.  Schwed 
worked  for  a  while  alter  college. 

.  .  .  In  "Up  the  Runway  to  Min- 
sky's"  (p.  44)  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  tells 
how  she  was  inspired  to  take  the 
name  by  which  she  became  famous— 
as  a  Strip  Tease  artist;  a  Ziegfeld 
Tollies  star:  a  personality  whom  O. 
().  Mc  Intyre  described  as  ".  .  .  a  self- 
possessed  lady  with  a  cough  drop 
voice  and  a  dress  suit  accent  who 
might  have  run  up  from  Bryn  Mawr 
for  a  Prom";  and  an  author,  actress, 
ait  collector,  and  hostess,  whom 
another  wit  has  called  "easily  the 
most  glamorous  upper  bohemian 
since  Aspasia  dazzled  the  friends  of 
Pericles." 

Miss  Lee's  book  about  herself, 
from  which  Harper's  has  culled  two 
pieces,  is  called  Gypsy. 

.  .  .  Half  the  terror  associated  with 
a  diagnosis  of  "schizophrenia"  for 
both  a  sick  man  and  his  family  is 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
word  and  the  disease.  Even  though 
great  progress  is  being  made  in  treat- 
ing the  young  adults  who  are  the 
chief  sufferers,  doctors  realize  that 
the  search  for  causes  is  still  in  the 
exciting  stage  of  wide-open  experi- 
mentation, theory,  and  argument. 

In  "Toads,  Mushrooms,  and 
Schizophrenia"  (p.  50),  Dr.  Howard 
D.  Fabing  gathers  together  lore  from 
human  legend  and  history  as  far  as 
the  corners  of  the  earth,  and  to  it 
he  adds  the  findings  of  present-day 
chemical  studies  on  hallucinogenic 
chugs.  His  incpairies  have  been  pub- 
lished lor  the  medical  profession  in 
the  Atnerica)i  Journal  of  Psychiatry 
and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Fabing  practices  neurology 
and  psychiatry  in  Cincinnati,  when 
he  is  now  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati.  He 
trained  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
(innati.  Harvard,  and  the  University 
of  London.  During  the  war  he  was 
director  of  the  School  of  Military 
Neuropsychiatry  in  the  European 
Theater. 

..  .  Philip  C.  Woodyatt,  who  is  now 

director  of  the  World  Affairs  Center, 


across  the  street  from  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  wrote  his 
article,  "A  Last  Chance  for  South 
Africa"  (p.  50)  on  his  recent  return 
from  a  thirteen-month  trip  around 
the  world.  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  he  traveled  about  5,000  miles 
and  talked  with  some  200  people. 

Mr.  Woodyatt  has  spent  most  of 
the  years  since  10:10  in  some  far 
country.  Just  out  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,  he  went  to  Japan  to  teach 
English;  he  spent  six  years  in  the 
Far  East  and  Pac  ific  areas  as  reporter 
and  bureau  chief  for  CBS;  from 
1050  to  1051  he  was  a  civilian  po- 
litical affairs  officer  lor  the  Army 
and  virtually  commuted  between 
W  ashington  and  the  Tar  East. 

. .  .  "The  Lovers"  (p.  62)  is  the  first 
story  in  Harper's  by  Alex  Austin. 
Mr.  Austin,  who  was  born  in  New- 
York  City,  has  been  a  ranch  hand, 
a  reporter  and  photographer,  a 
desert  gold  miner,  and  once  was 
named  Number  11  drummer  in  the 
country  by  Metronome.  His  first 
novel  came  out  last  fall,  The  Great- 
est Lover  in  the  World. 

.  .  .  in  his  article  about  his  father, 
H.  (..  Wells  (p.  68),  Anthony  West 
brings  together  the  record  from 
Wells'  own  writings  that  reveals  the 
basic  unity  of  the  famous  novelist's 
beliefs.  The  article  is  in  part  Mr. 
West's  reaction  to  the  criticisms 
made  of  Wells  at  the  time  of  the 
pessimistic  utterances  that  preceded 
lu's  death  in  10  10. 

Born  in  England,  Mr.  West  set 
out  to  be  a  painter  but  became  a 
critic  and  novelist.  He  now  lives  in 
Connecticut  and  writes  regular  re- 
views lor  the  New  Yorker.  His  most 
recent  books  were  Heritage,  a  novel, 
and  Principles  if  Persuasions,  a  vol- 
ume of  criticism.  This  spring  he 
was  completing  a  new  novel  before 
making  a  trip  to  fapan  and  India. 

.  .  .  British  poel  Robert  Graves 
("The  Outsider,"  p.  72)  numbers 
among  his  many  books  such  contro- 
versial ones  as  The  White  Goddess 
and  The  Nazarene  Gospel  Restored. 
His  Collected  Poems  were  published 
in  1055,  and  he  has  a  new  novel, 
They  Hanged  My  Saintly  Billy, 
coming  out  this  month. 

William  F.  Gekle  (p.  77)  is  an  ad- 
vertising man  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


How  did  these  24  men 
help  to  build  your  automobile? 


Stock  exchanges  in  the  United  States 
— around  which  the  investment  in-' 
dustry  is  centered — started  in  1792 
when  24  men  formed  the  first  market 
place  for  securities  under  a  Button- 
wood  tree  on  Wall  Street. 

From  this  meager  beginning,  the  in- 
vestment industry  has  grown  to  help 
finance  the  thousands  of  companies 
whose  products  benefit  every  family. 
To  produce  the  countless  products  of 
American  industry-  takes  ideas,  skill, 
hard  work,  management  ability — 
and  money.  Today,  over  $500  billion 
is  invested  in  U.  S.  companies. 

This  money  comes  from  millions  of 
people  who  invest  directly  by  buying 


stocks  and  bonds,  and  indirectly 
through  life  insurance  policies,  sav- 
ings accounts  and  investment  and 
pension  funds. 

The  investment  industry  helps  people 
put  their  money  to  work  to  earn  more 
money  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
dividends.  Investment  Bankers 
underwrite  and  market  stocks  and 
bonds.  Brokers  and  Stock  Exchanges 
provide  a  ready  market  place  for 
people  to  buy  and  sell  these  secu- 


rities. In  this  phase  of  their  business. 
Banks  extend  credit  to  Brokers  and 
Dealers,  transfer  stocks,  register  afl 
exchange  bonds.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  ways  Banks  serve  the  in- 
vestment community. 

Freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  of 
competition,  freedom  to  invest  pro- 
ductively— from  these  spring  the 
achievements  of  the  industries  which 
the  invested  savings  of  millions  of 
people  have  helped  to  create. 


Bankers  Trust  Jfe 


Company 

16  Wall  Street.  New  York  15.  X.  Y.  Rector  2-8900 
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THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

Perpetual  Mirage 


WALTER  PRESCOTT  WEBB 

The  West's  leading  historian  uncovers  the  one 
overwhelming  fact  which  seventeen  states 
have  been  trying  to  hide  for  the  last  century. 

THIS  is  an  attempt  to  discover  what  the 
West  is  and  why  it  is  that  way.  We  shall 
not  approach  it  from  the  outside:  we  shall  begin 
in  the  middle,  because  that  is  where  its  dominat- 
ing force— The  Desert— resides. 

Fortunately  the  West  is  no  longer  a  shifting 
frontier,  but  a  region  that  can  be  marked  off 
on  a  map,  traveled  to,  and  seen.  Everybody 
knows  when  he  gets  there.  It  starts  in  the  second 
tier  of  states  west  of  the  Big  River.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  southern  tip  of  Texas  to  the  farther 
boundary  of  central  North  Dakota  marks 
roughly  its  eastern  boundary.  It  starts  almost 
in  the  tropics:  it  reaches  almost  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Hemmed  in  by 
Canada  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south, 
it  runs  with  the  sun  to  the  Pacific.  It  comprises 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  area— all  or  part 
of  seventeen  very  large  states.  The  air-line  dis- 


tance around  it  is  one-fifth  the  distance  around 
the  earth.  This  is  the  West,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  two  great  regions,  the  North  and 
the  South. 

Internally  the  West  is  divided  into  three 
strips,  laid  one  beside  the  other  on  a  north-south 
axis— a  mountain  strip  in  the  center  flanked  1>\ 
the  Great  Plains  strip  to  the  east  and  the  Pacific 
slope  strip  to  the  west.  These  gigantic  natural 
features  give  variety  and  part  of  the  character  to 
the  country:  but  they  do  not  explain  it,  either 
separately  or  in  combination.  One  can  never 
understand  the  West— all  of  it— in  terms  of  the 
rolling  plains,  the  craggy  mountains,  or  the  slope 
to  the  sea,  for  none  is  common  to  the  entire 
region.  They  divide  rather  than  unity:  they 
do  not  bind  the  West  to  its  inevitable  destiny. 

The  overriding  influence  that  shapes  the  West 
is  the  desert.  That  is  its  one  unifying  force.  It 
permeates  the  plains,  climbs  to  all  but  the 
highest  mountain  peaks,  dwells  continuously  in 
the  valleys,  and  plunges  down  the  Pacifh  slope 
to  argue  with  the  sea. 

The  desert  is  the  guesi  that  came  to  dinner, 
never  to  go  away.  It  has  stripped  the  mountains 
of  their  vegetation;  making  them  "rocky":  it 
has  dried  up  the  inland  si  as,  leaving  Death 
Valley  completely  dry  anil  Lake  Bonneville  a 
briny  fragment  in  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  the  great 
designer  of  the  American   West,  painting  the 
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The  Dominance 
of  the  Desert 


landscape  with  color,  chiseling  the  mesas  and 
pinnacles,  building  the  plains  with  soil  washed 
down  by  perishing  rivers  such  as  the  Platte 
and  Canadian.  It  shortened  the  grass  on  its 
borders  before  destroying  it  in  the  interior.  It 
never  permitted  trees  on  the  plains  it  built,  and 
where  it  found  them  it  beat  them  down  to  sage 
and  brush,  reducing  the  leaves  to  thorns  and  the 
sap  to  grease  and  oil.  The  trees  it  could  not 
destroy  it  shriveled,  and  those  it  could  not  shrivel 
it  petrified. 

The  desert  designed  the  animals  as  it  shaped 
the  land.  It  compelled  its  creatures  to  conform 
to  its  colors,  put  horns  on  toads,  made  snakes 
travel  sidewise  to  keep  from  sinking  in  the  sand, 
created  grasshoppers  that  fly  five  miles  for  a 
sprig  of  grass.  It  made  them  all  parsimonious  of 
water.  The  rabbits  require  little  if  any,  the 
antelope  do  without  for  long  periods,  some 
rodents  and  plants  (like  the  Joshua  tree)  manu- 
facture and  store  their  own.  The  little  prairie 
dog  is  a  desert  masterpiece.  He  is  a  misnamed 
squirrel,  because  the  Americans  who  named  him 
could  not  believe  that  a  squirrel  would  live  in  a 
dugout.  As  for  water,  he  will  not  touch  the  stuff. 

What  is  at  the  heart  of  the  West?  Where  is 
the  center  from  which  the  shaping  force  and 
power  radiate?  The  answer  is  simple  if  we  would 
only  see  and  accept  it.  The  heart  of  the  West 
is  a  desert,  unqualified  and  absolute.  Draw  a 
line  anywhere  from  the  region's  eastern 
boundary  to  the  Pacific,  stand  on  its  mid-point, 


and  you  will  find  yourself  either 
in  the  desert  or  near  it. 

If  we  do  not  understand  the 
West  it  is  because  we  perversely 
refuse  to  recognize  this  fact;  we 
do  not  want  the  desert  to  be 
there.  We  prefer  to  loiter  on  its 
edges,  skirt  it,  avoid  it,  and  even 
deny  it. 

Instead,  let  us  go  to  the  center 
of  the  desert's  greatest  intensity, 
and  from  there  measure  the 
radius  of  its  diminishing  influ- 
ence. There  it  lies  around  us  in 
all  its  terror  and  desolate  beauty, 
its  sands  shimmering  in  the  dis- 
tance, its  mirages  playing  tricks 
with  our  vision,  its  mountains 
etched  against  the  sky,  a  crosscut 
saw  with  some  teeth  knocked 
out. 

This  is  the  best  of  the  desert, 
the  worst  of  the  West.  Its  radius 
varies  because  the  desert  ex- 
pands and  contracts,  as  its  enemy— rain— re- 
treats or  advances.  Always  at  its  margins  there 
is  dampness,  at  its  borders  moisture,  at  its 
limits  wetness.  When  the  desert  pokes  a  hot 
finger  into  the  border  regions,  the  people  speak 
of  drought;  when  it  pulls  the  finger  back,  they 
say  "the  country  is  getting  more  seasonable." 
At  the  heart  of  the  desert  there  is  no  drought, 
there  is  only  an  occasional  mitigation  of  dry- 
ness. 

WHAT  NOBODY  MENTIONS 

TH  E  influence  of  the  desert  from  the  center 
outward  is  comparable  to  the  effect  of  a  fire. 
If  we  keep  a  gigantic  fire  going  for  a  long  enough 
time,  we  will  have  where  it  was  and  around  it  a 
replica  of  the  American  West.  In  the  center  will 
be  an  area  where  all  life  has  been  destroyed,  a 
charred  mass  such  as  may  be  seen  in  parts  of 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Beyond  that  will  be 
a  series  of  concentric  circles  where  the  destruc- 
tion decreases  as  the  distance  grows.  While  the 
fire  is  burning  you  can  escape  its  heat  by  going 
outward  from  it,  or  by  going  upward.  So  today, 
in  the  mountain  state,  you  may  go  above  it. 

For  a  million  years  a  fire  of  low  intensity  has 
been  burning,  and  is  still  burning,  in  the  West. 
It  is  broader  and  more  intense  in  the  south,  nar- 
rower and  somewhat  cooler  in  the  north.  It 
covers  the  eight  central  states  marked  "desert 
states"  on  the  map,  and  it  scorches  the  near  side^ 
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of  ilicir  Hanking  neighbors— the  rim  states,  east 
and  west— giving  all  nine  of  them  large  desert 
areas. 

This  analogy  of  the  fire  is  useful  because  fire, 
like  the  desert,  is  a  positive  thing.  We  have 
usually  explained  the  West  in  negative  terms, 
lack  of  wetness,  rather  than  by  the  presence  of 
dryness.  We  have  adopted  a  series  of  progres- 
sively wetter  terms,  arid,  semi-arid,  and  sub- 
humid— to  describe  the  relative  distance  from 
the  devil  of  dryness.  Our  aversion  to  deserts  has 
led  us  into  deceitful  euphemisms,  the  lifted 
verbal  hand  shielding  off  the  uncomfortable 
heat  of  reality.  Let  us  here  be  realistic  and  divide 
the  West  in  two  categories,  Desert  States  and 
Desert-rim  States. 

We  have  not  always  been  dishonest  about  the 
presence  of  the  desert.  The  early  explorers 
thought  they  knew  one  when  they  saw  it.  They 
called  it  by  name,  and  until  after  the  Civil  War 
they  put  it  on  school  maps.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Coronado  wrote:  "It 
was  the  Lord's  pleasure  that,  after  having  jour- 
neyed across  these  deserts  seventy-seven  days,  I 
arrived  at  .  .  .  Quivira."  From  Montana  terri- 
tory, Ordway  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
confided  to  his  journal  that  "this  country  may 
with  propriety  be  called  the  Deserts  of  North 
America."  Zebulon  Pike,  farther  south,  said, 
"These  vast  plains  .  .  .  may  become  as  celebrated 
as  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa."  In  1859  Horace 
Greeley  wrote  from  the  buffalo  range  that  "we 
are  in  a  desert  indeed."  By  1835  the  school  maps 
showed  the  Great  American  Desert  in  block 
letters  east  of  the  Rockies.  By  1850  such  men  as 
Daniel  Webster  and  Jefferson  Davis  conceded  its 
existence,  and  staked  their  political  fortunes  on 
their  belief. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  Great  American 
Desert  was  abolished.  It  has  hardly  been  men- 
tioned in  polite  Western  society  since,  and  never 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Of  course,  there 
were  some  small  tourist  deserts  left,  such  as  the 
Mohave  and  the  Jornada  Del  Muerto,  but 
nothing  of  consequence.  The  desert  did  not 
know  it  had  been  abolished;  it  waited  patiently 
as  puny  men  moved  in  from  all  sides  to  conquer 
it.  Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  to  reveal  the 
results  of  this  impertinence. 

While  the  annual  rainfall  for  each  state  has 
not  been  found  in  the  reference  books,  we  do 
have  it  for  selected  cities,  at  least  one  in  each 
state.  These  figures  are  a  little  high,  because  the 
larger  cities  are  likely  to  be  in  the  region  of  most 
rainfall.  Though  the  figures  are  not  exact,  they 
are  significant. 


Average  Annual  Precipitation 

8  Desert  States  12.00"  semi-arid 

6  Eastern  Rim  States  24.20"  subhumid 
3  Western  Rim  States        26.48"  subhumid 

The  Desert  States  barely  escape  the  true  desert 
mark  of  10  inches.  The  rim  states  are  sub- 
humid. The  average  for  the  entire  West  is  20 
inches,  the  upper  limit  of  the  semi-arid. 

The  significant  thing  about  these  figures  is 
that  they  form  a  pattern  which  matches  nearly 
all  the  yardsticks  we  use  to  measure  the  assets 
of  a  civilization.  The  pattern  of  precipitation 
is  relatively  high  in  the  rim  states  and  low  in 
the  desert  states.  The  same  is  true  of  people, 
bank  deposits,  factories,  cities,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  and  all  farm  crops.  (One  exception  is 
sheep;  there  are  more  sheep  per  square  mile  in 
the  desert  states  than  in  either  rim.  The  same 
is  true  of  hard  minerals.) 

When  this  pattern  is  drawn,  the  West,  espe- 
cially in  its  desert  part,  appears  as  a  depressed 
region.  The  rim  states  are  populous  and  rich  as 
compared  to  the  vast  interior.  The  rim  states 
of  Texas  and  California  have  about  twenty  mil- 
lion people  as  against  less  than  six  million  for 
the  eight  desert  states.  Texas  has  about  thirty 
persons  per  square  mile,  California  about  sixty- 
eight,  but  the  desert  states  have  only  six.  Texas 
and  California  combined  had  as  of  1951  bank 
assets  or  liabilities  of  about  S25  billion,  as 
against  less  than  S6  billion  for  the  eight  desert 
states  with  nearly  twice  the  area. 

These  figures  indicate  what  the  desert  has 
clone  to  those  who  set  out  to  conquer  it.  It 
emerges  in  its  true  character  as  a  great  interior 
force— repelling  to  people  and  repulsive  to 
wealth  in  nearly  all  forms.  Though  surrounded 
and  beleaguered,  the  Great  American  Desert  has 
not  been  conquered;  instead  it  has  shaped  the 
lives  and  destinies  ol  those  who  went  against  it. 
That  is  what  Major  John  Wesle\  Powell  .saw 
when  he  wrote  in  I S 7 S  that  "a  new  phase  of 
Aryan  civilization  is  being  developed  in  the 
western  half  of  America." 

THE    FIRST  DEFEATS 

IF  THE  figures  above  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  the  rim  states  have  escaped  the 
desert  or  conquered  it,  and  are  now  sale  beyond 
the  danger  line,  that  impression  must  be  cor- 
rected. To  correct  it,  we  need  to  look  at  man's 
first  general  attack,  that  of  the  1880s,  which 
coincided  with  a  wet  cycle  in  the  West.  Since 
the  attackers  came  from  the  humid  country,  they 
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struck  the  eastern  rim  states  first.  They  went 
single-handed,  with  high  hopes;  they  returned 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  drought,  empty- 
handed.  A.  M.  Simons  summed  up  the  cam- 
paign in  these  words: 

From  the  98th  meridian  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  filled 
with  more  tragedy  and  whose  future  is  preg- 
nant with  greater  promise  than  perhaps  any 
other  equal  expanse  of  territory  within  the 
confines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  disorderly  charge  and  the  ensuing  rout 
were  thus  described: 

Following  times  of  occasional  rainy  season, 
the  line  of  social  advance  rose  and  fell  with 
rain  and  drought,  like  a  mighty  tide  beating 
against  the  wall  of  the  Rockies.  And  every 
such  wave  left  behind  it  a  mass  of  human 
wreckage  in  the  shape  of  broken  fortunes, 
deserted  farms,  and  ruined  homes. 

Later,  Frederick  H.  Newell  said:  "The  Great 
Plains  can  be  characterized  as  a  region  of  peri- 
odic famine." 

The  attackers  withdrew,  but  returned  with 
two  new  allies,  science  and  invention.  By  in- 
genuity they  would  destroy  the  desert  in  spite 
of  hell  and  without  water.  They  made  headway 
in  the  rim-land  by  inventing  barbed  wire,  adapt- 
ing the  windmill,  learning  about  dry  farming, 
importing  desert  plants,  reshaping  their  plows, 
and  revising  their  laws. 

Their  hopes  always  outran  their  accomplish- 
ments. What  was  discovered  today  would  enable 
them  to  complete  the  conquest  tomorrow.  In 
the  face  of  tragedy  they  became  superstitious  or 
religious,  and  called  in  the  rain-makers  with 
magic,  dynamite,  and  prayer,  and  later  with  a 
chemical  calculated  to  make  a  dry  cloud  give 
water. 

The  federal  government  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  The  People  vs.  The  Desert.  It  sought  dam 
sites  and  blocked  the  rivers  to  create  tiny  islands 
of  water  in  a  sea  of  aridity.  In  the  meantime 
the  well-drillers  were  probing  the  earth  to  dis- 
cover every  aquifer,  or  underground  water  de- 
posit. Pumps  were  installed  to  bring  up  water 
for  homes,  cities,  and  irrigation,  and  every  source 
of  water— whether  from  river,  lake,  or  well— was 
declared  to  be  "everlasting." 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  water,  its  major 
effect  was  to  create  an  oasis,  a  lovely  word 
implying  a  pleasant  place  in  the  midst  of 
a  larger  and  less  pleasant  one.  In  and  around 
the  oasis  people  came  to  build  towns  and  cities, 
establish  industry,  and  open  irrigated  farms. 


MAGAZINE 

This  has  happened  all  over  the  West,  so 
that  the  West  is  today  virtually  an  oasis  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  the  oasis  has  not  apparently 
been  used  in  reference  to  the  West,  and  cannot 
be  used  as  long  as  we  persist  in  denying  the 
desert.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  not 
be  pleased  if  we  referred  to  such  oases  of  eleva- 
tion as  Denver,  Boulder,  and  Rapid  City;  of 
such  river  oases  as  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso;  of  the 
spring-made  oasis  of  San  Antonio;  of  the  man- 
made  oasis  of  Boulder  City,  Nevada;  or  of  the 
wTell-based  (and  probably  temporary)  oasis  of 
Lubbock,  Texas.  Los  Angeles  is  the  greatest 
oasis  of  them  all. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  West  is  that  with 
its  excess  of  land  and  dearth  of  people,  it  is 
already  an  urban  society.  The  eight  desert  states 
are  54.9  per  cent  urban.  Only  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  are  rural.  Utah,  with  only 
8.4  people  per  square  mile,  is  65.3  per  cent 
urban;  Nevada,  with  only  1.5  persons  per  square 
mile,  is  57.2  per  cent  urban.  The  desert  has 
driven  the  people  in  to  the  oasis. 

Within     the  desert 
states,  the  people  have 
not  overdrawn  their  wa- 
ter supply.   They  have 
struck  a   balance  with 
their  possibilities.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  rim 
states  where  the  great 
cities  are.   Today  most 
of  these  cities  have  out- 
grown their  water  supply  and  are  in  crisis.  They 
have  exhausted  the  water  that  made  the  original 
oasis,  and  their  problem  now  is  to  find  more  at 
any  cost.  They  go  farther  and  farther  to  get  it, 
and  bring  it  in  at  increasing  expense.  Here  are 
some  examples. 

Los  Angeles  is  in  an?  area  of  about  16  inches 
of  rainfall.  "Fresh  water  issuing  from  the  hills 
led  to  the  choice  of  the  original  site."  It  was 
begun  on  the  little  river  of  its  name.  The  peo- 
ple congregated  here  and  consumed  the  original 
supply  of  water.  In  1913  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct was  completed  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  to  a  new  source  233  miles  distant.  The 
original  cost  for  the  aqueduct  alone  was 
525,000,000.  The  city  outgrew  this  supply,  and 
and  in  1939  an  aqueduct  was  built  to  the  Colo- 
rado, 242  miles  away  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000. 
But  this  is  not  enough,  and  a  plan  is  afoot  to 
tap  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  north- 
west, to  enlarge  or  save  the  oasis  of  southern 
California. 
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El  Paso  began  as  a  river  oasis  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  As  it  grew  the  upstream  water  was 
pumped  out,  and  the  river  failed.  The  under- 
ground water  was  tapped,  to  fail  in  turn.  The 
government  built  Elephant  Butte  Dam  to  catch 
the  floodwater,  but  it  cannot  keep  the  river 
running.  Today  El  Paso  is  acquiring  dam  sites 
in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  one  hundred  miles 
east:  it  is  leasing  underground  water  from  the 
University  of  Texas  lands  in  Hudspeth  County, 
forty  miles  from  the  city. 

San  Antonio,  a  real  rim  city  with  close  to 
30  inches  of  rainfall,  was  created  by  the  living 
springs  that  gushed  out  to  form  the  San  Pedro 
and  San  Antonio  rivers— tiny  but  dependable 
streams.  Later  the  city  got  its  water  from  artesian 
wells  of  tremendous  head  and  volume.  Today 
San  Pedro  Springs  are  completely  dry;  the  San 
Antonio  Springs  are  reduced  to  a  token,  and  the 
rivers  they  fed  are  gone.  The  water  table  has 
fallen,  the  artesian  wells  no  longer  flow.  The 
city  has  few  good  dam  sites  in  its  territory,  and 
is  desperately  pleading  with  the  state  water 
board  to  let.it  acquire  water  from  the  Guadalupe 
River  basin  fifty  miles  away. 

The  visitor  is  always  shown  the  San  Antonio 
River  which  winds  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  river  is,  so  far  as  the  visitor  can  see,  an 
exotic  thing;  its  sides  are  curbed,  its  low  banks 
a  riot  of  tropical  plants.  Boats  ply  back  and 
forth  carrying  tourists  to  points  of  interest.  The 
river  flows  full  here,  almost  level  with  its  curb- 
full  of  water  now  being  pumped  from  the  wells 
which  are  no  longer  artesian.  This  is  the  price  a 
proud  and  beautiful  rim  city  is  paying"  to  per- 
petuate its  oasis-like  character. 

Dallas  never  shows  anybody  the  little  river  on 
which  it  was  born,  the  rat-tailed  Trinity  that 
served  it  well  for  a  time.  Dallas  too  is  a  proud 
city,  consciously  cultured,  not  joyously  relaxed 
and  playful  like  San  Antonio,  or  boisterous  and 
natural  like  its  own  near-neighbor,  Fort  Worth. 
Dallas  will  probably  deny  that  it  is  .in  oasis, 
what  with  its  30-plus  inches  of  rainfall.  But  let 
us  look  at  its  water  problem:  Before  it  outgrew 
the  Trinity,  it  found  an  "everlasting"  supply  in 
artesian  wells  which  have  now  failed  or  become 
inadequate.  It  began  to  build  dams,  but  not  in 
time  to  meet  the  drought.  In  desperation  Dallas 
built  a  pipeline  to  the  Red  River,  which  gathers 
its  waters  high  up  on  the  salty  plains  and  .semi- 
desert.  Today  a  glass  of  Dallas  water  left  over- 
night has  a  saline  scum  on  the  surface  in  the 
morning.  Peddlers  of  potable  imported  water 
have  done  well  at  fift\  ce  nts  a  gallon. 

The  last  example  is  the  underground  oasis  of 


Lubbock,  Texas.  There  is  no  spring  near,  and 
it  is  many  miles  to  a  river.  Lubbock  stands  on 
the  High  Plains  where  the  annual  rainfall  is 
about  18  inches.  It  grew  like  a  mushroom  be- 
cause a  state  college  was  built  there,  oil  was 
discovered,  and  an  "everlasting"  supply  of  water 
was  found  underneath  the  fertile  soil.  This 
High  Plains  aquifer  is  of  enormous  extent, 
making  possible  a  giant  oasis  covering  several 
counties.  Turbine  pumps  whir  day  and  night, 
pouring  out  streams  from  4  to  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Crop  yields  are  enormous.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  rise  of  an  oasis  based  on  ground  water. 

The  story  of  the  fall  cannot  be  told  because 
it  has  not  happened.  Lubbock  sees  the  crisis 
coming,  and  is  trying  to  avert  it  by  acquiring 
wrater  rights  in  the  sandhills  to  the  west.  The 
water  table  is  falling  as  new  wells  go  down  and 
old  ones  are  deepened. 

The  story  of  the  five  cities  could  be  continued 
with  variations  all  around  the  semi-arid  rim  of 
the  arid  region.  It  is  a  story  of  cities  that  got 
a  little  too  close,  all  haunted  now  by  a  growing 
consciousness  that  in  every  oasis  the  desert  rides 
outside.  What  lies  outside  was  described  by  a 
real  authority,  none  other  than  Moses.  "And  thy 
heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The 
Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder 
and  dust:  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon 
thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed." 

WHAT    THE    WEST    HASN'T  GOT 

ONCE  we  recognize  the  desert  as  the 
major  force  in  the  American  West,  we 
are  able  to  understand  its  history.  With  our 
feet  planted  firmly  on  a  desert  base,  what 
hitherto  seemed  strange,  irrational,  bizarre,  be- 
comes logical  and  reasonable,  (.ranted  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  the  desert,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  West  is  in  comparison  to  the  East  a  land 
of  deficiencies.  It  is  lull  ol  negatives  and  short 
on  positiyes.  I  his  obvious  fact  was  first  noted 
by  examining  ten  standard  school  histories  to 
see  the  relative  amount  ol  space  devoted  to  the 
western  three-fifths  of  the  country  occupied  l>\  a 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  people. 

The  results  were  unbelievable.  At  one  ex- 
treme the  West  got  one  and  one-hall  pages  out 
of  a  hundred;  at  the  othei  extreme  it  got  fifteen. 
The  average  lor  the  ten  books  was  six  or  seven 
pages  out  of  a  hundred.  This  disparity  could 
not  be  explained  by  either  bias  or  ignorance  or 
prejudice  of  the  authors,  but  it  had  to  be  ex- 
plained, made  logical  and  reasonable. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  the  positives  and  negatives 
of  the  West: 


Negatives 

Water 

Timber 

Cities 

Industry 

Labor 

Negroes 


Positives 

Land 
Grass 
Minerals 

Natural  Wonders 

Indians 

Orientals 


A  study  of  these  columns  gives  a  clue  to  the 
brevity  of  Western  history.  The  scarcity  of  w  ater, 
timber,  cities,  industry,  labor,  and  Negroes  in 
the  desert  means  the  absence  of  many  problems 
about  which  historians  write.  Their  presence 
in  the  rim  states  is  considerable.  For  example, 
practically  all  the  timber  is  in  East  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  the  three  Pacific  states.  The  Negro 
problem  exists  only  in  Texas  and  California, 
and  it  did  not  come  to  California  until  after 
World  War  I.  Manufacturing  amounts  to  only 
14  per  cent  of  the  national  total— and  since  there 
is  little  manufacturing,  there  is  little  to  say  about 
labor. 

The  column  of  positives  gives  us  the  main 
subjects  about  which  the  historians  must  write. 
Three  of  them— land,  minerals,  and  natural 
wonders— cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  desert. 
Many  of  the  natural  wonders,  the  Petrified 
Forest,  the  Painted  Desert,  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon it  created.  The  grass  it  tolerated  on  its 
rim.  On  the  land  men  laid  down  dry  farm- 
ing and  irrigation;  on  the  grass  they  established 
the  Cattle  Kingdom;  and  on  the  minerals  they 
built  mining.  All  have  been  producers  of  raw 
products,  and  each  destructive.  The  farmers 
with  the  help  of  the  wind  destroyed  the  soil,  the 
cattle  the  grass,  and  the  miners  removed  an 
irreplaceable  resource.  The  natural  wonders,  in 
which  the  West  abounds,  have  produced  an- 
nually an  increased  crop  of  tourists,  whose  em- 
blem is  the  desert  water  bag.  They  may  prove 
the  West's  most  dependable  asset. 

UNCLE-   SAM'S  PEOPLE 

TH  E  West  is  the  home  of  four-fifths  of  the 
surviving  Indians,  and  nearly  all  their 
reservations.  It  is  the  domicile  of  four-fifths  of 
the  Japanese  and  three-fifths  of  the  Chinese  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  home  of  nearly  all  people 
of  Spanish-Mexican  descent.  Paradoxically,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  it  is  in  the  Toyn- 
beean  sense  the  most  cosmopolitan  region  of  the 
nation.  The  North  is  peopled  by  many  nationali- 


ties, but  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  West  has  all  these  plus  the  Indian 
civilization  and  the  Oriental. 

The  concentration  of  the  Indians  in  the  West 
suggests  how  the  desert  has  been  used  as  a  place 
to  discard  what  is  unwanted  elsewhere.  In  their 
rush  westward,  the  Americans  drove  the  Indians 
toward  the  desert  to  be  the  wards  of  Uncle  Sam. 
In  the  same  movement  they  took  the  land  from 
Uncle  Sam,  all  they  considered  worth  taking. 
The  refuse— mainly  in  the  desert— they  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Here  Lhicle  Sam  is  the 
biggest  landholder;  he  owns  47.7  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  the  eight  desert  and  three  Pacific  states. 
He  owns  87.4  per  cent  of  Nevada,  65.3  per  cent 
of  Idaho,  64.6  per  cent  of  Utah,  51.8  per  cent  of 
Oregon,  47.7  per  cent  of  Wyoming,  46.2  per  cent 
of  California.  He  owns  it  mainly  because  nobody 
wanted  it.  Here  he  established  the  national 
parks  and  forests.  The  Mormons,  like  the  In- 
dians, fled  to  it  because  they  were  not  wanted, 
and  all  inland  atomic  explosions  are  touched  off 
in  the  desert.  (But  ancestors  of  many  of  the 
best  people  in  the  West  today  went  there  because 
they  wyere  "wanted"  elsewhere  in  another  sense.) 

In  the  columns  above  we  listed  six  negatives 
and  six  positives.  We  now  must  add  a  seventh 
negative  indicated  by  the  short  shrift  the  West 
gets  in  the  standard  histories.  There  the  his- 
torian is  deprived  of  that  indispensable  in- 
gredient of  history,  chronology.  Aside  from  the 
Spanish  effort  which  resulted  in  failure,  every- 
thing that  happened  there  occurred  yesterday— 
almost  within  the  long  life  of  one  man.  His- 
torically, the  West  has  no  depth,  no  long  back- 
ground of  slow  development.  Its  story  is  told  in 
current  events.  It  came  on  the  scene  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  founding  of  the  nation  or  to 
prevent  its  dissolution  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
result  is  that  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  great 
statesman.  Only  two  Presidents,  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Dwight  Eisenhower,  have  come  from  the 
region;  only  one  was  born  there,  and  he  rarely 
mentions  it  except  at  campaign  time,  and  in 
the  state  of  his  birth. 

Aside  from  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  there 
has  never  been  a  military  conflict  on  Western 
soil  that  had  the  slightest  influence  on  national 
affairs. 

The  twenty-volume  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  gives  a  sketch  of  every  American  who 
has  had  significance  in  our  history.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  1,252  names  listed  under  the 
letter  B  revealed  that  only  99  (8  per  cent)  had 
any  connection  with  the  West.  The  current 
Who's  Who  lists  45,227  biographies,  but  only 
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7,369  (16.7  per  cent)  are  from  the  West.  These 
percentages  run  Ear  below  the  22  per  cent  of 
the  population  now  in  the  West. 

Eighty-six  people  have  been  voted  into  the 
American  Hall  Of  Fame,  but  there  is  not  a 
Western  man  among  them. 

The  federal  government  has  set  up  fifty-seven 
sites  of  national  historic  character,  and  of  these 
only  two  are  in  t-he  West,  one  commemorating 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  one  in  the  Black  Hills 
honoring  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt— not  notable  for  being 
Westerners.  All  national  historical  parks  and 
sites,  battlefields,  and  cemeteries  are  in  the  East, 
the  boot  hills  of  the  West  not  yet  having 
attained  national  recognition. 

What  is  the  biographer  going  to  do  for  a 
region  that  has  so  few  men  of  distinction?  What 
is  the  historian  going  to  do  with  a  country  almost 
without  chronology  or  important  battles  or  great 
victories  or  places  where  armies  have  surren- 
dered or  dead  soldiers  were  buried?  How  can 
he  make  a  thick  history  out  of  such  thin  material? 

BRIEF    AND  BIZARRE 

TWO  characteristics  of  Western  history 
emerge  from  the  situation:  Western  his- 
tory is  brief  and  it  is  bizarre.  It  is  brief  because 
the  time  is  so  short  and  its  material  deficient. 

Western  history  is  bizarre  because  of  the  nature 
of  what  it  has  got.  The  historians  and  other 
writers  do  what  men  have  always  done  in  the 
desert.  They  make  the  best  of  what  little  they 
do  have.  Westerners  have  developed  a  talent  for 
taking  something  small  and  blowing  it  up  to 
giant  size,  as  a  photographer  blows  up  a  photo- 
graph. 

They  write  of  cowboys  as  if  they  were  noble 
knights,  and  the  cowmen  kings.  They  do  biog- 
raphies of  bad  men,  Billy  the  Kid,  the  Plummer 
gang,  and  Sam  Bass,  of  bad  women  like  Calamity 
Jane,  of  gunmen  like  Wyatt  Earp  and  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  of  cowmen  like  Goodnight,  of  miners 
like  Death  Valley  Scotty  and  Silver  Dollar  Tabor. 
They  blow  the  abandoned  saloon  up  into  an  art 
museum,  and  Boot  Hill  into  a  shrine  for  pil- 
grims. In  Montana  Charlie  Russell  is  better  than 
Titian,  and  in  the  Black  Hills  Frederick  Rem- 
ington is  greater  than  Michelangelo.  Custer, 
who  blundered  to  his  death,  taking  better  men 
with  him,  found  a  place  in  every  saloon  not 
already  pre-empted  to  that  travesty  on  decency 
and  justice,  Judge  Roy  Bean. 

This  talent  for  making  the  most  of  little  has 


produced  two  strange  Western  societies,  one 
good  and  one  bad.  The  good  society  is  that  of 
the  Mormons  in  Utah,  a  rejected  people  with  a 
bizarre  religion  who  sought  peace  in  the  desert, 
took  the  bee  as  their  symbol,  and  created  by  their 
hive-like  industry  something  admirable. 

The  other  society  of  more  recent  vintage 
sprang  up  in  a  similar  desert,  but  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  No  state  has  less  to  recommend 
it  than  Nevada.  It  is  all  desert  and,  once  its 
minerals  were  depleted,  it  had  little  chance  of 
prosperity  and  hardly  enough  people  to  main- 
tain a  state  government,  it  solved  its  problem 
by  creating  an  oasis  of  iniquity  and  license  in  a 
sea  of  moral  inhibitions.  It  provided  a  haven 
in  the  desert  to  which  all  could  come  Avho  wanted 
to  gamble,  divorce,  or  fornicate  and  have  it 
quick  and  legal.  Then  it  found  it  could  have 
a  monopoly  only  on  the  first  two,  and  so  sub- 
stituted for  the  third  the  abolition  of  state  in- 
come tax  to  attract  the  millionaires  who  make 
good  customers  at  the  casinos.  Nevada  was 
revolutionized,  its  population  shortly  doubled, 
and  it  has  had  the  highest  income  per  capita 
of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Nevada  is  what  it  is 
today  because  of  what  it  did  not  have  yesterday. 
In  compensating  for  what  the  desert  denied  it, 
it  has  created  the  most  bizarre  society  in  the 
nation. 

As  we  look  at  the  West  with  its  dry  center 
and  rims  of  less  dryness,  we  see  that  the  desert 
is  the  unifying  force.  True,  the  people  have 
moved  into  the  oases,  some  of  them  man-made, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  dwell  around  its  moist 
edges  where  they  struggle  for  water  with  all  their 
ingenuity.  They  are  a  normal  people  trying  to 
create  and  maintain  a  normal  civilization  in  an 
abnormal  land. 

They  are  like  a  musician  performing  on  a 
giant  stringed  instrument  with  many  of  the 
strings  missing.  The  missing  strings  put  extra- 
ordinary demands  on  the  performer.  He  must 
make  the  best  of  what  he  has;  he  must  com- 
pensate by  ingenuity,  agility,  and  improvisations 
for  the  missing  strings.  His  range  is  limited,  his 
repertoire  reduced,  lie  cannot  follow  the  musical 
conventions,  will  try  anything,  and  Ave  should 
not  be  surprised  that  the  effects  are  sometimes 
odd.  We  can  understand  him  better  if  we 
remember  that  he  is  seeking  to  conquer  the 
(.nai  American  Desert.  As  the  Preacher  said: 
"One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  gen- 
eration cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  forever." 
And  so  does  the  clcseit  in  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican West. 


BASEBALL: 


the  great  Numbers  Game 
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w  hy  Americans  enjoy  their  national  sport  for 
its  arithmetic  as  much  as  its  athletes  .  .  .  and 
why  it  has  developed  a  fancier  set  of  records 
than  any  game  in  history — except  chess. 


AF  E  W  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the 
baseball  season  be  made  a  little  longer 
than  the  historic  154  games.  According  to  this 
classic  arrangement  each  of  the  eight  clubs  plays 
each  of  the  others  in  the  same  league  twenty- 
two  times,  eleven  at  home  and  eleven  away.  The 
modest  proposal  was  for  each  team  to  play  one 
more  game  against  each  other  team.  The  basic 
idea  was  one  usually  applauded  in  our  country— 
to  make  more  money  for  everybody.  The  sugges- 
tion came  from  the  "Magnates."  (In  case  anyone 
doesn't  know,  the  Magnates  are  the  bad  guys. 
The  players,  and  the  public,  and  everyone  else, 
except  perhaps  some  umpires,  are  the  good  guys.) 

This  reasonable  request  to  try  and  make  a  little 
more  dough  was  howled  down  by  practically 
everybody.  This  was  not  because  anyone  was 
opposed  to  making  more  money,  or  even  seeing 
someone  else,  like  the  Magnates,  do  it.  The 
overwhelming  objection  was  that  it  would  invali- 
date the  records  which  had  all  been  based  on 
the  same  number  of  big-league  games  per  season. 
Not  just  the  unforgettable  accomplishments,  but 
all  the  records-most  strike-outs,  double  plays, 
errors,  stolen  bases,  and  stolen  towels.  The 
archivists  won  out,  and  nearly  everyone  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  . 

The  official  box  scores  are  the  basic  material 


for  baseball's  endless  statistics  or  "records." 
Many  of  them  are  fascinating  and  some  of  them 
are  boring,  or  even  annoying.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  other  outdoor  sport  is  so  rich  for  the 
arithmetic-minded  historian,  not  even  golf. 

A  very  indoor  sport  is  the  only  superior  to 
baseball  in  brief  historical  accuracy.  That  one  is 
chess.  The  report  of  a  chess  game  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  box  score  and  tells  a  lot  more.  A 
decent  chess  player  today  can  have  a  book  at  his 
elbow  and  replay  a  game,  with  all  its  subtleties 
and  thrills,  that  Paul  Morphy  played  a  century 
ago,  a  long  time  before  his  death  and  shortly 
before  he  went  mad. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  a  classic,  low- 
scoring  ball  game,  and  a  classic  chess  game. 
The  two  managers,  say  Paul  Richards  and  Casey 
Stengel,  are  the  chess  players.  Their  players  are 
the  pieces  and  pawns,  whom  they  move,  direct, 
and  remove.  The  smallest  detail  of  strategy  can 
win  or  lose.  This  analogy  between  baseball  and 
chess  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  especially  so  be- 
cause it  is  so  full  of  holes.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  a  chess  player,  you  move  your  Queen  to  King 
Bishop  5.  It  may  not  be  the  wisest  move  but  you 
move  her.  At  the  next  critical  moment  she 
doesn't  get  the  sun  in  her  eyes  and  lose  sight  of 
the  ball,  or  get  her  two  feet  tangled  up  with 
each  other  and  fall  flat  on  her  face.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  baseball  manager  something  like  that 
happens  not  so  infrequently.  Whether  the  man- 
ager was  smart  or  dumb  becomes  a  debatable 
point.  It  is  indeed  hotly  debated  most  of  the 
cold  winter  around  the  legendary  hot  stove  in 
the  grocery  store. 
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The  baseball  records  are  endless.  Many  are 
sought  out  by  a  newspaperman  or  broadcaster 
when  he  can  t  think  of  anything  else  to  bring  up. 
The  latter  lean  toward  this  type  of  history:  That 
this  is  the  first  time  on  the  opening  day  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
threw  out  the  first  ball,  that  the  losing  team 
scored  ten  runs. 

At  the  other  end,  the  most  glowing  statistic  in 
all  baseball,  and  the  most  familiar  to  both  bright 
and  stupid  people,  is  that  Babe  Ruth  hit  sixty 
home  runs  in  1927.  A  runner-up  to  this  un- 
imaginable success  story  is  that  Joe  DiMaggio 
hit  safely  in  fifty-six  consecutive  games  in  1941. 
Another  is  that  Lou  Gehrig  never  missed  a  game 
for  2.130  performances.  This  one,  like  some  other 
records,  is  slightly  smudged  around  the  cuffs, 
because  even  Gehrig  sometimes  didn't  feel  well 
and  played  a  very  few  innings  just  to  keep  his 
record  going.  Another  less  interesting  statistic, 
just  coined,  is  that  all  these  men  were  Yankees, 
and  that  Everett  "Deacon'*  Scott,  the  shortstop 
who  previously  held  the  record  for  playing  every 
game,  was  also  a  Yankee. 


THE  WONDERFUL 
AND   THE  PROBABLE 

UN  USUALNESS  is  one  of  the  prime 
charms  of  big-league  baseball.  When  you 
buy  a  ticket  vou  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
you  are  purchasing  an  unforgettable  experience 
or  just  an  afternoon  in  the  fresh  air. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  no-hit  game.  There  are 
three  categories  and  anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
any  of  them  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
any  time.  There  is  the  "almost"  no  hitter,  the  no 
hitter,  and  the  "perfect"  no  hitter.  The  almost 
no  hitter  is  unusual  enough.  A  pitcher  goes,  say, 
seven  full  innings  without  giving  a  hit.  Every- 
body knows  this  and  nobody  is  supposed  to  men- 
tion it,  because  it  will  put  the  "whammy"  on  the 
pitcher.  Most  players  and  fans  are  superstitious 


and  many  of  them  are  just  stupid.  Anyway,  in 
the  eighth,  or  worse  yet  the  ninth,  somebody  gets 
a  hit.  This  reproduces  the  qualities  of  a  Greek 
tragedv. 

A  no  hitter  is  a  game  with  one  team  making 
no  hits,  as  you  perhaps  have  already  guessed.  It 
happens  one  or  two  or  three  times  a  season,  and 
more  frequently  no  times  a  season.  The  no 
hitter  is  much  more  unusual  than  the  almost. 

A  perfect  no  hitter  I  do  not  think  you  per- 
sonally are  ever  going  to  see.  But  then  of  course 
you  might.  A  perfect  is  when  no  one  gets  to  first 
base  for  any  reason  such  as  base  on  balls,  or  even 
a  fielding  error.  Of  course  an  error  is  not  the 
pitcher's  fault  (unless  he  makes  it  himself)  but 
still  it  is  not  a  perfect  no  hitter.  Since  the  turn 
of  the  century  there  have  been  more  than  sixtv 
thousand  big-league  games  pitched  (with  two 
starting  pitchers  to  each  game)  and  only  four 
perfect  ones.  (So  far,  that  is.)  Of  those  four,  one 
is  still  in  dispute  on  technical  grounds.* 

When  a  no  hitter  seems  possible,  evervbodv 
in  the  country  is  praying  for  the  pitcher  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  opposing  team. 
The  only  event  that  surpasses  this  in  spiritual 
intensity  is  waiting  for  Armistice  Day.  Now  it 
is  simple  enough  to  see  why  a  whole  countrv 
pravs  for  peace,  but  why  should  a  whole  countrv 
pray,  for  thirty  minutes,  for  a  no  hitter? 

The  best  answer  I  have  found  is  in  a  high- 
brow book  whose  author  perhaps  has  no  interest 
in  baseball  whatever.  It  is  called  The  Dark 
Voyage  and  the  Golden  Mean,  by  Albert  Cook 
(Harvard  University  Press).  The  leading  theme 
I  shall  try  to  express  in  my  words,  not  Pro- 
fessor Cook's: 

In  the  pattern  of  living  there  are  two  opposites. 
Thev  are  the  Wonderful  and  the  Probable. 
Evervone  is  yearning  for  the  Wonderful,  but  the 
Probable  is  what  most  of  us  nearly  always  get. 
Something  Wonderful  happens  to  each  of  us  once 
in  a  while  but  not  nearly  often  enough.  Only  a 
handful  of  people  do  something  decisive  with 
their  lives  in  an  effort  to  seek  the  Wonderful. 

*  The  legal  aspects  of  this  one  require  the  services 
of  a  Solomon.  The  game  also  includes  Babe  Ruth, 
who  as  you  will  shortly  see  was  included  in  main 
events  besides  home  runs.  The  Babe  was  then  a  won- 
derful pitcher  for  Boston.  He  started  this  game  in 
1917  and  the  umpire  said  that  he  walked  the  firs: 
batter.  The  Babe  disagreed  so  pungently  that  the  ump 
tossed  him  out  of  the  game.  Then  a  pretty  fair 
pitcher  named  Ernie  Shore  took  his  place  without, 
one  presumes,  much  time  for  a  warm-up.  The  man 
on  first  tried  stealing  and  was  thrown  out.  Of  the  next 
twenty-six  batters  to  face  Shore,  none  reached  first 
base.  How  do  you  call  it.  Solomon? 
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Among  such  are  saints,  criminals,  poets,  and 
hoboes.  For  the  rest  of  us  the  Probable  keeps 
happening  pretty  probably.  The  sun  rises  each 
day  in  the  east  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  the 
commuting  train  takes  us  to  the  south,  and  the 
same  conductor  punches  our  ticket,  and  so  forth. 

Of  the  people  at  a  ball  game  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage are  saints  or  criminals.  For  the  rest  of 
us,  a  no  hitter,  of  no  intrinsic  importance,  is  yet 
truly  Wonderful.*  It  seldom  happens.  And  here 
we  are,  a  part  of  it,  rooting  the  pitcher  home! 

I  have  seen  only  one  triple  play  in  my  life. 
This  was  not  televised  but  the  trouble  is  I 
didn't  quite  see  it.  It  was  at  a  dull  spring  train- 

*  While  we  are  discussing  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  Wonderful,  or  the  Unlikely,  here  is  a  small  ex- 
ample: The  material  above  was  first  researched  and 
then  typed  out  only  one  or  two  weeks  before  Mon- 
day, October  8,  1956,  a  day  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

That  day  dawned  sunny  and  pleasant  and  about 
eleven  o'clock,  after  reading  the  sports  page,  I  phoned 
a  neighbor  who  knows  practically  everything  about 
everything,  but  extremely  little  about  baseball.  "How 
would  you  like  to  drive  down  to  New  York  with  me 
and  see  a  World  Series  game?"  I  asked.  "I  am  willing 
to  explain  the  game  to  you  as  it  unfolds." 

He  said,  "That  would  be  great,  but  can  we  get  in?" 

"Certainly  we  can  get  in.  It  is  the  fifth  game,  the 
least  alluring  of  a  Series;  it  is  a  Monday;  and  the 
Yankee  Stadium  has  about  a  million  seats,"  I  ex- 
plained. "Oh,  I  see,"  he  said  gratefully. 

So  we  drove  forty  miles,  parked  the  car  in  anguish, 
and  found  there  was  standing  room  only,  f  weigh  a 
lot  and  have  flat  feet. 

"Oh,  let's  go  home,"  I  said  disgustedly,  "I  have  seen 
World  Series  games  before." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  haven't."  And  he  insisted  on 
herding  me  in. 

It  wasn't  even  good  standing  room,  but  it  was  some 
performance.  The  standee  who  was  blocking  our  view 
most  effectively  was  a  large  French  Canadian  from 
Montreal,  where  Jackie  Robinson  first  bloomed.  He 
was  naturally  all  for  the  Dodgers. 

Along  about  the  sixth,  the  big  Canuck  turned 
around  to  my  friend  and  me,  and  said  doubtfully, 
"You  know,  I  think  I  will  rooi  for  this  perfect  game. 
Then  I  can  tell  them  in  Montreal,  'I  was  there'."  He 
was  clearly  asking  us  to  pass  on  a  question  of  ethics. 
My  friend  said,  "It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  you  to  do 
that.  And  if  the  perfect  game  comes  off  we  will  give 
you  a  signed  affidavit  that  you  were  there." 

As  all  the  world  knows,  it  came  off.  My  feet  hurt 
but  otherwise  I  felt  as  good  as  Don  Larsen.  During 
the  last  innings  eighty  thousand  people  screamed  at 
every  out  and  finally  at  every  pitch,  unless  it  was  a 
ball. 

I  am  informed  by  a  knowledgeable  friend  that  dur- 
ing those  innings  the  most  apprehensive  person  pres- 
ent was  not  Larsen.  It  was  the  three  official  scorers. 
Had  there  been  any  kind  of  bobble  the  scorers  would 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  calling  it  a  hit  or  an 
error,  and  wiping  a  perfect  game  from  the  records. 
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ing  game  in  Florida.  There  were  men  at  first  and 
second  and  none  out.  My  companion  was  Arthur 
Mann,  the  baseball  historian.  I  had  turned  to 
him  to  impart  some  of  my  wisdom  or  to  ask  some 
dumb  question.  There  was  the  crack  of  the  bat 
and  in  two  seconds  three  men  were  out.  The 
part  I  saw  of  it  was  the  last  second  where  the 
second  baseman  tossed  the  ball  to  the  first  base- 
man. I  suppose  if  I  had  been  at  Waterloo  I 
would  have  been  reading  a  detective  story. 

The  most  unusual  thing  I  ever  saw  was  also 
not  televised  and  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  it,  and 
so  did  the  other  twenty  thousand  present.  I  was 
a  youngster  and  my  brother  beside  me  was 
younger.  Yankee  pitcher  Carl  Mays  let  go  one 
of  his  underhand  slants  and  it  hit  Cleveland 
shortstop  Chapman  on  the  temple.  Neither  my 
brother  nor  I  suspected  we  had  seen  something 
dreadful  happen.  Neither  did  at  least  one  Yankee 
infielder.  There  was  a  sound,  just  the  same  as 
would  be  made  by  a  bunt  and  the  ball  bounced 
fair  and  this  infielder  acting  on  long-established 
instinct  fielded  it  cleanly  and  threw  to  first. 
Chapman  slowly  sat  down.  It  was  not  until  the 
plate  umpire  dropped  to  one  knee,  took  Chap- 
man's shoulder  in  his  hands  and  peered  into  his 
eyes  that  the  crowd  began  to  realize  that  this  was 
no  routine  "hit  by  pitcher."  He  died  the  next 
day. 

Mays  went  on  to  have  some  great  seasons.  In 
my  youth  I  just  thought  that  this  was  sort  of 
unfair.  I  now  realize  that  it  wasn't  entirely  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  pitcher;  part  of  it  was  that 
batters  remembered  what  had  happened  once. 
Of  course  he  had  no  more  desire  to  "kill"  any- 
one than  you  or  I  have. 

Baseball  has  been  described  in  an  article  by 
Roger  Angell  as  "The  Perfect  Game,"  and  the 
title  is  very  well  proved.  However,  in  my  opinion 
the  game  is  not  quite  perfect.  It  has  one  ugly 
flaw;  there  is  an  effective  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  a  dangerous  procedure,  which  is  to  throw  a 
fast  ball  as  close  to  a  batter's  nose  as  possible. 
Some  pitchers  do  this  and  some  would  not  think 
of  doing  it.  The  umpires  are  sometimes  angry, 
sometimes  disgusted,  but  there  is  little  they  can 
do  about  it.  Like  most  other  forms  of  Sin,  it  is 
difficult  to  legislate  about. 

There  is  a  bright  spot  to  add  to  this  gloomy 
"statistic"  about  Chapman.  It  is  most  likely 
that  such  a  tragedy  will  never  happen  again. 
Players  have  finally  been  persuaded  to  wear 
protective  caps  while  batting.  Say  what  you  will 
about  ball  players,  they  are  generally  a  rather 
boyish  lot.  It  took  a  generation  since  Chapman's 
time  to  persuade  them  to  do  this  simple  thing. 
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It  hurt  their  manly  pride.  They  were  always 
willing  to  protect  their  meat  hand  with  a  glove 
and  their  shins  with  a  guard  and  their  digestions 
with  patent  medicines.  But  to  protect  them- 
selves from  sudden  and  undeserved  death  in  their 
prime,  that  was  asking  too  much.  That  would  be 
womanish. 


COLLINS'    CLASSIC  GAME 

1W 1 L  L  conclude  this  with  my  personal 
favorite  baseball  statistic.  I  doubt  if  it  is  any- 
one else's.  Ruth's  sixty  homers  is  a  glorious 
statistic  but  it  is  not  quite  my  favorite.  That  was 
accomplished  by  skill  and  power  and  courage. 
Almost  any  genius  in  any  line  can  do  something 
like  that. 

The  statistic  I  find  fascinating  was  accom- 
plished by  a  first  baseman  named  Collins  who 
operated  for  the  Cubs  in  the  'thirties.  What 
do  you  guess  Collins  did  one  afternoon?  Hit 
four  home  runs?  No.  That  would  not  have  been 
an  enormous  distinction  because  several  men 
have  done  it  in  the  game's  history.  So  what  did 
Collins  do? 

Remember  he  played  first  base.  In  most  games 
the  first  baseman  makes  more  of  the  putouts 
than  the  other  eight  positions  together.  All  the 
rest  of  the  infield  throw  the  ball  to  him  to  retire 
the  batter  when  that  is  feasible,  which  it  mostly 
is.  He  also  frequently  catches  balls  both  fair  and 
foul.  He  usually  makes  an  assist  or  two,  pic  king 
up  a  grounder  and  for  strategic  reasons  throwing 
it  to  another  base,  or  to  home. 

Well,  perhaps  you  have  guessed  it.  II  you  have 
any  mathematical  sense  perhaps  you  won't  be- 
lieve it.  But  on  that  afternoon  (it  has  ne  ver  hap- 
pened since)  Collins  played  his  position  for  nine 
innings  and  never  got  his  hands  on  the  ball.  He 
had  no  "official  chances."  Nobody  threw  the  ball 


to  him  and  nobody  batted  one  to  him.  This  was 
not  because  he  was  unpopular;  it  just  happened 
that  way.  The  only  times  he  touched  the  ball 
were  when  they  tossed  it  around  the  infield  for 
pepping  up  in  between  outs,  all  of  which  outs 
were  made  by  his  companions.  If  he  could  have 
knowm  what  was  going  to  happen  he  could  have 
fielded  his  position  lying  down  on  his  stomach 
or  sitting  on  the  bench  and  only  entering  the 
contest  when  it  was  his  turn  to  bat.  Defensively 
it  would  have  made  no  difference. 

This  miracle  of  Collins  will  only  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wonderful 
science  of  mathematical  probabilities. 

This  science  tells  us  that  no  matter  how  im- 
probable an  event  is  it  will  become  probable 
if  the  "sampling"  is  large  and  long  enough. 
(In  major  league  baseball,  the  proper  sampling 
runs  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  accurate  records  began  to  be  kept. 
This  makes  the  sampling,  for  the  two  leagues, 
approach  seventy  thousand  games  to  date.) 

Here  is  an  experiment  in  probabilities  requir- 
ing little  apparatus  save  patience.  Take  a  coin 
out  of  your  pocket  and  attempt  to  flip  it  heads 
ten  times  in  succession.  It  doesn't  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  you  are,  or  what  are  your 
abilities.  The  chances  are  you  will  not  do  well 
in  this  attempt.  To  be  accurately  discouraging 
about  it,  the  chances  against  you  are  a  little  more 
than  a  thousand  to  one  for  the  first  time  you 
try  it.  The  odds  are  just  as  bad  the  second  time 
you  try,  and  also  for  the  third  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  times. 

This  fact  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  a  lot  of 
people.  But  a  lot  of  people  are  not  at  all  lam i liar 
with  this:  If  you  will  take  your  coin  and  plan 
to  flip  it  about  ten  thousand  times,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  that  at  some  point  of  this  dreary 
exercise  you  tvill  flip  ten  heads  in  succession.  In 
other  words  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
avoid  performing  a  miracle.  You  just  need  a 
large  enough  sampling. 

Collins  is  the  ultimate  in  the  occasional 
triumph  of  the  Wonderful  over  the  Probable. 
The  cool  voice  of  mathematics  explains  to  us 
why  it  happened.  Equally  coldly  the  same  voice 
predicts  that  some  day  it  will  happen  again  to 
some  other  first  baseman,  but  it  doesn't  s,i\  when. 

Sonic  day,  in  the  twelfth  inning  ol  a  nothing  to 
nothing  lie  game,  a  pitcher  with  a  lifetime  bat 
ting  average  ol  .1  13,  who  has  never  hit  a  home 
run  in  his  ten  year  career,  will  break  up  that 
game  with  a  home  run. 

Experienced  baseball  men  may  doubt  this  but 
no  mathematician  will. 


You  wouldn't  remove  your  own  appendix,  but  you  probably 
didn't  hesitate  to  criticize  the  new  school  plans.   For  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects'  centennial  we  offer  two 
wholly  independent  and  contrasting  views  of  their  misunderstood 
profession — one  telling  how  it  got  that  way,  the  other 
making  the  outrageous  suggestion  that  "modern"  is  washed  up. 

Where  does  architecture  go  from  here? 

I.  The  Architect, 

more  Needed  than  Pitied 


John  E.  Burchard 

and  Albert  Bush-Brown 

THE  bulldozer  could  easily  be  the  Ameri- 
can national  emblem.  It  symbolizes  our 
reserves  of  power,  our  speed  at  moving  things. 
Most  of  all  it  suggests  the  glee  with  which  we 
tear  things  down— a  hillside,  a  building,  a  tree, 
all  with  equal  abandon.  Few  urban  dwellers 
live  a  day  unpunctuated  by  the  rattle  of  pneu- 
matic hammers,  the  whine  of  air  compressors, 
the  thud  of  wrecking  balls.  This  is  no  destruc- 
tive glee;  it  is  aimed  only  at  clearing  away  some- 
thing old  so  that  something  new  and  presumably 
better  may  stand  in  its  stead.  Building,  de- 
molishing and  rebuilding,  America  "is  at  home 
in  turmoil,"  as  the  architect  Louis  Sullivan 
remarked  in  1908,  "and  loves  urgency,  and  stress, 
and  chance.  It  loves  to  build  up,  and  tear  down, 
and  build  up  again;  it  loves  change,  novelty, 
progress.    It  loves  to  destroy." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  new  building 
construction  has  accounted  for  almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Yet  this 
nation  of  builders  shows  little  sense  of  architec- 
ture. Even  our  universities,  where  art  might  be 
expected  most  fully  to  serve  culture,  have 
steadily  deferred  to  the  misjudgments  of  trustees, 


alumni,  and  patrons  who  have  believed  either 
that  new  buildings  must  conform  to  an  existing 
collection  of  nondescript  and  undistinguished 
"Old  Mains"  or  that  collegiate  beauty  is  to 
be  found  only  in  Georgian  or  Gothic.  No  one 
today  can  design  well  in  those  styles;  no  one 
can  build  them  well:  institutions  could  not 
afford  to  build  them  if  good  designs  were  obtain- 
able.   The  result  is  mediocrity. 

Nor  is  it  much  better  than  the  indifference 
to  architectural  matters  that  appears  throughout 
our  cities  and  along  our  railroad  tracks,  where 
ugliness  first  tortures  then  numbs  the  eye.  In- 
dividually good  buildings  are  uncommon 
enough.  Distinguished  urban  or  village  collec- 
tions are  still  rarer;  it  is  hard  to  find  even  a  good 
simple  village  arrangement  beyond  the  old  West- 
ern Reserve  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  and  even 
those  which  can  there  be  found  were  built  long 
ago. 

Nor  is  the  scene  improved  for  the  massive 
Sunday  exodus  of  house-hunters  who  drive 
through  chaotic  arrays  of  filling  stations,  restau- 
rants, and  roadside  stands  to  make  mudd\  forays 
into  "rural"  ranch  houses  replete  with  Simonized 
kitchens  and  knotty-pine  dens  but  lacking  in  any 
genuine  visual  amenities.  Some  of  this  welter 
of  undistinguished  and  ugly  work  has,  it  is  true, 
been  from  the  hands  of  ambitious  but  untalented 
architects;  but  most  of  it  has  happened  because 


MORE  NEEDED 

professionally  trained  men  have  been  given  no 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  talents. 

Why  do  Americans  exhibit  this  strange  reluc- 
tance to  consult  architects?    There  is  first  of 
all  general  uncertainty  as  to  what  an  architect 
is.    Is  he  a  professional  man  like  a  doctor  or 
lawyer,  with  codes  of  ethics  and  performance, 
whose  primary  function  is  to  serve  the  interests 
,  of  the  client  and  only  the  client?    Is  he  a  busi- 
,  nessman  intent  upon  gaining  new  jobs  and  pro- 
tecting economic  interests,  his  own  as  well  as 
the  client's?    Is  he  an  artist  primarily  dedicated 
'  to  making  something  beautiful? 

I S    HE    AGAINST  CHANGE? 

A  T  THE  same  time  there  is  a  subtle 
^/V  uneasiness  that  the  architect  may  tend 
to  make  things  monumental  and  permanent  for 

I  an  America  that  wants  innovation  and  change. 

I  You  will  often  find  him,  for  example,  on  a  com- 

f  mittee  formed  to  save  a  building  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  superhighway,  like  H.  H.  Richard- 
son's Allegheny  County  Court  House  and  Jail. 
Permanence  fits  poorly  into  the  America  of  an 
Emerson  who  could  see  Boston  change  from  a 
town  where  he  led  the  family  cow  to  pasture 
on  the  Common  to  an  industrial  metropolis, 
and  of  an  Emerson  or  any  other  Transcendental 
American  who  must  believe  that  "the  dead  sleep 
in  their  moonless  night:  my  business  is  with 
the  living."  The  pace  of  America  as  early  as 
1868  had  convinced  Charles  William  Eliot- 
chemist,  president  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  the 
great  educators  of  the  nineteenth  century— that 
"building  for  the  present  generation  only  is  the 

|  best  way.  ...  It  is  not  well  that  a  house  should 
last  a  century— it  becomes  unsuited  to  the  im- 
proved habits  of  succeeding  generations." 

This  belief  in  expendability  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  brilliant  contemporary  architects  like 
William  Wurster,  Dean  of  Architecture  at  the 
University  of  California,  but  even  those  who  are 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  progress  as  he  is  have 
not  found  a  way  to  make  buildings  both  useful 
and  expendable.  Hence  the  architect  is  forced 
to  act  counter  to  the  instinct  of  Americans  noted 
as  long  ago  as  1810,  when  the  Englishman,  James 
Silk  Buckingham,  regretted  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  Circleville,  Ohio:  "So  little  veneration 
.  .  .  have  the  Americans  for  ancient  remains, 
and  so  entirely  destitute  do  they  appear  to  be, 
as  a  nation,  of  any  antiquarian  taste,  that  this 
interesting  spot  ...  is  soon  likely  to  lose  ail 
trace  of  its  original  peculiarities.  .  .  ."  The 
same  thing  is  happening  today  to  Nevada  City, 


THAN    PITIED  >7 

California,  and  will  happen  tomorrow  to  some 
of  Wright's  finest  Chicago  houses— and,  while 
the  American  public  will  approve,  architects 
will  not  be  so  happy.  Inevitably  this  difference 
in  attitude  leads  to  some  reservation. 

IS    HE    TOO  EXPENSIVE? 

YE  T  this  reservation  is  seldom  so  powerful 
as  three  beliefs  that  are  held  more  gen- 
erally: that  architects  are  expensive:  that  they 
may  not  be  technically  competent:  and  that  they 
are  no  better  qualified  than  any  other  demo- 
cratic man  to  decide  matters  of  taste. 

The  view  that  the  architect  may  be  unneces- 
sarily expensive  rests  on  the  fear  that  he  will 
always  suggest  more  costly  ways  of  doing  things- 
better  materials,  more  opulent  spaces,  additions 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  fancy  engineering 
which,  however  handsome,  is  not  the  most  direct 
and  certainly  not  the  cheapest  way  to  cover 
the  desired  space.  Such  a  fear  is  often  justified. 
However  much  he  wished  to  defend  his  plan 
for  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  proponent  of  the 
"big  plan,"  Daniel  Burnham,  was  wrong  when 
he  urged  the  Merchants'  Club  to  believe  that 
"beauty  has  always  paid  better  than  any  other 
commodity,  and  always  will." 

Nor  was  Brooks  Adams  correct  when  in  1902 
he  tried  to  convince  his  friends  at  a  dinner  in 
the  National  Arts  Club  that  a  sound  commercial 
instinct  would  lead  people  to  devote  much  of 
their  energy  to  creating  great  and  original  art; 
he  called  the  Athenian  Acropolis  "the  most  re- 
fined, the  most  effective,  and  the  cheapest  form 
of  advertising  ever  devised."  Such  an  art,  he 
said,  would  reface  New  York  into  a  thing  of 
beauty  "  thereby  saving  for  her  shopkeepers  the 
one  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum  which 
Americans  now  pay  into  the  pockets  of  the 
shrewd  and  businesslike  French  and  Italians." 

Very  likely  the  cash-value  defense  of  art  has 
prompted  occasional  forays  into  a  higher  aesthet- 
ics for  architecture.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
competitions  such  as  that  held  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Tower  in  1922.  Lever  Brothers  prob- 
ably charged  something  on  their  books  to  the 
jjood  will  and  the  attention  that  would  be  drawn 
to  their  soap  by  the  wall  of  glass  on  Park  Avenue. 
General  Motors  would  have  been  sillv  to  ignore 
what  might  come  to  them  in  the  way  of  prestige 
from  their  new  Research  Center  in  Detroit  or 
what  the  architecture  might  suggest  as  to  the 
quality  of  research  which  must  be  going  on  in 
such  distinguished  surroundings.  But  it  is  also 
quite  certain  that  no  explicit  cash  return  can 
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be  put  upon  these  efforts  save  for  bookkeeping 
purposes. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  silliest  arguments  advanced 
for  Modern  architecture  was  that  it  would  be 
cheaper.  This  seemed  plausible  enough.  If 
moldings  were  eliminated,  for  example,  this 
should  save  money.  But  what  was  forgotten 
was  the  greater  refinement  of  detail  required 
when  rough  construction  was  no  longer  covered, 
as  well  as  the  careful  proportioning  and  arrange- 
ment that  austere  Modern  design  would  demand. 
In  the  end  the  most  Modern  building  may  cost 
more  than  a  comparable  old-fashioned  one.  The 
insistence  upon  persuading  a  client  to  build 
something  that  is  wonderful  for  his  own  time- 
by  relying  on  economic  arguments  that  will  not 
hold,  water,  instead  of  on  the  valid  basis  of 
aesthetics— has  never  done  the  contemporary 
architects  anything  but  harm. 

Most  architects  of  the  twentieth  century  would 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  hold  that  the  commercial 
value  of  beauty  is  accidental;  its  real  value  is 
final,  nonconvertible,  self-contained,  and  utterly 
unprofitable.  But  art  was  never  cheap  and  who 
can  place  a  value  on  it?  Great  architecture  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  cost,  nor  by  its  financial 
returns,  nor  by  the  common  American  desire  to 
associate  morality  with  frugality.  But  the  very 
determination  not  to  accept  art  for  its  cash 
value  and  to  insist  that  it  belongs,  there  for  its 
own  sake  has  not  improved  the  rapport  between 
the  architect  and  the  client,  who  clings  like 
a  limpet  to  his  outmoded  Puritan  ethic  of  frugal- 
ity in  an  America  where  frugality  has  probably 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

IS    HE  COMPETENT? 

ALTHOUGH  most  architects  of  today 
are  not  dreamers  but  efficient  men  who  un- 
derstand materials  and  costs,  the  impression  per- 
sists that  they  are  not  quite  competent  technically. 
This  was  not  the  kind  oi  question  that  was 
likely  to  arise  during  the  earlier  days  of  a  Bul- 
finch  or  Latrobe.  But  most  architects  after  the 
Civil  War  were  less  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
onrush  of  technological  advance  and  increasing 
information;  they  were  less  sure-footed  than 
their  predecessors  in  the  use  of  mathematics 
and  engineering,  more  dependent  upon  consult- 
ing experts  whom  they  regarded  as  socially  and 
intellectually  and  artistically  inferior,  whom  they 
did  not  always  obey,  whom  indeed  they  did 
not  always  select  with  skill.  Sometimes  the 
technical  failures  were  of  a  clean-cut  kind,  re- 
sulting in  deaths  from  fire  or  the  collapse  of 
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buildings.  Sometimes— when,  for  example,  archi- 
tects like  Richard  Morris  Hunt  and  Charles 
McKim  served  as  arbiters  of  taste  for  rich  but 
uncultivated  clients— the  failures  were  the  result 
of  a  scale  of  values  in  the  architects'  minds  that 
placed  the  appearance  of  the  building  too  far 
above  its  utility. 

But  the  debate  was  not  always  one-sided.  A 
serious  charge  frequently  leveled  against  the 
Modern  architects,  and  an  ironic  one  too,  was 
that  their  "functional"  buildings  were  badly 
built,  that  their  roofs  leaked.  In  this  very  day 
the  common  complaint  of  those  outsiders  who 
do  not  like  the  appearance  of  Mies  van  der 
Rohe's  famous  apartment  houses  in  Chicago 
has  been,  that  the  people  who  live  there  are 
dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Such  arguments  are 
often  two-edged.  If  someone  like  Le  Corbusier 
built  leaky  roofs,  so  did  McKim.  The  Italian 
tiles  of  the"  roof  on  his  Boston  Public  Library, 
unsuitable  for  the  New  England  winter,  cost 
the  city  an  exorbitant  annual  expense  for  main- 
tenance, and  even  recent  critics  of  Le  Corbusier 
have  provided  leaky  courtyards  for  important 
buildings. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  excesses  of  the 
arbiters  of  taste  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  the  most  to  establish  the 
impression  that  the  architect  was  at  best  half- 
competent.  In  fact  their  ideas  in  no  way  met 
the  social  needs  or  utilized  the  technical  re- 
sources of  the  days  from  1875  on.  Newspapers 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  fires,  collapses,  and 
mechanical  failures.  Bad  circulation  in  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church  at  New  York  caused  a 
crowd  already  made  hysterical  by  a  sermon  about 
Hell  to  panic,  killing  each  other  in  their  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  building.  In  1878  two  elevators 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago  fell,  causing 
injuries.  And  when  the  roof  over  the  New  York 
Post  Office  fell  in,  and  the  following  year  an 
iron  roof  in  Cambridge  collapsed,  it  was  natural 
to  blame  the  incompetence  of  architects.  This 
much  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  literary,  archae- 
ological approach  in  architecture  had  deterred 
architects  from  paying  attention  to  the  problems 
attending  their  age. 

A  great  deal  was  made  of  the  incompetence 
of  professional  architects  seventy  years  ago.  From 
engineers  it  elicited  nothing  but  contempt,  and 
their  opinion  was  shared  by  scientists  like 
Huxley,  who  advised  an  audience  at  Baltimore 
in  1876  to  "hire  an  honest  bricklayer.  .  .  .  Any 
other  course  will  .  .  .  lead  you  into  having  some 
stately  structure,  good  for  your  architect's  fame, 
but  not  in  the  least  what  you  want." 
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Criticism  was  widespread,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  safety  but  also  of  planning.  Librarians 
meeting  in  188'}  were  quick  to  adopt  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  their  president,  William  Poole: 
"Tbe  architect  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
librarian,"  and  they  went  on  to  ridicule  the 
libraries  designed  by  Richardson.  The  archi- 
tect had  his  back  thrust  against  the  wall  not 
only  by  clients  who  demanded  more  attention 
to  utility  but  by  critics  such  as  Clarence  Cook, 
who  complained  in  1882:  "The  general  excel- 
lence that  marks  the  dwellings  of  any  people 
is  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  professional 
architects  among  that  people.  Where  architects 
abound,  the  art  of  building  always  deteriorates. 
.  .  .  It  is  to  architects  that  we  owe  all  the  ugly 
building  that  offends  us.  .  .  ." 

There  is  less  wailing  on  this  issue  today 
and  far  less  cause  for  it.  The  architect  has 
come  a  long  way  not  only  in  improving  his  own 
technical  competence  but  particularly  in  ap- 
preciating the  need  for  collaboration  with  tech- 
nical specialists.  No  doubt  engineers  and  archi- 
tects each  have  their  private  opinions  of  the 
others'  talents  but  they  have  learned  how  to 
collaborate.  The  architect  does  usually  make 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  apparent  needs  of 
the  client  and  in  most  buildings  goes  a  long 
way  toward  satisfying  them.  But  when  these 
needs  seem  to  run  contrary  to  his  sense  of  design 
it  cannot  be  said  even  now  that  the  good  archi- 
tect will  always  place  efficiency  first.  The  archi- 
tect is  almost  certainly  right.  But  the  incon- 
venienced client  is  unlikely  to  agree  with  this, 
especially  if  the  elegance  and  charm  and  beauty 
are  unperceived  by  him. 

All  professional  men  make  mistakes.  Lawyers 
lose  cases,  but  this  is  expected  since  court  trials 
must  normally  produce  a  loser.  Doctors  bury 
their  mistakes,  but  are  credited  with  always 
doing  their  best.  Doing  one's  best  is  not  quite 
enough  for  the  architect.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  public  is  free  to  have  personal  opinions 
about  what  is  best,  as  it  is  not  free  to  have 
opinions  about  cyclotrons  versus  betatrons  or 
one  type  of  surgery  versus  another.  There  is 
just  enough  truth  in  the  canard  about  tbe  fail- 
ures of  the  architect  in  a  technical  sense  so  that 
the  jokes  continue.  If  they  sound  less  loudly 
in  tbe  public  press,  which  unfortunately  no 
longer  goes  in  for  architectural  criticism;  if  archi- 
tects are  sometimes  now  seen  to  be  men  ol  sub- 
stance in  the  community  as  they  also  were  in 
Jeffersonian  days,  the  idea  that  they  arc  a  little 
crazy,  a  little  fancy,  a  little  feckless,  a  little 
extravagant  dies  very  hard. 
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Perhaps  the  most  difficult  challenge  the  archi- 
tect has  to  meet  in  America  is  the  feeling  that 
in  a  democracy  every  man's  taste  should  some- 
how have  equal  weight.  Even  if  the  architect 
has  spent  his  life  studying  buildings  and  propor- 
tions, a  physicist  would  consider  his  own  opinion 
of  a  house  to  be  equally  valid.  The  physicist 
would  take  it  as  absurd,  and  properly,  that  an 
architect's  view  of  physics  should  be  regarded 
as  significant— but  the  man  in  the  street  concedes 
no  comparable  authority  to  the  American  artist 
or  art  critic.  Probably  few  members  of  the 
American  Congress  felt  themselves  unqualified 
to  judge  the  aesthetics  of  the  sketch  for  the 
chapel  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  the  recent 
opera-bufja  investigation  in  which  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  played  such  a  tragicomic  role. 

Such  an  attitude  would  have  been  impossible 
in  a  day  when  a  Latrobe  could  discuss  erudite 
aesthetic  questions  with  President  Jefferson,  or 
in  the  days  of  the  arbiter  when  tasteless  men 
of  wealth  such  as  Vanderbilt  knew  that  they  had 
no  taste.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  fine  thing  if 
an  educated  general  public  did  have  a  developed 
taste  in  architecture.  But  this  is  unlikely  to 
happen  so  long  as  higher  (and  lower)  educational 
practices  are  so  chilly  and  so  scholastic  about 
the  visual  arts.  In  the  meantime  the  power  of 
decision,  if  not  the  capacity  to  decide,  about 
the  aesthetics  of  architecture  rests  in  curious 
places,  and  it  is  this,  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing else  in  America,  that  makes  the  position 
of  architect  as  artist  so  insecure. 

IS     HE    AN  ARTIST? 

IT  IS  the  irony  of  the  architect  that  he  does 
not  have  the  freedom  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  individual  artists,  the  painters,  sculptors, 
and  poets.  He  does  have  to  be  something  more 
and  thereby  something  less.  He  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  professional  man  and  something  of 
a  businessman  and  something  of  an  artist,  and 
the  artist  and  the  professional  have  often  come 
into  conflict.  It  has  not  always  been  true  thai 
those  who  have  been  the  greatest  artists  have 
shown  the  greatest  interest  in  professional  codes, 
or  in  acting  responsibly  to  their  clients  and  the 
public.  On  the  other  band,  many  very  respect- 
able architects,  behaving  at  .ill  times  with  tbe 
utmost  propriety  and  even  competence,  have 
unfortunately  not  been  artists  at  all. 

The  confusion  is  confounded  now  because 
in  modern  times  the  architect  must  also  be  a 
businessman.  He  is  supposed  to  build  efficiently, 
cheaply,  and  to  make  plans  that  bear  some  tela- 
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tion  to  use,  perhaps  even  to  suggest  uses.  In 
all  this  he  has  become  competitive  with  his 
fellow  architects  in  a  way  that  more  rigorous 
codes  would  reject  as  unprofessional.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  several  law  firms  would  each 
come  to  a  city  to  present  examples  of  their  work 
and  the  methods  of  their  offices  so  that  a  client 
might  decide  which  one  to  select.  Yet  this  is 
done  every  day  in  architecture  and  the  only 
professional  stipulation  is  that  the  presentations 
should  be  invited.  It  is  even  harder  to  imagine 
a  half-dozen  distinguished  surgeons  entering  a 
competition  to  show  how,  if  given  the  chance, 
each  might  operate  on  a  Secretary  of  State;  yet 
the  architect  for  a  new  American  Chancellery 
in  London  was  selected  in  that  way.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  all  this,  but  the  business  of 
getting,  keeping,  and  finishing  a  job  tugs  at  the 


professional  aspect  of  architecture;  and  both 
restrain  the  aesthetic  aspect. 

Problems  such  as  these  will  be  talked  about 
by  the  architects  as  they  flock  the  corridors  of 
Washington  this  May,  when  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
anniversary.  Are  we  businessmen?  Are  we  pro- 
fessional men?  Are  we  artists?  Among  the 
members  of  the  Institute  many  will  be  good 
professional  men,  quite  a  number  successful 
businessmen,  a  few  artists.  Not  a  handful  will 
be  all  three.  Since  the  most  important  thing 
about  architecture  finally  is  its  quality  as  art, 
this  will  pose  some  questions  for  the  people  who 
wonder  how  to  reface  an  America  that  admires 
change,  that  loves  to  build  and  rebuild,  but 
worries  about  costs,  demands  high  technical 
performance,  and  thinks  it  knows  what  art  is. 


77:  The  next  step  beyond  ^Modern 


Henry  Hope  Reed  Jr. 

THE  architecture  that  we  know  as  "Mod- 
ern"—the  scrubbed  and  unadorned  struc- 
tures of  glass  and  steel— has,  I  believe,  run  its 
course.  Its  triumph  has  never  been  as  complete 
as  its  devotees  would  have  us  believe.  Large  sec- 
tions of  the  public  have  never  been  won  over  to 
it,  and  now  its  novelty  and  shock  value,  despite 
the  arguments  of  its  protagonists  about  function, 
utility,  and  economy,  have  begun  to  wear  thin. 
We  are,  I  am  convinced,  going  to  see  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  architecture,  better  suited  to  our 
temperament,  an  architecture  of  plenty  not  of 
scarcity,  conceived  in  the  grand  manner. 

Modern  became  widespread  in  the  1930s  as 
part  of  a  revolt  against  the  exuberance  of  the 
previous  generation.  Hard  times  invited  a  certain 
earnestness  which  found  reinforcement  in  Veb- 
len's  technocratic  ideas.  His  well-known  praise 
for  the  backs  of  buildings  as  against  their  deco- 
rated fronts,  which  he  considered  samples  of 
"conspicuous  consumption,"  carried  weight  with 
a  people  caught  in  a  depression.  At  the  same 


time  certain  dedicated  designers  were  convinced 
that  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  art  in  the 
unadorned,  the  abstract,  and  in  "originality." 
They  were  successful  in  obtaining  financial  sup- 
port for  their  ideas  and,  by  persistent  urging, 
gained  wide  acceptance  for  them.  But  Modern 
has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time  now,  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  since  the  second  world  war  an 
architecture  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
mood  of  the  1930s  has  sprung  up  like  so  many 
identical  glass  boxes  along  our  city  streets.  As  a 
style  it  palls  and  the  architects  who  now  call 
themselves  Modern  will  come  to  see  their  work 
derided  and  replaced. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  high  blood  pressure 
over  the  change.  The  rebels  of  yesteryear  are 
now  as  safely  ensconced  in  the  key  positions  in 
museums,  schools,  architectural  firms,  and  maga- 
zines as  were  the  people  they  drove  out,  and 
they  will  not  abdicate  by  choice.  They  have 
created  an  academy  of  their  own,  far  more  rieid 
and  orthodox  than  the  old  classical  academy. 
They  have  reinterpreted  architectural  history  to 
fit  their  taste,  giving  emphasis  to  that  part  of  our 
past  which  by  their  lights  leads  up  to  the  Mod- 
ern, and  they  are  afraid  of  the  masterpieces  and 
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monuments  of  oilier  styles.  A  student  at  one  of 
our  leading  architectural  schools,  for  example, 
recently  admitted  to  me  that  he  enjoyed  seeing 
the  villas  of  Palladio  and  the  chateaux  of  Man- 
sart  on  his  trip  abroad.  When  I  suggested  that  he 
should  have  stayed  to  study  them,  his  answer  was: 
"Oh,  no.  I  couldn't  do  that.  They  might  in- 
fluence my  work." 

THE    PAST    OF  MODERN 

FEW  architects  are  aware  of  who  in  the  past 
has  most  influenced  their  work.  Modern, 
which  so  many  accept  as  new,  is  more  than 
eighty  years  old  and  comes  from  a  forgotten 
French  source— an  architect  and  in  his  day  a 
much  published  theorist  of  design,  Eugene- 
Emmanuel  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  lived  from  1814 
to  1879.  He  is  remembered  now  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  of  Xotre  Dame  de 
Paris,  and  most  especially  of  the  walled  city  of 
Carcassonne.  Indeed  our  own  Colonial  Williams- 
burg has  been  reconstructed  according  to  his 
principles  of  period  restoration,  and  it  stands 
with  Pierrefonds  and  Carcassonne  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  inspiration. 

How  could  a  restorer  of  Gothic  and  Roman- 
esque buildings  be  so  strong  an  influence  today? 
Simply  because  of  his  theory  of  "rational'*  archi- 
tecture. , 

Early  in  his  career,  on  which  he  was  launched 
by  the  novelist  Prosper  Merimee,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Gothic  was  a  superior  style,  not 
because  it  was  of  French  origin,  not  because  it 
was  the  favorite  of  Romantic  writers,  but  because 
it  was  the  product  of  "rational"  architecture.  By 
"rational"  he  meant  that  every  stone  was  in  its 
place  for  a  structural  or  functional  reason.  The 
"aesthetic  adventure,"  as  John  Summerson, 
author  of  the  Penguin  History  of  English  Archi- 
tecture, points  out,  was  entirely  ignored.  Al- 
though we  know  today  that  the  vaulting  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  can  do  without  ribs,  to  Viollet- 
le-Duc  the  ribs  were  essential  to  support  the 
vaults.  The  same  structural  necessity  was  at- 
tributed to  the  pinnacles  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Gothic  roof  line. 
He  believed  that  they  served  as  counterweights, 
though  it  has  now  been  proved  they  did  not. 

From  his  false  interpretation  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture Viollet-le-Duc  reasoned  that  in  all  great 
architecture  the  form,  the  function,  and  the 
structural  methods  dictated  the  design.  He 
evolved  from  this  a  "dialectic"  of  construction, 
ruling  out  all  false  facades,  all  decoration  un- 
related to  structure,  ornament  for  its  own  sake, 


and  every  embellishment  intended  solely  to 
please  the  eye.  His  designs,  logically  conceived 
from  the  point  of  view  of  construction  and  of 
the  new  materials  of  the  1860s— that  is  glass  and 
iron— were  as  original  as  they  were  ugly.  But 
ugliness  did  not  matter,  for  originality  was  his 
aim. 

Henry  Van  Brunt,  an  American  architect  who 
translated  the  first  volume  of  ViolIet-le-Duc's 
Discourses  in  1875,  gives  the  best  explanation  by 
far  for.  the  appeal  of  his  theories.  "It  will  be 
observed  as  a  characteristic  of  his  argument," 
wrote  Van  Brunt,  "and  as  a  reassuring  fact  to 
the  professional  reader,  that  at  every  step  the 
allurements  of  mere  sentiment,  so  irresistible  to 
the  layman,  are  distrusted  and  that  the  premises 
of  every  conclusion  claim  to  be  practical  facts  in 
the  art  of  building.  .  .  ."  As  attractive  as  this  may 
have  seemed  to  nineteenjth-century  architects,  it 
n.ow  cannot  but  seem  to  us  a  pseudo-scientific 
approach. 

Of  all  the  Modern  architects  only  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  has  given  credit  to  Viollet-le-Duc  for  his 
influence.  When  his  son  John  Lloyd  Wright 
asked  his  father  about  studying  architecture,  his 
lather  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Discourses  and 
said,  "In  these  volumes  you  will  find  all  the 
architectural  school  you  will  ever  need.  What 
you  cannot  learn  from  them,  you  can  learn  from 
me."  In  his  book  about  his  father  John  Wright 
says,  "Viollet-le-Duc  was  a  teacher  of  what  Dad 
now  calls  organic  architecture  as  early  as  1860." 

A    CHANGE    IS  INEVITABLE 

TH  E  long  arm  of  his  "rationalism"  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  1860s  and  among 
those  most  influenced  by  it  were  Henry  Hobson 
Richardson,  architect  of  Boston's  Trinity  Church, 
and  Louis  Sullivan.  Wright  is  our  most  obvious 
present-day  link  to  this  early  influence,  though 
it  is  also  reflected  strongly  in  the  work  and 
theorizing  of  men  such  as  Gropius,  Le  Corbusier, 
and  Saarinen.  Because  Richardson,  Sullivan,  and 
Wright  worked  in  ;i  more  picturesque  idiom 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  counterparts  else- 
where, they  are  declared  to  be  more  American 
than  fellow  architects 'whose  "rational"  inspira- 
tion is  more  easily  traced  to  the  European  heirs 
oi  Viollet-le-Duc.  Nonetheless  they  all  have  the 
same  ancestor  and  they  all  pursue  the  illusion 
of  originality.  Despite  their  own  old  and  foreign 
roots,  they  dismiss  our  great  classical  tradition  as 
old  and  "foreign." 

It  is  now  apparent  that  Modern  architects 
do  not  know   where  to  turn.  They  long  ago 
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denied  ornament  and  decoration  and  now  their 
formulas  of  simplicity  have  lost  their  ability  to 
surprise.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Modern 
architect's  success  has  been  due  to  the  fasci- 
nation aroused  by  this  cult  of  abstract  nihilism, 
but  with  endless  repetition  it  too  has  lost  its 
savor.  One  glass  facade  oh  Park  Avenue  or 
Michigan  Avenue  has  a  certain  attraction;  ten 
such  facades,  and  there  is  nothing  to  talk  about. 
What  next?  Nothing  "new"  in  architecture  now 
comes  from  Paris  or  from  Italy.  Where  then? 
Some  modern  architects  are  looking  at  Art 
Nouveau,  the  "Style  Metro"  or  the  Paris  Subway 
Style  as  it  was  called  at  the  turn  of  the  century; 
some  are  looking  to  Japan.  Such  searchings  seem 
to  me  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pressure  of  a 
public  that  is  impatient  for  a  change. 

There  are  other  hints  of  self-searching  in  other 
aspects  of  the  arts.  A  teacher  like  the  Parisian 
Jacques  Maroger,  now  living  in  Baltimore,  is 
finding  considerably  more  than  a  handful  of 
students  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient  disci- 
plines in  learning  how  to  paint.  Allyn  Cox,  who 
has  never  swerved  from  the  classical,  continues  to 
meet  a  demand  for  frescoes  and  oil  murals,  and 
has  just  recently  completed  the  grisaille  frieze  in 
the  dome  of  the  National  Capitol.  In  a  quite 
different  milieu,  fashion  magazines  like  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Vogue  prefer  traditional  architectural 
backgrounds  for  their  models,  a  photomural  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  or  facade  of  a  Roman 
palace.  In  still  another  quarter  Bernard  Beren- 
son  turns  a  wise  eye  to  contemporary  art-  in 
Seeing  and  Knowing  and  sees  little  but  failure. 
And  in  another,  the  English  are  calling  their  ver- 
sion of  modern,  architecture  the  "new  brutality, " 
and  the  French  observe  cynically  of  Le  Havre, 
the  great  port  built  in  the  Modern  style  over 
the  ruins  of  the  last  war,  that  evidently  another 
war  must  erase  the  new  blot  so  that  the  city 
could  then  be  rebuilt  with  beauty  in  mind. 

If  a  change  in  taste  is  inevitable  (and  there  is 
nothing  static  about  taste),  what  then  is  the 
future  of  our  architecture?  Will  it  continue  to  be 
a  shadow  of  the  ghost  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  of  "or- 
ganic," "functional,"  "non-objective,"  or  "ra- 
tional"? Will  it  go  on  imitating  itself?  Or  will  it, 
as  I  believe  it  must,  return  to  the  classical  tradi- 
tion and  carry  it  forward? 

A   DOME   ON    A  DRUM 

EVERY  generation  that  has  looked  to  the 
classical  tradition— which  draws  on  the 
Greco-Roman  styles  with  their  orders  and  orna- 
ments, their  frescoes  and  sculptures,  and  their 
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symmetries— has  given  it  a  new  interpretation 
and  a  new  life.  Another  generation  will  call  forth 
a  new  classical  style  much  as  the  not-too-distant 
past  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  classical  styles— from 
the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  Rucellai  Palace  in 
Florence  to  the  French  Classical  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  in  Paris,  from  the  German  Baroque 
of  the  Residenz  in  Wurzburg  to  the  English 
Regency  of  Regent's  Park. 

Now  thai  the  classical  spirit  has  passed  out 
of  the  arts,  literature,  and  education,  we  have 
forgotten  what,  authority  it  once  enjoyed  in 
American  life.  If  we  view  the  panorama  of  our 
architectural  heritage,  we  cannot  but  see  at  once 
the  role  the  classical  has  enjoyed:  the  American 
Baroque  or  Georgian  of  Colonial  times,  the 
American  Roman  or  Federal  of  the  young  Re- 
public, the  Greek  Revival  of  the  Romantic  era, 
the  Second  Empire  in  the  Civil  War  era,  and 
finally  the  American  Renaissance  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

This  last  expression  of  the  classical  in  American 
architecture  which  ran  from  1880  to  1933  pro- 
duced such  noble  buildings  as  Warren  &  Wet- 
more's  Grand  Central  Station,  and  Bakewell  & 
Brown's  San  Francisco  City  Hall.  Henry  Adams 
considered  the  spectacle  of  the  classical  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893  to  be  the  triumph  of  national  energy.  "Chi- 
cago," he  wrote,  "was  the  first  expression  of 
American  thought  as  a  unity;  one  must  start 
there."  And  it  is  true  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  in  the  1900s  was  there  a  classical  archi- 
tecture being  created  equal  to  ours. 

Washington  is  classical  in  plan  and  architec- 
ture, and  most  of  our  important  government 
buildings  are  classical,  as  are  our  banks,  our 
museums,  our  skyscrapers,  and  our  great  public 
libraries.  Few  people  realize  that  Americans  were 
the  first  to  make  use  of  the  classical  dome,  more 
specifically  the  dome  set  upon  a  drum,  for  a 
symbol  ot  the  democratic  state.  (In  Europe  it  is 
primarily  identified  with  the  church.)  We  have 
magnificent  classical  railroad  stations,  unequaled 
in  the  world;  they  existed  long  before  Moscow 
built  its  subway  stations.  Why  our  historians 
dismiss  our  classical  heritage  today  is  something 
of  a  puzzle.  With  so  strong  a  classical  past,  from 
Boston's  Old  North  Church  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  Washington,  I  believe  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  will  look  again  to  the  classical  as  the 
dominant  force  in  our  architectural  heritage. 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  world  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  financial  distress  but  a  world  of 
expanding  plenty,  and  there  is  need  for  an  archi- 
tecture which  offers  more  than  the  functional, 
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which  reflects  some  of  the  joy  of  this  life.  Let 
us  consider  what  the  qualities  of  such  an  archi- 
tecture are. 

Architecture  needs  scale,  a  quality  totally  lack- 
ing in  contemporary  architecture  because  it  has 
no  ornament.  Ornament  of  all  kinds— masks, 
moldings,  statues,  volutes,  and  pediments— is 
essential  to  give  a  sense  of  scale,  because  only  by 
means  of  ornament  does  the  eye  measure  a 
building  or  find  a  place  on  it  to  rest.  A  building 
without  ornament  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
furthermore:  when  once  seen,  there  is  no  point 
in  seeing  it  again.  The  ancient  tricks  of  orna- 
ment are  a  delight  in  themselves,  and  a  deco- 
rated building  invites  reflection  and  calls  to  the 
observer  to  return  to  consider  it  afresh.  It  can 
withstand  the  test  of  time  for,  in  a  decorated 
building,  the  architect  has  bidden  other  arts 
besides  his  own  to  help  him  create  something 
for  our  visual  pleasure. 

It  is  a  pitv  that  the  architect  of  today  shies 
away  from  designing  a  facade  for  its  own  sake, 
even  if  it  may  have  only  a  tenuous  relation  with 
the  interior  of  a  building:  the  beautiful  front  is 
a  sort  of  courtesy  to  the  public,  a  courtesy  which 
is  no  longer  considered  by  the  designer.  The 
barren  waste  of  the  Modern  front  and  the 
Modern  interior  is  offered  without  delight  and 
without  the  pleasures  of  sculpture,  murals, 
wrought  iron,  and  other  decorative  arts  which 
once  embellished  our  public  buildings— even  our 
museums,  from  which  decoration  has  been  by  a 
strange  paradox  excluded  ever  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

"Painting  and  sculpture  are  abandoned,"  the 
French  poet,  Paul  Valery,  lamented  twenty  years 
ago.  "Their  mother  architecture  is  dead.  As 
long  as  she  lived  she  offered  them  a  place,  an 
occupation,  and  qualifications.  Freedom  to 
wander  was  refused  them.  They  had  their  space, 
their  well-defined  light,  their  subject  matter,  and 
their  federations.  .  .  ." 

THE    GRAND  DESIGN 

IB  EL  I  EYE  that  the  architect  of  the  future 
will  not  be  afraid  to  call  on  an  army  of  arti- 
sans and  artists  to  help  him  in  producing  a  work 
of  art.  Nor  will  he  be  afraid  of  the  past  and  its 
cornucopia  of  world  monuments.  None  of  us 
need  shrink  from  "the  laughing  acanthus,"  as 
Vergil  called  it,  or  from  grotesques,  arabesques, 
garlands,  masks,  trompe-Voeil,  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  devices  portraying  nature  and  man. 
Working  in  the  classical  spirit  we  should  be 


able  to  join  with  the  remarkable  nineteenth- 
century  American  painter,  Washington  Alston, 
in  accepting  the  old  masters  as  part  of  daily  life: 
"The  artist,"  he  wrote,  "must  needs  owe  much 
to  the  living,  and  more  to  the  dead,  who  are 
virtually  his  companions,  inasmuch  as  through 
their  works  they  still  live  to  our  sympathies." 

In  architecture,  as  in  all  the  arts,  the  standards 
by  which  we  judge  beauty  lie  in  the  past,  and 
only  by  studying  the  great  works.  I  believe,  can 
we  attain  some  measure  of  greatness.  Inevitablv 
a  respect  for  the  beauty  which  lies  beyond  utility 
will  lead  to  a  change  in  present  values.  Today, 
novel  methods  of  construction  and  the  designs  of 
the  latest  buildings  are  alone  considered  worthy 
of  study.  But  when  Amphion's  lyre  is  touched 
again,  it  will  mean  a  return  to  the  demanding 
standards  of  the  old  academy,  notably  to  the 
study  of  the  Five  Orders  (Doric,  Ionic.  Corin- 
thian. Composite,  and  Tuscan),  which  is  the 
surest  method  of  learning  proportion  and  scale. 
The  decorative  arts  will  eventually  find  their  way 
back  to  the  drafting  room. 

We  can  look  forward  to  imagination  in  the 
future,  to  projects  with  all  the  arts  present  and 
of  such  bold  design  that  they  will  be  joined  to 
a  splendid  past,  not  a  past  of  scarcity.  We  will 
escape  the  current  brand  of  urban  redevelopment 
which  is  limited  to  a  few  commercial  structures 
designed,  like  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle  and 
Philadelphia's  Penn  Center,  in  the  contemporary 
manner  at  its  most  impoverished  level  .  .  .  the 
element  of  pleasure  entirely  forgotten.  In  the 
more  generous  redevelopment  projects  to  come, 
place  will  be  found  for  drama,  ballet,  and  music 
which  will  be  produced  in  lavishly  decorated 
theaters  and  opera  houses,  not  the  "music  sheds" 
of  Lenox  or  the  bare  auditoriums  still  so  fash- 
ionable in  New  York.  One  day,  I  feel  confident, 
the  architectural  unity,  which  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  classical  tradition,  w  ill  return  to  our  cities. 

When  art  is  brought  to  everyone's  doorstep, 
the  change  in  taste  will  take  place  rapidly.  The 
new  search  for  beauty  may  even  be  called  "mod- 
ern," as  all  new  styles  are  bapti/ed,  but  it  will 
not  resemble  what  we  call  Modern  today.  The 
aim  will  be  democratic  pomp  and  glory,  as  well 
as  beautv,  which  Thomas  Jefferson  demanded 
and  the  architects  of  the  American  Renaissance 
attained.  In  anticipation,  let  us  give  the  new- 
modern  a  name:  let  it  be  known  as  The  Grand 
Desisn,  because  it  will  be  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion  and  in  the  grand  manner,  welcoming  the 
best  that  the  world  and  the  past  have  produced 
not  just  in  architecture  but  in  all  the  arts. 


GYPSY  ROSE  LEE 

The  second  of  two  articles  from 
her  autobiography.  Gypsy 
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Last  month  Miss  Lee  described  how,  when  she 
ivas  fifteen  and  a  half,  her  mother's  touring 
vaudeville  act,  "Madam  Rose's  Dancing  Daugh- 
ters," composed  of  six  little  girls— the  oldest  six- 
teen—was stranded  witliout  funds  in  Kansas  City 
and  forced  to  accept  an  engagement  in  the  local 
burlesque  theater.  Surprisingly,  they  were  a  suc- 
cess, with  "Rose  Louise"  in  a  talking  scene. 

WE  STAYED  on  at  the  Missouri 
Theater  for  four  weeks,  changing  the 
act  a  bit  each  week,  f  played  in  many  scenes 
during  that  time  and  worked  with  all  the  new 
comics  as  they  came  in.  I  played  the  wife  in 
"Low  Man  Again"  and  the  next  door  neighbor 
in  "The  Pineapple  Growers."  In  other  scenes  I 
was  the  one  who  said,  "Meet  me  round  the  corner 
in  a  half  an  hour,"  and,  "Ouick,  hide,  rav  hus- 
band!"  Most  of  the  scenes  I  thought  were  silly 
and  pointless  and  neither  Mother  nor  I  could 
understand  why  the  audience  laughed,  but  I  liked 
doing  them.  I  felt  that,  in  a  way,  I  was  acting. 

Then  suddenly,  without  any  warning  at  all, 
the  police  raided  the  theater  and  we  were  out 
of  work  again,  until  Mother  booked  us  in  a 
night  club  in  Louisville  and  then  at  the  Club 
Oasis  in  Florida.  There  was  no  gambling  room 
at  the  Oasis  as  there  had  been  in  Louisville,  but 
the  male  customers  were  all  frisked  by  the  door- 
man and  their  guns  were  checked  along  with 
their  coats  and  hats. 

"There's  something  unwholesome  about  this 
place,"  Mother  said  one  night  when  the  waiters 
carried  out  a  customer  feet  first.  "I  can't  put  my 
finger  on  it,  but  there's  something  about  this 
place  I  don't  like." 


When  we  were  offered  a  week  at  the  Gaiety 
Theater  in  Toledo  Mother  accepted  the  date. 
"Burlesque  may  not  be  everything  I'd  like  it  to 
be,"  she  told  us,  "but  there's  one  thing  you  can 
say  for  it.  It's  in  a  theater." 

The  Gaiety  Theater  in  Toledo  on  opening 
day  was  a  scene  of  chaos.  Tiie  show,  "Girls  From 
the  Follies,"  was  late  getting  into  town  and  when 
they  arrived  their  star,  Gladys  Clark,  was  not 
with  them.  Closing  night  in  Dayton  she  had 
bopped  the  hotel  manager  with  his  own  inkwell. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  and  she  was  in  jail.  (The 
show  had  moved  on  without  her.) 

The  producer,  Ed  Ryan,  was  frantic.  His  star 
not  only  did  two  strip-tease  numbers  in  the  show, 
but  she  appeared  in  five  scenes  and  both  Finales. 
She  was  also  his  wife. 

"There  isn't  any  show  without  her,"  he  told 
the  theater  manager.  "Where  can  you  find  a 
woman  in  Toledo  who  strips,  does  scenes,  and 
plays  five  musical  instruments?" 

Mother  stepped  forward.  "My  daughter  does 
scenes,"  she  said,  and  the  two  men  stopped 
screaming  at  each  other  and  looked  at  her. 

I  wanted  to  hide  somewhere.  Mother  pushed 
me  toward  the  two  men.  "We've  just  finished  a 
tour  of  supper  clubs  in  Florida,"  she  was  saying: 
"Rose  Louise  has  been  playing  scenes  there  with 
all  the  big  stars.  She's  appeared  with  Fanny 
Brice  on  the  Orpheum  circuit—" 

"They're  part  of  the  vaudeville  act  I  brought 
in,"  the  theater  manager  said  in  answer  to  Ed 
Ryan's  raised  eyebrow. 

"Does  she  strip?"  Ed  Ryan  asked. 

Mother  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and 
said  yes. 
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Later,  in  our  dressing-room,  Mother  began 
making  plans.  "Of  course,  you  won't  really  strip," 
she  saiil,  "but  there's  no  reason  why  you  can't 
Walk  around  the  stage  in  time  to  music  and 
drop  a  shoulder  strap  at  the  end.  Our  act  will 
put  us  over  anyway.  Get  your  make-up  on.  I 
have  to  buy  some  material  for  a  couple  of  cos- 
tumes." 

It  was  11:30  and  the  show  went  on  at  2:45. 

Mother  rushed  out.  to  buy  the  material  and 
Ed  Ryan  and  the  theater  manager  hurried  to 
change  the  sign  on  the  marquee.  The  full  im- 
portance of  what  had  happened  suddenly  hit  me. 
I  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  dressing-room  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the  wavy  cracked  mirror.  I 
was  a  star.  I  picked  up  the  lip  rouge  and  rubbed 
it  on  my  mouth,  then  I  put  my  hair  behind  my 
ears  and  gazed  at  myself  for  a  long  time.  Then 
I  put  on  my  sweater  and  went  out  front  to  see 
how  my  name  would  look  in  lights. 

TH  E  man  was  still  rearranging  the  sign 
and  I  watched  as  the  name  began  to  grow 
"Rose  L-o-u— "  I  wanted  to  shout  up  to  him, 
"That's  me!  That's  my  name  you're  putting  in 
lights,"  but  I  didn't.  He'd  know  soon  enough,  I 
decided.  Evervone  would  know— June  and 
Grandpa— Grandpa!  Suddenly  all  the  joy  was  out 
of  it.  Grandpa  wouldn't  like  it  at  all.  He  didn't 
even  approve  of  the  Pantages  vaudeville  circuit. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  veiled  to  the  man  on  the 
ladder.  "That  isn't  the  right  name  you're  putting 
up.  It's— Rose  Lee.  Not  Rose  Louise." 

The  man  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  over- 
all pocket  and  looked  at  it.  "Rose  Louise  is  what 
I  got,"  he  said.  "That's  the  way  they  ga'me 
it." 

"Yes.  I  know,"  I  told  him,  "but  I've  just 
changed  it.  Make  it— Gypsy  Rose  Lee." 

"I  got  my  orders  from  the  boss,  girlie."  the  man 
said  impatiently. 

"I  happen  to  be  the  star  of  this  show,"  I  said, 
"and  you'll  put  up  my  name  the  way  I  want  it 
put  up!" 

The  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  he 
began  rearranging  the  letters  on  the  marquee. 
"Okay,"  he  said,  "it's  your  funeral." 

Funeral  wasn't  exactly  the  word  I  would  have 
chosen.  I  tried  to  think  of  the  word  I  had  seen 
in  a  book  recently*—  renascence?  I  wasn't  sure,  but 
it  sounded  better  than  funeral.  I  waited  until 
the  three  names  were  up  in  lights,  then  1  read 
them  out  loud  and  pleased  with  the  sound  of  my 
new  name  I  went  backstage  to  wait  for  Mother. 

"But  why?"  Mother  asked  me,  "why  change 
your  name  at  all?  Gypsy  sounds  so  cheap—" 


"I  didn't  want  Grandpa  to  know  about  us," 
I  insisted.  "Then  when  I  told  the  man  Rose  Lee 
it  didn't  sound  like  enough  of  a  name  so  I  just 
added  the  Gypsy." 

"But  why  Gypsy?'"  Mother  asked.  And  what 
makes  you  think  Grandpa  could  hear  about  us 
way  back  in  Seattle?" 

I  didn't  answer  her,  but  I  knew  that  everyone 
was  going  to-  hear  about  us.  What  was  the  point 
of  being  a  star  if  people  didn't  know  you  were 
one?  Mother  began  unwrapping;  the  bundles  she 
had  brought  in.  She  had  ten  yards  of  lavender 
cotton  net  and  four  bunches  of  violets  for  one 
costume  and  ten  yards  of  red  net  and  three  red 
cotton  roses  for  the  other. 

I  threaded  a  needle  and  began  sewing  the 
costumes  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  didn't  bother  with 
hooks  and  eyes  or  hems.  The  dresses  could  be 
pinned  on,  and  the  hems  would  never  show 
anyway.  As  I  gathered  the  net  onto  a  needle  I 
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decided  I  would  throw  the  pins  into  the  orchestra 
pit.  Mother  couldn't  complain  about  that. 
Throwing  away  a  few  pins  wasn't  really  strip- 
ping. 

Fluffing  up  my  hair,  I  took  one  last  look  at 
mvself  in  the  mirror.  The  lavender  net  was 
transparent,  the  violets  on  my  breasts  showed 
through  and  I  patted  them  down  so  I  wouldn't 
look  bunched  up  in  front.  Then  I  bent  one  knee 
like  a  real  strip  teaser  and  smiled  at  my  reflection. 

"Quick,  Louise,"  Mother  said  from  the  dress- 
ing-room door.  "You're  on  next."  She  followed 
me  down  the  hallway  to  the  stage.  "Remember 
now,  keep  smiling,  and  don't  look  at  your  feet." 

The  orchestra  played  the  introduction  of 
"Little  Gypsy  Sweetheart"  and  I  opened  the 
center  of  the  curtains  and  stepped  through.  The 
spotlight  blinded  me  for  an  instant,  then  my 
nervousness  was  gone,  and  I  began  parading  hack 
and  forth  as  I  had  seen  the  other  strip  teasers 
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do.  I  lifted  the  sides  of  the  full  net  skirt  and 
made  it  swirl  around  me. 

"Smile,  dear,"  Mother  said  from  the  wings,  and 
her  voice  carried  all  over  the  theater,  "hold  your 
stomach  in." 

I  took  the  pins  from  the  side  of  my  dress  and 
dropped  them  into  the  tuba.  They  made  a 
plinking  sound  as  they  hit  the  side  of  the  shiny 
instrument  and  the  audience  murmured  their 
approval.  Then  as  the  music  came  to  an  end, 
I  dropped  the  shoulder  straps  and  the  lavender 
net  dress  fell  to  the  floor.  Wrapping  the  curtain 
around  me  I  disappeared  into  the  wings.  I  stood 
there  for  a  long  moment  holding  on  to  the 
scenery  and  trying  to  get  my  breath.  I  was  wet 
with  sweat,  as  though  f  had  just  finished  an 
acrobatic  routine. 

The  tenor  was  on  stage  singing  the  Finale 
song  for  the  first  act  and  the  audience  applauded 
all  through  it.  That  wasn't  unusual.  In  fact,  it 
always  happened.  I'd  been  in  burlesque  long 
enough  to  know  that  no  matter  who  did  the  next- 
to-closing  strip-tease  number  the  audience  always 
applauded  through  the  tenor's  song.  I  waited  a 
moment  in  the  wings,  then  covering  myself  with 
the  lavender  net  I  went  back  to  my  dressing- 
room,  the  sound  of  the  applause  following  me. 

Mother  and  the  girls  were  waiting  with  my 
Finale  costume  ready  to  slip  into.  I  started  to 
close  the  door  and  Mother  motioned  for  me  to 
leave  it  open  a  crack.  "Listen  to  that  applause," 
she  said,  a  pleased  but  not  too  surprised  smile 
on  her  face.  "It's  getting  louder!" 

It  was  getting  louder!  "It  can't  be  for  me,"  I 
said.  The  applause  was  mixed  with  shouts  and 
yells  and  the  noise  of  pop  bottles  rolling  down 
the  aisles.  I  grabbed  up  my  kimono.  "If  it  is 
for  me  I'd  better  take  a  bow  or  something—" 

Mother  slammed  the  door  shut.  "You  stay  right 
where  you  are!"  she  said.  "Get  into  your  Finale 
costume  and  let  on  you  always  go  over  this  way." 

I WAS  the  bird  of  paradise  in  that  Finale. 
Mother  lifted  the  heavy  feathered  shoulder- 
piece  and  fitted  it  on  my  back.  The  girls  repre- 
sented other  kinds  of  birds— Millie  was  a  blue 
jay,  Little  Mary  was  a  canary,  Ruby  was  a  king- 
fisher, Nancy  was  a  blackbird,  Dorothy  was  a 
cockatoo,  and  Hazel  was  a  pink  and  yellow  some- 
thing we  couldn't  put  a  name  to.  The  feathers 
were  molting  from  most  of  the  costumes,  and 
because  Gladys  Clark  was  much  smaller  than  I 
her  costume  was  tight  on  me;  but  the  wings  were 
huge  and  I  used  them  to  cover  the  parts  of  me 
the  costume  missed.  The  girls  and  I  hurried  out 
on  stage  and  waited  for  our  cues.  The  prima 
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donna,  dressed  as  an  egret,  was  singing  with  the 
tenor.  I  left  the  girls  in  the  wings  while  I  tound 
my  place  at  the  top  of  the  high  staircase.  Being 
the  star  of  the  show  I  had  a  special  entrance  for 
the  Finale.  Then  when  I  heard  my  new  name 
blare  out  through  the  annunciator  I  walked  as 
birdlike  as  I  could  down  to  the  footlights. 

The  applause  was  to  me  unbelievable.  I 
opened  the  wings  and  showed  the  skimpy  leotard. 
It  was  the  least  I  could  do,  I  thought,  to  show  my 
appreciation.  Then  I  flapped  them  shut  before 
Mother  could  see  what  I  had  done.  As  the  cur- 
tain began  to  close  in  I  stepped  forward  and  took 
the  folds  and  brought  them  slowly  together, 
smiling  at  the  audience  until  the  two  sides  met. 

The  prima  donna  glared  at  me.  "We're  sup- 
posed to  hold  a  straight  line,"  she  said. 

"You  mean  you're  supposed  to  hold  a  straight 
line,"  I  replied  gently.  "I'm  the  star.  I  can  do 
as  I  please." 

Before  the  Finale  of  the  last  act  I  did  my  second 
specialty,  an  audience  number,  in  my  red  cos- 
tume. This  time  when  I  opened  the  center  of 
the  curtains  and  stepped  through  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause.  I  sang  a  verse  and  chorus  of 
"Powder  my  Back,"  a  number  Mother  and  I 
copied  from  the  ingenue  in  Kansas  City: 

I  went  down  into  the  audience  with  a  powder 
puff  on  a  stick  as  the  ingenue  had  done  and 
looked  around  for  a  baldheaded  man.  I  found 
one  whose  head  shone  in  the  spotlight  like  a 
pink  Easter  egg.  After  he  had  powdered  my  back 
I  picked  up  a  strand  of  hair  he  had  carefully 
combed  over  the  shiny  pate  and  tied  a  red  rib- 
bon to  it. 

"Now  stand  up  and  show  them  how  pretty  you 
look,"  I  said,  pulling  at  his  coat  lapels. 

The  man  didn't  want  to  stand  up  and  the 
harder  I  pulled  the  further  he  slunk  into  his 
jacket.  "But  darling,"  I  cried,  "I  want  them  to 
see  how  pretty  you  look!"  The  man  was  almost 
hidden  by  his  jacket.  I  planted  a  lipstick  kiss 
on  the  shiny  bald  head  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
for  the  wings  while  the  laugh  held. 

I  didn't  strip  the  red  dress.  I  didn't  have  to. 
The  applause  was  as  boisterous  as  it  had  been 
for  my  first  act  number.  I  had  heard  burlesque 
audiences  applaud  for  stars  like  Tessie  and 
Flossie,  but  I  had  never  heard  applause  as  spon- 
taneous and  good-natured  as  mine. 

I  was  underdressed  for  the  next  Finale,  and 
leaving  my  red  net  costume  with  Mother  I 
crawled  up  on  the  platform  and  held  onto  the 
ropes  while  the  stagehand  pulled  me  up  into  the 
dark  dusty  flies. 

Below  me,  on  stage,  I  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
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heads  of  the  tenor  and  the  prima  donna  who 
were  singing  their  chiet.  The  chorus  girls  and 
the  other  principals  were  introduced,  then  slowly 
the  flyman  let  in  the  flittered,  heart-shaped  plat- 
form with  me  on  it,  and  I  smiled  at  the  audience 
as  the  curtains  closed. 

My  first  performance  as  a  burlesque  star  was 
over.  I  stepped  oft  the  platform  and  breathed  a 
grateful  sigh.  1  was  pleased,  and  proud  that  I 
had  made  it.  1  had  no  doubts  about  that.  I  could 
be  a  star  without  any  talent  at  all,  and  I  had  just 
proved  it. 

That  night,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  Finale, 
a  large  basket  of  flowers  was  delivered  to  me  over 
the  footlights,  f  pulled  out  one  rose  and  threw 
it  to  the  orchestra  leader  as  I  had  seen  Olga 
Petrova  do  when  we  worked  with  her  on  the 
Orpheum  circuit:  then  f  hurried  into  my  dress- 
ing-room eager  to  read  the  card  tied  to  the  basket. 

"You're  a  lily  among  weeds,"  the  card  read.  It 
was  signed,  "An  admirer." 

Mother  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  then  she 
tucked  it  into  the  frame  of  the  mirror.  "An 
admirer,"  she  murmured.  "I  wonder  who  it  can 
be?" 

FL  O  W  ERS  were  sent  to  me  over  the  foot- 
lights every  night  that  week.  Each  time  I 
threw  a  rose  to  the  orchestra  leader  who,  having 
a  flair  for  the  dramatic,  too,  stood  up  from  the 
piano  and  caught  it,  then  bowed  low.  The  prima 
donna  sniffed  in  disapproval  at  what  she  called 
"corn,"  but  the  gesture,  done  in  the  grand 
manner,  pleased  the  audience.  Leaving  the 
basket  stage  center,  I  would  step  forward  and 
take  the  sides  of  the  curtains  and  close  them  in, 
smiling  as  though  this  were  a  special  secret  be- 
tween the  leader,  the  audience,  and  me. 

The  cards  from  the  flowers  were  around  my 
make-up  mirror.  The  messages  on  them  varied, 
but  the  signatures  were  alike,  "From  an  ad- 
mirer." 

One  night  the  flowers  would  arrive  in  a  gilt 
basket,  the  next  night  the  basket  would  be  white 
or  blue.  They  were  lavishly  trimmed  with  tinsel 
and  ribbons  but  the  flowers  never  lasted  very 
long.  By  matinee  time  the  following  day,  they 
would  be  gone. 

"They  were  faded  and  dead,"  Mother  would 
say.  "I  had  the  prop  man  throw  them  out.  It's 
bad  luck  to  have  faded  flowers  in  a  dressing- 
room."  For  the  night  show  fresh  ones  would 
arrive  so  it  didn't  matter. 

The  other  performers  in  the  company  weren't 
friendly  with  us.  They  had  been  together  all 
season  and  seemed  to  resent  our  coming  in  on 


the  tag  end  of  it.  The  prima  donna  was  the 
most  resentful.  She  was  annoyed  about  many 
things,  but  mainly  about  the  dressing-rooms. 
When  there  was  only  one  stage  dressing-room, 
she  said  she  had  always  shared  it  with  the  star. 

"That  may  be,"  Mother  told  her,  "but  Gypsy 
Rose  has  a  room  by  herself.  It's  in  her  contract." 

The  comics  were  annoyed  that  I  didn't  appear 
in  their  scenes  as  Gladys  Clark  had.  "My 
daughter  doesn't  appear  in  scenes,"  Mother 
would  say. 

"We  can't  expect  to  have  friends,"  she  told  me. 
"Not  when  we're  on  the  way  up.  Once  we  get 
up  there  we'll  have  all  the  friends  we  want." 

Closing  night  in  Toledo  the  basket  of  flowers 
arrived  as  usual.  The  note  attached  to  the  roses 
read:  "To  the  one  and  only  Gypsy." 

Mother  read  it  out  loud.  "That  has  a  nice 
ring  to  it,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'll  have  them 
announce  you  like  that  in  your  specialty." 

One  evening,  in  the  bird-scene  Finale  as  1  was 
getting  ready  to  close  in  the  curtains  the  prima 
donna  stepped  forward.  Before  I  could  grab  the 
folds  she  clutched  one  end  of  it  and  closed  it  in 
with  me.  My  tete-a-tete  with  the  audience  was 
ruined.  Her  egrets  and  my  bird  of  paradise  were 
much  too  big  to  be  crowded  that  close  together. 
She  was  smirking  at  the  orchestra  leader  who 
looked  up  at  her  warningly.  He  could  see  how 
angry  I  was.  I  waited  until  she  bent  over  coyly, 
then  bringing  up  my  knee  I  let  her  have  it.  It 
was  a  gentle  boot,  but  it  caught  her  unaware, 
and  if  she  hadn't  been  holding  the  scenery  with 
a  death  clutch  she  would  have  landed  in  the 
orchestra  pit. 

"Next  time  you  touch  that  curtain,"  I  said, 
"you'll  wind  up  in  the  balcony!" 

She  threw  a  robe  over  her  costume  and  went 
screaming  out  front  to  Ed  Ryan,  but  Mother  was 
there  ahead  of  her.  "Just  which  one  is  the  star?" 
Mother  demanded. 

The  prima  donna  was  in  a  rage.  "Between 
flapping  her  wings  and  shoving  that  damned 
basket  of  flowers  around  they  can't  see  me  in 
the  Finale  at  all!"  she  sputtered. 

Ed  Ryan  knew  the  prima  donna  had  a  point, 
but  he  also  knew  Mother  well  enough  to  know 
she  didn't  need  one.  There  were  three  weeks 
left  to  play,  and  he  wanted  peace  backstage.  The 
prima  donna,  he  decided,  would  stand  on  the 
stairs  as  the  curtains  closed  in.  "In  that  way,"  he 
said,  "the  audience  can  see  you,  and  Gypsy  can 
still  do  her  bit  of  business  with  the  curtain." 

Opening  day  in  Cincinnati  the  dressing-room 
walls  shook  with  the  screams  of  the  prima  donna. 
She  was  barricaded  in  but  her  voice  carried  all 
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over  the  basement.  Everyone  in  the  company 
knew  what  had  happened.  She  had  received  a 
poison  pen  letter.  "How  dare  that  woman  write 
me  an  anonymous  letter!"  she  screeched.  "I 
sing  like  a  frog,  do  I?  Well,  that  fat  slob  of  a 
daughter  of  hers  can't  sing  at  all!" 

Ed  Ryan,  outside  the  locked  door,  tried  to 
comfort  her.  "You  don't  know  who  sent  the  let- 
ter" he  said  when  he  could  get  in  a  word.  "It 
wasn't  signed.  You  have  no  proof— it  might  be  a 
joke." 

"Proof!"  the  prima  donna  screeched,  straining 
what  she  often  called  her  golden  box.  "A  joke! 
You  know  how  she  hates  me.  You  saw  what  she 
let  her  daughter  do  to  me  on  the  stage  in  Toledo 
—what  more  proof  do  you  want?" 

Mother,  listening  at  the  top  of  the  iron  circular 
stairs  clucked  her  tongue  disapprovingly.  "These 
burlesque  people"  she  murmured.  "They're  so 
vulgar." 

The  next  show  I  closed  in  the  Finale  curtains 
alone.  The  prima  donna  took  her  pose  on  the 
staircase  behind  me  like  an  ill-natured  statue  of 
winged  victory  but  the  audience  didn't  notice;  a 
few  flips  of  my  wings  took  care  of  that. 

But  during  the  matinee  she  pushed  open  my 
dressing-room  door  with  a  moccasin-covered  foot 
and  thrust  a  note  under  my  nose. 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me  your  Mother  didn't  write 
this!"  she  screamed.  I  looked  down  at  the  piece 
of  paper.  "Why  don't  you  wise  up  and  get  out 
of  the  business,"  the  note  read.  It  was  signed: 
"A  well  wisher." 

"I  suppose  you  never  saw  that  before,"  the 
prima  donna  said  hitching  up  her  Indian 
feathers. 

I  shook  my  head.  I  had  never  seen  the  note 
but  I  recognized  the  handwriting.  It  was  the 
same  handwriting  as  that  on  the  cards  around 
my  mirror,  the  cards  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  baskets  of  flowers. 

"I  never  saw  the  letter  before  in  my  life,"  I 
said.  "But  I  have  a  funny  feeling  it's  the  last  one 
you'll  receive." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

"I  was  born  with  two  veils,"  I  explained.  "I 
have  occult  powers." 

"Occult,  my  behind!"  she  snorted.  "You  go  tell 
that  mother  of  yours  to  stop  sending  me  those 
letters  or  I'll  call  a  cop!" 

I  found  Mother  in  the  furnace  room.  The 
flowers,  taken  from  their  container,  were  lying  on 
a  wet  newspaper  and  Mother,  with  a  practiced 
hand,  was  dabbing  gold  paint  on  the  white 
wicker  basket  I  had  just  received  over  the  foot- 
lights. A  roll  of  silver  ribbon  and  a  few  fresh 
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flowers  were  near  by.  A  card  bearing  the  familiar 
handwriting  was  lying  face  up  on  the  improvised 
work  bench:  "Always  ahead  and  onward!"  It  was 
signed,  "An  admirer." 
"Mother!" 

She  let  out  a  startled  gasp,  "Oh,"  she  said,  "it's 
you.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  pussy-foot  up  on  me 
like  that.  You  know  it's  bad  for  my  asthma!" 

"You've  been  sending  them  all  the  time! 
You're  the  unknown  admirer!"  I  was  disap- 
pointed and  angry.  But  most  of  all  I  was  em- 
barrassed. 

"I'm  glad  you  found  out,"  she  replied  irritably, 
wiping  off  a  bit  of  gold  paint  from  her  elbow. 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  doing  it  all  by  myself.  Get 
that  ribbon  and  help  me  tie  it  around  the  handle. 
We  have  to  work  fast  or  the  paint  will  never  dry 
in  time  for  the  night  show." 

I  snatched  up  the  ribbon  and  made  a  florist's 
bow.  "You  should  have  told  me,"  I  said.  "It 
makes  me  feel  like  a  fool  .  .  .  and  unless  you  want 
to  wind  up  in  jail  you'd  better  stop  writing  those 
poison-pen  letters,  too.  There's  a  law  against 
things  like  that." 

"Law?"  Mother  said,  "Don't  make  me  laugh. 
A  mother's  love  knows  no  law!" 

FROM  Cincinnati  we  went  on  to  Chicago, 
where  I  had  a  star  on  my  dressing-room 
door  Opening  night  the  audience  was  wonder- 
ful. I  stopped  the  show  wTith  my  specialties,  and 
during  the  Finale  when  the  basket  of  flowers  was 
delivered  over  the  footlights  the  applause  was 
like  music  to  me.  I  threw  a  rose  to  the  orchestra 
leader  and  slowly  closed  the  curtains.  I  didn't 
bother  to  look  in  the  white  envelope  attached  to 
the  basket.  I  knew  it  would  be  empty. 

There  was  no  poison-pen  letter  for  the  prima 
donna,  but  during  both  her  big  numbers  she 
was  booed.  The  booing  began  in  the  balcony 
where  all  the  noise  and  trouble  starts  in  a  bur- 
lesque theater,  and  by  the  time  she  was  ready  to 
hit  her  high  note  in  "Indian  Love  Call"  the 
hooting  and  catcalls  shook  the  theater.  The 
prima  donna  tore  off  the  stage  in  a  fury,  the 
Indian  feathers  quivering  with  her  rage.  Mother 
couldn't  have  been  more  sympathetic.  "It's  dis- 
graceful," she  said,  "One  unruly  boy  can  get  a 
whole  audience  in  an  uproar." 

The  prima  donna  eyed  her  coldly.  "It's  mighty 
damn  funny,"  she  said,  "none  of  these  things 
happened  until  you  joined  the  show." 

Mother  smiled  blandly.  "The  long  arm  of 
coincidence,"  she  murmured  on  her  way  down- 
stairs to  the  dressing-room. 

Mother  was  annoyed  when  she  saw  the  young 
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man  waiting  in  front  of  our  door.  "I  told  you 
to  stay  away  from  backstage,"  she  whispered, 
shoving  a  dollar  bill  and  a  pink  balcony  ticket 
into  his  hand.  "Now  get  out  front  and  make  it 
good  and  loud  for  the  night  sIioaw" 

The  young  man  waited  until  the  coast  was 
clear  and  then  ran  up  the  hall  to  the  stairs. 

"W  ho  was  that?"  1  asked.  "Why  did  you  give 
him  a  ticket  and  money?" 

Mother  busied  herself  hanging  up  my  cos- 
tumes. "You  mean  that  boy  I  was  talking  to— 
he's  a  claque  for  you,  dear.  All  big  stars  have 
claques.  They  start  the  applause  for  you  and 
keep  it  going.  You  know,  like  they  do  in  grand 
opera." 

"Is  that  all  he  does?"  I  asked  pointedly. 

Mother's  eyes  widened  in  innocence.  "For  a 
dollar  a  day,  what  else  should  he  do?"  Then  she 
became  very  businesslike.  "I've  just  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  girls.  They  insist  on  being  paid! 
We  can  thank  your  friend  Ed  Ryan  for  that.  He's 
behind  this  mutiny!" 

Closing  night,  Mother  counted  the  money 
Ed  Ryan  gave  her.  It  was  short  SI 80.  "I  paid 
the  girls  myself,"  he  said.  "Here's  the  receipt." 
He  showed  it  to  her— signed  by  the  girls. 

Mother  looked  up  at  him,  and  as  their  eyes 
met  I  could  see  the  effort  she  made  to  hold  back 
her  anger.  She  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
counted  the  money  again.  "The  treachery  of  it," 
she  said,  shoving  the  bills  in  her  money  belt. 
"But  he  won't  get  away  with  it.  I'll  get  even 
with  him  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do." 

The  girls  didn't  travel  in  the  car  with  us  to 
Philadelphia.  They  went  on  the  train  with  the 
rest  of  the  company.  I  missed  their  chattering 
and  giggling,  and  in  a  way  I  envied  them.  I 
would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  defy  Mother 
the  way  they  had. 

The  critic  from  Zit's  theatrical  weekly  caught 
the  opening  in  Philadelphia  and  wrote  that  I 
was  a  big  hit  in  both  my  numbers.  He  said  I  was 
like  a  breath  of  spring  and  predicted  I  would 
go  far  in  the  business.  Mother  thought,  consider- 
ing how  completely  I'd  stopped  the  show,  he 
might  have  said  a  bit  more,  but  she  bought  ten 
copies  of  the  paper  anyway. 

Then  on  our  third  day  a  telegram  arrived 
from  New  York. 

Mother  tore  into  the  dressing-room  waving  it 
in  the  air.  "It's  from  Billy  Minsky,"  she  cried. 
"He  wants  us!  This  is  it,  Louise.  This  is  the 
break  we've  been  waiting  for." 

"I  don't  want  to  play  his  theater,"  I  said,  and 
I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  myself.  Mother 
stared  at  me  as  though  I'd  lost  my  mind.  "I 


mean  it,"  I  said.  "When  we  close  here,  we're 
through  with  burlesque.  You  were  right.  We 
don't  belong  here." 

"But— but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,"  Mother 
said,  "before  you  were  a  star.  Things  have 
changed  now,  dear.  He's  offering  us  top  money, 
star  billing,  a  dressing-room  by  ourselves,  any- 
thing we  want.  The  Republic  theater  is  the  show- 
case of  Broadway.  Billy  Minsky  said  so  himself. 
All  the  big  producers  will  see  you.  Why,  it's  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  Now  you  just  listen  to'me. 
I  know  what  I'm  doing.  We  open  the  Monday 
after  we  close  here.  I  okayed  it  for  four  weeks." 

CLOSING  night,  Mother  was  the  busiest 
woman  in  the  theater.  She  made  trip  after 
trip  from  the  stage  door  to  the  car.  She  was  all 
over;  in  the  prop  room,  the  orchestra  pit,  the 
wardrobe  room.  The  tarpaulin  was  stretched  so 
tightly  over  the  top  of  the  car  we  could  scarcely 
manage  to  snap  it  down. 

Ed  Ryan  with  the  girls  behind  him  watched  us 
coldly  as  we  crossed  the  bare,  gloomy  stage,  our 
arms  loaded  with  music  and  costumes,  the  dogs 
pulling  on  their  leashes. 

"Good-by,  everybody,"  Mother  sang  out. 
"Good  luck  and  thanks  for  everything!" 

When  the  door  closed  behind  us,  Mother's 
smile  faded.  "I'm  getting  so  damned  tired  of 
fighting  for  what's  coming  to  us,"  she  said.  "I 
hope  it  will  be  different  at  Minsky's." 

I  had  been  hoping  the  same  thing.  All  my  life 
it  seemed  to  me  we  had  been  going  from  city 
to  city  waving  good-by  to  angry  people.  I  wanted 
to  say  good-by  to  someone  just  once  who  was 
sorry  to  see  us  leave.  Mother  settled  herself  in 
the  front  seat  and  tucked  the  blanket  around  her 
legs.  "I  have  a  feeling  we've  come  to  a  turning 
point  in  our  lives." 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said,  and  I  meant  it  with  all  my 
heart. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  we  stopped  on  the 
side  of  the  road  and  ate  the  sandwiches  we  had 
brought  along  and  sipped  the  scalding  hot  coffee 
from  our  thermos  cups.  Mother  broke  off  a  piece 
of  her  ham  sandwich  and  fed  it  to  the  dogs.  "I 
wonder,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "I  just  wonder 
how  an  Indian  strip  tease  would  go  over  at  Billy 
Minsky's." 

I  spilled  the  hot  coffee  down  the  front  of  my 
neck.  "Mother!  You  didn't— you  haven't—" 

"I  certainly  did,"  Mother  said  triumphantly. 
"It's  all  under  the  tarpaulin.  Everything  from 
the  headfeathers  to  the  moccasins!  He  ll  think 
twice  before  he  cheats  another  innocent  woman 
alone  in  the  world  w  ith  a  child  to  support." 


Howard  D.  Fabing,  M.D. 

Toads,  Mushrooms,  and 

SCHIZOPHRENIA 


A  pioneer  investigator  of  mental  illness 
tells  how  a  promising  new  clue 
lias  been  discovered  in  an  old  chemical — ■ 
which  once  went  into  witches"  brews 
and  made  Vikings  go  berserk. 

IN  THE  1880s  when  the  eminent  neurologist, 
Jean  Martin  Charcot,  began  his  studies  of 
hysteria  at  the  Salpetriere  in  Paris,  little  was 
known  about  the  cause  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness.  This  was  the  era  of  the  neuropathologist 
—the  man  who  peered  for  long  hours  down  the 
barrel  of  his  microscope,  hoping  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  insanity  in  disturbance 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  He  invented  better 
microscopes,  better  stains,  and  better  ways  of 
making  slides  of  slices  of  brain  tissue,  but  little 
of  therapeutic  value  came  of  it,  except  in  the 
case  of  paresis,  or  syphilis  of  the  brain.  Psychia- 
trists of  the  time  had  to  content  themselves  with 
studying  and  classifying  their  patients  while  they 
waited  for  the  vis  medicdtrix  naturae— the  cura- 
tive power  of  nature— to  do  whatever  healing 
was  done. 

Charcot  discovered  that  conversion  hysteria— 
which  may  manifest  itself  by  blindness,  deafness, 
paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  many 
other  symptoms  of  a  disturbance  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  nervous  system,  but  which  is  associated 
with  no  organic  change  to  explain  it— could  be 
both  produced  and  relieved  by  hypnotism.  In 
certain  patients,  not  even  deep  hypnosis  was 
necessary,  but  merely  a  state  of  heightened  sug- 
gestibility. This  put  a  new  light  on  the  brain 
and  the  way  it  worked.  It  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  a  static  tissue  whose  secrets  could  be 


learned  only  by  painstaking  microscopic  study, 
but  rather  an  active,  ever-changing  energy  sys- 
tem. The  dynamic  psychiatry  of  today  had  its 
origins  in  these  investigations. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  another  series  of  discoveries  of  a  very 
different  kind  which  may  have  equally  as  far- 
reaching  effects  on  our  concepts  of  the  brain's 
workings  and  the  treatment  of  mental  illness. 
But  before  we  turn  to  these  it  is  necessary  to  see 
what  Charcot's  experiments  led  to. 

Charcot— a  forceful  writer  and  a  genius  at 
clinical  demonstration— attracted  students  from 
far  and  wide.  The  most  famous  two  who  came 
to  watch  in  the  amphitheater  at  the  Salpetriere 
were  a  lusty  Norman  named  Pierre  Janet  and  a 
tense,  somber  little  doctor  from  Vienna  named 
Sigmund  Freud. 

Janet,  schooled  in  French  philosophy,  tackled 
Charcot's  teaching  with  the  logical  methods  in 
which  he  had  been  trained.  His  elaboration  and 
extension  of  his  master's  findings  were  mechan- 
istic and  monistic,  and,  to  that  extent,  austere. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  throughout  his  long  life, 
which  was  dedicated  to  building  a  psychology  of 
conduct,  but  only  one  of  his  major  works— his 
two  volumes  on  Psychological  Healing— was  ever 
translated  into  English,  and  it  is  today  almost 
unknown,  even  to  students.  Surely  some  day 
Janet's  doctrines,  like  all  good  things,  will  be 
brouerht  back  and  reconsidered.  But  for  the 
moment  he  is  in  limbo,  as  Percival  Bailey  has 
pointed  out  recently.  On  the  other  hand,  Freud, 
the  dualist,  the  moralist,  the  authoritarian,  the 
wordsmith,  the  inductive  thinker,  and  the  man 
who  brought  sex  out  of  the  bedroom  and  the 
haystack  in  the  average  man's  estimation,  is  now 
a  part  of  the  public  domain,  like  Elvis  Presley  or 
Niagara  Falls. 
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There  have  been  a  plethora  of  appraisals  of 
this  man  and  his  work,  ranging  from  eulogy  to 
damnation.  None  will  deny  that  he  carried  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  dynamic  forces  acting 
upon  the  psyche  in  mental  illness  far  beyond 
Charcot's  beginnings,  but  many  have  quarreled 
with  the  way  he  did  it.  He  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  generalizing  from  particulars,  which  led 
him  into  heartbreaking  error.  Even  such  a  sym- 
pathetic critic  as  Madeleine  Cave  has  said: 
"Freud  has  baptized  as  'psychoanalysis'  a  hor- 
rible mixture  of  observation  of  facts,  scientific 
theories,  hypotheses  without  any  relation  to  the 
observations  of  neuroses,  unverifiable  phyloge- 
netic  explanations,  with  numerous  errors  of 
judgment  and  reasoning."  But  beyond  the 
chorus  of  blame  and  praise,  Freud's  impact  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  our  society  has  been  pro- 
found. 

An  important  fact  is  that  neither  Freud  nor 
Janet  was  a  biologist.  Janet  worked  in  a  labora- 
tory for  a  short  time,  but  he  had  no  stomach 
for  it.  Freud's  sympathizers  have  tried  to  make 
a  neurologist  of  him,  but  no  working  member  of 
that  fraternity  has  ever  admitted  him  as  a 
brother.  This  cannot  be  said  of  their  teacher, 
Charcot.  Throughout  his  life  his  orientation  was 
that  of  the  biologically-trained  clinician.  Janet 
and  Freud  both  recognized  their  shortcomings 
and  the  weaknesses  in  their  formulations,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  major  mental  diseases,  the 
psychoses.  Freud  told  my  friend,  Joseph  Words, 
who  wrote  his  impressions  of  the  man  down  in  a 
little  book,  Fragments  of  an  Analysis  with  Freud: 

"Psychoanalysis  never  claimed  that  there  were 
no  organic  factors  in  the  psychoses.  ...  It  is  the 
biochemist's  task  to  find  out  what  these  are,  and 
Ave  can  expect  that  an  organic  part  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  future.  So  long  as  organic  factors 
remain  inaccessible,  analysis  leaves  much  to  be 
desired." 

And  there  is  a  story  that  when  an  American 
student  of  Freud's  wrote  him  a  letter,  outlining  a 
program  he  planned  to  undertake  of  treating 
schizophrenia  with  psychoanalysis,  Freud  replied 
that  he  must  surely  send  him  all  his  results  when 
he  had  completed  his  study— on  a  postcard!  Janet 
echoed  this  sentiment,  too,  when  he  remarked 
that  he  expected  the  secret  of  schizophrenia  to 
be  discovered  by  the  chemists. 

These  two  great  leaders  of  modern  thought  in 
psychiatry  looked  toward  the  men  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratories  to  show  them  the  light.  But  for 
many  years  the  chemists  seemed  disdainfully  un- 
interested in  the  nervous  system,  with  perhaps 
one  exception— the  way  it  used  sugar  as  its  only 


food.  Then  one  day,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  an 
event  occurred  in  a  laboratory  in  Switzerland 
which  set  off  a  chain-reaction  that  has  precipi- 
tated the  whole  field  of  biochemistry  into  a  new- 
look  at  the  brain.  From  all  indications,  this 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  an  intellectual 
revolution  in  medicine  which  will  carry  us  into  a 
realm  Charcot  could  have  understood  far  better 
than  either  Janet  or  Freud. 

A    DOSE    OF  "SCHIZOPHRENIA*' 

IT  ALL  began  one  day  in  1947  when  a 
chemist  by  the  name  of  Hoffmann,  working 
in  the  Sandoz  laboratories  in  Basle,  sucked  up 
something  into  his  mouth  from  a  pipette.  He 
had  been  working  with  extracts  of  ergot,  the 
green  mold  on  rye  bread,  and  was  making  new- 
compounds  from  lysergic  acid,  one  of  its  com- 
ponents. In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  muddled, 
confused,  suffering  from  hallucinations.  Fright- 
ened, he  left  the  laboratory  and  got  on  his 
bicycle.  He  pedaled  what  seemed  to  him  5,000 
miles  to  his  home,  which  was  in  reality  a  short 
distance  away,  and  called  his  doctor.  The  doctor 
persuaded  him  to  gulp  dow  n  all  the  milk  in  the 
house,  but  his  psychotic  state  persisted  until  he 
fell  into  a  fitful  sleep  late  that  night.  Four  days 
later  he  returned  to  his  laboratory,  looked  over 
his  notebooks,  and  decided  that  he  had  swallowed 
the  dextro-rotatory  diethylamide  of  lysergic  acid. 
Gingerly  he  measured  out  a  very  minute  amount 
of  the  material  and  took  another  swallow.  The 
psychosis  returned,  this  time  worse  than  before. 
He  pedaled  10,000  miles  home,  and  again  drank 
all  the  milk  in  sight  to  no  avail. 

Thus  LSD— the  abbreviation  for  the  jaw-break- 
ing chemical  term  I  just  used— was  discovered  to 
be  an  experimental  way  of  producing  a  psychosis 
which  had  very  much  the  look  and  feel  of  schizo- 
phrenia. It  takes  about  onc-seven-hundred-mil- 
lionth  of  a  health)  young  man's  bod\  weight  <>l 
this  material  to  product  ,i  psychosis  ol  five  to  ten 
hours'  duration.  The  minuteness  of  the  dose  and 
the  magic  of  its  effects  have  been  tested  and 
retested  all  over  the  world.  Hoffmann's  observa- 
tion has  fired  clinicians,  chemists,  enzymologists, 
and  pharmacologists  into  new  activity  every- 
where. Many  fresh  fields  of  investigation  have 
been  opened— notable  among  them  an  exciting 
new  color  test  on  the  blood  serum  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  demonstration  ol  the  Eact  that  the 
schizophrenic's  serum  can  oxidize  adrenalin,  one 
of  the  body's  hormones.  There  has  also  been  a 
quickening  of  interest  in  long  known  hallucino- 
genic substances  found  in  nature.  A  wealth  of 
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scattered  anthropologic  lore,  lying  about  here 
and  there,  has  been  dusted  off  and  is  being  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  recent  observations  on 
experimental  psychoses. 

Experimentation  with  mescaline,  for  example, 
which  had  languished  since  the  days  of  Weir 
Mitchell,  has  picked  up  again.  Mitchell  is  known 
to  the  general  public  as  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  man  of  letters  who 
wrote  Hugh  Wynne.  To  the  medical  profession 
he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  neurologists 
of  late  Victorian  times.  He  studied  the  reports 
of  the  ecstasies  of  Southwest  American  Indians 
when  they  swallowed  peyote  or  dried  mescal 
cactus  blossoms,  and  he  took  them  himself,  to 
find,  as  did  other  investigators  of  his  day,  that 
he  developed  beautiful  visual  and  even  auditory 
hallucinations,  that  a  sense  of  timelessness  and 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  reality 
stole  over  him  for  hours  on  end. 

Recently,  re-examinations  of  the  anthropolo- 
gists' findings  have  uncovered  scores  of  similar 
practices  among  various  groups  who  searched  in 
different  ages  for  what  Aldous  Huxley  has  called 
the  "other-worldly"  experiences  produced  by  cer- 
tain seeds,  flowers,  roots,  and  plants.  Thirteen  of 
these  "phantastica"  have  been  found  among  the 
botanical  products  used  by  the  Mexican  Indians 
alone.  Australian  aborigines  fermented  a  species 
of  pine  nut  in  urine,  and  when  they  ate  them, 
a  veritable  delirium  tremens  resulted.  Plants  of 
the  rue  family  have  been  employed  to  produce 
temporary  psychotic  states;  so  has  yohimbe 
from  the  bark  of  the  yohimbehoa  tree,  and 
ibogaine  gathered  by  the  Ibo  tribe  of  Central 
Africa.  Perhaps  the  oldest  botanical  product  used 
by  men  to  divorce  themselves  temporarily  from 
the  things  of  this  world  is  the  oil  from  the  flower- 
ing tops  of  the  hemp  plant.  This  cannabis  indica, 
or  marijuana,  or  hashish,  or  charas,  or  ganja,  or 
muggles,  or  reefers— all  local  names  for  the  same 
product— was  described  in  Chinese  writings 
fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  The  list  could 
be  enlarged. 

One  of  the  fascinating  things  about  these  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  is  that  most  of  them  have  a 
common  chemical  structure.  They  belong  to  a 
family  of  compounds  called  indoles  which  are 
widely  found  throughout  nature,  ranging  from 
indigo  dyes  to  auxin,  the  plant  growth  hormone, 
to  skatole,  which  gives  manure  its  stink.  Each 
of  us  has  a  host  of  innocent  indoles  floating 
around  in  his  body,  and  we  eat  others  daily.  They 
are  all  very  reactive  compounds— that  is,  capable 
of  rapid  mutation  from  one  to  another. 

This   tantalizing   thought   has   emerged:  Is 
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schizophrenia  perhaps  caused  by  the  production 
of  abnormal  indoles  in  the  human  body— indoles 
which  poison  the  brain  and  thereby  produce  the 
torment  which  fills  almost  half  the  hospital  beds 
in  the  civilized  world  today?  If  this  could  be 
established,  specific  drug  therapy  should  not  be 
far  off.  The  tranquilizing  or  ataractic  drugs  now 
in  use  are  a  step  in  that  direction.  And  the 
making  of  productive  citizens— taxpayers  instead 
of  tax  spenders— out  of  this  large  mass  of  cruelly 
afflicted  patients  would  probably  go  down  as 
one  of  the  great  medical  triumphs  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

MUSHROOM  ORGIES 

ON  E  of  the  indole  compounds  which  has 
come  under  scrutiny  in  the  last  four  years 
is  bufotenine.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  toad, 
Bufo  bufo  in  Latin.  Bufotenine  is  found  in  the 
skin  and  the  salivary  glands  of  poisonous  toads- 
ingredients  no  self-respecting  medieval  Italian 
poisoner  would  have  left  out  of  his  brew.  In 
more  recent  years,  this  toxic  indole  has  turned 
up  in  three  other  places:  in  the  seeds  of  a  bushy 
little  South  American  tree,  in  certain  mushrooms, 
and  in  the  urine  of  normal  human  beings.  In 
humans  the  amount  is  so  tiny  that  the  most 
sensitive  kinds  of  analytical  chemical  gadgets  are 
needed  to  find  it,  but  enough  seems  to  be  present 
to  make  investigators  believe  that  homo  sapiens 
is  capable  of  making  it  in  the  chemical  factory 
which  is  his  body. 

The  South  American  tree— Piptadenia  pere- 
grina  to  the  botanists— has  been  used  from  time 
beyond  measure  by  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola, 
the  Orinoco  River  basin,  and  other  large  areas  of 
the  South  American  continent  who  gather  its 
seeds  and  grind  them  with  lime  into  a  fine 
powder  in  special  ceremonial  bowls.  Then  they 
take  the  dried  leg  bone  of  a  llama— or,  in  other 
areas,  a  bamboo  shoot  which  is  bifurcated  at  one 
end  and  single  at  the  other— and  fashion  it  into 
a  snuffing  straw.  The  single  end  of  the  snuffer 
is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  powder  which  they  call 
"cohoba,"  and  the  double  end  of  the  Y-shaped 
tube  is  stuck  into  their  nostrils.  A  quick,  deep 
inhalation  draws  the  cohoba  snuff  into  their 
noses. 

The  first  white  man  to  describe  and  record 
this  practice  was  Fra  Ramon  Pane,  a  priest  who 
came  to  America  with  Christopher  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage  in  1496.  He  reported  that  "it 
intoxicates  them  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
they  are  under  its  influence  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  It  is,  in  fact,  so  potent  that  it  became 
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tribal  custom  for  the  women  to  tie  the  Otomaco 
Indians  up  with  rope  when  they  used  it.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  Evan  Horning,  a  govern- 
ment chemist,  borrowed  one  of  these  snuff  bowls 
which  had  been  sitting  on  a  shelf  in  a  showcase 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  years,  scraped 
a  few  milligrams  of  cohoba  powder  out  of  it,  and 
found  that  it  still  contained  a  large  quantity  ot 
bufotenine. 

Bufotenine  in  certain  mushrooms  of  the 
amanita  family  was  discovered  in  1 953  by  two 
German  chemists.  The  botanical  names  for  these 
mushrooms  are  Amanita  muscaria,  A.  pantherina, 
and  A.  mappa.  Of  the  three  the  muscaria  species 
—which  Walt  Disney  pictured  in  the  Dance  of  the 
Mushrooms  in  "Fantasia"— is  the  most  common. 
This  beautiful  small  fungus,  crowned  by  a  vivid 
red  cap  dotted  with  white  spots,  is  named  after 
musca  domestica,  Latin  for  the  ordinary  housefly; 
and  it  has  been  around  a  long  time.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Albertus  Magnus  noted  that 
when  it  was  freshly  cut  and  placed  in  a  dish  of 
milk  or  water  it  killed  flies  when  they  ingested 
its  juice,  and  Linnaeus  reported  that  it  had  been 
advocated  for  killing  bedbugs.  (Strangely 
enough,  the  chemical  formulas  of  bufotenine  and 
the  DDT  family  of  things  which  we  now  use  for 
insect  extermination  are  not  greatly  different.) 
It  has  also  had  another",  more  interesting  human 
use. 

As  far  back  as  anyone  cares  to  guess,  this  mush- 
room has  been  eaten  orgiastically  by  Siberian 
tribes  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula.  George 
Kennan,  the  great-uncle  and  namesake  of  our 
recent  Ambassador  to  Russia,  wrote  in  1870  in 
Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  that  it  was  so  highly  prized 
by  these  nomads  that  they  would  swap  a  reindeer 
for  a  "dose." 

Prodigious  feats  of  physical  strength  have  been 
reported  under  its  influence.  The  myths  of  the 
Koryaks  contain  the  belief— held  to  this  day— 
that  a  person  affected  with  muscaria  is  guided 
by  the  spirits  of  the  Wapaq  which  live  in  the 
mushrooms.  According  to  this  belief,  if  an  old 
man  eats  muscaria  and  the  Wapaq  within  the 
mushroom  whispers  to  him,  "You  have  just  been 
born,"  the  old  man  begins  to  cry  like  a  baby. 
If  the  Wapaq  should  say,  "Go  to  the  afterworld," 
the  old  man  would  die. 

Jochelsen,  who  travelled  among  the  Koryaks 
in  1900-01,  wrote: 

Fly-agaric  [the  common  English  name  of 
muscaria]  produces  intoxication,  hallucina- 
tions and  delirium.  .  .  .  Many  shamans,  pre- 
vious to  their  seances,  eat  fly-agaric  to  get  into 


ecstatic  states.  .  .  .  Under  strong  intoxication 
the  senses  become  deranged;  surrounding  ob- 
jects appear  either  very  large  or  very  small, 
hallucinations  set  in  as  do  spontaneous  move- 
ments and  convulsions.  So  far  as  I  could 
observe,  attacks  of  great  animation  alternate 
with  moments  of  deep  depression.  The  person 
intoxicated  by  fly-agaric  sits  quietly  rocking 
from  side  to  side,  even  taking  part  in  con- 
versations with  his  family.  Suddenly  his  eyes 
dilate,  he  begins  to  gesticulate  convulsively, 
converses  with  persons  whom  he  imagines  he 
sees,  sings  and  dances.  Then  an  interval  of 
rest  sets  in  again.  However,  to  keep  up  the 
intoxication  additional  doses  of  fungi  are 
necessary.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  effect  of  fly-agaric  would  be  stronger  were 
not  its  alkaloid  quickly  taken  out  of  the  or- 
ganism with  the  urine.  The  Koryak  knows 
this  by  experience,  and  the  urine  of  persons 
intoxicated  with  fly-agaric  is  not  wasted.  The 
drunkard  himself  drinks  it  to  prolong  his 
hallucinations,  or  he  offers  it  to  others  as  a 
treat. 

The  drinking  of  the  Siberian  mushroom  eater's 
urine  during  these  amanita  debauches  has  been 
noted  by  many  other  travelers.  It  is  reported 
that  such  urine  can  be  drunk  successively  by  as 
many  as  five  people,  passing  in  and  out  of  one 
into  the  next,  and  giving  each  the  hallucinogenic 
effect. 

Another  mushroom-eating  practice  deserves 
mention.  Ever  since  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  in  1522  there  have  been  references  to  a 
sacred  fungus,  teonanacatl,  employed  by  the 
Aztecs  and  other  Mexican  Indians.  This  "fungus 
of  the  devil,"  as  the  early  Spanish  priests  called 
it,  is  currently  being  studied  by  Gordon  Wasson 
of  New  York  City  and  his  wife.  The  Wassons 
have  eaten  the  mushrooms  and  report  visual 
hallucinations  in  brilliant  colors,  an  ecstatic  state 
of  heightened  perception,  loss  of  time  and  space 
perception,  and  a  serene  feeling  of  inward  peace 
while  being  drawn  into  an  "other-worldly  de- 
tachment" during  dissociation  periods  lasting  six 
hours  or  more. 

Mr.  Wasson,  a  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, who  has  been  investigating  mushrooms  for 
many  years,  has  identified  four  differenl  kinds  of 
Mexican  mushrooms  used  for  their  hallucinatory 
properties.  The  chemistry  of  these  mushrooms  is 
not  known,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  contain  bufotenine. 

Still  another  fascinating  example  of  the 
power  of  muscaria  concerns  the  Vikings  and 
the  berserks  of  the  North  Countries.  Berserk 
was  a  mighty  hero  in  Norse  mythology,  renowned 
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for  his  bravery  and  for  the  fury  of  his  attack  in 
battle.  He  had  twelve  sons  who  were  his  equal  in 
courage.  He  never  fought  in  armor  but  in  his 
her  sark,  his  bearskin.  Thus  the  term  berserk 
became  synonymous  with  reckless  courage.  From 
before  the  ninth  on  into  the  twelfth  century  in 
Iceland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  the 
Berserks,  a  predatory  group  of  brawlers  and 
killers  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  legendary 
warrior,  disrupted  the  peace  of  the  Viking  com- 
munity repeatedly. 

GOING  BERSERK 

IT  I S  now  accepted  by  Scandinavian  scholars 
that  Berserksgang,  or  the  act  of  going  ber- 
serk, which  was  the  hallmark  of  their  dis- 
cordant behavior,  probably  came  from  eating  our 
Siberian  friend,  the  Amanita  muscaria.  "Going 
berserk"  was  no  childish  aberration  of  behavior 
in  its  original  and  true  form.  There  is  a  vivid 
description  of  it  in  a  nineteenth-century  Scandi- 
navian account: 

In  the  old  Norwegian  historical  writings  it 
is  mentioned,  in  many  places,  that  in  olden 
times  there  was  a  specific  kind  of  giants  who 
were  called  Berserks,  that  is,  men  who  at  cer- 
tain times  were  seized  by  a  wild  fury,  which, 
at  the  moment,  doubled  their  strength  and 
made  them  insensible  to  bodily  pain,  but 
which  also  deadened  their  humanity  and  rea- 
son, and  made  them  like  wild  animals.  This 
fury,  which  was  called  "Berserksgang,"  oc- 
curred not  only  in  the  heat  of  battle,  but  also 
during  laborious  work.  Men  who  were  thus 
seized  performed  things  which  otherwise 
seemed  impossible  for  human  power.  This 
condition  is  said  to  have  begun  with  shivering, 
chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  chill  in  the  body, 
and  then  the  face  swelled  and  changed  its 
color.  With  this  was  connected  a  great  hot- 
headedness,  which  at  last  went  over  into  great 
rage,  under  which  they  howled  like  wild  ani- 
mals, bit  the  edge  of  their  shields,  and  cut 
down  everything  they  met,  without  discrimi- 
nating between  friend  or  foe.  When  this  con- 
dition ceased,  a  great  dulling  of  the  mind  and 
feebleness  followed,  which  could  last  for  one 
or  several  days. 

Berserksgang  disappeared  abruptly  in  the 
twelfth  century  a.d.  In  1784,  Samuel  Lorenzo 
Odman,  a  theologian  at  the  University  of  Upsala, 
undertook  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  He  re- 
viewed the  Sagas  for  descriptions  of  the  state  and 
found  in  the  Hervarar  Saga  a  tale  of  twelve 
brothers  who  lived  on  the  island  of  Samso  in 
Denmark.  Orvar-Odd  sailed  to  the  island  with 
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his  Viking  ships,  debarked,  and  went  inland 
to  visit  his  cousin,  Hjalmar.  The  twelve  Danish 
brothers  went  berserk  and  killed  his  crews  to  a 
man.  When  the  captain  returned  to  the  shore 
with  his  cousin,  they  encountered  the  Berserks 
who  were  now  in  the  enfeebled  state  after  their 
fury.  Hjalmar  killed  one  and  Orvar-Odd  the 
other  eleven.  Studying  this  story  Odman  con- 
cluded: "I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  these 
ecstasies  can  be  explained  as  effects  of  peculiar 
temperament  or  of  auto-suggestion  because  .  .  . 
they  were  not  able  to  keep  up  their  hated  arro- 
gance between  paroxysms." 

And  he  argued  further,  "Since  the  vegetable 
kingdom  gives  us  various  means  to  bring  our 
power  of  imagination  into  chaos  and  to  induce 
the  most  ferocious  excesses  of  courage,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Berserks  had  knowledge 
about  such  an  intoxicating  means,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  it  and  kept  it  secret  so  that  their 
prestige  would  not  be  reduced  by  the  general 
populace's  knowledge  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
technique." 

He  then  reviewed  the  possible  botanical  prod- 
ucts indigenous  to  Scandinavia  which  might  have 
been  used  in  this  manner,  and  decided  that 
"flugswamp,"  the  Amanita  muscaria  mushroom, 
was  the  one  which  solved  the  riddle. 

More  than  a  century  later,  in  1885,  F.  C. 
Schubeler,  a  physician  and  Norway's  great 
botanist,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  He 
argued  that  the  effects  could  not  be  those  of 
malted  beverages  because  they  produced  quite 
different  behavior  patterns,  and  that  distilled 
spirits  were  not  known  in  Norway  before  1531. 
Opium  and  cannabis  were  likewise  unknown  to 
the  Nordics  in  Saga  times.  And  he  agreed  with 
Odman  that  the  Berserks  undoubtedly  kept  their 
knowledge  of  the  mushroom's  properties  secret 
in  order  to  maintain  their  position  of  superiority. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Wassons  find  a 
similar  attitude  of  secrecy  in  the  Mexican  peons 
who  use  sacred  mushrooms  today. 

Schubeler  also  pointed  out  that  the  more  en- 
lightened Viking  leaders  soon  learned  that  the 
state  w^as  one  which  could  be  prevented,  and 
therefore  legislated  against.  He  wrote: 

Before  Erik  Jarl  left  Norway  he  called  to- 
gether (in  1015  a.d.)  the  feudatories  and  the 
mightiest  peasants  in  order  to  deliberate  with 
them  about  the  lawgiving  and  the  rule  of  the 
country.  At  this  meeting  camp-fighting 
(holmgang)  wras  abolished,  and  Berserks  and 
robbers  were  outlawed.  In  Thorlak's  and 
Ketil's  Icelandic  Christian  Law,  which  was 
adopted  in  1123  a.d.,  there  is  the  following 
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decree:  "II  someone  goes  berserk,  he  is  pun- 
ished with  three  years  of  banishment,  and  the 
men  who  are  present  are  also  banished  il  they 
do  not  bind  him;  but  il  they  bind  him,  none 
are  punished.  IT  this  is  repeated,  then  the 
punishment  occurs." 

Berserksgang  ceased  alter  this  law  was  passed. 

Two  more  short  pieces  of  intelligence  bring 
this  mushroom  business  up  to  date.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
on  some  of  these  matters.  Afterward  my  friend 
Arthur  Drew  of  the  Department  of  Neurology  in 
the  Medical  School  told  me  about  a  modern 
Viking  who  went  berserk  in  Michigan  recently 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession. 
His  patient,  a  middle-aged  tavern  keeper,  picked 
some  wild  mushrooms— later  identified  as  A. 
muscaria-dnd  ate  them  at  ten  o'clock  one  night 
in  October  1955.  Two  hours  later  he  had  an 
explosive  onset  of  diarrhea,  profuse  sweating,  and 
dizziness.  He  fell  asleep  and  awakened  at  two 
in  the  morning  completely  disoriented,  irra- 
tional, and  violent. 

When  he  was  admitted  to  University  Hos- 
pital his  face  was  purplish  and  he  was  alternately 
somnolent  and  excited.  He  thought  he  was  in 
Hell  and  identified  the  intern,  nurses,  and  at- 
tending physicians  as  Christ,  Satan,  Cod,  or 
angels.  Thrashing  about  in  bed,  he  talked  con- 
stantly and  irrationally.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
his  hallucinations  and  illusions  remained  almost 
entirely  religious.  He  persisted  in  identifying  a 
tall  resident  physician  as  Christ.  He  declared  at 
one  moment  that  he  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
at  another  that  he  had  gone  to  Hell.  As  evening 
came,  his  mental  processes  cleared,  he  lost  his 
excitement  and  felt  relaxed.  The  following 
morning  he  appeared  to  be  recovered  and  was 
discharged. 

LAST  year  my  friend  and  associate,  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Hawkins,  and  I  dec  ided  to  see  for  our- 
selves how  bufotenine,  which  tin  ancients 
used  with  such  noisy  effectiveness,  would  work 
on  normal  men  of  our  times.  At  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  in  Columbus  we  got  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  and  the  consent  of  six  intelli- 
gent, co-operative,  and  quite  charming,  healthy 
young  murderers  to  inject  the  chemical  into  their 
veins.  We  began  with  the  small  dose  of  one  milli- 
gram. As  we  proceeded  from  murderer  to  mur- 
derer, raising  the  dose  each  time,  we  developed 
more  confidence  and  more  data. 

A  studious-looking  young  man  who  got  eight 
milligrams  developed  an  immediate  sensation  of 
light-headedness,   burning    in    the    lace,  rapid 


breathing,  deep  purple  facial  color,  and  a  sense 
of  calm.  At  the  end  of  the  injection,  he  blurted, 
"I  see  white  straight  lines  with  a  black  back- 
ground. I  can't  trace  a  pattern.  Now  there  are 
red,  green,  and  yellow  dots,  like  they  were  made 
out  of  fluorescent  cloth,  moving  like  blood  cells 
through  capillaries."  Six  minutes  later  he  re- 
ported that  he  felt  relaxed  and  languid.  In  ret- 
rospect he  said,  "Even  at  the  height  of  this,  my 
mind  felt  better  and  more  pleasant  than  usual." 

When  we  got  up  to  sixteen  milligrams,  a  very 
clean-c  ut  murderer  Avho  had  committed  his  anti- 
social slip  at  a  Saturday  night  party  in  a  fra- 
ternity house,  developed  severe  purpling  of  the 
face,  facial  sweating,  a  tingling  sensation  through 
out  his  body,  a  feeling  that  his  chest  was  crushed, 
and  the  onset  of  hallucinations  of  purple  spots  on 
the  door— all  in  rapid  succession  before  the  injec- 
tion was  completed.  His  space  perception  was 
impaired  and  he  complained  of  difficulty  in  con- 
centrating. He  could  not  do  even  simple  sub- 
traction. Dining  the  next  hour  his  face  remained 
deeply  purple  and  he  was  unable  to  express  him- 
self in  words,  stating  that  his  mind  felt  crowded. 
He  was  restless  and  overactive  and  kept  com- 
plaining that  he  wanted  to  "walk  it  off"  and  that 
"my  body  feels  nervous."  His  time  sense  left 
him,  and  he  made  such  statements  as,  "1  am  here 
and  not  here." 

All  six  men  reported  a  feeling  of  relaxed 
placidity  and  languor  for  as  long  as  six  hours 
alter  the  injection.  They  lay  contentedly  in  bed, 
explaining  that  they  felt  a  lack  of  drive  rather 
than  a  sense  of  fatigue. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  lines  this  odd  new 
biochemistry  of  insanity— or  at  least  of  schizo- 
phrenia—is taking  at  the  present  time.  So  fat 
much  ol  it  is  not  chemistry  at  all,  but  rather  a 
smoigasborcl  ol  myth,  anthropology  lore,  obser- 
vation, and  fact,  plus  a  large  helping  of  con- 
jecture. A  year  ago  I  thought  that  bulotenine 
was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  the  one  and  only 
true  devil  in  the  causation  ol  schizophrenia,  but 
my  more  careful  and  cautious  colleagues  in  the 
laboratories  are  not  finding  the  kind  ol  proofs 
to  back  up  this  hunch.  They  are  a  close-mouthed 
lot  who  do  not  permit  themselves  the  luxury  ol 
guessing  very  often,  but  those  who  occasionally 
let  their  hail  down  seem  to  think  that   the  key 

to  the  riddle  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  bufotenine  among  the  indoles,  or 

perhaps  in  a  chemically  more  complex  protein 
molecule.  The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  chemists 
win  out,  great  good  will  come  into  many  of  the 
households  where  these  afflictions  have  made 
their  somber  visit. 


a  last  chance  for  South  Africa 


A  strange  movement — almost  unknown  in 
this  country — offers  one  faint  possibility 
of  saving  South  Africa  from 
bloody  warfare  between  blacks  and  whites. 

LIKE  all  Americans  who  visit  the  Union  of 
4  South  Africa  I  asked  the  standard  and 
obvious  question:  is  the  country  going  to  ex- 
plode in  bloody  racial  warfare?  A  highly  re- 
sponsible public  official  told  me  my  question 
wasn't  realistic. 

"The  question,"  he  said,  "is  when." 
His  guess  is  ten  to  fifteen  years  —  at  the  very 
most. 

How  big,  how  bad?  It  ^\*ill,  he  said,  bring 
slaughter  of  blacks  and  whites  on  an  incon- 
ceivably ghastly  scale.  Where,  I  asked,  would 
he  be  when  it  breaks? 

"At  the  barricades,  near  my  house,  with  a 
gun." 

Shooting  at  whom? 

"That  depends  on  who  shoots  at  me." 

I  don't  think  there  are  very  many  white  South 
Africans  who  express  their  view  of  the  future 
in  quite  such  stark  and  positive  terms.  Some  — 
like  a  colonel  of  special  police  I  met  in  Port 
Elizabeth— said  that  this  kind  of  estimate  is  non- 
sense. (He  professes  confidence  that  the  physical 
movements  of  native  African  leaders  are  under 
such  rigid  control  that  insurrection  simply  can't 
be  organized.)  Others  talk  about  the  racial  prob- 


lem with  an  air  of  deprecating  smugness,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction.  But  the  majority— all  the  way 
from  extreme  Afrikaner  Nationalists  to  earnest 
liberals,  from  the  tense  bureau  chief  in  Pretoria 
to  the  cheerful  wine  grower  in  the  Cape— seem  to 
feel  the  shadow  of  impending  crisis.  This  sense 
of  living  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane  can  be  felt 
on  every  hand,  seeping  into  every  crevice  of 
white  South  African  life. 

Most  of  the  ingredients  for  explosion  have 
been  present  in  South  Africa  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  feeling  that  some  sort  of  denouement 
may  be  close  at  hand  is  new;  it  is  still  in  the 
process  of  spreading  from  the  viewers-with-alarm 
into  the  minds  of  ordinary  intelligent  people. 
Hope  for  South  Africa,  if  there  is  any,  flickers 
in  this  process  of  mounting  awareness. 

If  we  care  to  pick  out  these  faint  sparks  of 
hope,  and  perhaps  blow  on  them  a  little  within 
the  limits  of  what  Americans  can  do  about 
South  Africa,  we  will  have  to  readjust  some  of 
our  fixed  notions.  One  of  these  is  our  picture 
of  the  dour  Afrikaner  Nationalist,  blind  and 
unshakably  bigoted,  slogging  toward  destruc- 
tion without  heed  to  the  horrors  he  commits 
on  the  way  and  impervious  to  the  shock  and 
disgust  he  generates  in  the  outside  world.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  wholly  false  image;  it  fits  a 
good  many  Afrikaners  with  distressing  precision. 
But  like  other  part-truths  it  obscures  as  much 
as  it  reveals.  There  are  stirrings  within  the 
Afrikaner  ranks  which  do  not  fit  the  image. 

Three  important  developments  are  worth  a 
close  look: 
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(1)  Nationalist  politicians  (which  means  Prime 
Minister  Strijdom's  colleagues)  are  growing 
acutely  sensitive  to  criticism  of  their  regime 
from  outside  South  Africa  —  particularly  from 
the  United  States. 

(2)  There  is  a  group  of  Afrikaners  with  close 
ties  to  the  Nationalist  leadership  which  is  doing 
as  much  as  the  anti-Strijdom  liberals  to  drama- 
tize the  present  danger.  This  group,  the  South 
African  Bureau  of  Racial  Affairs,  stresses  both 
the  evil  and  the  peril  of  trying  to  deny  forever 
to  the  non-white  people  elementary  political  and 
other  rights. 

(3)  The  quasi-religious  ideological  underpin- 
nings of  Afrikaner  racial  bigotry  are  beginning 
to  crack.  They  are  being  publicly  questioned  by 
Afrikaners  and  even  from  within  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  South  Africa  I  was 
asked  two-dozen  times  at  least,  by  government 
officials  and  Nationalist  politicos,  why  South 
Africa  has  such  a  "bad  press"  in  the  United 
States.  For  an  American  it  is  startling  at 
first  to  be  asked  this  question  solemnly— like 
being  asked  to  explain  why  you  are  against 
sin.  But  the  people  who  asked  were  altogether 
earnest;  the  discussion  that  followed  was  always 
interesting  and  never  simple.  .Most  of  these 
people  suggested,  inevitably,  the  answer  they 
would  like  to  believe:  that  Americans  don't 
know  the  facts  and  that  the  case  for  South 
Africa  has  not  been  put  eloquently  enough.  But 
few  are  really  convinced  that  this  wholly  ex- 
plains American  attitudes.  They  realize  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  must  be  deeper  and 
broader  than  this,  but  for  them  to  grasp  these 
dimensions  is  both  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

I  used  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  these  dis- 
cussions that  while  it  is  true  that  few  people 
in  my  country  have  more  than  a  sketchy  knowl- 
edge of  South  Africa,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
attitude  of  most  decent  Americans  toward  the 
Nationalist  regime  is  not  a  matter  of  simple 
criticism  or  disagreement  but  an  attitude  of 
total  revulsion.  This  is  a  blunt  —  perhaps  rude — 
way  of  putting  it,  but  the  people  to  whom  1 
said  it  were,  without  exception,  polite  enough 
to  tell  me  that  it  helped  them  to  see  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

This  growing  concern  is  the  important  thing. 
One  Nationalist  politician  whom  I  questioned 
about  the  official  attention  being  given  to  out- 
side criticism  pointed  out  that  the  Afrikaner 
civilization  is  just  emerging  from  a  long  and 
intense  period  of  isolationism.  "You  must  re- 
member," he  said,  "that  South  Africa  is  just 


now  discovering  that  it  is  out  of  step  with  the 
whole  world." 

Nervous  concern  about  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  saying  shows  up  also  in  the  govern- 
ment's curious  and  bumbling  censorship  of 
printed  matter  from  abroad.  Officially,  this  ac- 
tivity is  supposed  to  screen  out  subversive  propa- 
ganda, but  the  standards  seem  broad  to  the  point 
of  incomprehensibility.  (It  is  apparently  quite 
true  that  a  new  edition  of  Black  Beauty  was 
banned  until  someone  in  authority  finally  dis- 
covered it  was  about  a  horse.)  The  censorship 
is  also  inconsistent.  Sometimes  an  issue  of  an 
American  magazine  is  kept  out  because  of  an 
article  criticizing  the  government;  at  other  times, 
equally  critical  material  is  ignored. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  about  South 
Africa's  English-language  press.  There  are  per- 
haps a  dozen  major  daily  newspapers  and  two 
or  three  magazines  devoted  to  public  affairs. 
All  of  them  are  anti-Nationalist,  just  as  the 
Afrikaans  press  is,  with  equal  unanimity,  pro- 
Nationalist.  (So  far  as  I  know  the  only  pro-Na- 
tionalist English-language  periodical  is  a  wicked 
little  hate  sheet  called  the  South  African  Ob- 
server. It  is  packed  with  stories,  carrying  Ameri- 
can datelines,  of  race  violence  in  the  United 
States.  The  impression  created  is  that  integration 
has  failed  and  that  America  is  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  The  publisher  of  this  organ  —  a  thin, 
pinched,  humorless  man  named  Brown  —  told 
me  he  got  most  of  this  inflammatory  material 
from  "your  splendid  Senator  Eastland,"  with 
whom,  he  said,  he  is  in  "regular  and  cordial 
correspondence.") 

The  English-language  publications  direct  a 
steady  stream  of  criticism  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Nationalist  party.  But  there  is 
no  censorship  of  these  domestic  publications, 
and  their  attacks,  which  usually  have  a  richer 
political  than  moral  content,  don't  seem  to 
bother  the  Nationalists  very  much.  Expressions 
of  censure  from  the  outside  world,  however, 
cannot  be  shrugged  off  as  campaign  oratory. 

sabra's  solution 

IF  T  H  E  racial  crisis  towers  above  all  other 
matters  in  importance  for  South  Africa  then 
the  most  important  group  in  the  country  today, 
except  for  the  government  itself,  is  probably 
the  South  African  Bureau  ol  Racial  Affairs, 
usually  referred  to  as  SABRA.  This  organiza- 
tion was  started  shortly  after  Dr.  Malan  and  the 
Nationalists  came  to  powei  in  1948.  It  was  born 
in  the  minds  of  a  half-dozen  Afrikaners,  most 
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of  them  associated  with  Stellenbosch  Univer- 
sity —  the  most  important  Afrikaans  -  language 
university  in  South  Africa,  and  the  alma  mater 
of  almost  all  the  important  members  of  the  pres- 
ent government.  The  purpose  of  the  founders 
was  to  rouse  South  Africans  to  the  peril  thev 
were  in  and  to  reverse,  if  they  could,  a  course 
they  thought  was  plunging  toward  disaster. 

In  the  eight  years  since  its  founding  SABRA 
has  grown  tremendously  in  prestige  and  made 
solid  headway,  at  least  in  jarring  Afrikaners 
into  awareness  of  what  is  happening.  SABRA 
still  operates,  however,  without  ostentation  and 
on  a  financial  shoestring:  its  affairs  are  con- 
ducted from  a  modest,  cluttered  room  which 
doubles  as  an  academic  office  on  the  Stellen- 
bosch campus.  SABRA's  strength  comes  mainlv 
from  the  fact  that  among  its  active  supporters 
are  scores  of  the  most  influential,  responsible, 
and  respected  leaders  in  the  Afrikaner  society- 
men  like  Phil  Weber,  chief  of  the  powerful 
Nationalist   Press  Association:   G.   D.  Scholtz, 
author  of  a  famous  and  usefully-shocking  book 
called  Has  the  Afrikaner  Nation  a  Future?  (It 
doesn't,  Scholtz  says,  unless  it  wakes  up  to  what 
is  going  on  and  makes  an  agonizing  reappraisal): 
G.  B.  A.  Gerdener,  a  leading  theologian:  A.  L. 
Geyer,  elder  statesman,  intimate  of  Dr.  Malan, 
and  former  High  Commissioner  to  London;  and 
others  who  will  be  mentioned  later.  Because  of 
this  weight  gathered  behind  it  SABRA  has  anv- 
day  access  to  the  Prime  Minister,  cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  just  about  all  the  Nationalist  MPs. 

The  Nationalists  won  the  election  of  1948 
on  a  platform  of  apartheid  -  not  a  very  precise 
word  but  one  which  certainly  meant  to  most 
Nationalist  supporters  a  system  under  which 
white  South  Africans  could  extract  from  non- 
whites  the  maximum  amount  of  cheap  labor 
while  excluding  them  from  any  other  sort  of 
participation  in  the  white-dominated  societv. 
SABRA's  leaders  believe  that  South  Africa  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  The)  see  mortal  danger 
in  a  polio  of  "economic  integration"  which 
establishes  the  black  African  as  the  kevstone  of 
the  white  state.  They  believe  that  the  African 
whose  labor  is  indispensable  but  who  is  denied 
political  and  social  rights  will  eventually  win 
those  rights  for  himself  -  probablv  by  heaving 
the  white  man  into  the  sea. 

But  SABRA  also  believes,  just  as  firmlv,  that 
a  shared  society  is  impossible.  In  their  view  the 
racial  tragedy  is  so  desperatelv  far  advanced 
that  sharing  would  be  simply  a  fleeting  prelude 
to  the  heaving-into-the-sea  operation.  At  least 
half  a  century  of  deliberate  oppression,  greatly 


intensified  in  recent  years,  has  given  the  non- 
white  Africans  no  incentive  to  share  anvthing 
whatever  with  the  whites.  SABRA  recognizes! 
furthermore,  that  only  the  tiniest  fraction  of 
the  white  population,  Afrikaner  or  English- 
speaking,  is  free  enough  of  color  hatred°and 
fear  to  accept  the  prospect  of  a  shared  society. 
This  prejudice,  they  recognize,  is  built  into  the 
bones,  the  kind  which  would  take  generations 
to  chip  away.  In  SABRA's  view  South  Africa 
does  not  have  generations  at  its  disposal.  The 
clock  says  five  minutes  to  twelve. 

In  short,  SABRA  finds  the  present  situation 
totally  untenable,  but  it  believes  that  the  chance 
of  integrating  the  Africans  politically  and  so- 
cially into  the  white  society  is  as  remote  as  the 
North  Star.  Where  does  this  leave  them?  Haven't 
they  painted  themselves  into  a  corner?  Don't 
their  own  arguments,  if  correct,  prove  that  there 
isn't  any  solution  at  all? 

Well,  SABRA's  proposed  solution  is  scarcely 
one  to  inspire  high  optimism.  It  is  a  kind  of 
formula  for  co-existence  called  "separate  de- 
velopment" and  its  ultimate  aim  is,  in  brief,  two 
separate  sovereign  countries  with  the  Africans 
running  theirs  and  the  white  men  running 
theirs. 

Odds  against  this  goal  are  clearly  immense. 
Enough  territory  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
support  the  bulk  of  the  black  African  population 
(which  is  growing  precipitously):  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  area  would  have  to  be  financed 
on  a  prodigious  scale:  an  unprecedented  educa- 
tion program  would  have  to  be  underwritten: 
even  partial  withdrawal  of  African  labor  from 
the  white  economy  would  mean  convulsive  ad- 
justments. To  accomplish  these  things  would 
call  for  more  single-minded  sacrifice  by  the  white 
population  than  any  people  in  modern  times  has 
been  willing  to  make.  SABRA's  leaders  will 
reply  that  neither  has  any  modern  people  been 
so  starkly  faced  with  obliteration. 


UNVARNISHED  EXPEDIENCY 

AS  O  R  T  of  blueprint  for  separate  develop- 
ment exists  in  a  sixteen-volume  treatise 
known  as  the  Tomlinson  Report,  the  product 
of  five  years'  work  by  an  able  group  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  to  make  the  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  undertaken  of  the 
"native  areas"  —  those  parts  of  the  countrv  cor- 
responding roughly  to  our  Indian  reservations. 
Professor  F.  R.  Tomlinson  and  his  SABRA- 
slanted  co-workers  did  a  superb  technical  job; 
but  they  also  produced  a  hot  political  issue. 
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Before  the  report  was  made  public  I  spent 
-  a  long  Sunday  with  Professor  Tonilinson  at  his 
farm  outside  Pretoria.  He  showed  me  some  of 
the  things  that  have  since  made  the  politicians 
writhe.  The  report  is  a  mountainous  denuncia- 
tion of  the  government's  complacency.  Piling 
fact  on  fact,  it  argues  that  disaster  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  avoided  unless  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations are  followed  —  and  these  recommen- 
dations call  for  an  outlay  of  tax  money  so  stag- 
gering that  it  gives  politicians  nightmares. 

When  I  was  with  him,  Professor  Tomlinson 
radiated  disgust  for  politicians.  He  had,  by  then, 
ample  forewarning  of  the  reception  his  report 
would  get.  For  example,  an  early  stage  of  the 
research  had  shown  that  in  part  of  the  fabu- 
lously-fertile Transkei,  a  native  reserve  on  the 
east  coast,  eucalyptus  trees  grow  ten  times  faster 
than  they  do  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
timber-starved  South  Africa  the  eucalyptus  is  a 
prime  source  of  pulp  for  paper-making.  Tomlin- 
son and  his  technicians  figured  out  that  a  rela- 
tively modest  capital  investment  would  provide 
an  immediate  livelihood  for  27,000  African 
families  and,  later,  a  prospering  self-managed 
industry  for  tens  of  thousands  more. 

Tomlinson  didn't  wait  until  the  whole  report 
was  finished  to  urge  an  instant  start  on  this 
program:  but  even  on  this  tiny  pilot  project 
the  government  refused  to  move  an  inch,  afraid 
that  its  constituents  would  object  to  spending 
the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 

When  the  full  report  was  brought  before 
Parliament  the  result  was  no  surprise  to  SABRA; 
the  government  said  it  was  fine  to  get  the  na- 
tives moved  away,  but  scarcely  an  extra  shilling 
should  go  for  development.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
port has  been  widely  publicized;  it  is  impressive, 
it  is  by  Afrikaners,  and  the  government  hasn't 
been  able  to  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

SABRA  is  a  new  organization,  and  its  leader- 
ship is  striking  out  where  Nationalist  Afrikaners 
have  never  struck  before.  But  it  is  uphill  work. 
SABRA  has  an  "understanding"  with  Prime 
Minister  Strijdom  who,  being  a  typical  South 
African  politician,  would  not  risk  a  dozen  votes 
to  speak  out  for  an  unpopular  cause.  Mr.  Strij- 
dom tells  SABRA  that  he's  right  there  behind 
them.  SABRA's  job  is  to  condition  public 
opinion  and  he  will  follow.  And  in  some  cases 
he  has  moved  —  in  small  matters,  so  far,  but  in 
ways  that  are  perhaps  more  significant  than  they 
seem.  They  must  be  measured  against  the  un- 
utterable bleakness  of  the  background.  (For  ex- 
ample, he  sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to 
the  new  government  of  the  Sudan  when  that 


country  gained  its  independence  recently  from 
Great  Britain.  Strijdom  is,  of  course,  anti-British, 
but  for  any  Nationalist  politician  to  send  good 
wishes  to  an  emerging  non-white  state  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  would  have  been  unthink- 
able two  or  three  years  ago.) 

For  effectiveness,  SABRA  needs  political  sup- 
porters, but  with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions 
South  African  politicians  struck  me  as  being  more 
frank  in  their  dedication  to  unvarnished  ex- 
pediency than  those  I  have  run  across  anywhere 
else.  One  member  of  Parliament,  who  bears  the 
ubiquitous  name  of  Malan  and  who  is  an  im- 
portant member  of  SABRA's  regional  organiza- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,  told  me  that  he  rejects 
SABRA  principles  altogether.  He  co-operates,  he 
said,  because  SABRA  furnishes  him  with  ma- 
terial he  can  use  in  speeches  and  because  belong- 
ing to  an  organization  that  opposes  integration 
helps  him  get  elected. 

RESORT    TO  SCRIPTURE 

THERE  is  also  the  case  of  Dr.  Otto 
du  Plessis,  a  Nationalist  MP  who  was  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment when  he  was  proposed  as  South  African 
Ambassador  to  Holland.  Understandably  the 
Dutch  objected  to  a  man  who  had  written 
glowing  praise  of  Hitler  while  the  Nazis  were 
overrunning  their  country.  At  a  recent  SABRA 
convention,  Dr.  du  Plessis  wound  up  an  address 
saying,  "I  believe  Providence  has  willed  the 
birth  of  a  white  nation  in  southern  Africa  as 
the  bearer  of  the  torch  of  Christianity:  I  believe 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  light  shall 
never  be  dimmed.  .  .  ."  Some  members  clapped, 
whistled,  and  stamped  their  feet  on  the  floor  at 
this,  but  the  majority  sat  on  their  hands  and 
felt  acutely  embarrassed. 

But  despite  immense  difficulties,  SABRA  is 
beginning  to  penetrate  the  Afrikaner  conscious- 
ness with  some  life-and-death  truths.  A  year  ago 
SABRA  elected  as  its  new  chairman  the  Rev- 
erend W.  A.  Landman,  one  ol  the  most  influen- 
tial leaders  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Landman  promptly  launched  out  on  a  series  of 
back-breaking  tours,  lecturing  to  full  houses 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  He 
has  told  his  audiences  that  the  present  basis 
of  black-white  relationships  is  both  immoral  ami 
explosive,  that  his  fellow  Afrikaners  had  better 
think  hard  and  last  il  they  want  to  save  either 
i In  it  souls  or  their  skins. 

Simultaneously,  the  country  was  stunned  by  an- 
other Dutch  Reformed  Minister  —  Dr.  Keel,  the 
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dean  of  academic  theologians  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed faith  in  the  Union.  He  has  published 
a  book  in  which  he  demolishes  the  argument 
that  white  domination  of  black  is  sanctioned 
by  God  and  Scripture.  It  is  this  contention 
which  has  given  a  "moral"  excuse  to  the  Na- 
tionalists for  their  racial  policies.  Dr.  Keet's 
book  was  not  part  of  SABRA's  program;  it  goes 
farther,  indeed,  than  most  of  SABRA's  clerical 
membership  would  be  willing  —  publicly  —  to  go 
just  yet.  But  it  is  part  of  the  same  ferment  from 
which  SABRA  springs. 

Ferment  within  Afrikaner  ranks  is  overwhelm- 
ingly important  because  they  almost  certainly 
will  be  in  charge  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  white  South  African  political  opposition 
is  organized  —  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a  word  — 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  Party.  In  a 
broad  sense,  but  with  many  exceptions,  this  is 
the  party  of  the  English-speaking  whites  as  the 
Nationalist  Party  is  for  those  speaking  Afrikaans. 
Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  United  Party 
except  that  when  it  comes  to  providing  crisp 
and  lively  opposition  it  has  the  effectiveness  of 
a  piece  of  wet  paper  towel. 

Too  many  of  its  members  believe  in  segrega- 
tion and  white  supremacy  for  it  to  exert  any 
real  moral  leadership  in  racial  matters  —  al- 
though for  tactical  purposes  it  sometimes  opposes 
the  government  on  specific  policies.  The  head  of 
the  United  Party,  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Strauss,  appears 
to  believe  that  his  mission  in  life  is  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  former  Prime  Minister  Jan 
Smuts  — who  for  all  his  undoubted  qualities  was 
oblivious  to  the  race  problem. 

A    SHARED  SOCIETY 

TH  E  real  opposition  in  Parliament  is 
voiced  by  only  a  handful  of  members  — 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ballinger  and  Leslie  Rubin  are 
outstanding  —  who  represent  non-white  constitu- 
encies and  belong  to  the  minuscule  Liberal  Party. 
Their  direct  influence  is  close  to  zero,  but  they 
are  able  to  needle  the  government  and  occasion- 
ally cause  it  some  embarrassment. 

The  largest  organization  with  a  "liberal"  ap- 
proach to  racial  affairs  is  the  Institute  of  Race 
Relations,  which  stands  for  integration  and  a 
shared  society.  Its  recently  elected  chairman  is 
the  well  -  known  author  and  historian,  Leo 
Marquard;  another  distinguished  author,  Alan 
Paton,  is  active  in  its  affairs;  and  it  has  received 
considerable  support,  both  moral  and  financial, 
from  the  United  States.  A  good  many  Ameri- 
cans quite  naturally  think  of  an  organization 
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espousing  integration  in  Strijdom-land  as  per- 
secuted and  courageous  — a  fighting  little  island 
in  a  sea  of  evil. 

This  picture  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  Insti- 
tute is  disliked  by  the  Nationalists  but  it  is  not 
persecuted  —  indeed,  it  is  not  even  effectively 
harassed  —  by  the  government  or  by  anyone  else. 
Nor  is  it  even  very  effective  itself,  being  plagued 
with  a  number  of  weaknesses,  some  of  which 
are  inherent.  It  was  founded  many  years  ago  — 
not  in  the  cause  of  integration  but  as  a  sort  of 
benevolent  society  to  promote  African  old 
people's  homes  and  other  kindly  Works.  Since 
the  Institute's  present  emphasis  represents  a 
fairly  recent  switch,  its  strength  is  diluted  by 
adherents  who  feel  charitable  toward  Africans 
but  who  are  no  more  prepared  than  Mr.  Strij- 
dom  to  accept  them  as  social  or  political  equals. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  air 
of  inconclusiveness,  bordering  almost  on  hypoc- 
risy, seems  to  overhang  the  Institute's  delibera- 
tions and  pronouncements.  The  keynote  address 
of  the  Institute's  1956  congress  was  titled  "In 
Defense  of  a  Shared  Society."  Actually  the  paper 
was  a  carefully  qualified  plea  for  a  slightly 
shared  society.  After  looking  a  very  short  dis- 
tance up  the  road,  the  recommendations  —  in 
fact  the  whole  vision  of  integration  —  dwindled 
off  into  the  mist.  The  course  toward  integration 
does  not  have  to  be  plotted  very  far  ahead  be- 
fore a  question  rises  like  a  specter  in  the  minds 
of  the  faint-hearted:  will  the  non-white  people, 
when  they  have  won  equality,  care  to  stop  and 
share  in  friendly  fashion,  or  will  they  prefer  to 
go  on  and  finish  the  job?  Nobody,  of  course, 
can  answer  this  question  with  certainty.  The  In- 
stitute has  many  supporters  who  are  all  for  see- 
ing some  simple  justice  done;  but  it  has  only  a 
thin  scattering  of  people  willing  to  say  that  if 
integration  should  mean  not  sharing  but  ex- 
pulsion of  the  white  man,  so  be  it. 

Against  the  somber  scene  of  South  Africa 
today  an  organization  concerned  with  racial  af- 
fairs must  be  measured  by  its  capacity  to  bring 
about  significant  beneficial  changes.  Here  is  the 
final,  and  conclusive,  weakness  of  the  Institute 
of  Race  Relations.  In  the  motivation  and  make- 
up of  the  Institute  there  is  probably  more  un- 
complicated good  will,  more  overt  feeling  for 
simple  human  justice,  than  there  is  in  SABRA. 
But  these  qualities  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
Institute  is  not  plugged  in  with  the  people  who 
run  the  country. 

Now,  what  about  the  non-whites?  Will  they 
light  the  fuse  before  SABRA  or  the  Institute 
or  any  other  white  agency  can  do  anything  about 
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it?  Very  possibly.  Just  now,  the  people  within 
the  African  population  who  influence  affairs 
can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  who 
are  moderate,  who  counsel  a  relatively  slow  and 
evolutionary  course;  (2)  the  Communists;  and 
(3)  the  rapidly  strengthening  African  National- 
ists, who  have  the  most  militant  hatred  imagin- 
able toward  two  other  kinds  of  people  — white 
men  and  Communists. 

1  had  long  conversations  with  several  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  groups.  There  are 
moderates  who  are  much  respected.  One  of  them 
is  Dr.  A.  B.  Xuma,  a  doctor  who  received  some 
of  his  medical  training  in  America  and  married 
an  American  girl.  He  was  head  of  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  closest  thing  there  is  to 
an  African  political  party;  but  he  was  forced 
out  by  more  violent  elements,  chiefly  Commu- 
nists. Another  is  the  Reverend  Thema,  a  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  is  some- 
times consulted  by  Afrikaner  officials.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  told  me  they  have  some  hope 
that  their  go-slow  views  will  prevail.  They  are 
in  constant  touch  with  affairs,  even  though  they 
are  not  at  the  controls. 

I  talked  with  five  African  Communists  in  a 
squalid  office  building  on  a  Johannesburg  back 
alley.  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  far  more 
interested  in  foreign  matters  than  they  were  in 
Africa.  They  plied  me  with  questions  about  why 
I  was  anti-Communist,  with  emphasis  on  Com- 
munist China.  One  of  them  warned  me,  "I  will 
ask  you  where  you  get  your  facts  because  1  have 
just  returned  from  China"  —  and  1  thought  of 
my  special-police  colonel  who  was  so  sure  he 
had  the  movement  of  African  leaders  under 
control. 

The  Communists  have  a  thin  margin  of  power 
in  the  African  National  Congress.  They  publish 
a  house  organ,  called  Congress  Voice,  filled  with 
such  material  as  this  (quoted  from  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  issue  of  December  1955): 

What  then  are  our  tasks?  The  executive 
report  clearly  analyzes  the  significance  of 
world  peace  to  us,  and  the  maniacal  manner 
in  which  the  oppressors  and  colonialists  for 
their  own  gain  seek  to  plunge  the  people  into 
mass  destruction.  Our  tasks  therefore  are 
firstly  to  understand  the  need  for  world 
peace,  to  explain  it  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  wondered  how  deeply  most  Afri- 
cans, with  all  their  desperate  problems  of  exist- 
ing in  the  Union  of  South  Af  rica,  w  ill  be  moved 
by  this  kind  of  appeal  from  the  headquarters 


of   another  dictatorship  run   by   white  men. 

I  met  with  three  African  Nationalists  in  the 
back  of  a  shop  in  a  "native  location"  in  a  city 
which  I  shall  not  name.  They  told  me  of  their 
fight  to  oust  the  Communists  from  control  of 
the  Congress,  a  fight  which  at  this  stage  involves 
not  only  political  maneuvering  but  lethal  phys- 
ical battle  as  well.  These  young  men  hate  the 
Communists  because  there  are  white  men  in 
high  positions  in  the  African  Communist  leader- 
ship. They  see  the  black  Communists  as  tools  of 
a  white  despotism. 

"Soon  we  will  get  control,"  one  of  them  told 
me;  "then  we  will  rise  and  we  will  spear  white 
men  through  the  heart  with  sticks,  or  kill  them 
with  whatever  weapons  we  have.  You  are  an 
American  and  you  seem  like  a  good  fellow;  but 
if  you  are  here  then,  we  will  kill  you  too." 

GIVEN    THIS    GRACE    .    .  . 

AS  LONG  as  the  Africans  struggle  for 
power  among  themselves  there  is  a  period 
of  grace  for  white  rule  in  South  Africa  to  re- 
form itself.  Perhaps  the  moderate  Africans  will 
prevail,  and  then  the  period  of  grace  will  be 
longer.  But  if  f  were  a  betting  man,  my  money 
would  be  on  the  African  Nationalists. 

It  appears  probable  today  that  for  as  long 
as  it  may  be  given  the  white  man  to  control 
South  Africa  this  control  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Afrikaner  Nationalists.  The  Afrikaners,  who 
left  their  homelands  and  settled  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  about  the  same  time  the  Pilgrims 
came  to  America,  have  been  waging  their  own 
war  of  anti-colonialism  against  the  British  for 
a  long  time.  They  won  that  war  in  the  election 
of  1948,  and  there  now  seems  every  reason  to 
think  that  they  will  remain  the  dominant  white 
group  indefinitely.  This  means,  among  many 
other  things,  that  there  will  be  no  integration 
introduced  by  white  men,  Institute  or  no  Insti- 
tute, unless  many  other  things  happen  first. 

There  is  a  chance  — just  the  faintest  outside 
chanc£—  that  some  of  the  most  hideous  meas- 
ures in  defiance  of  human  decency  may  be  aban- 
doned by  the  Nationalists  soon  enough  to  defer 
Explosion  Day.  Given  this  grace,  there  is  again 
the  faintest  outside  chance  that  wisdom  will 
increase  last  enough  among  those  able  to  take- 
action,  so  that  this  embattled  soc  iety  will  outrun 
the  consequences  of  its  own  neglect. 

Hope  rides  on  the  coinage  and  persistence  of 
Afrikaners  who,  like  the  leaders  of  SABRA, 
see  with  desperate  clarity  that  South  Africa  is 
out  of  step  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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MR.  STRINGER  was  a  conductor  on 
the  "D"  train  going  back  and  forth  all 
day  between  205th  Street  in  the  Bronx  and 
Coney  Island.  Mr.  Stringer  stood  outside  on  the 
platform  joining  the  two  middle  cars  of  the  train 
and  he  would  open  the  doors  when  they  were  in 
a  station  and  then,  leaning  forward  slightly  and 
looking  first  one  way  and  then  the  next  to  see 
that  the  doors  were  clear,  he  would  press  the 
small  button  at  his  side  that  would  close  them 
and  then  he  would  give  the  signal  for  the  motor- 
man  to  start  the  train. 

Mr.  Stringer  had  been  working  for  the  New 
York  subway  system  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
had  been  a  track  man  and  then  a  station  at- 
tendant. He  worked  in  a  change  booth  for  two 
years  and  he  had  finally  become  a  conductor  and, 
while  he  would  sometimes  think  of  it  with  the 
old  pull  of  ambition  waking  in  him  for  a  brief 
passing  moment,  he  had  by  this  time  resigned 
himself  to  the  fact  that  it  was  too  late  in  life  for 
him  to  become  a  motorman. 

Now  Mr.  Stringer  lived  in  the  Bronx,  off 
Tremont  Avenue.  He  had  been  married  for 
twenty-two  years  and  he  was  the  father  of  one 
married  daughter  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  studying  at  Columbia  to  become  a  lawyer, 
while  the  other  was  studying  to  become  a  dentist 
at  the  New  York  University  dental  college  on 
Twenty-third  Street.   Mr.  Stringer  was  a  calm, 


very  easy-going,  and  contented  man.  He  was 
liked  by  almost  everyone,  and  there  were  few 
people  he  had  ever  met  whom  he  did  not  like. 
He  had  been  a  great  movie  fan  before  television 
and  he  and  his  wife  would  attend  the  Tremont 
Theater  two  or  three  times  a  week,  depending 
on  how  often  the  program  was  changed.  With 
the  advent  of  television,  he  became  even  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  new  medium  than  he  had 
ever  been  about  the  movies,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  a  small,  delicate,  and  sweet  woman,  joined 
him  in  his  new  enthusiasm  almost  with  the 
vigor  she  might  have  displayed  had  it  been  her 
very  own. 

So  Mr.  Stringer's  life  was  lived  from  day  to 
day  with  little  effort  really  and  if  he  had  been 
asked  by  anyone,  he  most  surely  would  have 
replied  that,  of  course,  he  was  a  happy  man. 

But  then  one  day  something  happened  that 
was  destined  to  change  the  entire  course  of  Mr. 
Stringer's  calm,  easy-going,  and  contented  life. 

A  lady  wearing  a  blue  coat  and  a  red  hat 
asked  him  if  she  was  on  the  right  train  to  Coney 
Island  Avenue  and  he  assured  her  she  was. 

"They  just  changed  the  trains  around  this 
week,"  he  told  her. 

"I  see,"  said  the  lady.  "I  read  it  on  the  big 
poster  they  had  hanging  up  in  the  train,  but  1 
didn't  understand  exactly  what  it  was  about." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Mr.  Stringer  with  a  conn- 
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dential  sort  of  smile  that  was  mostly  in  his  eyes. 
"Everybody's  asking  questions  about  it.  Excuse 
me.  1  have  to  open  the  doors." 
"Certainly." 

He  returned  to  her  when  he  had  dispatched 
his  duty.  "It's  a  big  mix-up  lor  everybody,"  he 
said. 

"Is  that  right"'"  she  asked.  She  seemed  some- 
what impressed. 

"Oh  sure!"  he  nodded  emphatically. 

A  baby  cradled  in  the  arms  of  a  great  fat  red- 
faced  woman  suddenly  began  bawling  and  the 
fat  lady  began  rocking  him  back  and  forth  with 
a  gentleness  that  seemed  pleasantly  odd  for  the 
si/e  of  her  body.  A  man  in  a  brown  raincoat 
glanced  down  over  the  top  of  his  newspaper  at 
the  bawling  infant  and  merely  watched  for  sev- 
eral moments,  completely  impassive. 

"It  takes  time  for  people  to  get  used  to  some- 
thing like  that,"  Mr.  Stringer  added. 

"Is  it  epiicker  than  what  it  was  on  the  BMT?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Much  quicker!"  he  said.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  casual  pride  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  said 
this.  "And  between  you  and  me,"  he  said  in  a 
softer,  even  more  confidential  voice,  "it's  a  better 
train  to  ride  in.  It's  not  old  like  the  BMT." 

"I  know,"  said  the  lady.  "The  IRT  is  the 
worst.  They  ought  to  sell  all  those  trains  for 
junk." 

"They  were  very  well  built  cars  in  their  day," 
Mr.  Stringer  said.  "A  remarkable  achievement  of 
engineering." 

"Were  they  really?" 

He  nodded.    Then:  "Excuse  me.    I  have  to 
open  the  doors." 
"Certainly." 

It  was  a  forty-five  minute  ride  to  the  Coney 
Island  station  and  Mr.  Stringer  kept  returning  to 
the  lady  who  was  seated  in  the  corner  right  by 
his  door  and  they  talked  of  subway  cars  and  how 
terrible  it  was  during  the  rush  hour  and  she  told 
him  she  had  been  shopping  in  New  York,  at 
Gimbel's,  she  went  to  Macy's  sometimes,  but 
actually  she  thought  Gimbel's  was  cheaper  for 
most  things.  "You  wouldn't  really  think  so,"  she 
said.  "But  it's  true." 

"Is  that  right?" 

"Everybody  thinks  because  Macy's  is  so  big, 
it's  cheaper,"  she  said.  "But  Gimbel's  is  just  as 
big." 

"You  should  see  the  rush  on  Thursday  nights 
when  the  stores  are  open  late,"  Mr.  Stringer 
told  her.  "Especially  at  Thirty-fourth  Street! 
Terrible,  terrible!  It's  worse  almost  than  the 
rush  hour.    Everybody's  got  packages.  Every- 


body's bumping  into  everybody  else's  packages. 
It's  something!" 

"I  can  imagine,"  the  lady  said.  She  looked  at 
him  with  a  certain  sympathy  as  he  nodded  the 
echo  to  his  own  words. 

"It's  something  all  right,"  he  said. 

"It  must  be  very  hard  on  you." 

"After  so  many  years,  you  forget  how  hard  it 
is,"  he  said. 

"I  try  to  do  all  my  shopping  during  the  day.  I 
don't  like  big  crowds." 

"I  don't  blame  you.  Excuse  me  again." 
"Certainly." 

W  hen  they  reached  Van  Sicklen  Avenue,  whic  h 
was  the  stop  before  Coney  Island,  Mr.  Stringer 
asked  the  lady  what  her  name  was  and  she  told 
him  it  was  Mrs.  Polly  Ashroon. 

"My  name  is  Jake  Stringer,"  he  told  her.  "It's 
really  Jacob,  but  everybody  calls  me  Jake." 

"I  like  the  name  Jacob,"  said  Mrs.  Polly  Ash- 
roon. 

"Perhaps  you'll  come  and  ride  on  my  train 
again,"  he  said  when  they  came  to  Coney  Island. 
"I  hope  so  too,"  she  said. 

Two  drunks  wobbled  out  of  the  train  onto  the 
wide  platform.  The  sun  was  a  golden  disc  low 
in  the  west.  The  skeleton  of  a  roller  coaster  cut 
its  gleaming  shadow  through  the  sun.  Far  off, 
like  a  green  haze  in  the  light,  was  the  ocean. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  talking  to  you,"  he  said. 

"Likewise,"  she  said  with  a  gentle  smile.  He 
saw  that  she  had  brown  eyes.  Her  face  was  round 
and  had  a  look  of  softness  to  it,  the  beginning 
of  fat  perhaps.  Her  nose  was  a  little  too  small 
for  the  size  of  her  face  and  from  certain  angles 
gave  hei  the  appearance  of  a  doll  not  too  finely 
made.  After  a  moment  she  said,  "Well,  good-by 
now,  Mr.  Stringer.  This  is  where  I  get  oft." 

"Good-by,  Mrs.  Ashroon." 

And  he  thought  about  the  lady  all  the  way 
home  to  Tremont  Avenue  in  the  Bronx. 

NO  W  Mr.  Stringer  was  a  sensible  man  and 
though  he  admitted  he  had  found  the 
lady's  company  very  pleasurable,  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  see  her  again.  He  saw  so  many 
hundreds,  even  thousands  ol  people  every  day. 
For  a  moment,  thinking  of  it  as  he  was,  he  found 
himself  amazed  that  there  could  be  so  many 
completely  different  faces.  And  then  he  was  a 
little  surprised  that  he  had  never  noticed  this 
before.  Why,  he  would  have  to  go  through  mil- 
lions of  faces  before  he'd  ever  come  to  hers  again, 
there  were  that  many. 

But  the  following  day  he  did  look  for  her  and 
the  day  after  that  and  even  the  next  day  and 
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then,  after  he  had  given  up  hope  completely  of 
ever  seeing  her  again,  he  saw  her  one  day  on  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  platform  and  she  saw  him 
and  they  bodi  smiled  and  again  they  talked  all 
the  way  to  Coney  Island. 

Mr.  Stringer  told  Mrs.  Ashroon  how  happy 
he  was  to  see  her.  She  had  been  shopping  in 
Gimbel's  for  a  new  frying  pan  and  some  pot 
holders  and  she  had  ended  by  buying  herself 
a  white  nylon  blouse. 

"I  really  needed  it  though,"  she  told  him.  "I 
haven't  had  a  new  blouse  for  over  a  year.'* 

"You  know,  you  wear  very  attractive  hats,  Mrs. 
Ashroon,"  he  told  her. 

She  seemed  surprised  by  his  compliment.  She 
did  not  even  have  time  for  several  seconds  to  be 
pleased.  Then  she  looked  up  as  if  she  could  see 
her  own  hat  and  she  smiled  and  thanked  him. 

"I  liked  the  red  one  vou  wore  the  other  day 
too,"  he  said. 

"That  one?  It's  years  old,"  she  said.  "This 
one  I  made  myself." 

"Vou  made  it  yourself?  Really?" 

She  nodded.  Both  her  hands  were  folded  over 
the  package  in  her  lap.  A  small  Chinese  boy  was 
reading  a  comic  book  directly  across  the  way. 

"  It's  very  nice,  I'm  telling  vou."  Mr.  Stringer 
said.  "Excuse  me." 

That  was  on  Wednesday.  On  Friday,  she  was 
waiting  again  on  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  plat- 
form, her  arms  full  of  packages.  He  told  her 
it  was  like  a  miracle  almost  they  should  keep 
meeting  and  she  smiled  with  a  faint  blush  touch- 
ing her  cheeks  and  she  said,  yes  it  was. 

W  hen  he  met  her  again  the  following  Monday, 
he  was  overjoyed.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes 
and  he  told  her  so.  And  this  time  she  confessed 
to  him  that  she  had  waited  on  the  platform  for 
his  train  to  come.  She  had  waited  for  almost  an 
hour.  And  she  blushed  deeply  now  and  turned 
her  eves  away  from  him  as  if  something  off  to 
the  side  had  caught  her  attention. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "Just  a  minute." 

She  nodded,  still  not  looking  at  him. 

"Vou  really  waited?"  he  asked  her  when  he 
came  back.  "Really?" 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you,"  she  said. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  and  you  should 
tell  me.  If  you  knew  how  glad  I  was.  Listen,  I 
was  looking  every  day  for  you." 

Again  she  avoided  his  eyes  and  her  face  turned 
a  pink  color  and  he  could  see  it  this  time  and 
he  wanted  to  say  something  to  her  to  tell  her 
it  was  all  right,  she  did  not  have  to  feel  this  way, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  met,  she  was  afraid 
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someone  sitting  nearby  would  hear  them.  She 
was  sure  everyone  was  listening  to  them.  She 
wanted  to  tell  him  to  speak  more  softly,  but  she 
didn't. 

"I  really  did  look  for  you,"  he  said.  "Honest, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am." 

So  they  met  regularly,  three  times  a  week,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  She  would 
always  be  waiting  for  him  on  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  station  around  four  o'clock  and  her  arms 
would  always  be  filled  with  packages  from  Gim- 
bel's and  occasionally  one  or  two  from  Macy's. 

By  this  time,  he  had  told  her  all  about  his 
wife  and  his  three  children  and  she  had  told  him 
about  her  husband  who  was  a  dry-goods  salesman 
and  she  had  one  boy  who  was  married  and  who 
was  the  manager  of  a  restaurant  on  Forty-sixth 
Street  called  Maxie's.  She  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  been  there  and  he  thought  for  a  moment, 
but  he  could  not  remember  any  place  by  that 
name  that  he  had  ever  been  to.  He  did  not  eat 
very  often  in  restaurants. 


AT  HOME.  Mr.  Stringer  gave  no  sign  to 
his  wife  of  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Polly  Ash- 
roon. His  wife  saw  no  difference  in  him.  At 
night,  they  would  still  sit  on  the  sofa  in  the 
living-room  and  watch  television  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  dinner  and  then  they  would  retire 
to  bed.  On  Sundays  they  would  sometimes  visit 
their  married  daughter,  who  lived  in  Jackson 
Heights,  or  they  would  walk  in  the  park  or  if  it 
was  too  cold  for  a  walk  or  if  it  would  be  raining, 
thev  would  go  to  a  movie. 

And  somehow.  Mr.  Stringer  did  not  permit  his 
feeling-  for  Mrs.  Pollv  Ashroon  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  how  he  felt  about  his  wife.  It 


|lpu  should  have  heard  them  singing  Happy  Birthday  .  .  . 

0  of  them,  from  the  girl  out  there  on  the  rail  of  the  pool, 
f  the  waiter  who  brought  the  cake. 

The  whole  thing's  typical  of  the  friendly,  relaxing  spirit 
;  u'll  find  aboard  these  "Happy  Ships"  that  swing  south 
t|  the  sparkling  blue  Sunlane,  the  7nild-weathcr  route  to 

1  irope. 

Join  us  on  the  Sunlane  to  and  from  Europe.  It's  the 
i  ture-favored  route  between  New  York  City  and  Alge- 
was,  on  the  southern  tip  of  Spain  (special  boat-train, 
'  he  Castilian,"  offers  connections  to  and  from  Madrid) 
. .  Cannes,  for  the  French  Riviera  and  express  connections 
t  Paris  .  .  .  Genoa,  for  the  Italian  Riviera  and  Central 


on  the  INDEPENDENCE  or 
CONSTITUTION  to  Europe! 


Europe  .  .  .  and  Naples,  for  Rome,  Capri,  Sorrento  and  all 
of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

SPECIAL  VACATION  VALUES: 


1.  Sunlane  Cruises  to  Europe, 
from  $685  First  Class,  $535 
Cabin  .  .  .  3-week  round  trip 
vacations,  from  New  York 
September  through  January. 

2.  Sea-Air  Cruises  to  Europe 
(complete  pre-packaged  va- 
cations, one  way  sea,  one  way 
air )  ...  as  low  as  $698. 

3.  The  4  Aces  .  .  .  yacht-like, 


First  Class  only,  all  air  condi- 
tioned, calling  at  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Piraeus,  and  Mid- 
dle East  ports. 

4.  The  DeLuxe  Cruise  of  1958 
.  .  .  the  Independence  to  the 
entire  Mediterranean  .  .  .  sail- 
ing early  February,  1958  .  .  . 
59  days. 


SEE   YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 


AMERICAN   EXPORT  LINES 
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Verney's  Restaurant,  old  San  Juan.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Erwitt. 


Table  for  two  — in  old  San  Juan 


Puerto  rico's  old  Spanish  capital  has 
been  called  "the  most  romantic  citv 
west  of  Verona."  When  the  shadows 
lengthen  you  will  feel  the  spell.  This  is 
the  time  of  the  epicure. 

Dining  out  can  be  as  cosmopolitan  as 
you  please.  You  can  go  Spanish,  French, 
American,  Italian  or  Chinese.  But  don't 


Taste  Paella,  a  potpourri  of  shellfish, 
rice,  pork  and  peppers.  Asopao—a  sub- 
tle fricassee  of  chicken,  rice  and  aspara- 
gus. And  be  sure  not  to  miss  the  famous 
Lechon  Asado— whole  charcoal-roasted 
suckling  pig. 

Try  fresh  pineapple  as  an  aperitif. 

Sample  all  the  wonderful  rum  drinks— 
i  i  ■       *    l    i  i 


Puerto  Rican  coffee.  It  is  incomparable. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  nice  old  toast - 
"Salud,  amor  v  pesetas,  y  tiempo  para 
gastarlas."  Health,  love  and  money - 
and  the  time  to  enjoy  them. 

For  many  a  U.  S.  family  in  Puerto 
Rico,  this  w  ish  has  already  come  true. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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seemed  to  him  to  be  a  completely  separate  matter. 
He  knew  he  loved  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Polly  ,\ s  1 1 
roon  was  no  more  than  a  very  dear  friend. 

Then  one  Wednesday,  when  she  got  on  his 
train  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  he  noticed  a  kind 
of  excitement  in  her  eyes  and  her  round  face 
w  a s  slightly  Unshed.  He  did  not  ask  her  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter.  They  talked  ot  usual 
matters.  She  told  him  there  had  been  a  sale 
on  towels  at  Macy's  and  she  had  bought  a  hall- 
do/en.  A  lot  of  her  bath  towels  were  beginning 
to  wear  out.  "My  husband,  he  used  to  get  hotel 
towels  all  the  time,"  she  explained.  "But  now 
he  doesn't  travel  so  much  anymore.  They  were 
only  ninety-nine  cents  for  the  very  big  size." 

At  Borough  Hall,  she  took  a  small  package  out 
of  the  big  shopping  bag  she  was  carrying  and  she 
handed  it  to  him.  Mr.  Stringer  was  not  sure 
exactlv  what  she  wanted  him  to  do. 

She  smiled.  "It's  for  you,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
suddenly  almost  too  soft  under  the  rattling  of  the 
train  for  him  to  hear.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind. 
They  had  some  handkerchiefs.  Go  ahead,  open 
it." 

He  stared  into  her  lace,  hardly  believing  she 
had  clone  this,  smiling,  only  a  moment.  Then: 
"Excuse  me!"  He  jumped  up.  The  train  had 
been  stopped  for  over  thirty  seconds  and  several 
of  the  passengers  standing  by  the  door  looked 
over  at  him  impatiently.  A  tall  very  striking 
brunette  carrying  a  hatbox  suddenly  banged  on 
the  door  in  a  nervous  fragile  way. 

W  hen  he  returned,  he  sat  down  beside  her 
and  he  opened  the  package.  There  were  three 
white  linen  handkerchiefs  with  his  initials  in 
raised  pale  blue  letters. 

"I  didn't  know  il  you  liked  them  with  initials 
or  not,"  she  said.  "1  can  exchange  them  if  you 
don't." 

He  fingered  each  of  them  separately,  almost 
as  if  to  make  sure  they  were  real.  He  was  smiling 
and  he  was  embarrassed.  A  dark  tiny  woman  in 
a  polka  dot  dress  was  watching  them  from  across 
the  car.  "I  like  them  very  much  with  initials," 
he  said  finally. 

"What?  I  can't  hear  you." 

He  looked  up  at  her.  "I'm  sorry.  I  said  I  like 
them  very  much  with  initials." 

"You're  sure?" 

He  nodded.  "  They're  beautiful  handkerchiefs." 

"I  didn't  know  what  you'd  like,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  even  know  how  to  say  thank  you." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  she  said. 

"They're  very  beautiful." 

"If  you  like  them,  I'm  glad.'' 

That  Friday,  he  waited  until  they  were  almost 


to  Van  Sicklen  Avenue  before  he  handed  her 
the  package  he  had  in  his  pocket.  He  had  been 
afraid  that  perhaps  she  would  open  it  and  not 
want  to  take  it  from  him,  because  he  had  bought 
her  a  six  and  a  half  dollar  bottle  of  perfume.  He 
had  never  before  in  his  life  bought  perfume  for 
a  woman,  not  even  for  his  wife.  The  girl  in  the 
store  had  told  him  it  was  from  France  and  one 
of  the  finest  perfumes  he  could  buy. 

"Don't  open  it  yet,"  he  said.  "Wan  till  later." 

"You  shouldn't  have,"  she  said. 

"I  only  hope  you  like  it." 

"What  is  it?  Why  can't  1  open  it  now  V 

"You'll  see  later,"  he  said.  "Please." 

She  smiled  very  warmly,  closing  down  her  eyes 
as  she  did  to  tiny  slits  in  the  fat  that  seemed  to 
swell  up  about  them  and  she  pressed  his  hand 
as  she  got  up  to  leave  and  when  she  was  gone  he 
could  feel  his  entire  body  trembling  and  he 
hoped  that  no  one  could  see. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  touched  him  in 
all  the  time  they  had  known  each  other  and  he 
was  completely  unable  to  control  his  joy.  All  the 
way  back  to  205th  Street,  he  stood  outside  on  the 
platform,  with  both  doors  closed,  feeling  the  draft 
rush  against  him  through  the  dark  tunnel.  Fie 
did  not  once  go  inside  the  train.  The  faces  on 
each  station  were  like  silent  masks  hanging  in  a 
dim  light.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  on  remembering  that  one  moment  for  as 
long  as  he  could,  without  forgetting  a  single 
detail,  and  he  wanted  to  continue  feeling  the 
gloA\-  and  warmth  that  had  suddenly  taken  on  a 
new  huge  growing  kind  of  life  inside  of  him. 

BU  T  on  his  way  home  that  night,  the  glow 
and  the  warmth  lett  him.  The  streets,  once 
so  familiar,  that  he  had  walked  a  countless  num- 
ber of  times,  were  now  strange  and  dial),  hcaw 
with  the  burden  of  a  world  he  suddenly  could 
feel  himself  no  part  of.  The  memory  of  that  after- 
noon and  of  all  the  days  that  it  had,  in  a  moment, 
given  shape  to  was  soon  mixed  in  his  mind  with 
thoughts  of  how  now  he  could  no  longer  deceive 
himseU  that  Mis.  Ashroon  was  no  more  than  a 
very  dear  friend. 

All  that  evening,  as  he  and  his  wife  sat  on  the 
Mila  watching  television,  he  could  not  wipe  the 
image  of  Mrs.  Polly  Ashroon  from  his  mind  and 
in  bed  that  night,  unable  to  sleep.  Inn  bine;  pel 
fectly  still  so  as  not  to  wake  his  wife,  he  knew  in 
his  he. m  that  he  had  [alien  in  low  with  hu  and 
it  was  a  kind  of  love  he  was  sure  he  had  never 
known  before  in  his  entire  life. 

But  he  said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Polly  Ashroon 
when  he  saw  her  on  Monday.  She  was  wearing 
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the  perfume  he  had  given  her.  Jt  had  a  fragrance 
thai  was  sweet  and  deeply  sensual.  She  told  him 
it  was  our  of  the  most  beautiful  gifts  she  had 
ever  received.  And  she  would  wear  it  only  on 
Mondays,  W  ednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

So  it  continued  for  two  more  months.  Mr. 
Stringer  kept  debating  with  himself  day  after 
day  whether  or  not  he  should  ask  to  see  her 
perhaps  on  a  Saturday.  It  could  not  go  on  this 
way  with  all  the  strange  prying  eyes  and  loud 
voices  and  the  rattling  of  the  train  as  a  backdrop. 
He  could  tell  his  wife  he  was  working  an  extra 
day,  which  he  sometimes  did  when  men  were  on 
vacation  or  if  more  than  the  normal  number 
were  sick  at  the  same  time  and  they  were  short. 
Perhaps  they  could  meet  and  have  lunch  and 
walk  in  the  park.  They  could  see  a  movie  if  she 
wanted.  But  he  kept  putting  off  asking  her.  He 
was  afraid  that  if  he  did,  perhaps  she  would  say 
no  and  then  she  would  never  come  back  to  see 
him  and  he  knew  now  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  that. 

Quite  without  his  noticing  it  (for  he  had  tried 
to  tell  himself  at  first  that  he  would  never  have 
let  it  happen)  she  had  become  the  entire  meaning 
of  his  life.  He  loved  her.  He  was  sure  of  it.  He 
loved  her  with  a  passion  in  him  he  had  never 
felt  before.  It  was  the  sort  of  feeling,  emotion, 
he  had  seen  many  times  in  the  movies.  He  would 
rarely  think  of  it,  but  every  now  and  again,  it 
would  occur  to  him  that  real  people  like  himself 
never  loved  in  such  a  way  as  was  almost  ahvays 
depicted,  upon  the  screen.  Surely  he  could  not 
expect  to  love  his  wife  the  way  a  fellow  such  as 
Clark  Gable,  lor  example,  loved  a  woman  like 
Linda  Darnell  or  one  of  the  others.  These  people 
inhabited  a  world  that  was  as  different  from  his 
world  as  the  moon  is  from  the  core  of  an  apple. 

But  what  he  felt  now  for  this  woman,  he  knew 
was  that  other,  impossible,  wild  kind  of  love  that 
ruled  men,  destroyed  them,  made  them  kings  or 
beggars  and  always  seemed  to  be  played  out  to 
wonderful  music.  This  last  thought,  of  the 
music,  amused  him  for  a  moment;  he  smiled, 
rubbing  the  back  of  his  neck  with  one  hand.  And 
then  the  sadness  settled  on  him  immediately  like 
a  heavy  cloud  and  there  was  no  putting  it  off. 
He  knew  that  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  he  would 
have  to  tell  her.  Whether  she  went  away  or  not, 
he  would  have  to  tell  her.  But  he  kept  pushing 
the  day  off,  telling  himself  there  was  time  enough. 
They  had  known  each  other  only  several  months. 
And  then  if  he  did  tell  her,  what  would  they  be 
able  to  do?  What  would  he  tell  his  wife?  What 
would  his  children  think  of  their  father  falling 
in  love  with  another  woman? 


MAGAZINE 

There  were  dozens  of  questions  that  pounded 
back  and  forth  in  his  brain,  finding  no  answers 
but  in  the  simple  fact  of  his  loving  her.  And  he 
realized,  almost  to  the  point  of  being  completely 
horrified,  that  he  cared  now  absolutely  nothing 
about  what  his  wife  would  do,  what  his  children 
would  think  of  him.  His  entire  life  now  found 
its  focus  in  this  woman;  the  world  was  suddenly 
two  people  as  it  had  never  been  before.  And 
it  frightened  him  to  know,  as  he  did  now,  that 
such  a  thing  can  happen  to  a  man.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  both  terrible  and  wonderful  and 
it  was  something  that  was  not  very  easy  to  be- 
lieve. 


AN  D  then  one  day,  when  they  came  to  Van 
Sicklen  Avenue,  she  told  him  that  she 
would  never  be  able  to  see  him  again.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  transferred  to  a  better  job  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  his  firm  and  they  were  moving 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Stringer  could  not  believe  his  ears.  He 
told  himself  he  Avas  dreaming. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  sooner,"  she  said.  "As 
soon  as  I  found  out.  But  I  couldn't.  I  tried. 
Honest,  believe  me.  I  tried.  I  just  couldn't. 
Now  I'm  getting  out  at  the  next  stop." 

"No  .  .  ."  He  was  shaking  his  head  as  if  he 
had  been  stunned  by  a  physical  blow.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  ran  his  thumb  and  forefinger  across 
his  brows  to-  clear  his  head  that  way.  "No  .  .  ." 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "Honest  .  .  ." 
"Wait."  He  took  hold  of  her  hand.  He  knew 
people  were  watching  them;  he  did  not  care.  "At 
least  ride  back  with  me  so  we  can  talk,"  he  said. 

"I  can't.  I'm  late  already,"  she  said.  "Tonight, 
my  husband's  people  are  coming  over  for  dinner. 
They're  coming  from  Jersey.  And  I'm  late." 
"Then  just  a  few  stops,"  he  pleaded. 
"I  can't  .  .  ." 
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"You  can  .  .  ." 

"I  only  wish  I  could." 

"Just  to  Borough  Hall,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to 
talk  to  you.  We  never  really  talked.  I've  got  to 
tell  you  so  much." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "I 
know  .  .  . 

"We've  got  to  talk." 

She  shook  her  head  no  and  she  started  to  get 
up.  Her  face  was  pained,  almost  to  the  point  of 
tears.  "Please,"  she  said. 

"No  .  .  .  don't  go,"  he  said. 

"Please  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to,"  she  said.  "Jake,  please  believe  me.  I'm 
not  lying.  I  want  to  talk  too.  I  want  to  tell  you 
things.  But  I've  got  to  go.  I've  got  to.  Please 
believe  me,  I  don't  want  to  go  .  .  ."  This  last  she 
said  almost  as  if  she  felt  forced  to  plead  with 
him  now  only  to  be  believed.  "I  don't  want 
to  go." 

"If  you  only  knew  .  .  ." 

"No  .  .  ."  She  drew,  her  hand  slowly  out  of 
his.  "Don't,"  she  whispered.  "People  are  looking. 
Please,"  she  said. 

Then  the  train  stopped.  Mr.  Stringer  did  not 
move.  All  the  people  in  the  train  were  on  their 
feet.  It  was  the  last  stop.  They  looked  over  at 
him  sitting  in  the  corner,  his  hands  hanging 
limply  on  his  knees.  A  small  boy  asked  his 
mother  if  that  was  the  man  who  was  supposed  to 
open  the  door.  He  heard  people  in  other  cars 


banging  on  the  doors  and  a  man  shouted  from 
the  next  car  in  a  great  deep  voice,  "Okay,  open 
up  these  doors!" 

Mrs.  Polly  Ashroon,  with  all  the  people  in  the 
car  now  watching,  reached  down  and  pressed  his 
hand  in  a  very  warm  and  intimate  way  and 
when  he  looked  up  at  her,  she  whispered  in  a 
very  gentle  voice,  "Please  .  .  ."  That  was  all  she 
said. 

Slowly  he  got  up  and  slid  open  the  door  and 
he  stood  out  on  the  metal  steps  between  the  cars 
and  he  pressed  the  button  at  his  side  that  opened 
the  doors  and  the  people  moved  like  a  rolling 
wave  out  onto  the  platform  and  down  the  wide 
stone  ramps  that  led  to  the  street. 

Airs.  Ashroon  was  the  last  to  leave  the  car.  On 
the  platform,  she  stopped  for  only  a  moment 
and  she  came  close  to  the  train  and  she  said. 
"Please  .  .  ."  making  almost  a  question  out  oL 
the  word  this  time  and  Mr.  Stringer  staring  down 
into  her  round  flushed  face,  merely  nodded,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  for  another  moment 
without  either  of  them  speaking  and  then  she 
turned  and  made  her  way  slowly  down  the  stone 
ramp,  not  looking  back.  Standing  there  between 
the  cars,  Mr.  Stringer  knew  that  he  would  never 
see  her  again  and  he  knew  that  never  in  the 
awful  years  to  come  would  his  heart  again  feel 
the  warmth,  the  beauty,  and  the  agony  he  cotdd 
feel  at  this  moment  for  a  woman  he  would  always 
love. 
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By  JOHN  DOWER 

IN  AN  unjDrecedented  communique  from 
Administrative  circles,  President  Charles  W. 
Cole,  '27,  that  old  roue,  has  taken  a  stand  in 
favor  of  polygamy. 

The  president's  message  was  released  in  the 
March  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  an  article 
entitled  "American  Youth  Goes  Monogamous." 
The  article  deals  with  the  change  in  youthful 
male-youthful  female  relationships  over  the  last 
generation,  and  laments  the  passing  of  the 
philanderer  of  the  "  'twenties." 

The  jovial,  popular  president  began  research 
on  this  matter  at  his  summer  home  in  Utah 
several  years  ago. 

President  Cole  looks  with  amazement  ai  a 
college    community    which    frowns    on  "bird- 


dogging"  and  upon  students  who  feel  committed 
to  a  partner  after  the  third  date.  It  would  be 
better,  he  suggests,  for  us  to  go  out  with  fifty  or 
one  hundred  girls  than  just  one  or  two.  Fifty  or 
one  hundred!  .  .  . 

The  ideal  of  free  love  has  heen  echoed  by 
several  members  of  the  College  Administration 
within  the  past  month,  among  them  Trustee 
Francis  Plimpton,  '22,  who  attacked  "going 
steady"  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  out- 
lawing monopolies. 

Mr.  Plimpton  also  commented  that  it's  bettei 
to  he  a  polygamist  who  doesn't  polyg  than,  a 
monogamist  who  doesn't  monog. 

Reporters  were  (old  In  one  of  the  president' 
three  vivacious  secretaries  that  at  the  pi  esenl  tim 
he  is  touring  Europe  with  one  of  his  wives. 

—  The  Amherst  Student,  March  4,  1957. 


Anthonv  West 


The  dark  world  of 

H.  G.  WELLS 


A  critical  and  liighly  personal  report  on 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
literary  figures  of  our  times. 

IN  THE  decade  since  his  death  the  name  of 
H.  G.  Wells  has  become  one  to  conjure  with 
in  a  negative  sense:  he  has  become  one  of  the 
stock  examples  for  the  new  obscurantists  of  a 
mind  led  away  to  folly  and  despair  by  the  nine- 
teenth-century progressive  fallacy,  and  by  a 
blind  faith  in  science.  George  Orwell  described 
him  as  incapable  of  believing  that  science  could 
be  anything  but  a  power  for  good,  and  as  col- 
lapsing into  petulance  when  it  dawned  on  him 
in  the  course  of  World  War  II  that  it  might  not 
be:  and  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  describes  him,  in 
his  biography  of  Shaw,  as  one  who  "was  certain 
that  barring  cosmic  disaster,  progress  was  as- 
sured." 

These  statements  rest  on  a  memory  of  him  as 
a  jolly,  avuncular  figure  promising  mankind  a 
birthday  every  week  with  gorgeous  presents  if 
scientists  were  only  given  their  heads.  But  ii 
the  tone  of  his  later  journalism  supports  this 
view,  his  starting  point  was  actually  an  intense 
pessimism,  and  his  whole  life  a  struggle  with  it. 

Wells  was  always  proud  of  the  article  lie  had 
printed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  July  1891 
which  was  the  serious  start  of  his  career  as  a 
writer.  It  was  called  "The  Rediscovery  of  the 
Unique,"  and  although  there  was  a  logical  basis 
for  it  in  a  current  trend  toward  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  of  absolute  natural  laws  for 
the  modern  one  of  laws  of  probability,  which 
Wells  was  acute  to  perceive  as  early  as  he  did, 
the  real  starting  point  for  the  paper  was  Hobbes' 


dismissal  of  the  idea  of  universals,  in  Leviathan. 

This  is  the  necessar\  first  step  toward  accepting 
the  ideology  of  the  mechanistic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse in  which  the  whole  world  is  "nothing  but  a 
mere  heap  of  dust,  fortuitously  agitated."  The 
conception  of  evolutionary  progress  depends  on 
a  picture  of  the  universe  in  which  mind  is  in- 
creasingly valuable,  and  which  is  also  increas- 
ingly orderly,  to  which  the  mechanistic  view  is 
altogether  hostile.  It  is  impossible  to  be  an 
optimist  believing  in  inevitable  progress  if  you 
also  believe  in  a  universe  in  which  mind  figures 
only  as  a  local  accident.  There  is  also  consider- 
able difficulty  in  reconciling  the  idea  of  progress 
with  a  universe  which  by  its  essential  nature 
cannot  support  a  permanent  moral  order.  That 
Wells  should  have  dealt  with  the  ideological 
basis  of  pessimism  in  his  first  serious  piece  of 
writing  throws  some  light  on  the  real  cast  of 
his  mind. 

The  Time  Machine,  of  1895,  his  first  novel, 
puts  this  abstract  idea  into  terms  of  concrete 
experience.  The  time  machine  itself  is  simply  a 
clock  which  measures  geological  and  astronomi- 
cal  time  schemes  in  addition  to  historical  ones. 
It  carries  the  time  traveler  on  into  the  future 
for  more  than  thirty  million  years  to  a  point 
from  which  it  is  obvious  that  a  cosmic  event  is 
impending  which  will  destroy  the  whole  frame 
of  reference  in  which  mind,  consciousness,  and 
experience  have  any  meaning.  The  time  traveler 
returns  from  this  ultimate  threshold,  but  it  is  no 
accident  that  on  his  next  voyage  into  the  future 
he  is  annihilated:  Wells  is  saying  that  the  uni- 
verse, like  Kali,  gives  birth  only  to  destroy,  and 
that  the  scientific  apparatus  for  examining 
reality  can  only  bring  home  to  man  that  every- 
thing he  can  do,  think,  or  feel,  is  finally  futile. 
The  end  for  the  environment,  as  for  the  race  and 
the  individual,  is  extinction. 

A  limited  kind  of  optimism  is  still  possible  if 
one  thinks  of  man  on  the  dying  planet  as  King 
Lear,  a  kind  of  rock  on  which  destiny  breaks, 
great  by  virtue  of  his  innate  nobility  of  mind. 
But  The  Time  Machine  expresses  a  rather  sur- 
prising—in view  of  Wells'  reputation— doubt 
about  the  human  mind:  the  time  traveler  en- 
counters a  society  so  degenerate  that  its  intel- 
lectual life  has  come  to  an  end.  Cruelty  has  no 
meaning  in  it  because  its  members  can  no  longer 
conceive  moral  issues.  Wells  is  quite  explicit 
about  what  brought  about  this  debasement: 

I  grieved  to  think  how  brief  the  dream  of 
the  human  intellect  had  been.  It  had  com- 
mitted suicide.    It  had  set  itself  steadfastly 
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toward  co.mfort  and  ease,  a  balanced  society 
with  security  and  permariency  as  its  watch- 
word, it  had  attained  its  hopes— to  come  to 
this  at  last.  Once,  life  and  property  must 
have  reached  almost  absolute  safety.  The  rich 
[sic]  had  been  assured  of  his  wealth  and  com- 
fort, the  toiler  assured  of  li is  life  and  work. 
No  doubt  in  that  perfect  world  there  had 
been  no  unemployed  problem,  no  social  ques- 
tion left  unsolved.  And  a  great  quiet  had 
followed. 

The  complete  success  of  a  materialist  tech- 
nological society  of  the  kind  that  Wells  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  his  unqualified  endorse- 
ment is  the  agent  of  destruction. 

THE    MIND    RUN  WILD 

THE  island  of  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau 
(1896)  is  the  world,  and  Dr.  Moreau  is 
God.  The  disaster  described  in  the  story  is  the 
consequence  of  turning  loose  the  liberated  intel- 
lect, which  arrives  symbolically  on  the  island 
as  an  unwanted  addition  to  a  consignment  of 
animals  ordered  by  the  Doctor.  It  arrives  in  the 
form  of  a  post-Darwinian  scientist  who  becomes 
a  humanitarian  revolutionary  in  revulsion  to 
the  cruel  methods  by  which  Dr.  Moreau  is  try- 
ing to  implant  nobility  into  his  animals.  It  over- 
throws the  crudely  effective  theocracy  and  re- 
leases the  animals  from  their  bondage  of  pain 
and  terror  in  the  hope  that  it  is  setting  them 
free  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  once  freed 
from  fear  they  rapidly  revert  to  their  aboriginal 
savagery.  The  enlightened  intruder  can  only 
appeal  to  their  better  natures— a  useless  course 
as  they  do  not  have  any  such.  Under  Dr. 
Moreau's  scar  tissue  they  remain  animals  inter- 
ested only  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites. 

W  ells  sets  the  scene  of  this  grim  parable  on 
a  tropical  island  because  the  south  sea  island 
is  the  locus  classicus  of  so  many  eighteenth-cen- 
tury parables  about  the  innate  virtue  of  man: 
against  the  conventional  backdrop  for  the 
romantic  statement  he  bleakly  puts  forward  the 
classical  view  of  man  as  a  creature  only  able  to 
rise  above  his  brutish  defects  under  some  system 
of  restraints  and  goads.  The  book  also  says  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  the  consequence  ol  the 
Darwinian  intellectual  revolution— with  its  estab- 
lishment of  the  mechanistic  view  of  the  universe 
on  a  solid  basis  of  observed  fact— will  be  a  moral 
collapse. 

This  is  a  kind  of  treason  to  T.  H.  Huxley, 
whom  Wells  very  much  admired,  and  who  had 
constructed  a  compromise  as  a  basis  of  operation. 


On  the  one  hand  the  mechanistic  view  was  to  be 
taken  of  reality  while  on  the  other  values  were 
to  be  sustained  by  intellectual  effort.  This 
meant  in  short  that  the  intellect  was  to  treat 
itself  as  a  substitute  for  a  permanent  moral 
oider.  This  works  if  the  intellect  has  a  bias  in 
favor  of  virtue— an  assumption  which  Wells  in- 
stinctively doubted.  He  felt  that  it  was  essen- 
tially an  aspect  of  man's  animal  nature,  and  that 
its  ultimate  values  were  utility  and  efficiency. 

The  Invisible  Man,  of  1 897,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  tussles  with  this  issue,  in  which 
The  First  Men  in  the  Moon  (1901)  and  the  short 
story,  "The  Country  of  the  Blind"  (1911),  stand 
out  as  leading  exhibits.  In  The  Invisible  Man 
and  "The  Country  of  the  Blind"  invisibility  and 
sight  among  the  blind  are  symbolic  of  intellec- 
tual isolation,  and  in  both  stories  men  are  abso- 
lutely corrupted  by  the  sense  that  they  have 
special  knowledge  that  others  do  not  share. 

The  effectiveness  of  what  may  be  called  the 
surface  of  action  of  these  two  stories  to  some 
extent  obscures  the  criticism  of  the  amoral 
aspects  of  the  scientific  outlook  that  they  make- 
but  the  point  is  made  without  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  in  the  description  of  lunar 
society  with  which  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon 
concludes.  In  his  messages  from  the  moon  the 
scientist  in  the  story  approvingly  describes  the 
worst  conceivable  kind  of  slave  state— one  which 
reduces  most  of  its  members  to  simple  automata, 
actually  physically  deformed  to  fit  them  more 
perfectly  for  specific  social  functions,  and  laid 
aside  in  coma  when  they  are  not  in  use.  It  is  a 
society  where  respect  for  efficiency  stands  in  the 
place  of  morality  because  the  unlettered  intellect 
rules.  What  W  e  ils  is  saying  here  is  that  a  further 
extension  of  human  intellectual  powers  in  the 
post-Renaissance  direction  of  abstract  rational 
thinking  v\* ill  lead  to  the  growth  of  cruel  and 
inhuman  planned  societies  utterly  indifferent  to 
individuals  and  individual  happiness.  The  scien- 
tific apparatus  for  examining  reality  is  hostile  to 
values  since  it  shows  that  any  system  of  values 
is  purely  arbitrary. 

This  will  seem  like  a  gross  distortion  of  any- 
thing that  was  ever  in  W  ells'  mind  to  those  who 
have  it  firmly  in  their  heads  that  most  of  his 
work  was  devoted  to  sketching  out  the  brilliant 
outlines  of  future  Utopias  to  which  men  might 
aspire.  But  most  of  his  ventures  into  the  future 
in  fact  describe  the  collapse  of  human  dreams  in 
the  face  of  the  realities  of  human  nature.  The 
pessimistic  account  of  the  development  of  human 
society  given  in  The  Time  Machine  has  its 
parallel  in   When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,  ol  1899. 
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Most  readers  remember  this  as  a  description  of 
the  triumph  of  gadgetry,  and  forget  the  social 
picture  it  ruthlessly  and  grimly  draws.  Wells  is 
explicit  about  why  the  World  Government  ot 
3002  is  corrupt: 

Already  he  knew  something  of  the  history 
of  the  intervening  years.  He  heard  now  of  the 
moral  decay  that  had  followed  the  collapse  of 
supernatural  religion,  in  the  minds  of  ignoble 
man,  the  decline  of  public  honor,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  wealth.  For  men  who  had  lost  their 
belief  in  God  had  still  kept  their  faith  in 
property,  and  wealth  ruled  a  venal  world. 

He  is  just  as  explicit  in  saying  that  scientific 
and  technological  advances  do  not  automatically 
produce  social  progress. 

The  book  as  a  whole,  with  its  considerable 
anticipations  of  actual  police  state  developments, 
and  of  both  Orwell's  19S-f  and  Huxley's  Brave 
Neiu  World,  is  the  nightmare  of  a  man  who 
would  have  liked  to  find  himself  inside  Shelley's 
imagination  but  finds  himself  instead  inside 
Hobbes';  and  its  most  frightening  aspect  is  that 
the  tyranny  it  describes  is  not  a  construction 
with  an  ideological  basis,  but  an  organic  growth. 
It  has  evolved  from  the  society  of  1899  along 
lines  set  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  average  man 
and  woman,  and  it  is  simply  a  machine  for 
exploiting  those  weaknesses  to  the  utmost.  When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes  does  even  more  to  bring  home 
Wells'  fundamental  pessimism  than  either  The 
Time  Machine  or  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau, 
and  makes  one  realize  how  far  his  later  optimism 
went  against  the  native,  grain  of  his  thought. 

THE    TOUCH    OF  SUCCESS 

HI  S  phase  of  optimism  began  in  the  early 
1900s,  and  the  cause  of  his  change  of  front 
was  a  widening  social  experience,  or,  to  put  it 
crudely,  success.  This  is  in  no  way  to  question 
his  integrity,  it  was  not  a  question  of  selling  out. 
But  as  Wells  rose  out  of  the  generalized  mass  of 
the  lower  middle  class  and  became  socially 
visible  as  a  successful  writer  he  came  into  increas- 
ing contact  with  the  world  of  affairs.  Just  as  his 
first  step  out  of  the  still  effectively  eighteenth- 
century  world  of  rural  society  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  had  given  him  the  knowledge 
of  a  lower  type  of  human  being  than  he  had 
been  previously  able  to  imagine— in  the  shape 
of  the  nineteenth-century  urban  proletariat— so 
his  third  step  brought  him  experience  of  a  much 
higher  type.  The  country  society  he  knew  as  a 
child  at  Up  Park  was  a  degenerate  squirearchy, 
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with  its  barely  literate  landowners,  its  dependent 
client-intellectuals  in  the  shape  of  doctor,  clergy- 
man, and  lawyer,  its  sharply  unprincipled  man- 
agers actuated  by  a  self-seeking  servility,  and  its 
decent  but  intellectually  numb  and  docile  lower 
orders,  gardeners,  indoor  servants,  and  farm 
workers.  Such  enlightenment  as  belonged  in  this 
social  picture  was  the  property  of  a  minority  of 
illuminati,  a  stray  rebel  here  and  there,  whose 
thinking  had  the  character  of  dreaming  rather 
than  of  any  active  social  contribution.  When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes  could  be  fairly  subtitled  '"a 
bohemian  visits  industrial  society":  the  sleeper's 
reaction  to  what  he  finds  after  203  years  is  not 
"what  has  happened  to  what  I  was  working  for," 
but  "what  has  happened  to  my  dreams." 
Through  sheer  unworldliness  Wells  had  fallen 
into  the  error— it  could  be  called  Blakery— com- 
mon among  artists,  of  assuming  that  only  the 
artist  has  integrity. 

Success  brought  him  into  touch  not  only  with 
an  intelligentsia  devoted  to  the  qualitative  im- 
provement of  intellectual  life,  but  also  with 
property-owners  who  had  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  community,  businessmen  who  were 
not  simple  exploiters,  and  a  small  army  of 
people  who  paid  for  the  privileges  life  had 
brought  them  with  disinterested  public  service. 
The  idea  of  governing-class  intellectual  lite 
which  Wells  had  formed  at  Up  Park  from  hear- 
ing the  upper  servants  parodying  the  talk  above 
stairs  was  replaced  by  actual  experience  of  such 
occasions  as  those  on  which  he  found  himself 
arguing  social  questions  with  Shaw  and  the 
Webbs,  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  and  A.  J.  Balfour, 
the  national  leader  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  idea  of  a  tiny  minority  of  illuminati  dream- 
ing ineffectively  on  the  margins  of  things  was 
replaced  by  a  picture,  based  on  a  tangible  reality, 
of  an  active  group  of  leaders  in  their  various 
fields  getting  together  to  thresh  out  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  a  preliminary  to  agreeing 
on  practical  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  and  conditions  of  English  life. 

Wells  had  a  volatile  mind.  Beatrice  Webb 
called  him  a  speculator  in  ideas,  meaning  a  wild 
plunger  in  the  stock-market  sense,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  the  hang  of  the  marching  strength  of 
the  practical  reformist  movement  in  England 
he  conceived  of  its  expansion  into  world-wide 
terms.  Suppose  the  minority  of  men  of  good 
will  everywhere,  in  all  lands,  could  take  hold 
of  the  meaningless  proliferation  of  industrialism 
and  give  it  coherent  direction?  A  world  order 
would  grow  up  in  which  traditional  racial  and 
national  frictions  would  vanish  and  men  Avould 
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work  happily  together  to  bring  each  other  a  fair 
share  of  the  world's  abundant  wealth. 

There  are  no  logical  objections  to  this  as  a 
plausible  future  course  of  development  for 
human  affairs  if  the  romantic  view  of  human 
nature  is  accepted,  and  man  is  taken  to  be  a 
creature  of  infinite  possibility  capable  of  the 
tremendous  effort  involved.  But  Wells  was  com- 
mitted to  a  view  of  human  nature  diametrically 
opposed  to  this.  He  knew  that  the  men  of  good 
will  existed— that  was  a  matter  of  experience- 
as  was  the  existence  of  the  technological  appa- 
ratus for  a  world  government.  But  he  also  knew 
in  the  long  run  that  all  human  effort  was  futile 
and  that  man  was  base.  The  world  was  Dr. 
Moreau's  island,  and  the  men  of  good  will  were 
working  with  obdurate  materials  which  by  its 
essential  nature  excluded  any  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate success.  Wells  at  his  most  optimistic  was 
in  the  impossible  position  of  attempting  to  strad- 
dle irreconcilable  positions. 

QUALIFIED    PEP  TALK 

EVIDENCE  of  the  inner  conflict  shows 
up  as  early  as  1904  in  the  "optimistic"  Food 
of  the  Gods.  This  is  a  progressive  parable  about 
the  way  that  human  undertakings  have  out- 
grown petty  national  states  and  their  parochial 
administrative  units— its  genesis  was  a  talk  on 
Areas  of  Administration  given  at  the  Students 
Union  in  London  in  March  1903  with  Beatrice 
Webb  in  the  chair— and  it  ends  with  a  pep  talk 
for  the  coming  new  world  order  of  giant  regional 
schemes  and  international  effort,  which  is  not  to 
stop  short  of  the  conquest  of  space.  But  the 
book's  optimism  is  qualified.  The  scientists  who 
have  produced  the  growth  stimulant  called  the 
Food  of  the  Gods— a  symbol  for  the  new  spirit- 
have  no  real  idea  of  the  implications  of  what 
they  have  done;  and  the  first  people  to  put  it 
practically  to  use— the  Skinners— are  monstrous 
parodies  of  the  average  man  in  their  blind  slop- 
piness.  As  a  result  of  their  fecklessness  the  Food 
produces  super-rats  and  super-vermin  as  well  as 
super-men.  The  book  is  most  alive  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  what  goes  wrong  when  the  Food  gets 
loose  in  the  world,  and  the  devious,  catastrophic 
Skinners— among  Wells'  best  characters— are  in- 
finitely more  credible  than  the  newer  larger  race 
produced  by  the  Food  who  ultimately  declare 
the  progressive  grand  design  for  the  elimination 
of  littleness  and  little-mindedness  in  the  world. 
Actually  the  truth  is  in  the  Skinners,  and  what 
the  book  convinc  ingly  describes  is  the  frustration 
and  the  destruction  ol   the  progressive  grand 


design  by  the  fallibility  of  the  human  material 
which  is  necessarily'  its  medium. 

Wells'  anxiety  to  reconcile  the  truth  about  the 
human  situation  and  human  nature  as  he  knew 
it  with  a  progressive  idealism  led  him  to  embrace 
the  aesthetically  untenable  Pragmatism  of  Wil- 
liam James,  a  main  position  of  which  is  that 
truth  is  what  is  useful  or  expedient. 

Since  it  is  manifestly  expedient  to  believe  that 
life  has  point  and  that  values  are  absolute,  there- 
fore these  things  are  true.  On  this  basis  Wells 
was  able  to  go  forward  to  Kipps,  Tono-Bioigax . 
Ann  Veronica,  and  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly, 
the  books  which  assume  that  human  nature  is 
plastic,  and  that  the  question  "what  shall  we  do 
with  our  lives"  can  be  put  and  answered  by 
"anything  we  want  if  we  want  it  badly  enough." 

The  boundless  vitality,  and  the  sheer  animal 
spirits  of  these  books,  which  have  a  personal 
background  of  an  intense  enjoyment  of  life,  have 
clone  more  than  anything  else  to  fix  the  picture 
of  Wells  as  an  optimist  in  people's  minds.  A 
generation  has  grown  up  which  is  largely 
ignorant  of  the  tremendously  liberating  effect 
they  had  in  their  time  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  struggling  with  nineteenth-century  social 
and  intellectual  conventions  and  their  constric- 
tions on  personal  life.  They  made  thousands 
of  men  and  women  see  how  wide  the  horizons 
of  possibility  in  the  new  century  were,  as  opposed 
to  the  prospect  put  before  them  by  an  older 
generation  conditioned  by  a  social  order  in 
decay.  It  is  this  report  of  Wells'  effect  as  a  stimu- 
lating personal  influence  which  stands  in  place 
of  his  actual  work  in  the  minds  ol  most  ol  his 
recent  critics,  and  which  has  led  the  actual  con- 
tent of  his  work  to  be  so  widely  disregarded. 

But  Pragmatism  as  the  basis  of  his  operations 
began  to  break  up  before  long.  The  cheerful 
and  delightful  comedy  Mr.  Polly  (1910)  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Country  of  the  Blind,"  in  effect  a  revised  version 
of  The  Invisible  Man.  Wells'  steadily  increasing 
anxiety  about  the  unresolved  inner  conflict  is 
evident  in  the  decay  of  the  style  and  in  the 
actual  content  of  The  Neio  Machiavelli,  Mm 
riage,  The  Passionate  Friends,  and  The  Wife 
of  Sir  Isaac  Harman.  His  extremely  happy  per- 
sonal background  from  1 900  to  1910  was  in- 
vaded b\  tensions  and  confusions  of  a  nature 
which  led  him  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
conception  of  the  enlightened  minority  which 
he  had  formed  at  the  outset  of  the  decade.  1  he 
illusion  ol  their  common  purpose  and  their 
disinterestedness  disintegrated  with  closer  ac 
quaintance,  and  discords  in   his  personal  rela 
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tionships  had  brought  out,  the  extent  to  which 
they  still  were  swayed  by  animal  passions  of  pos- 
sessiveness,  jealousy,  and  irrational  hatred.  As 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  had  not  behaved  with 
godlike  restraint  himself,  his  profound  mistrus; 
of  human  nature  reasserted  itself.  The  New 
Machiavelli,  Marriage,  The  Passionate  Friends, 
and  The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman  show  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  in  the  belief  that  anything 
(an  in  fact  be  done  with  our  lives  while  human 
nature  rules.  In  them  an  idea  takes  shape  of 
somehow  shedding  individuality  and  the  failings 
of  the  individual  animal  in  some  kind  of  com- 
munal being,  an  ill-defined  group  consciousness. 
This  presently  got  a  name  as  the  "Mind  of  the 
Race"  in  Boon  in  1915.  Before  Boon  however 
there  is  the  interesting,  broken-backed,  and  ex- 
tremely disorderly  novel  The  World  Set  Free 
w  hich  shows  his  optimism  in  complete  collapse. 
It  can  only  be  saved  by  postulating  a  salvation 
on  the  material  plane  which  brings  about  a  com- 
plete change  in  human,  nature. 

The  book  starts  with  an  educational  diorama 
showing  man's  conquest  of  power,  which  begins 
with  primitive  man's  capture  of  fire,  passes 
through  what  was  then  the  present,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy. 
The  dates  are  not  at  all  bad:  the  theoretical 
work  on  fission  is  completed  in  1933  (five  years 
ahead  of  the  actual  applications  for  the  con- 
troversial French  patents  for  a  workable  reactor) 


ROBERT  GRAVES 

THE  OUTSIDER 

glandular  change  provokes  a  vague  content, 
St.  Martin's  summer  blossoms  warm  and  sweet. 

Frail,  balding,  toothless,  yet  benevolent 
The  outsider  has  attained  the  inside  seat 

That  once  he  scorned;  all  angry  passion  spent: 
And  twelve  disciples,  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

Now  that  his  once  outrageous  heresies 
Stand  firmly  in  the  schools'  curriculum, 

Need  he  be  vexed  if  young  fools  think  him  wise 
Whom  their  grandfathers  prayed  to  be  struck 
dumb? 

Need  he  repudiate  his  truth  as  lies, 

Which  on  obsequious  lips  it  has  become? 


and  the  first  application  of  atomic  energy  for 
industrial  use  is  forecast  for  1953  (narrowing  the 
error  to  a  mere  two  years).  Economic  catastrophe 
follows.  The  American  suicide  rate  is  quad- 
rupled in  1955,  there  is  a  world-wide  crime  wave, 
and  total  war  begins  in  1956.  By  1959  two  hun- 
dred atomic  bombs  have  destroyed  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  and  most  communities  have 
dissolved  into  anarchy  in  the  orgy  of  massive 
retaliation.  All  this  brings  about  a  catharsis  in 
which  mankind  is  purged  of  its  animal  qualities 
and  becomes  a  gentler,  nobler  creature,  alto- 
gether. To  keep  him  so,  a  world  educational 
authority  is  set  up— and  a  program  for  the  final 
eradication  of  the  remaining  defects  in  human 
nature  is  launched.  Attentive  reading  of  the 
book  reveals  that  the  World  Government  set 
up  after  the  great  atomic  war  has  Hobbes' 
Leviathan  as  its  model  and  the  whole  thing 
reflects  his  view  of  man.  Wells  fought  against 
this  return  to  his  point  of  origin  in  Boon,  where 
Hobbes'  God  was  replaced  by  the  Mind  of  the 
Race,  the  totality  of  human  experience  of  the 
universe  plus  aesthetics.  But  he  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  this  pseudo-entity  and 
recognized  that  there  was  nothing  to  maintain 
it  except  an  act  of  will. 

"And  that  is  where  I  want  to  take  you  up," 
said  Wilkins.  "I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that 
the  Mind  of  the  Race  may  be  just  a  gleam  of 
conscious  realization  that  passes  from  darkness 
to  darkness—" 

"No,"  said  Boon. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  f  will  not  have  it  so." 

A  truth  that  requires  an  effort  of  will  to  sup- 
port it  is  manifestly  non-viable,  but  Wells  stuck 
to  it  doggedly  because  the  horror  of  the  war 
made  it  an  imperative.  The  near  approach  of 
despair  made  him  produce  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through,  which  is  a  kind  of  workshop  in  which 
the  Mind  of  the  Race  w  as  invested  with  a  species 
of  divinity,  emerging  as  "God  the  Invisible 
King,"  a  wholly  unworkable  divine,  but  finite, 
Captain  of  Mankind  who  "fights  through  men 
against  Blind  Force  and  Night  and  Xon-Exist- 
ence."  In  fact  the  construction  of  this  fallacy 
provided  a  personal  catharsis  for  Wells,  and 
although  he  did  not  finally  admit  that  it  was  a 
mistake  until  1930,  he  was  able  to  return  to  an 
objective  confrontation  of  his  pessimism  soon 
afterwards.  In  this  mood  he  wrote  in  1919  The 
Undying  Fire,  a  book  which  is  as  uncompromis- 
ingly pessimistic  as  The  Time  Machine.  It  in- 
cludes some  terrilyingly  vivid  writing,  one  pas- 
sage annihilating   the  idea  of  progress  as  an 
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automatic  product  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
another  describing  the  brutalization  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  by  war,  and  another  expressing  un- 
limited horror  at  its  waste  of  life  and  spirit,  and 
others  expressing  complete  hopelessness. 

"]  talk  ...  I  talk  .  .  .  and  then  a  desolating 
sense  of  reality  blows  like  a  destroying  gust 
through  my  mind,  and  my  little  lamp  of  hope 
blows  out." 

What  blows  it  out  is  his  old  realization  of 
what  human  nature  essentially  is,  and  that  it 
cannot  have  a  place  in  any  ideal  scheme.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  easily  misunderstood  Men 
Like  Gods  of  1 923.  This  superficially  light- 
hearted  book  takes  a  party  of  thinly  disguised 
persons  who  are  in  fact  Eddie  Marsh,  Winston 
Churchill,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Wells,  two  society 
ladies,  a  fashionable  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
a  couple  of  chauffeurs  representing  the  lower 
classes,  into  what  appears  to  be  a  Utopia  which 
might  exist  if  men  were  more  intelligent  than 
they  are.  But  the  Utopia  is  in  disguise  too.  Just 
before  he  is  deported  from  it  the  Wells  character 
muses:  "Here  but  for  ignorance  and  darkness 
and  the  spites  and  malice  they  permit  was  Earth 
today  .  .  ."  and  the  suggestion  is  that,  "given 
the  will,"  Earth  could  be  made  just  like  it.  But 
this  is  altogether  misleading. 

Wonder  took  possession  of  Mr.  Barnstaple's 
mind.  That  dear  world  of  honesty  and  health 
was  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  of  our 
space,  utterly  inaccessible  to  him  now  for 
evermore;  and  yet  as  he  had  been  told,  it  was 
but  one  of  countless  universes  that  move  to- 
gether in  time,  that  lie  against  one  another, 
endlessly  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  And  all 
of  them  are  as  nothing  in  the  endless  multi- 
tudes of  systems  and  dimensions  that  surround 
them.  "Could  I  but  rotate  my  arm  out  of  the 
limits  set  to  it,"  one  of  the  Utopians  had  said 
to  him,  "I  could  thrust  it  into  a  thousand 
universes." 

DEAR    DREAM    OF  HOPE 

TH  E  Utopians  in  fact  live  in  another  uni- 
verse which  exists  outside  the  time  scheme 
to  which  the  one  of  which  the  earth  is  part 
belongs;  they  are  not  within  the  realm  of  human 
reality  at  all.  The  comedy  of  their  mental  con- 
flicts with  the  worldlings  is  not  one  of  a  contrast 
between  man-as-he-might-be  and  man-as-he-is, 
but  the  essentially  sterile  one  of  a  clash  between 
an  unattainable  ideal  and  reality.  The  Utopians 
are  special  creations,  like  the  giant  children  in 
Food  of  the  Gods,  designed  simply  to  evade  the 
truth  about  human  nature.   Their  intellectual 


triumphs  take  place  in  a  meaningless  Iree  zone 
in  which  all  reality  with  which  men  have  to  deal 
is  absent.  This  Utopia  could  only  exist  for 
human  beings  if  the  intellect  could  change  the 
essential  nature  of  reality.  Wells  knows  this 
perfectly  well  and  the  tone  of  the  end  of  the 
book  is  grief:  "Dear  dream  of  Hope  and  Loveli- 
ness, Farewell." 

It  is  idealism  and  optimism  that  he  is  saying 
farewell  to.  The  way  is  open,  when  he  has  said 
it,  for  increasingly  candid  expressions  of  his  dark 
view  of  the  human  situation,  and  of  his  fear 
that  mankind  would  destroy  itself  before  even  a 
trifling  part  of  its  creative  potential  had  been 
realized. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  essa} 
is  dealing  with  a  single  aspect  ol  Well's 
mind  in  isolation  from  all  the  others.  It  had 
many  aspects  which  made  contact  with  it— either 
directly  in  talk,  or  through  his  writing— almost 
immeasurably  enjoyable  and  stimulating.  My 
only  purpose  in  hewing  to  this  particular  line 
at  the  expense  of  those  others  is  to  remove  so 
far  as  possible  the  impression  that  has  grown  up 
that  he  was  in  some  way  untrue  to  his  own  ideas 
in  his  last  phase  of  pessimism.  As  a  disappointed 
optimist  I  do  not  feel  that  he  would  deserve  an\ 
respect  at  all.  He  enjoyed  life  enormously,  and 
he  wished  that  the  millions  of  others  whose 
poverty  and  misery  afflicted  him  coidd  share  his 
enjoyment.  For  that  reason  he  wished  for  the 
fullest  use  to  be  made  of  man's  creative  genius. 
He  felt  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  about  the 
universe  as  he  conceived  it  would  paralyze  the 
human  will.  For  that  reason  he  turned  aside 
from  the  artist's  duty  of  stating  what  he  knew  to 
take  up  the  humanitarian  task  of  creating  what 
William  fames  called  "an  instrumental  truth" 
by  which  men  could  live.  His  last  despair,  which 
seems  to  me  undeniable,  was  not  caused  by  his 
realization  that  the  universe  was  a  less  <  ozy  place 
than  he  had  assumed,  but  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  been  wrong  to  turn  aside  from  his  artist's 
duty  of  describing  it  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  At 
the  last  lie  saw  that  man  could  only  overcome  his 
animal  nature  bv  lull}  understanding  it.  and 
could  only  be  pei  suaded  to  abandon  his  mani<  de- 
structiveness  by  realizing  how  close  to  extinction 
he  was  in  an  indifferent  universe,  and  he  realized 
that  he  had  dissipated  his  powers  without  giving 
full  expression  to  the  virile  stoicism  which  had 
been  enough  to  give  him  the  courage  to  live  an 
abundantly  happy  and  creative  life  in  the  face  of 
his  ow  n  absolute  pessimism.  He  had  known  the 
worst  that  there  is  for  man  to  know  about  him- 
self and  his  fate  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
had  faltered  onl)  in  sharing  Ins  knowledge. 


Hours 


LADIES.   GOD   BLESS  EM 


AMERICA  is  now  big 
enougli,"  writes  E.  J.  Dingwall 
just  before  he  throws  his  last  stone 
at  our  glass  house  in  a  book  called 
The  American  Woman,  "to  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  and  to  be 
told  how  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  is  viewed  in  certain  quarters." 

Dr.  Dingwall  is  an  anthropologist, 
a  witty  writer,  an  accumulator  of 
newspaper  clippings,  a  reader  of  un- 
derwear advertisements,  and  a  man 
who  can  split  a  Freudian  symbol  at 
two  hunch  ed  paces  with  a  blow  pipe 
(which,  I  dare  say,  is  also  a  Freudian 
symbol).  Dr.  Dingbatt,  who  is  a 
very  "objective"  observer,  though  he 
sometimes  gets  his  characters'  names 
wrong,  has  explained  in  his  recent 
book  why  it  is  that  the  American 
people  harbor  "very  peculiar  ideas 
about  the  position  of  women,  above 
all  of  the  Mother."  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that:  "We  [meaning  Eng- 
lishmen? or  anthropologists?]  are  all 
too  much  inclined  to  examine  a  cul- 
ture from  our  own  standpoint  .  .  ." 
I  -can  only  assume  that  Dr.  Dingwall 
uses  the  word  "peculiar"  in  its  non- 
colloquial  sense,  i.e.,  characteristic 
of  an  individual  person  or  race,  and 
not  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  "queer, 
eccentric."  In  any  event,  let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples  of  the  reporting 
in  this  book,  of  which  I  have  just 
read    the    English    edition.  [The 


American  edition,  which  I  believe 
has  been  somewhat  edited,  is  pub- 
lished by  Rinehart,  S4.50.] 

For  example:  "At  the  end  of  1943 
a  wave  of  baby-talk  spread  over  the 
United  States,  for  at  that  time  a  new 
song  began  to  be  heard.  .  .  .  Part  of 
the  ditty  ran:  JMairzy  Doats  and 
Dozy  Doats  and  Liddlelamzydivey.*  " 
And  he  continues,  "To  return  to 
childhood  and  baby-talk  is  to  return 
to  security  and  irresponsibility,  to 
isolationism  and  a  world  oi  peace." 
I  Personally  I  was  then  talking  a  lan- 
guage called  "gobbledygook,"  a  form 
of  infantilism  identified  with  federal 
bureaucracy.  In  that  year  I  was 
working  lor  the  War  Department, 
an  agency  devoted  to  isolationism 
and  peace.]  He  also  notes  (an  ob- 
servation I'll  wager  you  have  never 
made)  that  "Duke  Ellington  raised 
jazz  to  what  might  have  been  called 
a  new  form  of  folk-music,  but,  like- 
so  many  other  novelties  in  the 
United  States,  ii  was  gradually  for- 
gotten and  became  outmoded.'-  On 
the  subject  of  another  novelty,  Dr. 
Dingwall  points  out  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  de- 
light in  pants  zippers  that  "lock" 
and  "the  prevalence  of  homosexual 
activity  in  the  United  States." 


Dr. 


Dingwall   is  an  historian  as 


well  as  an  anthropologist.  "I  am  not 
aware,"  he  writes,  "when  the  term 
'brassiere'  came  into  common  use  in 
the  United  States.  Laver  (Taste  and 
Fashion,  p.  167)  states  that  it  Avas  the 
freeing  of  the  bust  that  led  to  the 


building  up  of  the  brassiere  ina 
try,  and  Hallgren  (p.  412)  is  of 
opinion   that   the   brassiere  as 
know  it  today  came  in  during  1 
whereas  R.  C.  Hollidav  thinks 
they  were  worn  at  the  beginning 
the  century."  He  is  a  theatrical 
noisseur  for  he  notes  that  "the  m 
themes  of  most  films  are  love, 
and  crime."    He  can  comment 
the  passage  of  time  that  "transit) 
has  been  a  marked  feature  of 
American   scene,"   and   he  reve 
himsell  as  a  political  historian 
pointing   out   that   ".   .   .  love 
America  became  a  national  probl 
and,    like    democracy,    it  did 
work." 

But  these  observations  are  mere 
products  of  his  main  (or  anyi 
most  frequently  reiterated)  the 
which  is  that  ".  .  .  the  United  St? 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most 
obsessed  country  in  the  world.' 
would  assume  from  this  that 
Dingwall  means  to  write  anot 
book,  for  I  am  reminded  of  a 
mark  made  to  me  once  by  an  E 
lish  publisher.  You  may  remem 
that  some  years  ago  we  published 
this  magazine  an  essay  on  Grah 
Greene  by  Douglas  Jerrold  in  wh 
he  said  that  Greene  was  the  "grt 
est  novelist  writing  in  the  Engl 
language,  save  one."  I  asked  Ii 
whom  he  was  saving  and  he  said 
me,  "My  dear  fellow.  I'm  a  p> 
iisher.  I  always  have  to  save  on 
Dr.  Dingwall  doesn't  tell  us  wh< 
he  is  saving,  but  I  can't  wait. 


AFTER    HOI  RS 

I'here  is  nothing  the  matter  -with 
B.  Dingwall's  book  that  a  little 
■nor  would  not  have  saved  from 
Bug  funm.  1  make  the  paradox 
Bentionalh.  Dr.  Dingwall  is,  as  I 
KLe  said,  witty  but  since  he  is  with- 
hj.  humor  he  doesn't  know  when  he 
[being  funm.  I  wouldn't  have  him 
hi-  different,  I  can  assure  you.  f 
Ht-en't  laughed  so  often  when  I 
Isn't  supposed  to  in  years.  The 
merican  Woman  is  in  most  respects 
^penetrating,  interesting,  and  well- 
Kumented  (indeed  often  ludi- 
tjiush  over-documented)  study  of 
ft  segment  ot  American  woman- 
Mpd  that  Philip  Wylie  has  once  and 
If  all  called  'Mom.'-  It  traces  die 
Bme  of  Puritanism  from  its  origins 
lithe  present  and  its  confusing  and 
Ben  traumatic  contrast  to  the  wave 
lion  wave  of  sex  stimulants  pro- 
Bled  by  our  mass-communications 
Ij'dia.  He  dissects  the  adulation 
men  to  the  American  mother. 
Ibugh  he  fails  to  distinguish  among 
Mat  is  genuine  and  what  i->  lip  ser- 
Ite  and  what  is  nonexistent.  He 
mplores  the  lack  of  equality  between 
Ip  sexes,  by  which  he  does  not  mean 
lights"  but  mutual  respect  and  re- 
;Led  understanding  of  who  assumes 
Mat  responsibilities  and  shares  what 
jpasures.  He  points  to  our  national 
Hjuderv  with  the  same  kind  of  jus- 
Hied  scorn  that  an  earlier  observer 
■[America,  Mrs.  Trollope,  pointed 
It,  it,  the  kind  of  prudery  that  pro- 
Kices  "behind  the  barn"  humor, 
liid  he  quite  accurately,  in  my  opin- 
pn,  tells  how  the  abdication  of  most 
■nerican  men  from  matters  of  taste 
Id  the  arts  came  about  and  how  the 
Mncern  ^vith  things  "intellectual" 
Hme  to  be  thought  of  as  "sissy." 

The  trouble  with  a  book  of  this 
■rt  (and  it  is  a  trouble  shared  by 
'lost  books  of  this  sort)  is  that  it 
tnds  to  obscure  rather  than  reveal 
He  total  character  of  a  people  by 
Incentrating  on  the  case  for  the 
peculiar."  It  is  as  though  one  were 
:|  try  to  explain  the  English  by  say- 
Ug  that  all   Englishmen   want  to 
"urder  old  ladies  because  of  the 
pount  of  newspaper  space  the  Brit- 
|i  press  devoted  to  the  recent  case 
J  a  doctor  who  is  suspected  of  just 
'.at.  Or  to  say  that  all  Englishmen 
[ere  sexually  insecure  because  so 
any  of  them  carry  umbrellas  and 
nes,  obvious  phallic  symbols,  to 
>mpensate  for  their  lack  of  virility. 


"Why  I  had  to  embrace 
the  CATHOLIC  Faith" 


"I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  Christ's  Mysti- 
cal Body ...  to  adore  Him  in  the  Mass 
...  to  find  Him  in  the  Holy  Eucharist . . . 
to  receive  His  sanctifying  grace  ...  to  be 
assured  of  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins. 

"...  I  wanted  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill 
ever)'  bit  of  me  from  the  top  of  my  head 
to  the  tips  of  my  toes ...  to  slip  my  hand 
into  my  Father's  and  say  'Lead  me, 
Lord.' 

"...  I  wanted  to  learn  about  angels 
and  saints  and  the  Blessed  Mother,  and 
how  to  prepare  for  heaven;  I  wanted  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"I  wanted  to  love  God  above  all  else, 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
and  my  neighbor  as  myself  . . .  and  no- 
where can  I  find  the  pattern  so  clearly 
shown  and  taught  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  lifelong 
Catholic.  They  come  from  the  heart  of 
one  who  was  told  in  childhood  that 
Catholics  are  "ignorant  and  superstiti- 
ous" . . .  whose  circle  of  friends  included 
no  Catholics  . . .  who  was  never  exposed 
to  the  "coercion"  of  a  Catholic  priest  or 
the  influence  of  Catholic  literature. 

They  are  the  heartfelt  words  of  a 
genuinely  religious  and  deeply  sincere 
woman  who  has  wandered  down  many 
byways  in  search  of  Christ's  truth  . .  .and 
now  finds  peace  and  joy  and  certainty 
in  the  last  place  she  looked— in  the  Cath- 
olic Faith.  A  convert! 

To  all  who  seek  this  same  certainty, 
the  Catholic  Church  says  just  one  thing: 
"Investigate!  Investigate!  Investigate!" 
Find  out  for  yourself  ...  as  thousands 
are  doing  every  day  . . .  exactly  what  the 
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a 


Catholic  Church  teaches— why  it  claims 
to  be  Christ's  Church— how  it  clearly 
charts  the  course  that  Christ  intended 
men  to  walk. 

As  a  first  step,  we  invite  you  to  read 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  full  story  of 
the  woman  convert  related  only  in  part 
here  . . .  and  many  other  equally  heart- 
warming experiences  of  people  who 
have  returned  to  the  Faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  recent  months. 

This  remarkable  pamphlet  .  .  .  de- 
scribing the  feelings,  experiences  and 
discoveries  of  those  who  investigate  the 
Catholic  Faith  . . .  and  embrace  it ...  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  It  will  come  in  a  plain  wrap- 
per—and nobody  will  call  on  you.  Write 
today . . .  Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-40. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet 
"Why  I  Had  To  Embrace  The  Catholi( 


entitled 
Faith." 
D-40 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KillGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

_.,  ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


RELIGIOUS 

U422     LINDELL  BLVD. 
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Or  that  all  Englishmen  are  regressive 
and  live  in  a  world  of  puerile  fan- 
tasy, unable  to  escape  from  the  fairy 
tales  of  the  nursery,  because  they 
maintain  and  revere  a  prince  and  a 
fairy  queen.  All  of  which  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  beside  the  es-sential 
point  of  British  character.  Dr.  Ding- 
wall makes  one  want  to  say,  rather 
diffidently.  "But  some  of  my  best 
friends  are  normal." 

I  can  assure  you.  however,  that 
you'll  not  be  bored  by  his  book.  You 
may  be  infuriated  by  some  of  his 
uncomfortable.  but  undeniable, 
truths,  its  frequenth  patronizing 
academicism,  its  tea-leaf  reading  of 
Freudian  symbols  and  adolescent  de- 
light in  them,  and  how  ludicrous  its 
interpretations  of  familiar  (to  us  but 
not  to  Dr.  Dingwall)  things  can 
sometimes  be.  But  you  would  be 
laying  yourself  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  bein^  a  touchv  American  if 
you  were  to  say,  as  I  mean  to,  that 
Dr.  Dingwall  has  been  Geoffrev 
Gorered  by  his  own  John  Bull. 


J  fTr?;  

-MORPHEUS  ASCENDING 

NOT  long  ago  Mr.  Tennessee 
Williams  suggested  that  he 
viewed  himself  as  "a  minor  arti-t 
who  has  happened  to  write  one  or 
two  major  works."  Not  long  after- 
ward his  latest  play.  "Orpheus 
Descending,"  arrived  in  New  York. 
I  saw  it  earlier,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
write  about  it  now  in  happy 
ienorance  of  what  its  first-night  fate 
will  be,  an  opportunity  too  '-are  to 
pass  up.  For  once  I  won't  have  to 
suspect  myself,  if  it  is  a  success,  of 
differing  with  the  critics  just  to 
differ:  or,  if  it  flops,  of  safelv  hunt- 
ing a  helpless  quarry.  This  offers  an 
especiallv  welcome  chance  to  com- 
ment on  Mr.  W  illiams'  image  of  him- 
self, which  is  as  yet  undistorted  by 


freshly  inked  reviews  but  which 
sharply  conflicts  with  mv  own.  I 
would  have  said  he  was  a  major 
artist  who  insists,  by  deliberate 
choice,  on  writing  minor  works. 

"Orpheus  Descending"  is  one  of 
them.  It  not  onlv  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  like  his  other  plays: 
it  is  one  of  his  other  plays.  It  is  a 
lemake  of  his  first  production,  "Bat- 
tle of  Angels,"  which  opened  (and 
closed)  in  Boston  seventeen  years  ago 
to  a  booing  and  hissing  audience. 
Mr.  Williams  is  both  con-  and  per- 
sistent, which  is  all  to  his  credit  and 
need  not  have  affected  the  play  one 
way  or  another.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  affect  it.  If  I  may  plead  the 
qualification  of  ignorance  just  once 
more,  I  sat  through  "Orpheus  Des- 
cending" without  anv  idea  of  its 
relationship  to  "Battle  of  Angels" 
and  still  came  away  with  the  feeling 
that  the  author  was  trying  to  make  a 
shiny  package  for  a  shopworn  prod- 
uct, and  sell  me  both.  Since  one  of 
Williams'  merits  is  an  inability  to 
conceal  what  he  is  doing,  except  pos- 
sibly from  himself,  the  whole  shady 
operation  has  both  an  attractive  and 
repulsive  transparency. 

The  play  is,  of  course,  an  allegory, 
tempered  with  melodrama.  It  is  the 
Orpheus  legend  more  or  le>s  unvar- 
nished. A  wandering  folk-singer 
descends  upon  a  representative 
Hades  of  the  small-town  rural  South 
and  nearly  rescues  from  it.  by  his 
native  animality.  a  full-blooded 
woman  married  to  a  dying  man.  He 
?ets  her  with  child  but  also  shot  by 
her  husband,  and  himself  thrown 
naked  to  the  county  marshal's  aveng- 
ing hounds,  which  have  been  me- 
chanically  howling  off-stage  for  three 
full  acts. 

There  are  various  sub-plots,  most 
of  diem  more  interesting  than  the 
main  one  and  all  of  them  revolving 
around  the  same  conflict:  that  be- 
tween instinctive  human  emotion 
and  decency  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  explosive  and  neurotic  repres- 
sions of  the  dominant  Southern  com- 
munitv  on  the  other.  Williams  has 
a  marvelous  hatred  of  the  charac- 
teristic death-loving  insanities  of  the 
white  Protestant  American,  and  he 
depicts  them  with  a  lingering  and 
loving  venom.  He  can  make  them 
funny,  as  well,  and  he  convinces  you 
that  he  could  make  them  tragic,  if 
he  wanted  to,   instead  of  making 


them— as  he  has  here— the  stuff 
Grand  Guiguol  farce. 

Thev   were  still   tinkering  wi 
the  second  act,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
I  understand  they  were  about  to  i 
place  the  leading  man:  but  my  ov 
objections  to  the  play  have  nothii 
to  do  with  its  level  of  performanc 
which  I  thought  alternated  betwet 
excellent  and  superb.  My  complai 
is    with    the    assumptions  that 
makes,  and  operates  on,  about  d 
relationship  between  the  author  ar 
his  audience.  Mr.  W  illiams  likes 
manipulate  symbols,  especially  tho 
—such  as  his  familiar  "Moon  Laki 
—that  must  come  from  a  store 
childhood  memories  and  have  son 
special  significance  for  him.  Oftt 
he  handles  them  with  dexterity,  ar 
sometimes  he  uses  them  as  starts 
points  for  one  of  those  flights 
evocative  fancy  in  which  he  is  r 
excelled.   But  the  rest  of  the  tin 
his  symbols  tend  toward  the  obviou 
and  at  their  worst  they  rumble  an 
clank  across  the  stage  in  monotonoi 
disregard  of  the  spectators'  capacit 
to  get  the  point  the  first,  or  at  lea 
the  second,  time  around.  The  ba* 
ing  of  the  dogs,  which  begins  b 
patronizing,  ends  by  infuriating  thl 
sympathetic   observer.    You  migh 
gather  that  the  sympathetic  observe 
is  not  the  one  he  is  worried  al>ou" 
or  (putting  it  another  way)  that  he  i 
determined  to  get  the  message— ty 
main  force  of  talent— past  those  pec 
pie  who  booed  it  in  Boston  in  1940J 

THIS  is  understandable  but  it  i 
very  bad  for  art.  The  result  is  sud 
a  gross  oversimplification  of  "issues 
Uiat  it  undercuts  the  subtlety  of  Mr 
Williams'  view  of  the  South  and  dc 
prives  it  of  reality  and  power.  Oi 
the  central  issue  of  all  issues  even  t< 
him— that  is,  race— Mr.  Williams  ha 
nothing  to  say  that  is  not  eithe 
trivial  or  veiled  in  layers  of  meta 
phor.  Decency  as  it  affects  Negroe 
is  limited  to  the  off-stage  behavior  oi 
the  "srood"  characters  and  even  thei 
to  a  stereotvped  liberalism  which  re 
portedlv  gets  them  into  constan: 
trouble.  The  wastrel  conduct  of  a 
voting  girl  of  rich  family  is  supposed 
to  be  explained  by  her  having  been 
arrested  in  a  parade  of  protest 
against  discrimination:  the  hero 
jealously  possessive  of  a  guitar  that 
has  been  autographed  bv  an  unlikeb 
collection  of  famous  Negro  blues 
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rs;  and  we  are  told  of  one  man 
he  had  to  be  punished  for  mak- 
a  "ba-a-a-ad  mistake— he  sold 
r  to  nigras."  This  nonsense 
dies  itself,  almost  to  the  point 
e  one  forgets  that  such  South- 
'S  as  the  sadistic  county  marshal 
Orpheus  Descending"  actually 
.  The  contrast  between  the  pre- 
1  with  which  Williams  can  pin 
i  white-trash  character  in  a  turn 
vrase  and  the  billowing  vacuity 
is  ideas  about  what  is  wrong 
the  South  is  what  wrecks  the 


one    Negro  in 


■  nere    is  oni\ 

Bpheus  Descending"  and  he  never 
i>;ks  an  intelligible  word.  In  fact 
Be  are  essentially  no  Negroes  .it 
l)'n  Tennessee  Williams'  suithetic 
pie.  Instead  they  appeal  in  white- 
it.  The  plays  are  remarkable  for 
lir  improbable  Italians,  onto 
|f>m  are  grafted  all  the  qualities  of 


warmth,  spontaneity,  and  ineffective 
ness  that  Anglo-Saxons  convention- 
ally impute  to  "ethnic"  groups.  Such 
camouflage  is  absurd,  particularly 
when  combined  with  the  iron-clad 
American  literary  formula  by  which 
shared  pleasure  between  the  sexes 
promptly  results  in  the  death  of  one 
or  both  partners.  Sensuality,  when 
symbolized  by  a  character  who  is 
not  only  female  but  "Italian,"  both 
fascinates  and  frightens  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. He  can  make  it  sound  exotic 
and  attractive,  but  the  moral  is  that 
it  gets  the  wayward  puritan  into 
such  fatal  difficulties  that  his  warped 
and  nay-saying  peers  destroy  him. 
This  message  no  doubt  represents 
Mr.  Williams'  own  somber  conclu- 
sion, but  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  some  of  the  customers  begin  to  be 
bored  by  its  endless  repetition.  I 
doubt  if  they'd  even  buy  it  now  in 
Boston.  —Mr.  Harper 


XT    QUITE    A    POEM  ON 

r-GETHERNESS    IN    THE    W  I  T  H  E  R  >T  E  S  S 

IK  whole  matter  of  the  national  economy  is  exquisitely  simple. 

■  all  tied  up  at  the  moment  with  the  technique  known  as  the  soft  sell 

Owhich  you  have  probably  seen  countless  examples  these  past  few  months. 

Suddenly  everybody  is  doing  something  mass-mindedly  exotic 
(Lie  perching  precariously  in  a  starkly  branched  beech  drinking  vodka 
0  wearing  tartan  trousers  and  an  eye  patch  aboard  a  white  horse 
0 stalking  somberh  on  a  solitary  strand  shadowed  bv  an  olive 
©(scratching  the  paint  off  a  new  Siesta  hard-top  in  a  Virgin  Islands  gully 
(Pjstanding  around  outside  of  Twenty-One  wearing  little  plaid  caps 
Ohaving  their  picture  taken  sitting  on  a  gigantic  valve  ouside  a  refinery 
Psitting  in  a  handcar  reading  the  Manchester  Guardian 
P wearing  a  turban  and  a  beard  as  they  bend  over  their  drawing  boards 
Oclimbing  out  of  manholes  while  a  dame  hands  them  a  cigarette 
Odreaming  of  stealing  home  in  the  ninth  wearing  a  bra  and  a  sheet 
(0) dragging  wrist-watches  under  water  from  here  to  Southampton. 

iiver  mind  about  the  customer's  yachts  .  .  .  where  are  the  customers? 
ijiere  are  the  A\omen  who  should  be  fingering  and  exclaiming 
Q?r  the  whiter  than  whiteness  of  their  sheets  and  pillow  cases? 
Dwn  in  the  Virgin  Islands  swilling  vodka,  that's  where  they  are! 
lilygagging  all  over  Guadaloupe  in  their  Lancia  convertibles 
Iavhat  they're  doing  when  they  should  be  showing  their  brand-proneness 
Akl  bolstering  up  a  statistic  or  two  to  say  nothing  of  the  national 
economy. 

Hd  if  you  think  this  is  something  strictly  off  the  top  of  the  head 
||t  leave  it  on  the  floor  and  walk  around  it  awhile  and  you'll  see 
Hw  all  the  busy  little  gimmicks  click  smoothly  into  place  .  .  . 
This,  I'll  buy! 

—  Wn  ii  wr  F.  Gekle 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERS 
AND  PHYSICISTS 

Activities  of  a  most  significant 
nature  have  created  new 
positions  in  virtually  every  field 
of  engineering  and  science 
related  to  the  development  of 
successful  missile  systems. 
Positions  are  open  on  all  levels 
in  the  Palo  Alto.  Sunnyvale 
and  Van  Nuys  Engineering  and 
Research  Centers.  Inquiries 
are  invited  from  those  possessing 
exceptional  ability. 

MISSILE   SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

research  and  engineering  staff 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
PALO  ALTO  •   SUNNYVALE  •   VAN  NUYS 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 


(Enjoy  a  cool 
Colorado  Vacation  . . . 

swimming,  fishing,  riding,  tennis,  dancing,  pack 
trips,  mountain  grandeur 

and  concerts,  forums  and  discussion  groups  led  by 
world  famous  artists  and  scholars. 
Summer 
Festival, 
June  23  - 
Sept.  1, 
1957. 


Write  for 
full 

details, 

ASPEN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  14,     Aspen,  Colo. 

Headquarters  for  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  Aspen  Health  Center  and 
Aspen  Executive  Program 


the  new 


PAUL  PICKREL 


The  Search  for  Community 


ALBION  ROSS  is  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent who  for  the  last  thirt\  years  has 
managed  to  be  in  a  good  many  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  world  at  some  of  the  most 
interesting  moments  of  their  history.  He  saw  the 
Nazis  take  over  Germany  and  the  Communists 
take  over  Czechoslovakia;  he  has  seen  Man- 
churia under  the  Japanese  and  Iran  under  Mos- 
sadegh, Egypt  under  Farouk  and  South  Africa 
under  apartheid;  his  favorite  cities  range  from 
Peking  and  Beirut  to  San  Francisco.  Now,  after 
the  manner  of  much-traveled  foreign  cor- 
respondents, he  has  written  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  Journey  of  an  American  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.  $4.50). 

If  Ross  conforms  to  the  stereotype  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  by  writing  his  memoirs, 
he  differs  from  it  in  most  other  respects.  He  has 
a  low  opinion  of  news  as  such.  Though  he  has 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  where  headlines 
were  being  made,  he  says,  "Life  is  not  about 
headlines.  It  is  timeless  or  it  is  nothing."  Though 
he  has  filed  his  yards  of  copy,  he  believes  that 
"all  communication  except  the  purest  art  is  a 
distortion."  Ross  chose  his  career  less  from  a 
spirit  of  adventure  than  from  a  sense  of  exile; 
except  for  the  Ohio  rectory  of  his  earliest  recol- 
lections he  has  always  felt  homeless,  he  says,  and 
his  journey  has  not  been  a  search  for  the  exotic 
but  for  the  familiar,  for  a  place  where  he  cotdd 
feel  at  home. 

Ross  has  come  closest  to  finding  what  he  is 
looking  for  in  traditional  peasant  communities. 
Whenever  possible  he  has  escaped  from  the 
capitals  of  the  world  where  history  was  being 
made,  in  order  to  live  among  people  as  vet 
untouched  by  histon  in  the  form  of  progress 
and  change.  Before  the  second  world  war  he 
spent  considerable  time  with  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  Slovakia,  and  Japan. 

The  essence  of  Ross's  indictment  of  Western 
progressive  society  lies  in  a  story  he  tells  about 
an  old  Polish  peasant  who  emigrated  to  America, 
lived  here  about  fifteen  years,  and  then  went 
back.  The  Americans  were  kind  enough,  the  old 


man  reported,  but  you  couldn't  make  friends 
because  people  kept  moving  away.  Everybody 
was  childless  because  your  children  left  vou  and 
became  strangers.  Even  if  you  prospered  and 
bought  a  house,  your  children  would  just  sell  it. 
What  is  lacking,  both  for  the  old  man  and  for 
Ross,  is  a  community  built  on  lasting  human 
relations  and  the  continuity  of  the  generations. 

Progress,  Ross  thinks,  has  unraveled  this 
human  community;  life,  which  ought  to  be  the 
"period  of  man's  marriage  with  humanity,"  has 
become  a  series  of  brief  and  meaningless  affairs. 
The  old  are  superfluous  and  a  drag  on  society; 
we  cannot  bring  up  the  young  properly  because 
all  we  know  about  the  world  in  which  thev  will 
live  is  that  it  will  be  different  from  ours,  and  so 
education  produces  a  rootless,  ambitious  intel- 
lectual proletariat.  Ross  calls  America  "an  im- 
migrant, nomad  country  where  the  dead  have 
no  part  in  tomorrow."  He  believes  that  a  high 
standard  of  living  can  keep  man  crawling 
through  life  as  abjectly  as>  any  despot  can,  and 
he  thinks  that  freedom  is  more  a  matter  of  how 
vou  live  and  make  your  living  than  of  civil 
rights. 

Not  very  surprisingly,  Ross's  general  point  of 
view  leads  him  to  some  unpopular  opinions  on 
specific  developments  in  world  politics.  He  has 
nothing  good  to  sav  for  the  false  communities— 
the  collectivities— of  totalitarian  states,  but 
wherever  he  finds  what  he  regards  as  true  com- 
munity he  praises  it  and  pleads  for  its  right 
to  survive.  For  instance,  he  praises  fomo 
Kenyatta,  the  leader  of  the  Mau-Mau,  as  a 
defender  of  native  ways  against  foreign  and 
progressive  encroachment,  and  he  is  sympathetic 
with  the  Boers*  effort  to  maintain  their  cultural 
integrity  in  South  Africa.  (Here  he  thinks  the 
solution  is  territorial  separation  of  the  races,  a 
highly  theoretical  solution  that  most  observers 
think  cannot  be  put  in  operation  for  economic 
reasons.) 

Ross  is  not  foolish  enough  to  think  that  we 
can  undo  progress  where  it  has  already  happened, 
but  he  does  believe  that  backA\ard  peoples  have 
a  right  to  remain  backward  and  that  under- 
developed countries  have  (continued  on  page  S2) 


The  Swivel  Chair 


The  chair  recognizes  the  experts  in 
their  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  new  book 
THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER,  1919- 
1933  by  ARTHUR  M.  SCHLESINGER,  JR. 

($6.00) 

Rex  ford  Guy  Tugwell,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

—  "There  is  no  other  account  of  the  booming 
1920's  and  the  dismal  early  1930's  so  vivid  and 
sharp  .  .  .  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  will  have 
many  successors  who  will,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, write  Ages  of  Roosevelt.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  any  of  them  will  recreate  those  years 
with  more  evocative  power  or  reach  more  deeply 
into  the  ethos  of  the  man  who  was  being  pre- 
pared to  be  the  hero  of  his  time." 
Roscoe  Drummond,  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  —  "This  is  superb  history 
superbly  written  .  .  .  It's  just  compul- 
sory reading  if  you  want  to  recapture 
or,  if  you  are  under  forty,  want  to  appreciate, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  what  brought  on  the 
New  Deal  ...  or  if  you  want  a  fuller  view  into 
the  many-fretted,  conflicting,  complex,  purpose- 
ful character  which  made  up  the  man  who  for 
so  long  dominated  political  American  life  as  no 
president  had  ever  done  before  ...  I  know  of 
no  historian  who  can  write  as  well  and  few 
novelists  who  can  write  better." 
John  P.  Marquand  —  "This  book  has  a  'Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives'  quality,  a  vivacity  and 
warmth  and  optimism  and  belief  that  set  it  far 
above  the  historical  plateau." 
K  Henry  Steele  Commager,  IS.Y. 

Times  —  "One  of  the  valuable  fea- 
tures of  this  book  is  the  emphasis  on 
the  contributions  to  political  theory  by 
intellectuals,  philosophers  and  scholars." 
C.  Vann  Woodward,  Saturday  Review  — 
"The  special  quality  that  gives  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
history  the  fillip  of  an  intellectual  cocktail  is 
his  use  of  analogy  .  .  .  Another  special  quality 
of  this  gifted  historian  is  his  talent  for  perceiv- 
ing and  capturing  the  intricate  interplay  be- 


tween ideas  and  action,  between  abstract  theory 
and  concrete  event,  between  thought      g\  f 
and  politics  .  .  .  this  book  clearly 
launches  one  of  the  important  histor- 
ical enterprises  of  our  time." 

New  Yorker  —  "Probably  no  more  thoughtful 
or  surgical  or  compassionate  study  of  the  period 
in  the  United  States  has  been  written  .  .  .  " 
John  Barkham,  Saturday  Review  —  "This 
inaugural  volume  is  a  magnificent  start  for  what 
could  well  be  a  landmark  in  American  histor- 
ical writing." 

If  excellence  is  to  be  our  criterion  on 
this  page  consider  in  turn  the  philosopher  and 
the  plankton.  THE  AGE  OF  ADVENTURE 
by  GIORGIO  DE  SANTILLANA  ($3.00) 
William  Barrett,  IS.Y.  Times  — 
"The  selections  [are]  the  most  exciting 
and  varied  in  the  series.  Giorgio  de 
Santillana  has  included  not  only  the 
philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, but  selections  from  artists  .  .  .  religious 
reformers  like  Luther,  travel  writers  like  Hak- 
luyt.  We  get  a  rich  and  rounded  sense  of  a 
period  that  contained  in  germ  all  the  explosive 
forces  of  the  modern  world." 

THE  AGE  OF  IDEOLOGY  by 
HENRY  AIKEN  ($3.00) 
William  Barrett,  IS.Y.  Times  —  "...  rounded 
and  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  .  .  writing  is  original  and  stimulating." 

THE  OPEN  SEA  by  ALISTER 
HARDY  ($6.50) 

Archie  Carr,  IS.Y.  Times  —  "This  beau- 
tifully illustrated  book,  by  a  distinguished 
British  marine  biologist,  is  the  first  part  of 
a  projected  two-volume  natural  history  of  the 
sea  ...  It  is  Mr.  Hardy's  contagious  excite- 
ment over  the  beauty  and  variety 
and  cleverness  of  his  little  creatures 
that  gives  the  book  its.  best  claim  to 
a  general  audience." 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Publishers 


During  the  long  reign  of 

JOHN 
STEINBECK 

as  America's  most  versatile  fiction  writer, 
he  has  held  in  thrall  millions  of  willing 
subjects  with  his  story-telling  genius. 

Call  it  farce,  call  it  satire,  The  Short  Reign 
of  Pippin  IV  is  already  capturing  further 
legions  of  laughter-loving  readers.  This 
extravaganza  about  French  and  American 
mores— and  various  other  personal  matters 
—is  loaded  with  irreverent  chuckles  and 
belly-laughs.  For  a  hilarious  display  of 
Steinbeck's  comic  genius,  read  his  new 
"fabrication." 

Drawings  by  William  Pene  du  Bois  $3.00 

The  Short  Reign 
of  Pippin  IV 


100  HOURS  TO  SUEZ 

Though  experts  may  long  debate  the  place  of  the 
Gaza  campaign  in  history,  there  is  no  debate, 
nor  likely  ever  to  be  any,  that  it  was  a  classic 
military  maneuver. 

Now  comes  the  book  of  that  campaign— the  in- 
credible story  of  a  handful  of  people  from  a  tiny 
land  winning  astonishing  victory. 

Brilliant  novelist  and  first-rate  fighting  man, 
Robert  Henriques  wrote  this  stirring  account 
after  a  meticulous  examination  of  the  battle  areas 
(air,  land  and  sea)  and  after  exhaustive  inter- 
views with  the  Israeli  military  commanders— 
whom  he  describes  in  vivid  portraits.  The  result 
is  a  shining  example  of  military  history  and  of 
the  dedicated  men  who  made  it  in  100  fateful 
hours.  $3.00 

by  Robert  Henriques 

author  of  No  Arms,  No  Armour,  etc. 


625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22  ^ 


MORTON  DAUWEN  ZABEL  Eighteen  stim- 

ulating  essays  by  an  influential  critic  that  reveal  the 
vision  and  purpose  of  foremost  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  from  Dickens  and  Henry  James  to  Willa 
Cather  and  Graham  Greene.  $4.50 

CRAFT  AND  CHARACTER 
IN  MODERN  FICTION 


"An  even  more  enchanting  spell-binder 
than  any  of  his  previous  records  of  zool- 
ogical adventure.  First,  the  scene  is 
Corfu,  and  the  lovely  island's  delicious 
aspects  of  sea  and  land  are  evoked  with 
the  sharp,  delicate  and  exquisite  preci- 
sion of  poetry  Secondly,  this  world 

is  experienced  by  the  budding  zoologist 
during  the  enchanted  years  between  ten 
and  fifteen."— rose  macaulay  $3.95 


An  outrageously  funny  story 
of  a  family its  Aegean  villas, 
its  animals,  and  its  escapades 

MY  FAMILY 
AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS 


by  Gerald  Durrell 


author  of 

The  Overloaded  Ark 


'A  ?nagnificent  novel, 
perhaps  Masters' 
finest  work.... 


"The  book,  has  everything— the  immense  sweep  of 
penetrating  character  development,  the  sharply 
etched  minor  characters,  the  pace  of  story,  the 
strange  lure  of  the  mountains,  the  swift  shift  from 
Cambridge  and  Wales  to  Switzerland  and  to  India, 
where  most  of  the  story  is  laid,  the  challenge  of 
war  years,  the  probing  analysis  of  a  marriage,  the 
ultimate  search  and  finding  of  a  new  self.  I  was 
spellbound— from  start  to  finish."— Virginia  kirkus, 
(Advance  review  service  to  bookstores)  $5.00 

FAR,  FAR 
THE  MOUNTAIN  PEAK 
by  John  Masters 

author  of  Bhowani  Junction 


&As*ikz£j*Ji   625  Madison 


York  22 


The  personal  story  of  a  courageous 
woman  who  WAS  hard  of  hearing 

This  inspiring  autobiography  is  both  an  intimate 
record  of  one  woman's  triumph  over  a  serious  hear- 
ing deficiency,  and  an  understanding  picture  of  what 
it's  like  to  be  hard  of  hearing  and  what  modern  sur- 
gical treatment  can  accomplish.  A  message  of  hope 
for  all  the  physically  handicapped.  $2.95 

KEEP  LISTENING 

by  Frances  Warfield 

author  of  Cotton  in  My  Ears 


mous  epic 
of  the  American  West 

Never  has  the  exciting  saga  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  been  told  so  fully  and 
so  well.  From  the  founding  of  the  church 
by  Joseph  Smith,  and  up  to  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  story  of  courage,  endurance, 
and  faith.  The  incredible  trek  across  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  the  West,  the 
founding  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  fan- 
tastic economic  growth  of  these  vigorous 
people— here  is  the  whole  triumphant 
story,  a  vital  part  of  America's  religious 
and  social  history.      Illustrated  $6.00 

KINGDOM 
OF  THE  SAINTS 

by  Ray  B.  West,  Jr. 


Now  in  book  form! 


m 


GRAHAM  GREENE'S 

Broadway  hit  play 

The  Potting  Shed 


$3.00 


The  Sandcastle 

The  wonderfully  entertaining 
new  novel  by  the  author  of 
Under  the  Net.  $3.95 

by  Iris  Murdoch 


Radiation:  What  it  is  and  How 
it  Affects  You  $3.95 
by  Dr.  Jack  Schubert  and 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp 


Coming  soon.1 
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the  right  to  remain  underdeveloped.  Journey 
of  an  American  is  a  globe-trotter's  plea  for  the 
right  to  stand  still.  But  it  does  no  one  very 
much  good  to  have  the  right  to  do  the  impos- 
sible, and  that  is  about  what  the  right  to  stand 
still  is  for  most  backward  and  underdeveloped 
countries  today. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  Ross's  argument 
as  an  argument.  The  cry  that  modern  society 
leaves  men  restless  and  frustrated  and  unful- 
filled, atomizes  community  and  alienates  indi- 
viduals, robs  life  of  continuity  and  the  assurance 
of  the  accustomed,  echoes  through  many  books, 
perhaps  too  many.  What  makes  Ross's  presenta- 
tion of  this  argument  worth  reading  is  the 
account  of  his  experience  of  living  in  many 
societies,  both  modern  and  traditional.  It  is  too 
bad  that  he  has  no  more  to  offer  than  a  personal 
solution  to  the  problem  he  discusses;  most 
readers  will  not  be  able  to  follow  his  example  of 
simply  moving  out  of  the  modern  world. 

COMMUNITY    OF  SAINTS 

TH  E  search  for  community  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  among  nineteenth-century 
Americans.  Then,  with  an  occasional  exception, 
those  who  hoped  to  find  a  better  way  of  living 
together  looked  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the 
past  for  the  realization  of  their  aspirations. 
Across  the  country  were  scattered  all  kinds  of 
experimental  settlements  sure  that  they  had  or 
were  approaching  the  right  answers  to  the  social, 
political,  religious,  industrial,  and  even  the  sex- 
ual problems  of  mankind.  Most  of  these  settle- 
ments are  now  at  most  local  curiosities,  a  few 
empty  old  buildings  and  some  picnic  tables  for 
tourists;  of  the  whole  scattering  only  one  has 
grown  and  prospered  in  the  twentieth  century— 
the  community  of  the  Mormons,  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints. 

In  Kingdom  of  the  Saints:  The  Story  of 
Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormons  (Viking,  $6), 
Ray  B.  West,  Jr.,  tells  the  story  of  this  remark- 
able group  of  people  and  their  almost  incredible 
accomplishment.  The  central  figures  are,  of 
course,  Joseph  Smith,  the  upstate  New  York  farm 
boy  who  gave  the  world  the  Booh  of  Mormon 
and  established  the  church,  and  Brigham 
Young,  the  small-town  carpenter  and  genius  who 
took  over  after  Smith  was  murdered  (in  Illinois 
in  1844)  and  led  his  people  to  the  country  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Joseph  Smith  is  the  more  puzzling  of  these 
two  fascinating  men.  Passionate,  brave,  hand- 
some, almost  uneducated,  he  was  a  frontier 
mystic  whose  theology  (like  some  others')  is  prob- 
ably easier  to  believe  than  to  understand.  Brig- 
ham Young  is  much  closer  to  our  experience,  for 
he  united  the  high-minded  zeal  of  the  nine- 


teenth-century reformer  with  the  utter  prac- 
ticality of  the  nineteenth-century  entrepreneur. 
It  is  a  pity  Bernard  Shaw  never  wrote  a  play 
about  him;  he  was  a  combination  of  Andrew 
Undershaft  and  St.  Joan,  closer  to  Shaw's  idea 
of  the  superman  than  any  of  the  historical 
figures  Shaw  tried  to  cast  in  the  role. 

West  tells  the  story  of  the  Mormons  without 
irony  or  condescension.  Reared  in  the  church 
himself  and  once  one  of  its  young  missionaries, 
he  is  no  longer  a  member  but  remains  respectful 
of  its  accomplishments.  His  tone  is  neutral  verg- 
ing on  flat,  but  the  events  he  recounts  are  so 
thrilling  and  the  men  he  portrays  are  so  fasci- 
nating they  need  no  literary  embellishment. 

Why  have  the  Mormons  not  only  survived  but 
grown  from  130,000  members  when  Brigham 
Young  died  in  1877  to  1,500,000  members  in 
1 956,  while  all  the  other  experimental  communi- 
ties founded  in  the  same  era  have  faded  away? 
Presumably  the  devout  Mormon  would  find  the 
answer  in  the  watchful  care  of  Providence,  and 
certainly  there  are  incidents  in  Mormon  history 
that  strike  even  the  non-Mormon  as  nearly 
miraculous,  such  as  the  famous  cloud  of  sea  gulls 
that  saved  the  crops  from  a  plague  of  insects  dur- 
ing the  first  summer  in  Utah.  But  more  mun- 
dane explanations  occur  in  the  course  of  West's 
narrative.  The  severe  persecution  and  repeated 
migrations  of  the  Mormons  eliminated  the  weak- 
lings from  the  group— one  migration,  in  the 
1850s,  was  made  by  a  group  of  converts  who 
walked  1,400  roadless  miles,  from  Iowa  City  to 
Salt  Lake,  pushing  their  possessions  in  hand- 
carts. Such  efforts  cut  out  the  free-loaders  who 
are  the  curse  of  most  efforts  to  build  new 
societies. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  the  Mormons  has 
been  the  flexibility  of  their  doctrine.  Being  in  a 
state  of  continuous  revelation,  their  religious 
teaching  can  be  modified  as  new  situations  arise. 
Even  their  most  famous  teaching,  that  polygamy 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  was  an  addition 
to  the  original  doctrine;  it  was,  among  other 
things,  a  practical  way  of  taking  care  of  the 
excess  of  women  over  men  among  converts  and 
of  providing  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  men 
killed  in  persecutions. 

Mormonism  has  also  left  more  room  for 
pleasure  than  most  efforts  to  build  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  Joseph  Smith  believed  that 
life  was  for  joy;  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a 
prophet  he  would  strip  to  the  waist  and  wrestle 
all  comers.  Brigham  Young  loved  the  stage  and 
hired  a  distinguished  Shakespearean  actor  to 
direct  plays  in  the  famous  theater  he  built  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  even  as  an  old  man  on  social 
occasions  he  would  first  lead  the  group  in  prayer 
and  then  "lead  out  the  dance." 

Mormonism  has  had  plenty  of  apostates;  for 
years  books  by  ex-Mormons  provided  entertain- 
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is  the  most  exciting, 
trgument-provoking 
wok  of  the  year! 
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by  Witfiam  H.  Whyte  Jr. 


am  H.  Whyte,  Jr.'s  The  Organization  Man 
Is  up  a  mirror  to  the  significant  American  of 
1950  s—  the  man  who  works  for  (and  is  spiritually  bound  to)  the 
it  corporation,  the  mass  laboratory,  the  law  factory,  the  huge  founda 
1,  the  mammoth  university.  It  brings  into  the  open  the  new  American 
mma:  how  do  we  reconcile  the  individualistic  precepts  by  which 
were  raised  with  the  collective  life  we  increasingly  lead?  It  offers  a 
llenge  to  those  tough-minded  people  who  want  to  remain  individuals, 
he  book  seems  to  have  touched  a  national  nerve.  Five  printings 
e  sold  out.  The  critical  reaction  has  been  phenomenal.  Not  all  of 
critics  agree  with  Mr.  Whyte's  point  of  view  or  solution.  But  they 
x,  to  a  man,  that  his  book  is  engrossing,  exciting,  and  of  the  first 
tortance.  Here  are  brief  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  reviews: 


Sixth  printini  hss  just  teen 
delivered  to  bookstores 


about  Americ 
is  a  man  whc 
disgruntlemei 
tack  on  person 
able  appendh 
Summing  up: 


lakes  a  violent  at- 
lrfuding  an  invalu- 
;  to  cheat  on  them, 
or  contention." 

—Xevsweek 


■rvly  important  book. 

andy  gifted  student  of  the  cust 
oun  try . — .Year  York  Times 

book  is  thoroughly  engrossing. 

en  humor  of  an  appalling  sort  i 


ity  about  his  whole  approach.  It  is  a  big. 
fertile  book  which  traces  the  character, 
ethic,  and  mode  of  living  for  the  new  Amer- 
ican, the  Organization  Man.  Will  be  read 
for  years  to  come."— Max  Lerner,  -V.  Y.  Post 


Jity  tests  now  widely  in  use."— Atlantic 

usly    and  intelligently 

a  fascinating  mis  of  fresh  evidence, 
iterated  in  the  society  he  lives 
•  ill  and  it  absorbing  reading." 

—Harper's 

i  book  of  first  importance. 

I  of  exploration  and  generalization.  Whyte 
mes  no  criticism,  yet  there  is  a  matur- 


"  A  magnificent  book 

meat-"— The  Yale  Reriesc 
"In  his  s 


I  read  with 
:tual  excite- 


study  of 
ary  American  culture,  Mr.  Whyte 
subtle  chord.'" — Boston  Herald 


'This  big,  argumentative   

tain  to  rouse  a  deal  of  talk  among  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  their  wives,  and  possibly 
their  older  children.  William  Whyte  is 
much  disturbed  about  ail  three,  indeed 


'  HOW  TO  CHEAT  ON  PERSONALITY  TESTS." 


A  milestone  in  American  sociol  thought. 

Like  any  good  manifesto,  Whyte's  k  pas- 
sionate, at  times  savage.  But  his  is  also  a 
scholarly,  extremely  well-written  book,  com- 
bining a  talent  for  research  with  a  graceful 
style  and  a  delicious  sense  of  humor." 

— Chicago  Sun-Times 

"One  of  the  freshest  and  most  fluent  social 
studies  I  have  read  in  years.  It  should  be 
read  and  pondered  by  every  organization 

man — and  his  wife." — Chicago  Daily  Xears 

It  had  to  be  wrirten, 

man  best  equipped.  One  of  the  most  careful 
critics  we  have  of  modern-day  mores  in  busi- 
ness, in  leisure,  in  suburbia.  This  book 
merits  a  careful  and  wide  readership." 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  of  the  most  stimulating 

contemporary  big  corporation  life  to  ap- 

"A  mmrt  for  corporate  and  other  institu- 
tional personnel  edict  11  and  human  relations 
experts."— Pittsburgh  Press 
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Urn  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  books 
that  mark  the  epoch."—.-!  ugust  Hecktcher 

A  wonderful  book.  The  material  on  edu- 
cation should  be  circulated  to  all  educators, 
school  board  members  and  university  trus- 
tees in  the  country."— Robert  SI.  Hutchins 

The  Organization  Man 
by  WILLIAM  H.  WHYTE,  Jr. 
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SEAN  O'CASEY,  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  our  century,  says: 

"Tmust  have  spent  years  of  life  with 
X  dictionaries,  for  a  dictionary  was 
the  first  tool  I  used  to  learn  to  read.  I 
have  five  of  them  now.  Webster  s  New 
World  Dictionary,  College  Edition,  is 
a  great  dictionary  and  a  lovely  book,  a 
classic  among  dictionaries.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating one,  easy  to  handle,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  splendidly  bound. 
This  splendid  work  shows  that  the 
American  way  of  words  is  a  good  way, 
and  I,  on  behalf  of  Whitman,  cry  hail 
to  it." 

The  name  Websfer  alone  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence 
©f  this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller 
and  ask  to  see  — 
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EDITION 
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ment  for  American  readers,  and  the 
revelations  of  Brigham  Young's  dis- 
gruntled twenty-seventh  wife  once 
had  a  reputation  that  only  the  novels 
of  Henry  Miller  now  enjoy.  But  for 
many  people  Mormonism  is  obvi- 
ously a  highly  satisfactory  way  of 
life.  With  temples  in  Switzerland 
and  Hawaii  it  is  no  longer  a  local 
settlement  but  a  world  movement. 
Kingdom  of  the  Saints  is  a  good  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing efforts  to  establish  a  social 
and  religious  community  in  modern 
times. 


ROYAL  INTERLUDE 

THE  failure  of  France  to  achieve 
a  coherent  and  durable  political 
community  since  the  second  world 
war  has  been  one  of  the  few  unfail- 
ing sources  of  political  jokes  in  an 
era  otherwise  usually  too  grim  for 
jest.  Now  John  Steinbeck  has 
elaborated  the  joke  in  a  brief  and 
entertaining  satirical  novel,  The 
Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV  (Viking, 
$3). 

Steinbeck  imagines  a  time  in  the 
near  future  when  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  French  government  becomes 
so  difficult  that  the  parties  have  to 
resort  to  a  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. Then  the  question  is  which 
of  France's  several  monarchies  is  to 
be  restored,  and  the  choice  finally 
falls  on  an  obscure  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Charlemagne,  a  middle- 
aged  Parisian  with  a  comfortable  in- 
come and  an  assortment  of  harmless 
hobbies,  ranging  from  a  taste  for 
progressive  jazz  to  a  passion  for 
astronomy.  He  becomes  king  as 
Pippin  IV. 

Steinbeck  has  a  good  deal  of  fun 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  political 
parties,  which  bear  names  as  un- 
likely (outside  France)  as  the  Left 
Centrists  and  the  Christian  Atheists. 
In  the  Princess  Clotilde,  Pippin's 
daughter,  he  satirizes  Franchise 
Sagan  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
crazy-mixed-up-kid  aspect  of  con- 
temporary France,  which  means  that 
the  princess  has  to  carry  too  heavy  a 
satirical  load  to  retain  any  credibility 
as  a  character.  Her  American  ad- 
mirer, a  brash  and  shrewd  Prince- 
tonian  from  California,  provides 
Steinbeck  an  opportunity  to  let  fly 
at  certain  aspects  of  American 
politics  too.    The  queen,  Pippin's 


wife,  is  the  familiar  dedicate 
French  housewife,  engaged  in  cease 
less  warfare  against  dirt,  expendi 
ture,  and  the  depredations  of  ser1 
vants,  whether  she  is  in  her  flat  ir 
Paris  or  at  Versailles.  Her  frienc 
and  confidante,  Sister  Hyacinthe 
is  a  wise  woman  who  ornamentei 
the  Folies  Bergeres  for  many  years 
until  fallen  arches  drove  her  into  ; 
sedentary  religious  order .  The  besi 
character  is  Pippin's  uncle,  one 
Charles  Mattel  (it  is  an  old  famib 
name),  a  wily  worldly  gentlemai 
who  sells  tourists  paintings  tha 
really  may  be  by  famous  artists 
since,  as  he  says,  anything  is  possible 
Toward  the  end  of  Pippin's  shor 
reign  the  fun  noticeably  diminished 
because  Steinbeck  falls  into  th< 
error  satirists  so  often  find  it  impos 
sible  to  avoid:  instead  of  enjoying! 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  wa* 
things  are  he  begins  to  lay  down  tht 
law  on  the  way  they  ought  to  be 
Pippin  becomes  mildly  but  uncon 
genially  messianic.  He  decides  thai 
he  must  rule  as  well  as  reign,  and  ir 
a  speech  from  the  throne  he  tells  tht 
French  what  they  must  do  to  achiev< 
political  salvation.  (The  speech  is 
recipe  for  a  somewhat  tidier  Nev 
Deal.)  But  the  French  do  not  can 
to  be  saved  just  now,  and  so  there  i; 
another  French  revolution.  (A  Book 
ol-the-Month  Club  selection.) 


OVER    THE  PYRENEES 

THEY  order  these  things  dif 
ferently  in  Spain.  Franco's  motto  o; 
"discipline  and  unity"  establishes  a 
national  ideal  that  is  the  complett 
reverse  of  the  intense  individualisn 
and  bitter  factionalism  that  Stein 
beck  satirizes  in  France,  and  Franco': 
regime  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  tc 
re-establish  a  traditional,  religiou 
society  after  an  experiment  in  lib 
eralism.  Two  recent  books  report  ir 
different  ways  on  what  Franco  ha: 
meant  to  Spain— The  Yoke  and  the 
Arrows  by  Herbert  L.  Matthew 
(Braziller,  $3.75)  and  Pagan  Spaii 
by  Richard  Wright  (Harper,  S4). 

The  Yoke  and  the  Arroics  is  curi 
ous  because  it  is  so  obviously  not 
the  book  Matthews  would  like  tc 
write.  He  regards  the  Spanish  Civii 
War  as  the  turning  point  in  moderr 
history,  and  he  regards  his  own  worl 
in  covering  it  for  the  New  York 
Times  as  the  finest  accomplishmem 


"So  far  as  any  book  can  be  called 
definitive  in  research,  this  is  worthy 
of  the  term...  it  will  be  one  of  the 
important  works  of  the  decade." 

—  ALLAN  NEVINS* 


From  Youth  to  Maturity 
1755-1788 


l  HAMILTON 


By 
Broad  us 
Mitchell 


The  first  of  a  two-volume  biography,  this 
authoritative  study  describes  Hamilton's 
West  Indian  birth  and  boyhood,  his  relation- 
ship with  Washington  and  other  Revolution- 
ary leaders,  and  closes  with  his  brilliant 
championing  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  New  York. 


"This  is  a  work  pitched  on  a  high  plane. 
Professor  Mitchell  has  determined  to  leave 
no  source  unexplored,  and  no  issue  unprobed. 
So  far  as  any  book  can  be  called  definitive  in 
research,  this  is  worthy  of  the  term.  Ranging 
far  and  wide  among  manuscript  collections, 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  brought  to  bear  on  every 
event  and  episode  of  Hamilton's  life  all  the 
discoverable  data.  The  point  of  view,  the 
mode  of  approach  are  also  excellent.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  both  economist  and  historian  — 
this  task  needs  the  double  equipment ...  it 
will  be  one  of  the  important  works  of  the 
decade."  * 

675  pages,  including  209  pages  of  notes. 

$8.75 


Islamic  Art 

Revised  Edition  of  Oriental  Art 

Introduction  by 
Ralph  Pinder  Wilson 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sought-after 
art  books  featuring  one  hundred 
exquisite  full-color  plates  of  the 
ceramics,  textiles,  and  carpets  of 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  lands  of  Asia 
Minor.  Accompanying  each  piece 
are  measurements,  date,  place, 
and  museum  or  collection  where 
it  is  housed.  Originally  compiled 
by  two  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
perts on  Eastern  art,  this  majes- 
tic volume  will  delight  collectors 
and  art  lovers  everywhere.  $20.00 


The  Dark  Sun 

A  Study  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
By  Graham  Hough 

D.  H.  Lawrence  lived  with  such 
passionate  intensity  that  he  has 
more  often  been  the  subject  of 
biography  than  of  literary  criti- 
cism. Now,  Graham  Hough  of- 
fers one  of  the  first  full-length 
appraisals  of  Lawi-ence's  achieve- 
ment as  a  novelist,  poet,  short 
story  writer  and  philosopher. 
Masterful  analyses  of  such  works 
as  The  White  Peacock,  Sons  atid 
Lovers,  The  Rainbow,  and  Lady 
Chatterly's  Lover  make  this 
study  a  major  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  Lawrence 
as  a  literary  ariist.  $4.50 


Challenge  to  Venus 

By  Charles  Morgan 

"Charles  Morgan,  author  of 
'The  Fountain'  and  'Sparken- 
broke,'  can  be  counted  on  for  a 
serious  portrayal  of  character 
and  relationships  and  a  sensitive 
awareness  of  background.  These 
accomplishments  mark  his  new 
novel  'Challenge  to  Venus/  which 
shows  a  reflective  young  Eng- 
lishman falling  under  the  spell 
of  an  ancient  hill  town  in  north- 
ern Italy  and  of  an  aristocratic 
Italian  woman  who  has  all  gifts 
except  that  of  giving  herself 
away.  This,  then,  is  a  love  story 
—the  most . . .  intense  love  story 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  fiction."  -  The 
Saturday  Review  $3.50 
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TheYoke 
and  the 
Arrows 

A  REPORT  ON  SPAIN 

By  HERBERT  L.  MATTHEWS, 

distinguished  editor  for  the 
New  York  Times 


THIS  is  the  book  about 
Spain  today!  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, who  served  as  New; 
York  Times'  corre- 
spondent throughout 
the  entire  Spanish  Civil  War 
here  analyzes  what  has  hap- 
pened since,  and  what  is 
likely  to  happen,  in  this  col- 
orful, enigmatic  land.  You'll 
get  to  know  the  Spanish  peo- 
pie  as  they  really  are;  dis- 
cover how  Franco  has  been 
able  to  hold  power  for  18 
years;  understand  the  role  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  learn  the  part  the  U.S. 
is  playing  as  Spain's  ally. 

$3.75 


American 
Drama 
Since 

1918 

AN  INFORMAL  HISTORY 
Revised  Edition 
By  IOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 

TN  THIS  lively  book  a  well-known 
critic  gives  a  first-hand  acount  of  the 
American  drama  during  its  most  vital 
period,  from  What  Price  Glory  to  Long 
Day's  Journey  Into  Night.  Highly  read- 
able and  enjoyable,  it  is  a  must  for  all 
interested  in  the  beginnings  of  our 
present-day  dramatic  literature,  and 
the  course  and  significance  of  the  con- 
temporary American  stage.  $5.00 

GEORGE  BRAZILLER,  INC. 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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of  his  career.  Clearly  he  would  like 
to  report  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Loyalists  goes  marching  on,  that 
alter  eighteen  years  of  Franco  the 
country  is  seething  with  revolt,  but 
actually  he  sees  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Though  he  repeatedly  refers  to 
Franco  as  "sitting  on  the  lid,"  he  is 
quite  unable  to  find  anything  ex- 
plosive under  that  lid. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Matthews  is 
reluctant  to  see  what  he  does  see  in 
Spain  makes  his  report  the  more  con- 
vincing, and  what  he  sees  is  a  poor 
and  thoroughly  apathetic  people  liv- 
ing under  an  authoritarian  but  not 
a  totalitarian  government.  They 
have  little  enthusiasm  for  Franco 
and  no  enthusiasm  for  getting  rid  of 
him.  They  are  not  hounded  by  state 
police  or  an  all-powerful  political 
party  (the  Falange,  Matthews  says, 
is  dead  on  its  feet).  They  suffer  from 
long-run  inflation,  corruption,  in- 
difference of  the  rich  and  the  higher 
clergy,  and  lack  of  economic  plan- 
ning and  development.  Still  Mat- 
thews sees  signs  of  some  improvement 
and  hope  for  more  improvement 
in  their  lot,  in  such  things  as 
Franco's  welfare  services,  the  greater 
concern  of  the  younger  clergy  for  the 
people  and  other  changes  in  the 
Church,  and  various  movements  that 
might  in  time  become  the  founda- 
tion for  a  Christian  Democratic 
party  in  Spain. 

Richard  Wright's  Pagan  Spain 
contradicts  nothing  that  Matthews 
says  but  complements  and  enlarges 
his  report  in  a  very  useful  way. 
Where  Matthews  deals  with  the 
problems  of  Spain  rather  abstractly, 
speaking  of  political  forces  and  eco- 
nomics and  social  services,  Wright's 
aim  is  to  present  something  of  the 
quality  of  day-to-day  life.  His  book 
is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  people 
he  talked  to— prostitutes  and  Prot- 
estants and  proprietors  of  rooming 
houses,  barbers  and  Jews  and  white- 
slavers.  Wright  does  not  pretend  to 
know  very  much  about  Spain  (when 
he  first  went  there  he  didn't  know 
the  language),  but  he  effectively  uses 
his  novelist's  gifts  of  sympathy  and 
insight  and  his  skill  as  a  writer  to 
illuminate  the  Spanish  people  them- 
selves. 

From  both  books  it  is  clear  that 
in  rejecting  the  liberal  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  progress  Spain  has  not 
achieved  anything  like  a  national 


HUGH 
GAITSKELL 

leader  of  the 
British  Labour 
Party,  speaks  to 
Americans  about 

The 
Challenge 
of 

Coexistence 

The  West,  says  Hugh  Gaitskell,  must 
make  coexistence  work— for  the  West 
and  for  the  world.  He  boldly  ap- 
praises what  we  can,  and  can't, 
achieve  through  the  UN  and  NATO 
.  .  .  how  we  can  woo  the  uncommitted 
and  underdeveloped  areas.  A  signifi- 
cant, creative  statement  of  policy  for 
our  times.  $2.50 

Ask  your  bookseller 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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The  Vatica 
Revolutio 

By  GEDDES  MACGREGO 

How  the  doctrine  i 
papal  infallibility  w.' 
pronounced  —  again 
powerful  opposition - 
by  the  Vatican  Counc 
of  1870.  $4.i 
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Religious  and  Sociv 
Interactioyi  in  fli 
Industrial  Communit 

By  KENNETH  UNDERWO0I 

"The  most  details 
exploration  ever  don> 
of  Protestant  ant 
Catholic  relations  « 
an  American  city  .  .  • 
H.  E.  Luccock.  $6.0 

|vVRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALO 
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Gypsy 
Rose 
Lee 

GYPSY 

A  MEMOIR 


To  the  astonishment  of  no  one  who  has  read 
Stranded  in  Kansas  City  Miss  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 
has  produced  from  her  electric  typewriter  a 
memoir  unmatched  in  its  gaiety,  refreshing  wit 
and  general  enchantment.  In  her  candid  look 
backward,  her  eye  takes  in  the  principal  cities 
of  America,  luminaries  of  burlesque  and  other 
walks  of  life,  gangsters,  fashionable  society,  a 
number  of  children  and  a  menagerie  of  animals. 
Here,  in  all  its  variety  and  fun,  is  a  life  well 
worth  recording. 

"I  haven't  read  in  years  an  autobiography  that 
I  found  so  entrancing.  You  can't  get  enough  of 
it." — Anita  Loos 

"Irresistible." — John  Steinbeck 

With  32  pages  of  photographs  •  $3.95 
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Peter  F. 
Drucker 

AMERICA'S 
NEXT  TWENTY 
YEARS 


Now  published  in  book  form,  with 
two  new  chapters,  this  is  the 
sound,  far-reaching  forecast 
which  you  have  sampled  in 
Harper's.  "The  major  events  that 
determine  the  future  have  already 
happened,"  observes  the  author  of 
The  Practice  of  Management, 
and  on  that  basis  tells  us  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  two  decades. 

Population  changes,  automa- 
tion, education,  finance,  labor, 
business,  politics  and  interna- 
tional relations  are  all  part  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Drucker  identi- 
fies America's  New  Tycoons  and 
explains  their  untraditional  be- 
havior. He  points  out  why  labor's 
fears  of  unemployment  resulting 
from  automation  are  largely  un- 
founded. In  a  final  chapter  he  iso- 
lates the  issues  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  dominate  the  polit- 
"  scene.  $2.75 


Let  your  bookseller  show  you  these 


John  Foster  Dulles 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By  JOHN  ROBINSON  BEAL 

With  a  Foreword  by  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

Written  by  Time's  diplomatic  correspondent,  this  biog- 
raphy of  a  remarkable  American  who  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  in  today's  world  is  both  a  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  history  and  a  fascinating  study  of 
a  complex,  amazing  man.  With  16  pages  of  photographs. 

$4.50 
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The  Modern  Universe 

By  RAYMOND  A.  LYTTLETON 

In  this  book,  one  of  the  "young  Turks"  of  present-day 
astronomy  takes  you  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
universe,  and  offers  a  popular  survey  of  modern  astro- 
nomical thought.  Dr.  Lyttleton  is  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  With  1G  pages  of  pho- 
tographs and  61  drawings.  $3.50 
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new  novel  of  the  Snopes  family 

THE  TOWN 

By  the  1950  Xobel  Prize  winner 

S3. 95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
RANDOM  HOUSE,  X.  Y. 
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Love? 

Garden  Without 
Flowers 

By  WILLA  THOMPSON 

She  struggles  to- 
ward self-realization 
through  love.  Why  must 
she  turn  away  ?  $3.50 
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Mr.  Ly ward's  Answer 

By  MICHAEL  BURN 

Can  "hopeless"  ones  be 
salvaged  when  parents, 
teachers,  and  psychia- 
trists have  given  up? 
Mr.  Lyward  said 
"Yes;"  and  proved  it! 

$3.95 
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BEACON  PRESS 
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community;  she  has  achieved  only  a 
safe  but  politically  sterile  national 
somnolence. 


OVER  HERE 

THE  very  basis  of  liberal  society  is 
its  commitment  to  civil  rights  for  its 
citizens:  inevitably  those  who  tend 
to  be  critical  of  liberal  society,  like 
Ross,  tend  to  depreciate  civil  rights, 
and  those  who  set  out  to  destroy  lib- 
eral society,  like  Franco,  must  first 
destroy  them.  Fortunately  in  the 
L'nited  States  the  commitment  to 


civil  rights  stands. 


though  we  con- 


linue  to  be  puzzled  as  to  how  some 
of  those  rights  are  to  be  defined  and 
enforced.  Two  new  books  deal  with 
very  different  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  first  i>  Common  Sense  and 
the  Fifth  Amendment  In  Sidney 
Hook  (Criterion,  S3).  This  is  a 
very  closelv-reasoned  inquiry  into 
what  inferences  can  be  legitimately 
drawn  when  a  witness  "takes  the 
Fifth"— when  before  a  court  or  other 
legally-established  investigating  body 
a  witness  exercises  his  Constitutional 
privilege  of  refusing  to  testify  on  the 
|  grounds  that  his  testimony  might 
I  be  self-incriminating.  As  everyone 
knows,  opinion  on  this  subject  is  at 
present  sharply  divided.  Some  hold 
that  no  inferences  as  to  guilt  can  be 
legitimately  drawn  from  such  be- 
havior,  while  others  regard  "taking 
the  Fifth"  as  proof  of  guilt. 

Hook  holds  a  position  in  between. 
He  argues  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
derive  from  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  when  a  man 
refuses  to  testify  on  the  grounds 
that  his  testimony  might  incriminate 
him,  it  probably  would.  So,  Hook 
concludes,  to  invoke  the  privilege  of 
silence  gives  rise  to  some  legitimate 
,  presumption  (though  no  conclusion) 
of  guilt. 

Hook  has  come  to  this  subject 
through  his  concern  with  problems 
of  academic  freedom,  and  his  in- 
terest continues  to  be  less  strictly 
legal  than  broadly  moral.  He  be- 
lieves that  extra-legal  bodies  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  may  draw 
conclusions  from  an  individual's  re- 
course to  the  Fifth  Amendment  that 
would  not  hold  in  court.  For  in- 1 
stance,  a  university  may,  in  his  opin- 
ion, fire  a  professor  who  pleads  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  not  because  his 
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The  World  Regaint 
By  DENNIS  MCELDOWNE 

A  "blue  baby"  wh1 
fought  his  way  backt 
almost  normal  mar 
hood  .  .  .  his  gradua 
awakening  to  th 
wonder  of  everyda 
things.  $2.9 
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The  Sacred  Shrin 
A  study  of  the  Poet) 
and  Art  of  ti\ 
Catholic  Chun 
By  YRJO  HIF 

First  American  editio 
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The  riches  of  more  than 
3,000  years  of  India's 
philosophical  thought 

A  SOURCE  BOOK  IN 

Mian 


Edited  by 
SARVEPALU  RADHAKR/SHNAN 
and  CHARLES  A.MOORE 

Never  before  has  the  splendor 
and  subtlety  of  Indian  thought 
been  so  fully  represented  in  such 
compact  form.  Here  are  the  prin- 
cipal texts  of  the  ancient  Vedas, 
the  Upanishads,  the  epics,  the 
treatises  of  the  heterodox  and 
orthodox  systems,  the  commen- 
taries of  the  scholastic  period,  and 
contemporary  Indian  writings  — 
all  in  one  magnificent  650-page 
volume. 

$5.00  at  all  bookstore* 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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la  proves  the  professor  guilty  but 
Bause  professors  occup\  positions 
Imblk  trust  and  ought  to  be  ready 
Eha\e  their  records  scrutinized.  In 
Is  connection  Hook  offers  a  scath- 
review  of  the  recent  Supreme 
t  opinion  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
»r  Slochower. 

ommon  Sense  and  the  Fifth 
Utndment  is  a  rigorously  reasoned 
>k.  and  anvone  who  hereafter  un- 
takes  to  debate  the  implications 
"taking  the  Fifth"  should  be  pre- 
ed  to  answer  its  arguments.  He 
1  not  find  the  job  easy. 

;  Go  South  to  Sorrow  (Random 
>use.    $3.50)    the  distinguished 
gro  journalist  Carl  T.  Rowan  de-  i 
ibes  what  has  happened  to  civi! 
hts  in  his  native  South  since  the 
preme     Courts  anti-segregation 
cision  of  1954.  A  considerable  pari 
his  material  is  already  pretty  well 
own— he  retells  the  stories  of  die  i 
miett  Till  murder,  the  Montgom-  j 
bus  bovcott,  Autherine  Lucy's 
ef  experience  as  a  student  at  the 
livei  sitv  of  Alabama,  and  so  on. 
1  Rowan  has  also  talked  to  a  good  ! 
inv  people,  both  white  and  black  \ 
s  book  is  in  its  way  a  Jim  Crow 
rsion  of  Robert  Penn  Warren's  | 
gregation).  and  he  has  a  good  deal 
fresh  observation  to  offer. 
Rowan  is  not  encouraged  by  what 
sees.  He  believes  that  the  cooling- 
period  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
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the 


anti-integration 


rces  a  chance  to  organize  and  that 
ey  are  now  in  the  driver's  seat, 
hat  most  dismays  him  is  the  emer- 
nce  of  a  new  cult  of  self-styled 
oderation.  which  is  really  a  front 
do-nothingism.  He  calls  atten- 
n  to  a  series  of  public  figures  who 
ive  been  praised  by  national  (not 
uthern)  journals  as  outstanding 
oderates  but  who  are  actually,  and 
mittedly,  down-the-line  segrega- 
>nists. 

Rowan  is  far  from  unconvincing 
ten  he  argues  that  whatever  gains 
e  Negro  has  made  have  come  as  a 
suit  of  the  pressure  of  those  whom 
e  moderates  call  extremists  (e.g.. 
e  NAACP).  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
and   his   impatience  when  mod- 
tes  point  to  such  gains  as  evidence 
how  much  progress  the  Negro 
make  by  himself  if  the  extremists 
ill  only  leave  him  alone.  Vet  there 
some  Southerners  who  really  are 
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in  publishing  this  most  beautiful 
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Tin  Conservation  Activities  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

by  NANCY  NEWHALL 

Prologue  by  Fairfield  Osborn 

Of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  activities  to  help  preserve  and 
restore  important  segments  of  our  common  heri- 
tage, .Malcolm  Vaughn.  Editor  of  American  Col- 
lector,  has  written:  "he  increasingly  sets  for  him- 
self the  mission  of  doing  what  otherwise  might 
never  be  undertaken/' 

This  book  is  a  record,  in  thirty-two  color  plates, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-  distinguished 
photographs,  and  some  twenty  thousand  words  of 
text,  of  all  of  those  projects,  ranging  from  the  great 
National  Parks  to  the  restoration  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, to  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  support  has 
made  important  contributions. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  great  gifts  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  made  will  mean  more  to  future  Americans 
than  the  natural  beauties  and  historical  places  of 
our  land  that  he  has  helped  to  preserve  for  all  time. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  published  at  a  price 
which  bears  no  realistic  relation  to  its  cost.  The 
edition  is  necessarily  limited  and  a  reprint  may  not 
be  possible. 

$iS  S°  at  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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".  . .  It  should  be  read  by  every 
person  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  survival  ...  it  should 
become  the  subject  of  study  by 
every  discussion  group  in 
America."-The  Washington  Post 


EDUCATION  FOR  A 
NEW  MORALITY 

by  Agnes  E.  Meyer 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  important  books 
of  the  year,  EDUCATION  FOR  A  NEW 
MORALITY  charts  a  course  for  higher 
ethical  standards  acceptable  to  all 
mankind.  Here  is  a  new  and  vital 
global  philosophy -the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  scientific  method  to 
education  and  to  all  problems  of  life. 

$2.50  at  bookstores,  or  write 

37ie  <yi(acm{//an 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11,  N.Y. 
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An  Autobiography ; 
The  Story  of  My 
Experiments  With 
By  Truth 
MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 

Paperback  $1.95 
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Lectures  in  America 

By  GERTRUDE  STEIN 

The  things  in  paint- 
ing, literature  and 
music  which  seem  to 
Stein  important  for 
herself  and  America. 
Paperback  §1.45 

WRITE  FOR  SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  9 


THE    N  E  W  BOOKS 

moderates  in  that  they  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an 
objective  and  are  ready  to  work 
toward  its  realization.  Whether 
they  are  numerous  or  likely  to  have 
any  effect  on  what  happens  is  an- 
other matter. 


FROM    THE  ISLES 

IX  THE  two  novels  he  has  so  far 
written— the  much-admired  Lonely 
Passion  of  Judith  Hearne,  published 
last  year,  and  now  The  Feast  of 
Lupercal  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
S3. 75)— Brian  Moore  shows  that  a 
settled  way  of  life  is  no  proof  against 
the  individual's  being  lost  and 
lonely.  His  milieu  in  both  books  is 
the  Catholic  society  of  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  Belfast. 

The  main  character  in  Moore's 
new  novel  is  Diarmuid  Devine,  a  lay 
teacher  in  a  Catholic  school  for  boys. 
A  shy  self-conscious  bachelor  of 
thirty-seven  without  sexual  experi- 
ence, Devine  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  young  Protestant  girl  from 
Dublin,  the  niece  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  school.  The  question 
is  whether  he  can  escape  into  mar- , 
riage  from  the  rigid  pattern  the 
school  and  the  community  have  im- 
posed on  him.  He  resents  the  pat- 
tern, but,  being  a  weak  and  intimi- 
dated man,  he  desperately  needs  its 
support  In  the  end  he  fails  to  win 
his  freedom. 

It  is  a  pitiable  story,  too  unheroic 
to  be  tragic,  too  painful  to  be  comic 
(in  a  couple  of  scenes  almost  too 
painful  to  be  read).  Moore  tells  the 
story  brilliantly,  with  a  wide  range 
of  emotion.  His  strategy,  as  in  The 
Lonely  Passion,  is  to  begin  as  if  he 
were  writing  a  whimsical  sketch  of 
provincial  manners  and  then  to  re- 
\eal  the  depths  of  bitterness  and 
frustration  and  impotence  that  lie 
beneath  the  social  surface.  The  re-  j 
suit,  in  The  Feast  of  Lupercal,  is 
a  novel  more  genuinely  shocking 
than  any  two  popular  "realistic" 
novels  full  of  dirtv  words  and  sexual 
promiscuity. 

Tunes  of  Glory  (Harper,  S3)  by! 
James  Kennaway  is  another  story  of 
a  misfit  in  a  rigid  society,  but  this 
time  the  man  is  too  strong  rather 
than  too  weak  for  the  proprieties 
that  hedge  him  round.  Kennaway's  ! 
netting  is  the  barracks  in  a  small  j 
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Indian  Thought  J 
its  Develop)! 

By  ALBERT  SCHWEI'l 

"ReconciliatuB 
practical  ethicsfl 
mystical  moniB 
Journal  of  PhilosM 
Paperback  Im 
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GOLDEN  DAY 


By  LEWIS  MUMFC] 

A  Study  in  Ameru 
Literature  and  Cult 
"The  best  book  ab 
America,  if  not 
best  American  bo 
that  I  have  rea 
George  SayitayM 
Paperback  Sll 
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Finland  against  Russia,  1 939—4 

VAINO  TANNER 

A  candid,  behind-the-scenes  account 
the  conflict  by  the  Former  Foreign  Mi 
ister  of  Finland.  S5.( 


GAETANO  SALVEMINI 

The  first  English  edition  of  a  classic 
modern   historical  interpretation.  Ne" 
material  has  been  added  to  present  tr 
authoritative  statement  of  Mazzini's  plac 
in  19th  century  history.  S3. 7 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


STANFORD 
University  Press 
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sottish  town  where  a  Highland 
Liment  is  suffering  through  t  he 
Ilium  of  peace,  and  the  central 
laracter  is  the  acting  colonel  of  the 
Igiment,  [ock  Sinclair.  Jock  has 
lien  from  the  ranks  and  covered 
Imself  with  glory  a->  a  leader  in  the 

i.ir:  w  i th  the  strength  of  his 
Reply  emotional  nature  he  loves  the 
Igunent,  and  most  of  the  regiment 

ve  him.  But  he  is  not  a  gentleman; 

e  wildness  and  extravagance  that 
jade  him  so  valuable  in  battle  now 
Hake  him  furiously  impatient  with 
lie  paper-work  of  the  peacetime 
■my  and  the  niceties  of  country- 
[wn  society. 

So  another  man  is  sent  in  to  take 
Ber  his  command,  a  man  unques- 
pnablv  a  gentleman,  with  the  right 
lucational  and  social  and  staff 
Ickground.  fock  is  not  trans- 
Irred:  he  >tu\>  on  a>  second-in- 
Lmmand,  and  the  novel  is  the  story 
(  the  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy 
[[.'tween  him  and  the  new  colonel. 

Kennaway  develops  this  struggle 

ith  a  fine  sense  of  the  issues  and  a 
lie  sense  of  character.  He  recreates 
ae  chill  gray  atmosphere  of  the 
partner n  town  and  the  exuberance 
ft  the  dancing  and  drinking  and 
iping  in  the  barracks.  His  triumph 
Jock  himself,  a  convincing  por- 
lait  of  a  powerftd  man  victimized 
A"  his  ow  n  strength. 


SOOKS 


in  brief 


ATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

Lettie  Hamlett 


►irthright,  by 

.ogers. 

This   is   not   jnst   another  story 
bout  the  impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court's   integration   decision   on  a 
nail  Southern  town.    That  is  what 
le  outline  would  indicate  but  it  i^ 
pally  a  novel  about  the  clash  of 
lery  powerful  human  motivations 
Siat  conld  have  happened  anywhere. 
rVith  the  slow  inevitability  of  a  stun- 
ner thunderstorm  it  builds  to  its 
loving  and  violent  climax  and  the 
lalf-uncertain    but    still  refreshing 
ftermath.  The  small  town  of  Pee- 
ram  and  its  unforgettable  cast  of 
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Why  it^s  a  joy  to  read 
Sybille  Bedford's  novel 

A  LEGACY 


NANCY  MITFORD-.  I 

think  it  one  of  the  very 
best  novels  I  have  ever 
read." 

4LDOVS  HUXLEY  :  An 

interesting,  odd,  nnclas- 
sifiable  book  —  at  once 
historical  novel  and 
study  of  character,  a  col- 
f  ^  lection  of  brilliantly  ob- 
jective portraits." 

JANET  FLANNER:  "An  astonishing 
and  fascinating  first  novel." 

CLIFTOy  FADIMAN:  Brilliant  and 
original;  Meredithian  in  its  wit." 

The  Mete  York  Herald  Tribune:  "As 

richly  satisfying  a  novel  as  has  been 
published  in  years." 


EVELYN  WAL'GH:  "A  book  of  en- 
tirely delicious  quality.  Everything 
is  new, cool,  witty,  elegant.  We  grate- 
fully salute  a  new  artist." 

Harper's:  "The  most  brilliant  novel 
of  the  month  and  surely  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  a  long  time." 

Time:  "A  first  rate  writer.  A  Legacy 
lives  by  its  delightfully  tart  and  feline 
wit,  by  its  author's  remarkable  gift 
for  capturing  the  breath  of  Europe 
past  on  the  glass  of  fiction  present." 

Herald  Tribune  Book  Rerietc:  "A  daz- 
zling recapture  of  a  vanished  societv. 
Sybille  Bedford  shows  heart  and  wit 
in  this  family  chronicle  of  pre-war 
privileged  Europe." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "A  delightful 
comedy  of  manners." 


3rd  printing.  Price  $3.50.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers 
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a  new  paperback  imprint  from 
a  new  publishing  house  . . . 

Important,  recommended  reading  in  American  literature  for 
the  past  100  years.  Bright,  readable  type  at  popular  prices. 
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Recent  HARPER  Books 

Insight  into  .  .  .  mmemmmmmm 

The  Practice 
of  Unionism 

By  JACK  BARBASH.  How  unions 
actually  operate  as  work-a-day  en- 
terprises, and  a  vivid  description 
of  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
them.  "This  is  a  comprehensive, 
penetrating  and  well  balanced  re- 
view of  present  day  unionism,  its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  by 
one  who  has  a  deep  knowledge  of 
and  loyalty  to  the  labor  move- 
ment but  measures  it  with  a  fine 
ethical  sense." 

— Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  $5.00 
Utilizing  .  .  .  mmmmmmmmm 

The  Dynamics 
of  Capitalism 

Correctives  Toward 
Continuous  Growth 

By  JULIUS  T.  WENDZEL,  Economic 
Program  Director,  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute. A  fresh,  stimulating  view  of 
our  economic  system,  showing 
that  American  capitalism  can  as- 
sure an  ever-increasing  standard 
of  living  for  our  growing  popu- 
lation if  certain  correctives  are 
applied  at  the  stress  points  of  the 
economy,  thereby  avoiding  the  har- 
rowing extremes  of  boom  and  bust. 
"Should  score  a  direct  hit  .  .  .  Dr. 
Wendzel  offers  many  approaches 
but  no  ready-made  economic  pills." 
- — The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

$3.50 

Exploring  .  .  .  mmmmmmmmm 

Frontiers  of 
Knowledge 

In  the  Study  of  Man 

Edited  by  LYNN  WHITE,  JR.,  Presi- 
dent of  Mills  College,  California. 
A  mid-century  summing-up  of  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  man  and 
society,  presented  in  a  series  of 
non -technical  essays  by  distin- 
guished authorities.  Among  the 
seventeen  contributors  who  eval- 
uate their  particular  field's  con- 
tribution to  man's  research  into 
man:  Gardner  Murphy  on  Psy- 
chology, Clyde  Kluckhohn  on 
Cultural  Anthropology,  Peter  H. 
Odegard  on  Politics,  Kenneth 
Boulding  on  Economics,  Anatol 
Rapoport  on  Mathematics.  $4.00 

At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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characters  should  have  a  real  place 
on  the  map  for  thousands  of  readers. 
Literary  Guild  choice  for  April. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.50 

The  Black  Obelisk,  by  Erich  Maria 
Remarque.  Translated  by  Denver 
Lindley. 

The  author  of  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  returns  to  the  mood 
and  moment  of  that  earlier  novel  to 
tell  the  story  of  an  ex-soldier  of 
World  War  I  in  the  nationalist- 
minded,  inflation-ridden  Germany 
of  1923.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as 
vitally  searching  a  book  as  the  earlier 
one,  and— not  surprisingly— more 
deeply  mature.  When  the  book 
opens,  young  Ludwig,  who  wants  to 
write  a  book,  and  his  friend  Georg— 
both  already  familiar  with  death  in 
a  war  which  ended  in  defeat— have 
become  tombstone  salesmen  in  the 
small  German  city  of  Werden- 
bruck;  their  lives  and  livelihood  con- 
sist still  in  being  preoccupied  with 
death.  In  addition,  if  each  sale  is 
not  paid  for  on  delivery,  profit  turns 
to  loss  because  of  the  soaring  infla- 
tion. To  earn  more  money  Ludwig 
plays  the  organ  on  Sunday  in  a 
nearby  mental  hospital,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  an  inmate  there.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  a  dreary  book.  The 
"seize-the-day"  philosophy  of  All 
Quiet  and  of  young  people  sur- 
rounded by  tragedy  and  little  hope 
is  still  here  but  the  gaiety,  the  jokes 
—often  macabre— the  feeling  for  the 
country  and  the  seasons  are  won- 
derful; the  willing  ladies,  the  good 
talk  of  food  and  wine,  reflect  the 
sensuous  pleasure  one  expects  in 
Remarque's  books.  The  wry  juxta- 
position of  the  unreal  yet  some- 
times beautiful  world  of  the  insane 
with  the  equally  unreal  real  world 
in  which  the  young  people  move, 
and  Ludwig's  intense  struggle  to  find 
a  way  to  bridge  the  two  are  extremely 
moving.  In  spite  of  a  tendency  to 
become  over-episodic  and  occa- 
sionally overloaded  with  symbolism, 
this  novel  is  a  major  Remarque. 

Harcourt,  $4.50 

NON  -FICTION 

In  "After  Hours"  Mr.  Harper  re- 
ports on  a  book  about  American 
women  by  an  English  sexual  anthro- 
pologist. Two  books  which  light  up 


She  might 
be  yours . . 


.  .  .  with  all  the  good  things  to  make  I 
life  a  full  and  happy  one  .  .  . 

Or,  she  might  belong  to  a  family  i 
poverished  by  the  tragedy  of  war,  be 
in  the  rubble  of  its  aftermath.  S 
might  lack  even  the  most  essent 
clothing  and  food. 

Thousands  of  children  in  Europe  ne  • 
help  now  while  they  still  have  a  chan. 
for  a  healthy  childhood. 

It  takes  so  little  to  sponsor  one  of  the 
children.  For  ten  dollars  a  month  y  1 
can  have  food  and  essential  clothi 
needed,  sent  to  a  child  in  Finlar. 
France,    Western   Germany,  Greed 
Italy,  or  Korea.  The  Save  the  Childr <  s 
Federation,  with  twenty-five  years  i 
experience,   will  do  all  the  buyiri 
packaging  and  mailing  for  you.  Fij 
information,  the  name  of  the  child  ai 
a  photograph  will  be  sent  to  you.  Y< I 
may  correspond  with  the  child's  fami 
so  that  your  generous  material  a1) 
becomes  part  of  a  larger  gift  of  uncle 
standing  and  friendship. 

NATIONAL  SPONSORS  INCLUDE: 
Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, James  A.  Farley,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin,  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Tracy. 


I  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATIOr 

345  East  46  Streef,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

■  i  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  

I   (  Finland,  France,  Westerr 

|  Germany,  Greece,  Holy,  or  Korea.  I  will  pay  $12C 
I  for  one  year  (or  $10  per  month).  Enclosed  is  pay 
J  ment  for  the  full  year  □.  or  the  first  month  □.  Please 
|  send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  and  picture. 

I  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by 
I  enclosing  my  gift  of  $  

NAME  

j  ADDRESS  

I  CITY  STATE   H5-7 

Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

I   
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thcr  facets  of  American  vvoman- 
DOd  are: 

I  nd  Live  Alone,  by  Dorothy  Pitkin. 

A  mature  woman,  a  widow  whose 
hildren  are  grown  and  dispersed, 
Ms  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
assess life  and  its  values.    For  her 
i  his  means  living  quite  alone,  on  a 
inn— the  kind  of  life  she  and  her 
ushand   had  once  lived  together, 
he  huys  a  New  Hampshire  farm 
nd  lives  there  for  a  year  of  self- 
,  ;alization  and  delight  in  the  coun- 
y  and  people  around  her.    This  is 
lie  charming  story  of  the  problems 
find  joys  of  that  year. 

Pantheon,  $3.50 

kiVoman  Surgeon,  an  autobiography 

y  Else  K.  LaRoe,  M.D. 
|  Dr.  LaRoe  did  not  start  out  as  an 
ILmerican   woman.    She   was  born 

1   Germain,    married    a  German 

hrough  whom  she  came  to  know— 
ind  despise— Goering  and  Goebbels, 
led  the  country  in  1932  because  of 
ler  anti-Nazi  activities,  finally  mar- 
lied  an  American,  and  came  to  this 
lountry  where  she  has  been  prac- 
ticing plastic  surgery,  and  getting  to 

now  a  great  deal  about  Americans, 

pr  twenty  years.  Her  political  ac- 
tivities, her  own  struggles,  both 
Uliedical  and  philosophical,  make 
(ixcellent    and  thought-provoking 

eading,  and  the  stories  of  some  of 
her  patients  are  inspiring  to  any  who 

re  interested  in  what  it  is.  beyond 
medicine,  that  makes  people  live 
Ir  die.  Dial,  $4.50 

^)eath  of  a  Man,  by  Lael  Tucker. 

This    book,    by    the    author  of 
Lament   for   Four    Virgins,    is  the 
whole    story    of    her  husband's— 
Charles  Wertenbaker's— dying  of  can- 
par,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  center  of 
ontroversy.   Indeed  before  pubiica- 
ion,  it  already  is.  To  read  it  is  such 
:in  overwhelming  and  awe-inspiring 
i-xperience  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  the  question  "How  could  she 
vrite  it?"  quite  irrelevant.  She  had 
o.  The  other  moral  question— sui- 
"ide—  I  leave  to  the  Church.  This 
•ccount  is  not  written  in  a  search  for 
a  way  to  go  on  living  without  the 
person  who  has  died.    It  is  the  tri- 
umphant story  of  how  a  man  found 
a  way  to  face  death,  and  a  woman 
the  way   to  go  on   living,  before 
death  came.  For  all  that  it  reveals, 


the  book  seems  to  me  to  be  written 
with  what  I  can  only  call  passionate 
restraint,  with  the  deepest  humanity, 
and  might  well  be  called  Birth  of  a 
Womaif:         Random  House,  $3.50 

As  Love  Is  Deep,  by  Betsey  Barton. 

This  second  book,  telling  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Barton's  mother  by 
cancer,  faces  death  and  sorrow  in  all 
their  cruel  aspects  with  deliberate  in- 
lent,  and  with  the  sound  psycho- 
logical and  philosophical  theory  that 
only  in  this  way  can  they  become 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  continuing 
life.  It  is  more  poignant  because  the 
author  has  faced  tragedy  before— her 
own  paralysis— with  such  courage 
and  perception  that  her  writing  has 
contributed  hope  to  the  lives  of 
thousands.  Her  near  collapse  in  the 
face  of  this  inevitable  sorrow  con- 
founds her;  but  the  slow  steps  of  self- 
realization  through  people  and 
i bought  and  books,  as  she  describes 
them  with  great  sensitivity,  and  the 
final  serenity,  are  a  mature,  and,  one 
feels,  a  final  victory. 

Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  S3 

Two  books  which  need  little  de- 
scription for  Harper's  readers  be- 
yond mention  of  the  authors'  names: 

Poets  in  a  Landscape,  by  Gilbert 
Highet. 

Through  photographs  he  took 
himself  in  their  very  homes  and 
hills  and  countryside,  and  transla- 
tions (in  their  very  meters)  and  in- 
terpretations, Mr.  Highet— who  used 
to  do  the  book  reviews  in  these  pages 
—  makes  the  lives  and  loves  and  times 
ol  nine  Latin  poets  immediate,  com- 
prehensible, and  delightful.  The 
poets:  Catullus,  Vergil,  Propertius, 
Horace,  TibullUs,  Ovid,  and  Juve- 
nal. Knopf,  $6.50 

My  Family  and  Other  Animals,  by 
Gerald  Durrell. 

The  perceptive  naturalist  and 
author  of  The  Overloaded  Ark  and 
The  Drunken  Forest  in  this  book 
•  ells  of  five  years  which  he  and  his 
family  spent  on  the  island  of  ( !oi  fu 
when  he  was  a  boy.  They  had  ap- 
parently a  most  extraordinary  collec- 
tion oi  friends,  and,  of  course, 
animals.  I  be  book  is  anecdotal  and 
lull  ol  robust  humor,  and  as  always 
when  Mi.  Durrell  writes  ol  them, 
both  human  and  animal  species  re- 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 
will  never  make  you  one!i=. 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  urite, 
under  the  pacient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 
Unqualified  students  will  not  be 

continued  in  the  training. 

The    current    catalogue  together 

with  free  booklet  listing  successful 

graduates  will   be  sent  on  request. 

No  obligation  of  course. 

Flit  OUT  AND  MAIt  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  Slate  of  N.  Y.) 
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|    THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

I    Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  25-Af, 

I    Rockefeller  Center,  New  ^  ork  :J«,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  your  free  Catalogue  and  ■ 
•   other  information  about  your  training  to:  ' 

I    Name   > 

J    Street  .Address   I 

|    City  or  Town  Zone ...  Stale   I 

■    (All  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
INTERESTED 

In  a  church  which  has  no  creeds  and 
supports  honest  differences,  where 
you  are  free  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience. 

Founded  in  1825,  Unitarian 
churches  do  not  hold  with  such  doc- 
trines as  the  Trinity,  original  sin, 
eternal  damnation,  and  a  God 
dwelling  outside  of  nature: 

Their  emphases  are  upon  the  faith 
in  the  free  and  informed  individual; 
confidence  that  man  and  nature  re- 
veal God  in  new  ways  to  each 
generation;  trust  in  scholarship  and 
science  as  aids  to  better  understand- 
ing of  man's  place  in  the  universe. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  1  Off  TO 

UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
Dept  H-5,25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  Mass. 

Please  send  booklets  on  Unitarian 
beliefs. 


NAME  

ADDRESS- 


New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 

The  Unforgotten 

By  ILSE  STANLEY 

A  story  of  human 
aspiration  and 
greatness  in  a 
world  gone  mad 
with  hate.  $4.95. 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  21 

a*ct 


By  EDWYN  BEVAN 

"It  is  based  on  the 
main  stream  of  relig- 
ious phenomena  and 
not  abnormal  manifes- 
tations." Times  Lit.Siip. 
Paperback  $1.95 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON    HILL.    BOSTON  27 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

veal  themselves  at  their  most  charm- 
ing. An  informative,  enchanting 
piece  of  biography.       Viking,  $3.95 

FORECAST 

Fish,  Flowers,  and  Bird  Flight 

Summer  specialists  can  soon  have 
their  rod  (trowel,  glasses)  in  one 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  Paul 
I.  Welhnan  has  written  an  amusing 
book  for  fishermen  and  nature  lovers 
called  Portage  Bay  (a  camp  on  Lake 
ol  Woods,  Ontario)  which  Double- 
day  will  publish  in  late  May.  For 
those  who  can't  go  so  far  afield  for 
their  summer  diversion,  there  will 
be  Your  Garden  in  Town  by  Ruth 
Marie  Peters  from  Holt  in  June; 
early  in  July  Doubleday  will  pub- 
lish Wings  of  the  Forest  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Long,  which  the  publishers 
say  is  much  more  "one  man's  experi- 
ences with  birds"  than  just  a  bird 
guide;  and  for  those  who  like  to  mix 
their  interests,  Holt  is  bringing  out 
in  August  The  Fishing  Season  by 
that  great  left-fielder,  Ted  Williams. 

History  and  Heroes 

Our  past  may  be  behind  us,  but 
it  does  not  disappear.  This  spring 
Lippincott  is  publishing  Patrick 
Henry:  Patriot  in  the  Making,  the 
fust  of  a  two-volume  history  which 
Dr.  Robert  Douthat  Meade  of  Ran- 
dolph Macon  College  has  been  work- 
ing on  for  twelve  years.  On  May  2 
Dutton  will  issue  Tin  Can  on  a 
Shingle,  an  account  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac.  The  book  which  was  begun  by 
William  Chapman  White,  has  been 
finished,  after  his  death,  by  his  wife. 
In  May  also  we  will  have  from  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  The  Mind  and  Art  of 
Henry  Adams  by  Professor  J.  C.Leven- 
i  son  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Poetry  and  Fairy  Tales 

A  new  Ogden  Nash  is  always  a 
happy  event  and  in  June  from  Little, 
Brown  comes  his  latest  collection, 
You  Can't  Get  There  From  Here. 
In  the  same  month  Random  House 
will  publish  Promises:  Poems  1954- 
1956,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Not 
poetry  but  a  lovely  fairy  story  about 
an  island  where  people  never  use 
the  letter  "o"  is  The  Wonderful  O, 
by  fames  Thurber.  From  Simon  & 
Schuster.  It  should  prove  that  it 
doesn't  take  two  o's  to  make  a  bk. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "to-Tmnd "  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  H  i  stories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  suppl ied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obi igation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

[We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  hooka  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.   H,   New  York  36.    N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts,  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin.  0. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
Truth  Skhkeb  Co.      38  Park  Kow,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

You  name  it — we  find  it  I  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants  I 

INTERNATIONAL  B00KFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


Since  1834  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
— to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
trained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
miles  from  NYC — country  and  cosmopoli- 
tan living.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  sports, 
riding,  all  activities.  New  Pictorial  Book- 
let. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe,  BA.,  MA.,  Hdm. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50. vis.  126-aerecampus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 
Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training  with  E.R.C.  unit  on 
200-acre  country  campus.  Business  Administration. 
Conservation  &  Forestry'  Courses.  1500-acre  forest. 
Degree    granting.    Small    classes.    All    sports.  James 

L.  Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  2,  Mass. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  and  Art  emphasized.  College  town 
advantages.  Hiding,  Skiing,  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  80th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  H.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.   Kindergarten — !)th  grade. 
Accredited.  Easy-to-follow  teaching  manual;  lessons,  hooks, 
supplies.    Guidance  by  Calvert  teachers.    Start  any  time. 
51st  vear.    Catalog.    Give  child's  age,  school  grade. 
Calvert  School.  75  W.  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 
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You're  satisfied  most 
with  a  brand  that's 
made  a  name  for  itself. 

APRIL  28  TO  MAY  4 
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the  new  RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


N  E  W    N  U  M  HERS.    NEW  PACKAGING 


Are  older  LP  recordings  necessarily 
out  of  date?  Far  from  it,  and 
especially  when  the)  are  reissued.  Take 
a  recent  Westminster  release.  II  mv 
rough  count  is  right,  out  of  some  43 
listed  items  nine  are  brand-new.  All 
the  others  are  reissues  of  older  items 
in  the  catalogue,  decked  out  with  new 
numbers  and  new  packaging.  Doc  s  this 
sound  fishy?  1  assure  you.  it  is  not. 

Since  the  beginning  of  LP  in  June 
1948,  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  records  that 
leaves  the  older  discs,  wdhderful  as  they 
seemed,  rather  dismally  out  of  the  run- 
ning by  present  standards.  Hut  the 
change  has  been  Ear  more  in  the  com- 
plex copying  process,  electrical  and 
mechanic al— this  comes  after  the  original 
recording— than  in  the  basic  sound  qual- 
ity of  the  master  tape. 

Large  numbers  of  old  master  tapes  are 
Extraordinarily  fine  in  sound,  even  by 
our  present  standards.  It  is  the  LP  copy 
that  is  out  ol  elate.  As  long  as  the  same 
old  disc  masters  are  used  to  press  con- 
tinued new  copies  there  can  be  no  im- 
provement, except  possibly  in  the  quiet- 
ness  of  the  newer  pressing  material. 

A  reissue  is  something  else  again  and 
you  may  well  be  amazed  at  what  can 
now  be  clone  lor  recordings  that  are  no 
more  than  lour  or  five  years  old.  Im- 
proved copying  is  the  basic  difference. 

The  joker  is  that,  now,  we  can  even 
"improve"  the  original.  A  host  of  tricky 
techniques  have  been  devised,  not  only 
to  add  reverberation  (real  or  artificial) 
but  also  to  alter  balance,  suppress  hum 
and  rumble,  smooth  out  the  frequency 


spectrum.  And  don't  forget  that  the 
new  Id'  issue  can  be  cut  to  the  now- 
standard  RIAA  curve,  where  the  old 
record  needs  special  tone  settings  (equali- 
zation) lor  proper  playing. 

I  might  add  that  a  large  number  of 
earlier  releases,  from  many  companies, 
have  been  quietly  recut  and  reissued 
without  public  announcement  and  with 
no  change  of  packaging  or  number. 
Whether  to  do  this,  letting  the  new  disc: 
tide  on  the  old  one's  reputation,  ot- 
to reissue  the  whole  affair,  is  a  matter 
of  economic  policy  and  can  have  no 
single  answer.  Either  way,  you  and  I 
stand  to  benefit. 

Enthusiasms 

Beethoven:  Symphony  #9.  Schwarzkopf, 
I  fopf,  Hongen,  Edelmann,  Bayreuth  Fes- 
tival Orch.  and  Chorus,  Furtwangler. 
RCA  Victor  LM  6043. 

What  a  joy!  This  is  an  absolutely  superb, 
big,  warm,  human  Ninth,  taken  at  a  rich, 
leisurely  pace  which— ultimate  luxury— 
covers  two  entire  LP  records,  dedicated, 
inspired,  tremendously  excitin,"  both  in 
the  intensity  ol  its  climaxes  and  the  even 
more  important  intensity  of  the  great 
lyric  stretches.  There's  not  another 
like  it,  unless  perhaps  the  ancient  Wein- 
gartner,  reissued  on  Columbia. 

And  the  astonishing  thing  is,  this  was 
a  performance  recording,  made  in  1951 
at  the  re-inauguration  of  the  Bayreuth 
Festival.  Once  through  only,  no  retakes. 

Perhaps,  for  once,  it  is  a  real  spirit 
ol   special  dedication  we  hear  on  this 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


The  Automobile— The  Sounds  of  50 
Years.  Engineered  by  Peter  Bartok. 
Unicorn  UDS-1. 

Robert  Edmond  Jones:  Towards  a  New 
Theater  (First  of  Four  Lectures,  1952). 
Harvard  Vocarium  VD-1000. 

Dvorak:  Slavonic  Dances.  Sine  tana:  From 


My  Life.  The  Cleveland  Orch.,  Szell. 
Epic  SC-6015. 

Vivaldi:  18  Flute  Concerti.  Gastone  Tas- 
sinari,  fl.,  I  Musici  Virtuosi  di  Milano. 
Vox  DL  353  (3). 

Hovhannes:  Saint  Vartan  Symphony,  Op. 

80  (1950).  M-G-M  Chamber  Orch.,'  Suri- 
nach.  M-G-M  E3153. 


occasion.  For  the  performance  echoed  in 
the  most  solemn  and  moving  manner 
the  original  dedication  at  Bayreuth, 
where  in  the  very  same  ball  the  same 
notes  were  heard— conducted  by  Richard 
Wagner  himself.  That  was  in  1872.  and 
I  think  the  extra  pathos  of  this  perform- 
ance undoubtedly  stems  from  the  high 
sense  of  history  that  was  here  invoked, 
in  all  who  were  present.  You  can  sense 
it. 

Over  the  whole  proceedings  is  the  now 
vanished  hand  of  the  inimitable  Furt- 
wangler who,  fortunately,  emerged  again 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  German  c  on 
due  tors  before  his  death.  And  the  solo- 
ists are  of  top  stature  and  supreme  in 
telligence— not  only  Schwarzkopf  but  the; 
superb  baritone,  Otto  Edelmann,  who 
sings  the  recitative  better  than  I've  e  ver 
heard  it. 

For  goodness'  sake,  pay  the  extra  and 
don't  forego  these  two  fat,  full  records, 
a  complete  movement  on  each  side,  un- 
distorted  and  at  full  length. 

Brahms:  Symphony  #3;  "Tragic''  Over- 
ture. Berlin  Philharmonic,  Eugen  Jo- 
chum,  Fritz  Lehmann.  Decca  DL  9899. 

I  bis  is  a  lovely  Brahms  Third,  with  an 
equally  fine  "Tragic"  to  go  along  with 
it— the  two  are  remarkably  similar  in 
spirit  and  in  sound,  both  superbly  re- 
corded. 

The  Third  is  large,  expansive,  yet 
modest  and  appealing;  there  are  long 
lines  in  it,  every  bit  of  eloquence  is  ex- 
ploited, but  in  a  wholly  natural,  un- 
forced way  without  a  trace  of  instru- 
mental strain  or  false  excitement.  I 
don't  remember  a  better  Third  ol  its 
type  since  the  days  of  78s,  except  per- 
haps the  more  elevated,  less  easy-going 
Bruno  Walter.  And  as  for  the  "Tragic," 
that  dark-brown  piece  that  so  often 
loses  itself  in  orchestral  turgiditv.  here 
it  positively  shines  and  all  its  nobility 
comes  pouring  forth— a  grave,  shy  piece 
of  music  that  is  Brahms  at  his  best, 
under  eloquent  and  polished  treatment. 


Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas  Op.  53  ("Wald- 
stein");  Op.  109.  Lili  Kraus.  London 
Due.  Thomson  DTL  93108. 

This  French  recording  is  one  ol  the 
strangest  I  have  yet  to  hear.  Beethoven 
(indeed,  most  German  music)  is  apt  to 
t.ike  on  novel  colorations  in  French 
hands,  but  these  sonatas  might  as  well 
be  new  works  by  another  composer. 
Even  the  piano  is  a  tonal  curiosity,  with 
,i  recorded  sound  that  might  come  from 
an  early  nineteenth-century  square 
pianoforte,  or  even  a  "Mozart"  Piano. 
Just  possibly  quite  authentic— though 
this  won't  make  you  love  it  the  more. 

It's  not  that  the  greal  Kraus  fumbles, 
or  plays  with  any  lack  of  fire  or  imagina- 
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We  climb 
stairs 
Sitting 
Down" 


In  these  days  lots  of  smart  people  don't  wait 
for  their  doctors  to  tell  them  to  "take  it 
easy".  They  save  themselves  (and  their 
hearts)  the  tiresome  strain  of  climbing  stairs 
dozens  of  times  a  day  by  installing  one  of  our 
home  lifts.  Safe  and  attractive,  they  are  inex- 
pensive to  install.  Anyone  in  the  family 
can  use  them  and  they  operate  on  house 
lighting  circuit. 

INCLIN-ATOR— Runs  up  and  down  the  stairs 
on  an  inconspicuous  track.  Folds  back  against  the 
wall  when  not  in  use. 
ELEVETTE— A  vertical 
elevator  installed  in  stair- 
well, closet,  corner  or 
shaft.  Completely  safe  for 
all  ages. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

"Stop  Climbing  Stairs" 
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2214  Paxton  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Originator  of  the  Home  Passenger  Lift 

People  6OI08O: " 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out  how 
you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life 
insurance  policy' to  help  take  care  of 
final  expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction  by 
mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of  KAN- 
SAS CITY.  No  obligation.  No  one  will 
call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  age.  Mail  to  Old 
American  Ins.  Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept. 
L545M,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Smooth,  sandy,  uncrowded  beaches,  rolling 
dunes,  majestic  rocky  cliffs.  Magnificent  scen- 
ery. Artists'  colony.  Summer  Theater.  Shopping 
centre.  Deep  sea  fishing,  golf,  movies,  numer- 
ous hotels,  guest  houses,  motels,  restaurants, 
tea  rooms.  Reservations  should  be  made  NOW 
for  cottage  rentals  by  the  season. 

Write  for  information  and  color  folder 
OGUNQUIT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Ogunquit  16,  Maine 
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THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


tion  or  technique.  Far  from  it.  But  this 
is  not  Beethoven,  as  most  of  us  know 
him.  The  pace  is  driving,  the  touch 
staccato  and  brittle,  the  climaxes  fren- 
zied—though perfectly  controlled— the 
whole  having  a  nervous  tension  that  is, 
of  course,  entirely  modern.  Kraus  is  a 
powerful  piano  personality.  The  strong 
notes  here  are  so  violent  they  jangle 
like  a  player  piano,  but  the  softer  tones 
are  the  more  dramatically  contrasted  for 
it. 

If  you  believe  in  a  "one  and  only" 
interpretation,  then  steer  clear  of  Kraus. 
Emphatically,  I  do  not.  Therefore  I  sug- 
gest that  if  you  want  an  instructive,  even 
a  bewildering  and  exciting  experience, 
acquire  not  only  Kraus  but  also  the 
Opus  109  of  Ernst  Levy,  Liszt-like  genius 
of  M.I.T.  (Unicorn  1033)  and  the  youth- 
ful version  by  Glen  Gould  (Columbia 
ML  5130).  There  are  others  of  course, 
including  Schnabel  in  the  limited  com- 
plete edition,  but  these  three,  all  of 
them  strong  in  utterly  unlike  ways,  will 
show  you  the  astonishing  range  of  varia- 
tion possible  within  Beethoven's  written 
framework  when  strongly  individual  mu- 
sical personalities  go  to  work  upon  it. 

Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas  Op.  27,  #2 
("Moonlight");  Op.  13  ("Pathetique"); 
Op.  57  ("Appassionata").  Egon  Petri, 
Westminster  XWN  18255. 

The  veteran  Petri,  one  of  the  greats  who 
has  not  been  heard  much  recently  on 
records,  has  what  is  most  needed  for 
these  three  overworked  sonatas— an  ex- 
traordinary detachment  and  a  maturity, 
born  of  long  experience,  that  puts  aside 
all  sensationalism  and  eccentricity  in  fa- 
vor of  a  foursquare,  businesslike  but  po- 
tent approach. 

Petri's  music  is  neither  scintillating 
nor  explosive  here.  His  fingers,  at  this 
stage,  are  already  a  bit  stiff;  almost  any 
younger  pianist  could  outra.ce  him  with 
ease.  But  his  unsentimental,  friendly, 
seasoned  way  of  playing  brings  these 
works  back  to  a  level  of  freshness  and 
power  that  is  amazing.  If  you  had  long 
since  decided  you  couldn't  again  face 
these  war  horses  in  another  new  version, 
try  this  one. 

And  in  any  case  if  you  want  the  music 
at  its  simplest  and  best,  unaffected,  with 
a  breath  of  the  big  outdoors,  do  like 
wise.  Petri  seems  to  have  absorbed  some- 
thing of  our  own  solid  West,  where  he 
bad  been  living  long  since  at  the  time 
when  these  performances  were  recorded. 

Egon  Petri  Plays  Brahms.  (Rhapsodies 
#1,  2,  Intermezzi   #1,  2,  3,  Ballades 

#1,  2,  3,  4.)  Allegro-Royale  1630. 

In  these  days  of  frequent  reissue,  a 
strange  veil  is  drawn  over  the  sometimes 
delicate  matter  of  recording  dates.  These 


are  quite  new  recordings  judging  froi 
the  sound,  though  pressed  on  inferii 
and  somewhat  scratchy  material  for  | 
low-priced  issue.  But  the  music  is  tr 
mendous— indeed  these  are,  with  fe 
rivals,  definitive  performances  of  t 
Brahms  repertory  whether  new  or  ol 
There  is  the  same  forthright,  busine 
like  musical  honesty  here  as  in  t! 
(later?)  Westminster  Beethoven  recoi 
ings.  Petri  somehow  catches  that  ve 
quality  of  Brahms  himself,  a  solid, 
most  humorless,  but  utterly  sincere  a 
honest  expression.  There  isn't  a  trace 
overplaying,  but  every  bit  of  weight  ai 
grandeur  is  there,  every  trace  of  swe 
ness  and  lyricism.  A  record  not  to 
missed,  and  it's  a  shame  it  couldi 
be  pressed  on  better  material,  even  at 
higher  price. 

The  Art  of  Harold  Bauer,  Vol.  2.  (Gri. 
Schumann,  Schubert,  Durand,  Chop 
Brahms,  Debussy,  Bach,  Rubinste 
Gluck,  Saint-Saens.)  RCA  Camden  CA 
348. 

This  second  Bauer  reissue  (the  fii 
Camden  CAL-311,  was  Beethoven  a 
Liszt)  reminds  me  more  forcibly  th 
ever  that  though  musical  Time  is  m 
ing  with  lightening  speed,  we  still  ha 
a  flying  grasp  on  his  forelock,  lor  a  wh 
at  least!  A  fascinating  disc  for  the  s 
dent  of  piano  stvle  and  piano  playi: 
though  there's  no  hi-fi  (merely  "supe 
Plus  Fidelitv")  and  little  in  the  way 
sonic  effect. 

Here  is  a  typical  old-style  Roman 
program  of  worthwhile  tidbits,  of  I 
sort  that  every  general-purpose  piar 
used  to  play— and  most  still  try.  But 
you  listen  to  Bauer's  effortless  playi 
you  will  understand  that  in  his  days 
glory  these  works  were,  as  the  phr 
goes,  the  very  air  he  breathed,  the 
pression  in  them  was  utterly  famili 

Today  we  still  play  this  Grieg  a 
Schumann  and  Debussy  and  Brah 
(even  the  Anton  Rubinstein  now  a 
then)  ,  but.  though  the  notes  are  ea 
the  meaning  increasingly  escapes, 
interpretations  become  more  labor 
the  pianistic  brows  more  furrow 
There's  no  escaping  it— the  music 
longer  makes  the  sense  it  once  did.  A 
though  pianists  now  play  faster, 
piano  loses  more  of  its  old  singing  tt 
each  day. 

I  don't  mean  this  as  a  Jeremiad- 
today  is  today  and  present  piano  te 
niques  have  their  own  new  values  i 
newer  idioms.  But  just  listen  to  Bar 
play  a  group  of  Grieg  items,  or  "Cli" 
de  Lune,"  or  the  Brahms  B  Minor  'I 
priccio  (or  one  of  those  blithe  monstr  • 
ties  of  arrangement.  "Caprice,"  by  Sai  I 
Saens-Gluck!)  and  you'll  hear  for  yo> 
self  the  startling  difference.  Bauer 
a  great  pianist  of  a  disappearing  era. 


Empress  Chinchilla  by  Leo  Ritter 


After  Dinner-a  DRAM*  of  DRAMBUIE 


the  cordial  with  the  Scotch  whisky  base 


For  a  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure, 
there's  nothing  like  a  dram  of  Drambuie. 
Made  with  a  base  of  finest  Scotch  whisky, 
Drambuie  is  truly  a  whiff  of  the  heather, 
with  exquisite  aroma  and  unique  dry  flavour. 

Drambuie  was  the  personal  liqueur  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  and  has  been  made 

*Dram—A  small  drink.  When  the  drink  is  Drambuie,  a  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure. 

IMPORTED  BY  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  .    Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 


in  Scotland  since  1745  from  Bonnie  Prim  e 
Charlie's  secret  recipe.  For  more  than  200 
years  it  has  delighted  discriminating  pal- 
ates the  world  over. 

Enjoy  Drambuie  in  the  traditional  cordial 
glass  or  on  the  rocks— with  twist  of  lemon 
peel  if  desired. 
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White  Label 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotlai 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn 
glory  through  the  centuries.  Famoi 
too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label  ai 
Ancestor,  forever  and  always 
wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottL 


Traditional  Tartan 
of  Clan  Bruce 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  Schenley  Import  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS-THE  INVISIBLE  SELL 


A  candid  report  on  America's 
fastest  growing  industry 

by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner 


Can  We  Grow  Geniuses  in  Science? 

Lancelot  Law  Whyte 


Eugene  O'Neill 

Stark  Young 


A  Better  Way  to  Deal  with  China 

George  Steiner 


Who  ordered  the  world's  3  great  whiskies? 


Look  at  our  picture.  You  can  tell  quite  a  lot 
about  the  man  who  gave  this  order. 

First,  he  is  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind. 
Note  how  he  has  made  a  beeline  for  the  Lord 
Calvert.  Very  significant. 

Second,  he  is  a  thoughtful  host.  He  is  about 


to  offer  his  friends  their  choice  of  the  world's 
three  great  whiskies.  A  great  Scotch.  A  great 
Canadian.  And  the  greatest  of  all  American 
whiskies — our  own  Lord  Calvert. 

Why  not  offer  this  same  lordly  choice  tonight? 
The  gesture  will  not  go  unnoticed. 


LORD  CALVERT.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  OF  DISTINCTION.  86  PROOF,  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS,  CALVERT  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.Y.C. 
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The  telephone  men  and  women 
pictured  here  have  a  total  of 
961  years  of  service. 


They  have  been  with  us  for  fifty  years 


Telephone  men  and  women  have 
ilways  been  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
ets  of  the  business.  Many  have 
)een  with  us  a  long  time  and  have 
ound  it  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

As  many  as  291,100  have  ten, 
wenty,  thirty,  forty  or  more  years 
jf  service.  Some,  as  shown  above, 
lave  served  the  public  and  their 
:ompanies  for  half  a  century. 


Singly  and  together  they  can  say 
...  "I  have  been  part  of  a  useful 
enterprise.  My  work  has  helped  to 
make  it  grow." 

It  is  the  sum  of  all  this  experi- 
ence—in  research,  manufacturing 
and  operation  — that  helps  you  to 
have  good  service  today  and  pro- 
vides the  solid  foundation  for  still 
greater  things  to  come. 


291,100  telephone  men  and  women 
have  ten  or  more  years  of  service 

Up  to  1 0  years  service  .  .  484,841 
10  to  19  years  service  .  .  152,642 
20  to  29  years  service  .  .  68,022 
30  to  39  years  service  .  .  63,027 
40  and  more  years  service  7,409 
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D  distributed  annually  to  members  as  Book-Dividends.  This  is  ac- 
a  form  of  member  profit-sharing,  similar  to  that  of  a  consumer  Da- 
tive The  offer  outlined  here  really  represents  "advanced*'  Book-Dhi- 
;  earned  bv  the  purchase  of  the  six  books  voi 
)ND,  that  you  are  insured  against  missing  ti 
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LETTERS 


Italian  Men 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  April  issue  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine there  is  a  shockingly  stupid,  insensi- 
tive, and  inaccurate  article  entitled  "Ad- 
vice to  Women  Traveling  in  Italy." 
Such  an  article,  when  published  in  a 
magazine  of  Harper's  standing,  does  as 
much  harm  to  the  good  name  of  Amer- 
ica as  any  blunder  in  foreign  policy.  I 
can  only  thank  God  that  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  is  not  an  American  woman,  although 
I  am  afraid  this  fact  will  not  be  mani- 
fest to  our  friends  and  allies  across  the 
sea.  Kay  Boyle 

Rowayton,  Conn. 

Roars  of  protest  will  certainly  swamp 
you  in  the  wake  of  Edith  Templeton's 
article  from  those  of  us  who  also  traveled 
in  Italy— and  loved  every  pinch,  ogle, 
and  flung  rose.  My  alabaster  and  movies 
will  fade  before  my  memory  of  the 
gentleman  who  approached  me  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio:  as  we  drew  abreast,  he 
swept  oil  his  hat,  bowed  lew,  and  sang 
"Che  bella  faccia,  Signorina!"  He  went 
his  way  and  1— I  Hew  on  mine,  "ugly  and 
comfortable  shoes  and  creased  flannel 
skirt"  completely  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Isabel  Crystal  Merriam 
Bonner  Springs,  Kan. 

.  .  .  Katie  Hepburn  did  a  nicer  job  of  it 
in  "Summertime."  Besides,  she  got  her 
Fred  M.  Minotti 
Baltimore,  Md. 


man.  .  .  . 


Forgive  me  for  my  bad  English:  .  .  . 
In  the  April  issue  of  your  interesting 
magazine  I  read  Edith  Templeton's 
article.  As  I  am  an  Italian  (without 
blank  eyes  and  chestnut  hair,  like  most 
of  my  countrymen)  I  wondered  about 
it.  It  is  true  there  are  in  Italy  such  men. 
...  I  do  not  regret  that  somebody 
writes  about  it.  .  .  .  But  when  the  au- 
thor generalizes,  writing  that  "the 
young  Italian  has  been  brought  up  on 
brothels,"  I  can't  agree.  People  of  whom 
she  is  speaking  are  a  small  minority, 
and  they  do  not  represent  the  average 
Italian  man,  who  has  to  work  as  hard 
as  every  other  man  and  has  no  time  to 
spend  hours  after  hours,  or  days  after 
days,  to  follow  a  woman.  If  he  likes  an 
Italian  girl,  he  may  invite  her  to  go  out 
without  any  fear  either  of  Mamma  or 
of  the  girl  herself. 

No  nation  is  perfect:  we  have  people 


who  prefer  to  conquest  a  woman,  you 
have  people  preferring  racketeering  to 
honest  work  (and  the  latter  is  socially 
more  dangerous)  ,  but  to  understand 
each  other  it  is  better  to  look  at  per- 
sons working  seriously  without  making 
noise.  And  if  somebody  has  not  knowl- 
edge enough  about  other  people,  it  is 
more  useful  that  he  be  silent,  instead  of 
writing  wrong  guesses.  .  .  . 

G.  B.  Zorzoli 
Turin.  Italy 

New  Conservatives 

To  the  Editors: 

Clinton  Rossiter's  description  of  the 
future  conservative  ["The  New  Ameri- 
can Conservatives,"  April]  is  interesting, 
but  the  present-day  "middling  conserva- 
tive" in  American  politics,  whom  Mr. 
Rossiter  idealizes,  is,  by  Mr.  Rossiter's 
own  admission,  a  vacillating,  hesitant, 
over-cautious  mediocrity  who  grudg- 
ingly accepts  the  achievements  ol  his 
predecessors,  only  because  he  is  too  inert 
to  do  anything  else.  I  wonder  il  Mr. 
Rossiter  believes  that  the  American 
Revolution  or  the  abolition  of  slavery 
could  have  happened  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "middling  conservatives." 

Thank  God  for  the  "liberals"  ol  all 
shades  in  America's  history— Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  the  two  Roose- 
velts.  Samuel  Valberg 

Amsterdam,  N.  V. 

And  most  of  all  a  conservative  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  his  smugness. 

W.  R.  Usellis 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Transport  Revolution 

To  the  Editors: 

1  read  with  interest  "The  Second 
Transport  Revolution"  by  Marvin  }. 
Barloon  [March].  It  started  out  as  an  un- 
biased article,  but  after  getting  through 
it,  it  turned  out  to  be  slanted  in  favor 
of  the  trucking  industry.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising inasmuch  as  the  author,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  was  employed  by  the  Truck- 
trailer  Manufacturers'  Association.  Inc. 
to  testify  on  their  behalf  before  the 
Transportation  Sub-Committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  opposition  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  Bill.  .  .  . 

E.  L.  Hofmann,  Ass  t.  Reg.  Dir. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Lake  Region 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  have  just  read  Mr.  Hofmann's  lets 
and  another  letter  from  a  railroad  execi 
tive  which  arrived  in  the  same  mai 
The  second  executive  is  a  vice  presider 
of  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  railroad 
and  he  thinks  my  article  is  excellen 

Whether  my  article  is  pro-  or  ant 
railroad  is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  re 
question  is  whether  or  not  it  contaiJ 
some  elements  of  validity  as  an  explanl 
lion  of  the  changing  pattern  of  trari 
portation  ove:  the  past  thirty  years.  .  J 

The  bias  with  which  rail  executiv 
should  be  most  seriously  concerned  I 
.  .  .  the  bias  of  the  cold  record  of  toj 
mile  statistics  as  this  record  has  bed 
developing  since  1930,  and  where  tfj 
bias  is  going  to  leave  the  railroads  if 
keeps  on  in  the  same  direction  to  197 

Many  railroad  executives  explain  the 
loss  of  position  too  exclusively  wil 
reference  to  the  subsidization  of  oth 
modes  of  transportation.  .  .  .  SubsidiJ 
tion  plays  some  part.  But,  in  the  caf 
of  intercity  trucking,  if  all  question 
subsidy  were  removed,  it  appears  liktj 
that  trucking  would  continue  to  grcl 
just  about  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  grc 
ing.  .  .  .  Marvin  J.  Barlo< 

Cleveland,  Oh 


.  .  .  The  railroad  industry  as  a  socj 
institution  has  developed  one  of  tj 
most  rigid  bureaucracies  in  America 
business  with  the  result  that  railro 
men  are  simply  not  flexible  enough 
change  with  (banning  conditions.  Su 
rigidity,  which   begins  with   the  tra 
walker  and  extends  to  the  top,  simr 
prevents   railroad   men    from  viewi 
business  from  a  new  perspective  wi 
the  result  that  business  attitudes  ha! 
changed  little  in  the  last  eighty  yea 
This   rigid   bureaucracy   is  largely 
sponsible   for  the   low  morale  amo 
railroad  men  and  the  antagonistic  at 
Hides   toward   the  public,  making  tj 
railroads  the  most  unliked  industry 
American  business. 

Robert  A.  Ram 
Redlands,  Ca 


May  I  take  issue  with  some  of 
comments  in  Professor  Barloon's  artic 
.  .  .  On  page  41  he  states  "air  cargo  . 
means  more  boxing  and  crating."  T 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  fact 
Shipment  of  household  furniture,  i 
crated,  over  long  distances  is  a  gd 
example  of  this. 

He  goes  on  to  cite  an  example  of  tri 
times  between  Cleveland  and  Louisvi 
to  show  that  this  means  of  transpor 
tion  is  comparable,  in  time,  to  air 
He  fails  to  point  out  that  the  serv 
he  describes  is  not  available  to  the  lar 
bulk  of  shippers  who  ship  in  less  th 
truckload  lots.  He  fails  to  point  ( 
that  height  air  carriers  are  not  prir 
rily  interested  in  short  haul  traffic 


: 


How  "magic  pennies"  helped 
change  ice  boxes  to  refrigerators,  carriages  to  cars 


ery  manufacturer  must  spread  the 
ws  about  his  products— quickly,  ef- 
:tively,  inexpensively.  One  cus- 
mer  telling  another  is  too  slow. 
Mass  selling  is  the  only  way  to 
mulate  mass  demand.  Advertising 
isimply  mass  selling  that  paves  the 
ly  for  salesmen.  Through  adver- 
ing,  businesses  tell  millions  about 
2ir  products  and  services  for  a  frac- 
n  of  a  penny  for  each  person 
iched. 

Lives  are  enriched  by  advertising 
nich  stimulates  "wanting,"  gener- 
is new  ideas,  speeds  development 
ad  acceptance  of  new  products,  cre- 


ates new  jobs.  Without  advertising, 
a  magazine  might  cost  five  times 
more,  newspapers  would  have  only 
a  few  pages,  and  there  would  be  rela- 
tively few  publications  and  broad- 
casting stations. 

Advertising  agencies  prepare  30 
million  advertisements,  115  million 
TV  and  radio  commercials,  millions 
of  booklets,  letters,  displays  and 
other  mass  selling  tools  every  year. 


Business  invests  $9  billion  annu- 
ally in  advertising  to  inform  people 
about  everything  from  new  drugs  to 
home  freezers.  When  millions  re- 
spond by  buying,  production  can  be 
increased,  economies  effected,  and 
prices  reduced.  This  productive  cir- 
cle maintains  the  free  market  in 
which  the  American  consumer  en- 
joys the  finest  selection  of  goods  and 
services  on  earth. 


Bankers  Trust  Company  m 
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Pardon  the 
intrusion . . .  but  if 
you  re  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 


When  your  career  lands  in  a 
trap,  take  a  firm  stance  and 
write  to  Douglas. 

Opportunities  were  never  better 
for  missiles-minded  engineers. 

You'll  join  experienced  engineers 
with  over  16  years  in  this 
specialized  field. 

You'll  work  on  major  long-range 
projects  .  . .  set  your  own  pace  with 
the  aviation  industry  leader 
for  37  years. 

And  if  you'd  like  to  settle 
permanently  in  your  favorite  part 
of  the  country,  remember  .  .  . 
Douglas  spans  the  nation  with 
plants  and  testing  facilities. 

Please  write  for  complete  information  to: 
E.  C.  KALIHER 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


J-  u 


His  final  statement  on  the  high  cost 
of  air  freight  is  not  necessarily  so  if 
all  costs  are  considered.  The  rates  .  .  . 
are  higher  than  truck  or  rail,  but  the 
total  cost  is  in  many  instances  lower 
than  surface  transportation  ll  the  sav- 
ings in  packaging,  field  inventor)  and 
warehousing  and  invested  capital  are 
considered.  .  .  .  Paul  J.  MacKenzie 
Riddle  Airlines,  Inc. 

Miami.  Fla. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  is  right  that  air  cargo 
means  less  boxing  and  crating,  if  he 
means  less  than  rail  shipment.  But  in 
my  article,  just  preceding  this  state- 
ment I  had  been  talking  about  trucking, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  air 
cargo  calls  for  more  boxing  and  crating 
than  trucking  does.  .  .  . 

He  says  my  illustration  of  a  shipment 
from  Cleveland  to  Louisville  does  not 
apply  to  "the  large  bulk  of  shippers" 
who  ship  in  less  than  truckload  lots.  He 
is  in  error.  On  less-than-truckload  ship- 
ments the  truck  lines  offer  second  day 

deliven-  \merican  Airlines  offers 

exactly  this  same  service.  .  .  . 

He  notes  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion includes  a  lot  of  other  things  than 
rates.  .  .  .  He  is  right,  and  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  all  of  these  which  explains 
the  relative  growth  or  decline  of  any 
mode  of  transportation.  .  .  . 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  my  article,  air  cargo 
always  has  been  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  total  transport  load  and,  according 
to  the  best  forecasts,  always  will  be.  .  .  . 

Marvin  J.  Barloon 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Going  Steady 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  the  article  in  the  March  issue, 
"American  Youth  Goes  Monogamous." 
and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  agree 
with  its  facts  about  the  youngsters  of 
today  .  .  .  especially  the  part  about 
dances.  Everyone  does  seem  to  dance 
with  the  same  person  all  night  and  if 
they  didn't  it  would  be  considered  rude. 

There  is  one  statement,  though,  that 
I  do  not  agree  with.  The  article  says  that 
all  teen-agers  think  these  fashions  and 
customs  are  right.  I  for  one  do  not 
think  so.  ...  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
back  to  the  ideas  of  the  so-called  "past 
generation."  .  .  . 

I  know  many  teen-agers  who  would 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  fact  that 
American  youth  is  going  monogamous, 
but  .  .  .  they  would  just  as  soon  go  back 
to  the  "good  old  days"  when  dances 
gave  people  a  chance  to  meet  new 
friends  and  have  a  great  time. 

I  hope  more  high-school  and  college 
students  read  this  article  so  thev  can 


see  what  is  happening  to  our  youth.  At 
eighteen  Ave  are  acting  as  though  we 
have  to  pick  a  mate  or  Ave  will  be  old 
maids  and  bachelors.  By  reading  this 
article  I  think  Ave  see  Avhat  Ave  are  miss- 
ing by  not  keeping  the  same  social 
ideas  of  the  past  generation.  .  .  . 

Ellen  Mohan 
College  of  St.  Teresa 
W  inona,  Minn. 

Form  1040 

To  the  Editors: 

After  reading  with  amusement  and 
approbation  your  remarks  [on  paving 
income  tax]  in  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair 
[April].  I  am  compelled  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  may  not  be  familiar  to  you.  . 

About  three  years  ago,  provision  Avas 
made  in  the  tax  laAv  to  exclude  from 
income  moneys  received  from  an  em- 
ployer by  an  employee  absent  because 
of  illness.  As  stated  on  Page  6,  Column  3 
of  the  instruction  pamphlet,  "this 
amount  mav  not  exceed  a  Aveeklv  rate 1 
of  S100."  .  .  . 

Thus  it  Harper's  is  paving  you  S85  a. 
week  .  .  .  you  can  enter  this  Avhole 
amount  on   Line  6,  Page   1   of  Form 
10-10  and  it  is  excluded  bom  your  re-! 
portable  salary.  But  if  you  are  getting,. 
>a\.  |200  a  Aveek,  you  can  exclude  only 
$100  a  Aveek  of  it.  You  and  I,  being 
third-grade  arithmetic  types,  Avould  cal- 
culate  this   for  a  six-Aveek   illness  by] 
multiplying  S100  by  six  Aveeks.  .  .  . 

Oh  no  you  don't!  Mr.  Harrington's; 
writers  say  that  "in  cases  where  the  pay- 
ments exceed  a  weekly  rate  of  S 1 00, 
the  exclusion  is  figured  bv  multiplying 
the  amount  received  [SI, 200]  by  100 
and  dividing  the  result  [S12.000]  by  the' 
weekly  rate  of  payment  [S200].  This,  as! 
you  Avill  discover,  brings  you  to  S(300,i 
the  same  point  you  Avould  have  reached* 
if  you  had  Avalked  to  the  left  instead  of 
to  the  right  when  you  stepped  out  of  the1 
barn  door.  .  .  . 

Robert  W.  White 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Heart  Surgery 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Leonard  Engel's  article  on  cardiac 
surgery  [April]  is  tops. 

As  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  oi, 
more  beneficiaries  of  heart  surgery,  ma\ 
f  use  your  pages  to  extend  the  article'- 
usefulness  by  pointing  out  that  it  \as 
monev  given  for  heart  research  thai 
made  possible  all  these  miracles  of  sur 
gery  and  Avill  firing  about  even  greatei 
miracles  in  the  years  to  come.  If  suffi 
cient  money  Avere  available  today  tc 
train  all  the  needed  personnel  and  t( 
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A  scholarly,  witty,  wickedly  revealing 
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of  Conformitv 


US  IS  A  BOMBSHELL  OF  A  BOOK...  a  thought- 
■ovoking,  fight-provoking,  mercilessly  honest 
udy  of  our  brave  new  world  of  fish-tailed 
Jtomobiles,  embarrassingly  Freudian  comic 
rips,  orgiastic  '"detective"  stories,  and  dehy- 
rated  fresh-frozen  '"culture".  By  turns  sting- 
ig,  hilarious,  and  perversely  hopeful,  it  is  the 
ost  comprehensive  and  significant  critique 
:  mass  culture  ever  published— a  fitting  suc- 
:ssor  to  The  Lonely  Cro^d. 

$6.50  Everywhere  —  Yours  Free 

ever  until  now  has  the  scholarly  world  de- 
ended  upon  the  "popular"'  arts  with  such 
oroughness,  such  diabolical  zest,  and  such 
morseless  logic.  The  writers  of  this  book  are 
stly  celebrated  in  the  academic  sphere 
David  Reisman,  Edmund  Wilson,  Dwight 
[acDonald,  Christopher  LaFarge,  Clement 
reenberg,  and  Charles  J.  Rolo  are  just  a 
w  of  them).  But  here  their  scholarship  is 
rected  at  some  exceedingly  down-to-earth 
lestions.  For  example: 

L'il  Abner  Psychoanalyzed 

L'il  Abner's  mother  over-protective  and 
asculine?  (And  if  so,  why  did  Al  Capp 
.me  her  Pansy?)  Why  do  "naughty''  girls  in 
ollywood  films  turn  out  to  be  "good"?  (And 
hy  do  good  girls  in  French  films  turn  out  to 

naughty?)  Was  it  just  a  coincidence  that 
ullane  and  McCarthy  happened  to  the  same 
untry  at  the  same  time? 

'o  aspect  of  American  popular  culture  is 
glected  (or  spared).  The  hagiology  and 
monology  of  Madison  Avenue  . . .  the  "cul- 
jre-pill"  therapy  of  the  self-help  books  and 
fi  digest  magazines  . .  .  Hollywood's  contri- 
tions to  theology  . . .  the  rage  for  "nearly- 
pssical"  music...  the  almost  clinical  por- 
lyal  of  advanced  schizophrenia  in  a  popular 


"Probably  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
now  available.  Oufht  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  still  can  read." 

—Gilbert  SELDES.  Saturday  Review. 


song  called  Paper  Doll... the  bizarr&vOrwell- 
esque"  implications  of  Person  to  Person  and 
This  Is  Your  Life  . . .  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  other  mass-phenomena  studied,  diagnosed, 
and  dissected  with  delightful  erudition  (and 
with  utterly  fascinating  results). 

Mass  Culture  is  tvpical  of  the  kind  of  book 
the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  makes  avail- 
able regularly  to  its  members  at  drastically 
reduced  prices.  It  has  just  been  published  at 
$6.50.  But  it  is  yours  without  charge  if  you 
join  now. 

Trial  Membership  Is  Cancellable 

You  are  not  obligated  to  order  any  books  from 
the  Club  when  you  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
Mass  Culture.  Read  it,  enjoy  it,  for  2  full 
weeks  (it  is  almost  600  pages  long).  Then,  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  you  wish 
to  remain  a  member,  simply  return  the  book. 
You'll  be  under  no  obligation  and  your  trial 
membership  will  be  cancelled.  The  Club  takes 
all  the  risk.  Why?  Because  we  believe  you'll 
want  to  keep  the  book  as  a  Free  Gift  and  con- 
tinue your  membership.  You  see,  this  is  no 
ordinary  book  club. 

A  Select  Circie  of  Readers 

Like  a  cooperative,  the  MARBORO  BOOK 
CLUB  enables  readers  who  share  the  same 
discerning  tastes  to  pool  their  purchasing 


pozier— and  thereby  save  an  average  of  one- 
half  when  they  buy  books. 

For  instance,  members  of  the  MARBORO 
BOOK  CLUB  paid  only  $3.95  for  The  Man- 
darins. (Everybody  else  paid  $6.00.)  Sartre's 
Being  axd  Nothingness  ($10.00  even-where) 
cost  members  only  $4.95.  If  you  had  been  a 
member  during  the  past  year,  you  would  have 
saved  comparable  sums  on  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  Anglo-Saxon'  Attitudes,  Seven*  bt 
Colette,  Picasso:  The  Scandal  of  His 
Genius,  and  mam",  many  others- 
Save  50:=  on  Books  You  Want  Most 
You  will  find  many  of  these  titles  still  avail- 
able if  you  join  now  —  plus,  of  course,  the 
important  new  books  that  you  would  other- 
wise buy  this  year  at  higher  prices— and  all 
at  the  Club's  remarkably  low  Members'  Prices. 
Moreover,  you  will  receive  a  Free  Bonus  Book 
of  your  own  choosing  with  every  4  books  you 
select  from  the  scores  of  new  and  recent  titles 
always  available  to  members  at  substantial 
savings. 

Important  to  Act  Quickly 

Meanwhile,  you'll  want  to  send  for  your  free 
copy  of  Mass  Culture  and  make  up  your 
own  mind  later  about  membership  in  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB.  So  mail  this  cou- 
pon today  while  copies  are  still  available. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB,  222  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3 

Please  issue  me  a  cancellable  Trial  Membership  in  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  and  lend,  as  my  free  Rift  for 
joining,  a  copy  of  MASS  CULTURE.  If  for  any  reason  I  decide  not  to  remain  a  member.  I  may  return  the 
book  within  2  weeks  and  my  membership  trill  be  cancelled  without  cost  or  obligation.  If  I  elect  to  keep  the 
free  book  and  remain  a  member.  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  4  books  during  the  coming  year.  I  (rill  receive  advance 
notice  of  each  book  offered  by  the  Club,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  returning  the  printed  form 
always  provided.  Every  i  books  ordered  through  the  Club  at  the  low  Members'  Prices  entitle  me  to  a  free 
Bonus  Book  of  my  choice. 
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$20  Ufa  £<w  1000  Mito 

021  a  British  Railways  train 


For  those  who  like  both  comfort  and 
savings,  railway  is  the  way  to  go  about 
Britain— and  a  Thrift  Tour  Ticket  is  the 
thing  to  buy.  Up  to  1,000  miles  of  rail 
travel  in  Britain  and  Ireland-only  $20 
(2nd  class),  $30  (1st  class).  Good  for 


berths  and  reservations  and  all  Irish 
cross-channel  and  MacBraynes  Scottish 
steamer  services.  Valid  for  six  months. 
Additional  mileage  available  at  commen- 
surate savings.  See  your  travel  agent  be- 
fore you  leave.  NOT  SOLD  OVERSEAS. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS 


OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 

Want  "planning"  literature?  Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-e.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


A  GREAT  1  7  YEAR  OLD  SCOTCH 

 *  /  (IN  LIMITED  SUPPLY 


LIQUEUR  BLENDED  SCOTCH  \VH!SfO 


THE  CREST  I^TO^A  OF  QUALITY 

aL-sws  v 


When  only  the 
best  is  called  for . . . 
this  incomparable 
17  year  old  scotch 
is  a  perfect  choice ! 

'21'Braniis.lne. 


$6  PROOF 


SEW  YORK  CITY 
'I.     »  »  ~  ■  


LETTERS 

provide  them  with  the  necessary-  facil- 
ities, heart  disease  might  be  practically 
conquered  in  ten  years.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  workers  in  the  field.  Think  of 
what  happened  with  polio,  whose  re- 
search program  collects  $957  per  victim 
annually. 

It  the  moneys  collected  for  heart  n>! 
search  can  be  advanced  from  51.20  per 
victim  annually,  which  it  is  today,  to 
$957.  perhaps  we  will  lick  heart  disease 
too.  .  .  .  George  Lawton 

New  York.  X.  Y. 

Correction  Rioted 

To  the  Editors: 

We  wish  to  correct  the  observatiott 
Marion  K.  Sanders  made  about  o 
Service  in  her  article  ["Social  Work: 
Profession  Chasing  Its  Tail."  March]] 
She  said,  in  reference  to  Tecording.l 
that  the  "Arthur  Lehman  Counseling 
Service  .  .  .  has  not  vet  been  induced! 
to  record  summaries  instead  of  memoirs 
of  their  cases." 

For  one  year,  from  April  1954  througH 
March  1955.  Mrs.  Sanders  was  associ! 
ated  with  us  as  publicist.  We  are  in- 
debted to  her  for  her  contribution  to 
us  in  those  beginning  days.    Had  shdj 
made  her  comment  at  that  time,  it  would 
have    been   somewhat   more  accurate 
However,  in  the  two  years  since,  til 
situation  has  changed.  We  have  beej 
able  to  define  what  information  nee 
to  be  recorded  to  insure  our  clien 
sound  serv  ice.  These  notes  are  brief  an 
contain  only  such  data  as  a  client  wou 
have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  retain. 

Rita  Fizdale.  Exec.  Dir. 
Arthur  Lehman  Counseling  Sen  ice 
New  York.  X.  Y 

ft  orse  Than  Vaudei  ilU 

To  the  Editors: 

I    simply    love    Gypsy    Rose  Led 
"Stranded  in   Kansas  City"  [April], 
have  read  and  reread  it.  The  humor  a 
pathos  in  it  are  something  we  can  d» 
with  more  of  these  days.  .  .  . 

I^aira  Smiti 
San  Jose,  Calil 

I  am  only  an  old  retired  clergymai 
nearing  seventy-six.  but  I  can  remembe 
when  Harpers  Magazine  stood  in 
marked  manner  for  culture  and  uplif 
ing  reading. 

What  a  pitiful  drop  from  these  hig 
standards  of  taste  I  find  in  the  mag: 
zine  todav.  .  .  .  What  is  the  featuf 
storv  in  the  April  magazine?  The  sordi 
story  of  the  experiences  of  an  ecdysia* 
You  can  cancel  my  subscription  an 
keep  the  change.  Charles  k.  Imbr 
Pennev  Farms,  Fl 
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A  Public  Interest  Advertisement  Addressed  Especially  to  the  Readers  of  Harper's 


In  previous  Public  Interest  Advertisements,  Aluminium  Limited,  independent  Canadian 
aluminum  producer,  has  told  the  story  of  aluminum,  its  properties,  the  expansion  here 
and  in  Canada,  and  the  future  of  the  metal.  Now,  it  reports  on  four  typical  American 
enterprises   which    have   helped   make   aluminum   the   "world's    fastest   growing  metal." 


Aluminum    ingot  for  American   customers  starts  on  its  tcay  from  Canadian  smelter. 


Aluminum: 

a  modem 

LIKE  many  other  servicemen,  Milton  Smith 
wanted  to  set  up  his  own  business  when  he  got  out 
of  the  Navy  in  1945. 

He  had  one  advantage  many  veterans  didn't 
have:  He  had  built  up  a  successful  Venetian  blind 
manufacturing  company  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  only 
two  years  after  getting  out  of  college. 

After  the  war  ended  and  Smith  moved  to  Boston, 
he  became  convinced  there  was  a  big  future  for 
aluminum  in  New  England.  His  own  survey  had 
mown  that  there  wasn't  a  manufacturer  of  alumi- 
num trim  in  the  region.  So,  in  1946,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  founded  Trim  Alloys,  Inc. 

Success  didn't  come  easily.  Milton  admits  that  if 
in  those  early  years  he  had  taken  as  much  as  $20  a 
week  for  himself,  he  probably  would  have  bank- 
rupted the  business. 

Up  until  1951,  Trim  Alloys  bought  their  extru- 


success  story 

sions— the  shapes  formed  by  squeezing  preheated 
aluminum,  like  toothpaste,  through  a  die— and 
turned  them  into  trim  for  table  and  stair  edging, 
sink  frames,  and  other  products.  Hut  by  1951  busi- 
ness had  grown  enough  for  Smith  to  think  about 
making  his  own  extrusions.  (Diagram,  next  page.) 

Using  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics  he  had  picked 
up  aboard  submarines  during  the  war,  plus  a  set 
of  borrowed  blueprints,  he  did  something  most 
extruders  wouldn't  attempt— he  built  his  own  ex- 
trusion press.  The  machine  took  more  than  a  year 
to  put  together.  But  after  a  few  kinks  were  ironed 
out,  it  ran  smoothly.  Later,  as  business  continued 
to  prosper,  Mr.  Smith  bought  two  other  presses. 

Today,  Trim  Alloys  lias  more  than  100  em- 
ployees, an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $370,000, 
and  annual  sales  of  better  than  $2,000,000.  Its 
products  ate  shipped  as  far  as  Kansas  City  and 
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Dallas.  Among  other  things,  the  Boston  concern 
does  a  brisk  trade  in  gold-colored  "anodized" 
aluminum  trim  for  kitchen  table  edges  and  other 
uses. 

As  to  the  future,  President  Smith  has  big 
plans:  Possibly  a  new  plant,  equipment  to  remelt 
the  metal  scrap  from  his  plant,  and  he  may  start 
casting  his  own  billets  from  the  primary  ingot  he 
buys  from  the  aluminum  producers. 

Looking  back,  he  says:  "Our  whole  program 
was  undertaken  with  more  nerve  than  anything 
else."  But  a  report  written  recently  for  a  Boston 


Plant  engineer  Sidney  Hamel.  left,  and  President 
Milton  Smith  discuss  a  production  problem  at 
Trim  Alloys.  Inc..  Boston. 


bank  said  the  case  of  Trim  Alloys  proved  there  was 
a  big  potential  for  New  England  in  aluminum 
fabricating.  It  commented  that  this  potential  was 
realized  at  Trim  Alloys  by  "competent,  aggressive 
management— despite  little  formal  training  or  ex- 
perience. .  .  ." 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  success  stories  in 
aluminum  fabricating,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
industries  in  the  nation.  They're  made  up  of  many 
elements:  daring,  imagination,  good  business  sense, 
and  a  growing  public  appreciation  of  aluminum's 
qualities— lightness  and  beauty,  strength,  corrosion- 
resistance,  conductivity.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  all  is  a  steady  supply  of  primary 
ingot  from  aluminum  smelters  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

Another  success  story  that  combines  all  these 
elements  is  to  be  found  in  Carrollton,  Georgia,  a 
pleasant,  quiet  farm  community  southwest  of 
Atlanta.  This  used  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  leading: 

O 

cotton  growing  regions  but  the  cotton  industry  has 
largely  died  out.  Now,  aluminum  and  its  growing 
use  in  electrical  transmission  wire  and  cable  are 
shaping  men's  lives  in  Carrollton. 

Seven  years  ago,  an  alert  Carrollton  businessman, 
Mr.  Roy  Richards,  aware  of  this  trend,  set  up  the 
Southwire  Company.     It  opened  for  business  in 


1950  with  a  handful  of  employees  housed  in  one 
small  building.  Sales  that  year  amounted  to  about 
a  half-million  dollars. 

Today,  Southwire  has  nearly  300  employees, 
working  in  a  half-dozen  aluminum-clad  buildings 
with  the  latest  equipment,  including  a  unique 
"continuous  casting"  machine.  Last  year,  they 
turned  out  more  than  fifteen  times  as  much  as  in 
1950-33,000,000  pounds  of  wire  and  cable-and 
gross  sales  rose  to  SI 2,000,000. 

Southwire's  output  in  its  first  year  represented 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  cable  business.  Now 
the  company  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  field.  And, 
following  the  nation-wide  trend  toward  replace- 
ment of  copper  and  other  metals  with  aluminum, 
Southwire  has  turned  more  and  more  to  the  light 
metal.  Aluminum  wire  and  cable  made  up  almost 
two-thirds  of  Southwire's  production  last  year  and 
copper's  share  was  down  to  a  third. 

Even  though  his  company  has  increased  its  plant 
facilities  and  sales  volume  50  per  cent  each  year 
since  it  opened,  Richards  sees  even  more  growth 
ahead.  "\Ve  think  the  South  will  more  than  double 
its  consumption  of  electricity  by  1965,  and  thus 
need  more  and  more  wire  and  cable,"  he  says. 
"We're  not  afraid  to  expand  to  meet  this  demand." 


The  Extrusion  Process 

While  the  use  of  aluminum  in  electrical  equip- 
ment has  been  skyrocketing,  so  has  its  use  in  build- 
ing and  construction.  One  of  the  most  successful 
companies  to  capitalize  on  this  development  is  the 
Michael  Flynn  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, another  independent  fabricator  which 
looks  to  Canada  for  a  growing  part  of  its  primary 
ingot  needs. 

An  old-timer  in  this  young  business,  Michael 
Flynn  was  organized  in  1935  to  make  steel  windows. 
Bv  1949  the  company  management  saw  that  alumi- 
num windows  were  the  coming  thing.  That  year 
they  made  their  first  window  of  the  light  metal. 
Company  officials  soon  learned,  just  as  Milton  Smith 
had,  that  it's  cheaper  to  make  extruded  sections 
than  to  buy  them,  so  a  year  later  Michael  Flynn 
put  in  its  first  extrusion  press.  A  second  was  added 
in  1954. 
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Today,  although  steel  windows  still  are  an  im- 
portant part  ol  Mic  hael  Flynn's  business,  more  than 
half  its  windows  are  made  of  aluminum.  The  com- 
pan)  now  produi  es  1G  per  ( ent  of  all  the  aluminum 
residential  and  industrial  windows  made  in  the 
Country.  Last  year  gross  sales  of  its  "Lupton"  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  man)  other  products,  added 
up  to  $15,000,000.  From  an  old  plant  and  a  hand- 
ful  ol  employees,  Michael  Flynn  has  grown  to  a 
modern  factor)  in  North  Philadelphia  employing 
73<)  people. 

One  need  only  walk  through  the  plant  to  sense 
the  growth  of  aluminum  in  building  and  construc- 
tion. The  company  is  turning  out  big  "curtain 
wall*'  sections,  like  those  it  installed  in  the  300  Park 
Avenue  Building  in  New  York  and  the  Mall  Build- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  And  it's  extruding  big  sections 
and  making  castings  for  twenty  bridge  and  highway 
projects  under  way  around  the  country.  Michael 
Flynn  bridge  railings  are  going  into  the  Hampton 
Roads.  Virginia,  tunnel  project,  the  Fitzgerald  Ex- 
pressway in  Boston,  the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  many  others. 

Michael  Flynn  officials  see  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial in  bridges  and  highways,  and  feel  the  market 
for  aluminum  in  the  building  field  is  relatively 
untapped. 

Variety  of  Products 

It's  a  long  way  front  urban  Philadelphia  to  rural 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  but  you'll  find  the  aluminum 
fabricating  business  prospering  there,  too. 

Bellefontaine,  a  pretty  town  of  11,000  population 
some  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  is  the 
home  of  National  Extrusions  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  National's  story  is  that  of  a  small  com- 
pany with  a  wide  variety  of  quality  products  and 
an  unusually  strong  technical  background.  It  has 
shown  solid  growth  since  its  birth  seven  years  ago. 

Joseph  Schwerak,  former  chief  engineer  of  a  large 
aluminum  company,  struck  out  on  his  own  in  1950. 
He  founded  National  and  put  Jim  Emmons,  his 
former  assistant,  in  charge  as  president.  Schwerak, 
now  National's  board  chairman,  recalls  that  the 
company  got  under  way  with  thirty  employees,  and 
that  its  first  job  was  to  make  a  batch  of  aluminum 
storm  windows. 

Today,  seventy-five  people  work  for  National, 
gross  sales  run  about  81,500,000  a  year,  and  the 
company  manufactures  refrigerator  parts,  windows, 
bodies  for  model  trains,  license  plate  attachments, 
air  conditioner  louvers,  stair  treads,  aircraft  parts, 
and  a  hundred  other  items.  During  the  Korean 
War,  80  per  cent  of  National's  output  consisted  of 
jet  aircraft  parts,  but  military  business  is  now  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Schwerak's  and  Emmons'  engineering  back- 
grounds have  paid  off  in  several  ways:  The  com- 
pany is  able  to  cast  its  own  extrusion  billets  from 


President  Roy  Richards,  shown  here  tcith  employee 
Render  Turner,  has  built  the  Southtcire  Company 
into  one  of  the  nation's  leading  wire  and  cable 
manufacturers. 


primary  ingot  and  it  has  the  technical  know-how 
to  analyze  its  customers'  products  and  give  them 
valuable  help. 

What  of  the  future?  Schwerak  sees  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  for  aluminum. 

"We  see  a  great  potential  in  the  automotive 
business,  especially,"  he  says.  "We  believe  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  aluminum  interior  trim  wili 
be  used  in  cars— just  as  it's  being  used  widely  now 
in  ambulances  and  other  vehicles." 

National  Extrusions  is  a  strong  booster  of 
Canadian  primary  aluminum  as  a  supply  source 
for  independent  fabricators  like  themselves.  When 
National  went  into  business  in  1950  a  shortage  of 
primary  ingot  supplies— which  has  now  eased— was 
just  beginning.  In  its  early  years,  although  primary 
ingot  was  hard  to  come  by,  National  was  able  to 
buy  enough  from  Canada  to  keep  going. 

The  story  of  these  four  companies  symbolizes  the 
boom  in  aluminum  fabricating  which  began  just 
after  World  War  II.  Now,  the  industry  has  grown 
to  where  there  are  nearly  200  companies  like  those 
described  here,  which  make  sheet,  foil,  extrusions 
and  other  "wrought"  products.  In  addition,  there 
are  several  thousand  other  concerns  which  remelt, 
cast,  and  work  with  aluminum  in  other  ways. 

Known  in  the  industry  as  the  independent  non- 
integrated  fabricators,  these  companies  supply  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  aluminum  users  throughout 
all  of  industry.  In  1955.  these  independents  bought 
an  estimated  170.000  tons  of  primary  aluminum. 
Last  year  their  purchases  were  up  to  500,000  tons. 
This  year  they'll  need  even  more. 

Uuminum  is  such  a  versatile  metal  that  it  is 
worked  in  many  different  ways.  For  example,  in 
die  casting,  molten  metal  is  pressure-molded  into 
car  and  truck  parts,  kitchen  utensils,  appliances, 
instruments,  and  the  like.  In  extruding,  sections 
are  squeezed  out  for  car  trim,  doors,  store  fronts, 
trailers,   airplanes,   and   a    thousand   other  items. 
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Thick  extruded  tubing  is  drawn  through  a  series 
of  dies  and  made  into  light-gauge  tubing.  Similarly, 
rod  is  pulled  through  dies  and  comes  out  as  wire. 

Airplane  propellers  and  landing  gear,  truck 
wheels  and  other  parts  which  have  to  stand  a  lot 
of  stress  are  forged.  In  this  method  a  piece  of 
aluminum  is  hammered  or  pressed  between  a  set  of 
hard  steel  dies. 

And  aluminum  sheet— used  for  roofing,  siding, 
aircraft  skin,  and  truck  bodies— is  made  by  passing 
a  huge  heated  aluminum  slab  back  and  forth  be- 


From  small  beginnings,  the  Michael  Flynn  Manufac- 
turing Company  has  grown  to  where  it  now  operates 
this  modern  plant  in  North  Philadelphia. 


tween  rollers  until  it's  squeezed  down  to  the  correct 
thickness.  Familiar  household  foil  used  to  wrap 
and  protect  so  many  products  today  is  made  by 
rolling  sheet  still  thinner. 

A  few  figures  gathered  from  government  and 
trade  sources  show  how  the  independent  fabri- 
cators have  developed  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
how  they're  likely  to  grow  in  the  future. 

Growth  and  Trends 

The  figures  show,  for  example,  a  spectacular 
growth  in  extruding  since  World  War  II.  Just  ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  eight  extruders  in  the 
nation.  But  today,  as  a  result  of  the  boom  in 
aluminum  storm  windows,  doors,  and  other  ex- 
truded shapes,  there  are  nearly  150  of  them  scat- 
tered from  coast  to  coast,  many  operating  more 
than  one  press.  These  companies  turned  out  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  products  last  year. 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  output  of  alumi- 
num sheet,  foil,  and  cable  by  independent  fabri- 
cators doubled  from  1950  to  1955.  The  production 
of  aluminum  cable  by  independents  jumped  53  per 
cent  from  1955  to  1956— the  biggest  single  increase 
in  aluminum  fabricating  by  independents  in  that 
period. 

While  aluminum  fabricating  has  been  growing 
in  the  postwar  years,  Canada  has  been  supplying 
more  and  more  primary  ingot  to  the  industry. 

Back  in  1946,  Aluminium  Limited's  shipments 


to  independents  in  this  country  amounted  to  only 
1,600  tons.  Shipments  have  grown,  with  some  ups 
and  downs,  to  the  point  where  last  year  the  com- 
pany supplied  100,000  tons  of  ingot  to  these  fabri- 
cators, representing  nearly  18  per  cent  of  their 
total  ingot  supply. 

This  trend  represents  a  conscious  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  Aluminium  Limited's  prin- 
cipal role  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  supplier 
of  aluminum  ingot.  It  sells  no  end  products  in  this 
country  and,  hence,  does  not  compete  with  its  own 
customers.  The  Canadian  company  also  is  able  to 
give  customers  valuable  technical  help  in  fabricat- 
ing and  in  developing  new  products  and  processes. 

Last  year  a  House  of  Representatives  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  looking  into  the  aluminum 
fabricating  business  said:  "On  balance,  Alcan  (the 


President  James  Emmons,  left,  and  Board  Chairman 
Joseph  Schwerak.  surrounded  by  their  products, 
talk  shop  at  National  Extrusions  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  chief  Alumi- 
nium Limited  subsidiary)  remains  as  potentially 
one  of  the  most  dependable  sources  of  supply  of 
small  business  in  the  United  States." 

All  indications  are  that  Trim  Alloys,  Southwire, 
Michael  Flynn,  National  Extrusions,  and  other  in- 
dependents will  consume  more  and  more  primary 
aluminum  in  the  coming  years. 

Aluminium  Limited  is  now  investing  $3,000,000 
a  week  to  expand  smelter  facilities  in  Quebec 
and  British  Columbia  and  ore  resources  abroad,  in 
addition  to  putting  a  great  deal  of  effort  into 
research  and  new  product  development.  It  looks 
forward  to  supplying  more  of  the  needs  of  these 
independent  businessmen  and  helping  them  to 
expand  the  market  for  products  made  of  aluminum 
—the  world's  fastest  growing  metal. 


JOHN  FISCHER 


the  editor's 

EASY 

Mystery  Island 

AS  YOUR  plane  circles  for  a  landing, 
you  can't  see  anything  peculiar  about  the 
place.  From  the  air  it  looks  much  like  any  other 
tropical  island— a  clump  of  mountains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  skirt  of  green  plain,  with  a  yellow, 
palm-shaded  beach  all  the  way  around,  like  a 
fringe  on  the  skirt. 

If  you  catch  a  glimpse  ol  the  old  forts,  you 
may  remember  that  it  is  a  blood-soaked  scrap 
of  land,  long  fought  over  by  such  eminent  cut- 
throats as  Drake,  Cofresi,  and  Hawkins:  but 
they  left  no  buried  treasure  or  other  mysteries. 
(These  were  sensible  pirates,  who  promptly  spent 
their  loot  on  rum,  women,  and  gunpowder.) 

W  hen  you  step  out  of  the  plane,  though,  you 
arc  likely  to  be  startled:  the  airport  is  spectacu- 
larly modern.  In  comparison  La  Guardia  and 
[dlewild  look  like  shanty-towns:  its  only  rival, 
in  architectural  loveliness,  may  be  the  new  field 
at  Zurich.  What  is  it  doing  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  world? 

On  the  drive  into  the  city,  you  may  note  some- 
thing equally  unexpected.  The  cartoonists'  fa- 
miliar symbol  of  Latin  America— a  peon  dozing 
against  a  wall  with  his  sombrero  over  his  eyes- 
is  missing.  So  are  the  beggars  and  shoeshine  boys 
who  lounge  in  droves  on  the  sidewalks  ol  most 
Latin  cities.  In  these  streets  hardly  anybody 
lounges;  they  bustle. 

Energy  is,  in  fact,  the  most  obtrusive  character- 
istic of  the  island.  The  pile-drivers  and  bull- 
dozers start  at  7:00  a.m.  Houses,  hotels,  factories, 
schools,  and  highways  are  a-building  everywhere 
you  look.  (And  some  of  them  are  architectural 
gems.)  The  people  walk  as  il  they  were  going 
somewhere;  and  they  are. 

Even  if  you  go  to  Puerto  Rico  (as  I  did)  strictly 
lor  a  vacation,  within  a  couple  of  days  you  are 
likely  to  find  yourself  spilling  over  with  ques- 
tions. For  nobody  can  escape  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  peculiar  place— an  island  ol  several  mysteries. 
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Its  vigor  is  the  hardest  to  explain.  In  climate, 
resources,  and  racial  stock,  Puerto  Rico  is  little 
different  from  its  neighbors.  Yet  none  of  them 
has  produced  a  similar  outburst  of  vitality.  The 
Dominican  Republic,  a  few  miles  away,  gives  the 
impression  of  a  well-tended  graveyard  inhabited 
by  zombies:  in  Haiti  even  the  revolutions  are  con- 
ducted in  a  stroll;  Cuba,  Trinidad,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Centra]  American  republics— all 
within  a  few  hours'  flight— drowse  along  much 
as  they  have  for  generations.  Only  Puerto  Rico 
has  exploded  suddenly  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  moving  faster  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  No  other,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  has  doubled  the  living  standard  ol  i t s 
people  in  a  single  decade.  In  the  same  ten  years 
it  has  increased  the  average  span  of  life  from 
46  to  68  years  (so  that  it  is  now  a  healthier  place 
to  live  than  the  United  States)  and  has  changed 
itself  from  a  one-crop  rural  slum  into  a  booming 
center  of  industry. 

How  did  the  Puerto  Ricans  do  it?  Curious  visi- 
tors are  coming  from  all  over  the  globe— es] te- 
cially  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Middle  East— to  look  for  the  answers.  Here  (they 
hope)  may  lie  the  key  to  their  own  problems— a 
magic  recipe  for  transforming  the  other  over- 
crowded, underdeveloped,  and  hungry  kinds 
which  now  hold  about  80  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
population. 

I  ll  1  first  explanation  they  get  invariably  is  a 
persona]  one;  Governoi  Luis  Munoz  Mai  in.  The 
islanders  love  to  tell  how  this  one-time  poel 
c  ante  home  from  Greenwi<  h  Village  to  organize  a 
revolution— peaceful,  but  nonetheless  genuine. 
Mis  Populai  Democratic  party  led  the  country 
i<>  sell-government,  wiped  out  the  remnants  of 
Spanish  feudalism,  split  up  the  big  estates,  and 
established  an  administration  which  is  rare 
(Puerto  Ricans  usually  say  "unique")  in  its  hon- 
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esty  and  competence.  But  the  most  important 
thing  Munoz  offered  was  hope.  He  told  his  peo- 
ple it  was  not  necessarily  God's  will  that  they 
should  live  forever  in  rags,  and  he  described 
precisely  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  They 
believed  him— so  the  story  goes— and  shook  off 
the  despair  and  lethargy  of  four  centuries.  In 
1948  they  made  him  the  first  elected  Governor, 
and  apparently  will  keep  on  re-electing  him  for 
as  long  as  he  wants. 

No  doubt  all  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete answer.  It  does  not  explain,  for  example, 
how  the  country  happened  to  produce  this  qual- 
ity of  leadership  at  this  particular  moment.  Nor 
does  it  explain  why  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  will- 
ing to  accept  it  with  such  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Jaime  Benitez— the  head  and  chief  builder 
of  a  university  which  many  states  might  envy- 
reaches  a  step  further  back.  He  suggests  that 
fifty  years  of  American  occupation  prepared  an 
indispensable  seedbed  for  the  revolution.  The 
last  shots  of  the  Spanish-American  war  had 
hardly  stopped  echoing  when  the  Yankee  con- 
quistadores  started  building  public  schools,  the 
first  the  island  had  ever  seen.  These  provided  a 
common  experience,  and  thus  a  new  sense  of 
community,  plus  the  first  lessons  in  democratic 
tradition.  Moreover,  the  Governors  sent  out 
from  Washington— notably  the  last  of  them,  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell— trained  a  corps  of  able  and 
idealistic  young  administrators.  (Many,  like 
Munoz  himself,  were  educated  in  mainland  uni- 
versities.) So  when  Munoz  launched  his  move- 
ment, the  tools  were  ready  and  a  post-Spanish 
generation  was  eager  to  move. 

If  this  explanation  is  valid,  it  entitles  Ameri- 
cans to  some  feeling  of  pride.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
just  coincidence  that  when  our  two  "colonies" 
became  self-governing,  one  of  them  produced  a 
Munoz  and  the  other  a  Magsaysay— and  that 
both  have  become  thriving  democracies.  Like  the 
British  legacy  to  India  and  Ghana,  this  argues 
that  the  history  of  colonialism  is  by  no  means 
wholly  black.  (Though  practically  nothing  can 
be  said  for  the  Spanish  variety.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
as  elsewhere,  it  produced  only  stagnation;  there 
is  no  record  that  any  inhabitant  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  the  island  should  revert  to  Spanish 
rule.) 

But  it  offers  little  encouragement  to  those  peo- 
ple of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  whose 
colonial  experience  has  been  entirely  different. 
Neither  does  it  completely  explain  the  emergence 
of  Munoz  Marin.  For  such  a  man— as  for  a  Wash- 
ington, a  Lincoln,  a  Churchill,  or  a  Gandhi- 
there  may  be  no  really  satisfactory  explanation. 
Maybe  they  just  happen. 

In  other  ways,  too,  Puerto  Rico  had  a  long 
lead  over  most  other  undeveloped  lands. 

Because  its  past  relationship  with  the  United 
States  had  been  reasonably  happy,  it  never  pro- 


duced the  fanatic  nationalism  which  makes  so 
many  newly-independent  countries  almost  impos- 
sible to  live  with— Egypt,  Syria,  Ceylon,  and  In- 
donesia, to  mention  only  a  few.  (The  Puerto 
Rican  Nationalists  who  shot  up  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  years  ago,  and  tried  to 
assassinate  both  President  Truman  and  Gover- 
nor Munoz,  are  no  longer  a  serious  problem. 
They  probably  number  less  than  two  hundred, 
and  their  influence  is  negligible.  The  Governor 
described  them  to  me  as  "a  psychiatric,  not  a 
political,  phenomenon.") 

The  Puerto  Ricans  do,  of  course,  have  national 
pride  in  plenty,  and  occasionally  they  compare 
their  culture  with  the  United  States'  in  terms 
that  sound  a  bit  fanciful.  But  they  do  not 
look  on  outsiders  (or  outside  capital)  with  mis- 
trust. Quite  the  contrary.  Not  only  do  they 
welcome  both;  they  go  hunting  for  them,  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  setter  pup  in  a  quail  thicket. 

TH  E  result  has  been  a  massive  injection  of 
overseas  money  into  the  Puerto  Rican  econ- 
omy—S428  millions  in  five  years.  Much  of  this 
came  from  U.  S.  federal  housing  and  other  agen- 
cies, or  from  the  sale  of  island  bonds:  but  more 
than  one-third  of  it  was  invested  by  private  busi- 
ness. For  the  bait  which  the  Puerto  Ricans  dan- 
gle under  the  nose  of  the  American  businessman 
is  remarkably  enticing.  If  he  wants  to  start  a 
new  industry  there,  they  will  build  a  factory  to 
his  specifications  and  rent  it  to  him  cheap;  they 
will  train  workers  to  handle  his  special  machines; 
and  they  will  give  him  a  ten-year  exemption 
from  local  income  taxes.  In  addition,  he  pays 
neither  federal  income  taxes  nor  customs  fees— 
because  Puerto  Rico's  peculiar  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth  voluntarily  associated 
with  the  United  States  lets  it  enjoy  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  It  is  inside  the  United  States  tariff 
wall,  but  out  of  reach  of  her  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  al- 
together surprising  that  Fomento— the  island's 
Economic  Development  Administration— has 
been  able  to  promote  some  470  new  factories.* 

But  some  of  these  circumstances  obviously  can 
never  be  duplicated  anywhere  else.  Consequently 
many  a  hopeful  visitor  from  India  or  Bolivia 
goes  home  in  gloom,  convinced  that  the  example 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  little  meaning  for  his  people. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  is  too  pessimistic. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  island  has  a  unique  pipe- 
line to  American  markets  and  capital,  it  is 

*The  islanders  were  much  irritated  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  suggested 
that  many  of  these  plants  had  failed,  and  more  were 
losing  money.  Apparently  that  paper  made  one  of 
its  rare  mistakes  in  interpreting  statistics.  Actually  the 
rate  of  failure  is  lower  than  it  is  for  comparable  firms 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  average  rate  of  profit  is 
greater. 
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Buy.... 
Sell.... 
or  Hold? 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  certain  securities, 
particular  stocks. 

Too  many  important  facts  just  don't 
seem  to  add  up. 

In  such  confused  times,  almost  every 
investor  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
make  clear-cut  decisions — so  a  lot 
of  them  don't  even  try. 
We  think  that's  bad. 
Because  very  often  the  right  an- 
swer today  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  tomor- 
row .  .  . 

Because  there  are  any  number  of 
places  an  investor  can  go  for  the 
help  he  needs  in  reaching  the 
right  answers — for  him. 
Here  at  Merrill  Lynch,  for  instance, 
our  Research  Department  gets  a 
steady  stream  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion from  all  over  the  country, 
works  constantly  to  sort  out  the  im- 
portant ones,   carefully  evaluates 
them  all  in  terms  of  the  investor's 
interest.  So  maybe  that's  why  Re- 
search can  usually  come  up  with  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  any  question 
concerning  buy  .  .  .  sell  ...  or  hold. 
//  you'd  like  to  know  what  that 
answer  would  be  as  regards  any 
particular  stock  .  .  . 

Or  if  you'd  like  to  have  a  detailed 
analysis  of  your  complete  port- 
folio in  the  light  of  your  over-all 
financial  situation  .  .  . 
fust  ask. 

There's  no  charge  or  obligation. 
Simply  address  — 

Frank  V.  Deegan,  Department  SW-76 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  108  Cities 
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also  true  that  it  lacks  a  lot  of  things 
which  are  common  enough  in  other 
places. 

It  has  no  oil  like  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America,  no  iron  and 
manganese  like  India,  no  uranium 
and  copper  like  Africa— practically 
none  of  the  raw  materials,  in  fact, 
which  are  normally  regarded  as  an 
essential  base  for  industry.  So  its 
special  advantages  and  special  disad- 
vantages just  about  balance  off.  It 
has  made  up  for  its  lacks,  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree,  by  creating  an  at- 
tractive economic  and  social  climate 
for  overseas  investors— and  this  is 
something  no  other  undeveloped 
countries  have  yet  seriously  at- 
tempted. Until  they  do,  nobody  can 
honestly  say  how  much  the  Puerto 
Rican  experiment  is  worth  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

IN  LIKE  fashion,  some  other  fasci- 
nating questions  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  the  future.  For  example: 
Will  the  experiment  work? 

Governor  Munoz  and  his  earnest 
young  planners  know  precisely  what 
they  want  it  to  produce.  They  have 
set  three  main  goals:  (1)  a  minimum 
income  of  $2,000  for  every  family; 
(2)  decent  houses  and  schools  for  ev- 
erybody; (3)  enough  jobs  to  go 
around. 

The  schooling  and  housing  al- 
ready are  within  distant  sight.  If  the 
present  rate  of  gain  holds  up,  the 
$2,000  minimum  income  may  be 
reachable  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  But 
the  jobs  are  still  an  open  question. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished—and Fomento  has  created 
more  than  30,000  new  industrial  jobs 
—unemployment  is  even  higher  to- 
day than  it  was  in  1940. 

For  Puerto  Rico  is  racing  against 
the  stork.  Already  one  of  the  most 
overpopulated  spots  on  earth,  it  also 
has  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates. 
Since  public-health  programs  have 
cut  the  death  rate  in  half  since  1942, 
the  island  now  records  about  60,000 
more  births  than  deaths  every  year. 

You  might  think  that  these  figures 
would  discourage  even  a  congenital 
optimist  like  Teodoro  Moscoso,  who 
runs  Fomento.  You  would  be  Avrong. 
One  of  these  days,  he  hopes,  he  may 
be  able  to  make  jobs  faster  than  the 
Puerto  Rican  women  make  babies; 
and  he  bases  this  hope  on  two  as- 
sumptions: 
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Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 
THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 
A  resort  world  in  it- 
self, under  the  manage- 
ment of  Fred  L.  Abel 
of  the  Seaview  at  Miami 
Beach.  Situated  directly 
on  the  ocean  with  its 
own  private  beach,  the 
ESSEX  and  SUSSEX  is 
a  massive  resort  prop- 
erty accommodating400. 
Convenient  to  MON- 
MOUTH PARK  race- 
track. Tennis  Courts. 
Putting  Green  on  prem- 
ises. Golf  Club  few 
minutes  away.  Famous 
Essex  Lounge  for  cock- 
tails and  dancing.  For- 
mal and  casual  dance 
nights  in  the  ballroom. 
Sixtv  miles  from  NYC 
off  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  (exit  96).  Late 
June  to  early  Sept.  Am. 
plan. 

Bedford  Springs.  Pa. 
BEDFORD  SPRINGS 
HOTEL 

Carlsbad  of  America  — 
Famous     Mineral  SPA. 

In  the  heart  of  the 
Allegheny?.  Enjoy 
variety  of  sports  j  n 
clean  mountain  air  and 
brilliant  sunshine  .  .  . 
IS  hole  champion  Golf 
Course  —  Swimming  — 
Riding — Fishing.  Tennis, 
Dancing,  Superb  Cuisine 
and  service.  American 
Plan.     Open  all  year. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  SHERATON  BELVE- 
DERE 

300  Rooms.  For  years 
"Preferred  by  Folks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hotel  of  Personal 
Service."  Centrally  lo- 
cated. Famous  Maryland 
cuisine  in  beautiful  din- 
ing room.  Special  dishes 
include  seafood  for  which 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  fam- 
ous. All  air-conditioned. 
ALL  ROOMS  WITH 
TELEVISION. 

Atlanta.  Georgia 

THE  DINKLER  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S 
MOST  POPULAR  HO- 
TELS 

Situated  in  the  heart  of 
Atlanta's  Theatre  and 
Shopping  District.  60() 
Rooms,  lOO^Tr  air  con- 
ditioned. Coffee  Shop 
and  Private  Dining 
Rooms. .  AAA  Garage 
adjoining  direct  en- 
trance with  Lobby. 
(TWO  MILLION  DOL- 
LAR BUILDING  PRO- 
GRAM JUST  COMPLET- 
ED). Dinkier  Plaza  con- 
tains every  improve- 
ment for  comfort,  con- 
venience and  efficiency. 
Open  all  year. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
HOTEL,- INN-COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  famous 


beach.    A  complete  Re-  - 
sort    entity,  occupying 
6   beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  One  of  Florida's 
most   distinguished  ho- 
tels.     New  swimming 
pool.        Air-conditioned J 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking.   European.   At- j 
tractive  rates  now  pre- 
vailing.     Open  all  year,  i 

West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  j 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
—LUXURY  RESORT 
HOTEL) 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Lake  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the] 
year  'round.    An  atmos- 1 
phere  of  quiet  elegance) 
assures  you   the  really 
relaxed      vacation      to  J 
which  you  are  entitled.  1 
Excellent    dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge  in- 
creases that  feeling  of  J 
well-being  and  content-  j 
ment.  European  plan.  At- 
tractive Summer  Rates. 
OPEN  ALL  YEAR. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

HOTEL   FLORI  DAN 
TAMPA'S  NEWEST  AND 
LARGEST   HOTEL.  Lo- 
cated   in    the   heart   of  ] 
downtown  Tampa.  400 
rooms,    each   with   pri-  J 
vate  bath.      19  floors, 
completely     air  condi- 
tioned, including  lobby^! 
dining   rooms,    cocktail | 
lounge,     and     meeting  1 
rooms.  Freeorange  juice  j 
every  morn ing.  Connect-I 
ing  garage.     James  B.J 
Pickard.  Manager. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 
Right    in   the   heart  of  I 
downtown    St.    Peters-  1 
burg.    205  rooms,  each  ] 
with     private  bath,l 
shower  over  tub.  Open  J 
all  year.  Air  condition-i 
ing  available.  European] 
plan.    Large,  attractive! 
lobbv,  dining  room.tbar.  ] 
DRIVE-IN  ENTRANCE, 
GARAGE  ON  PREMISES, 
Family     Rates.  Paul 
Brown,  Manager. 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

BRITISH    C  OLON  I AL 
HOTEL 

ENTIRE  HOTEL  COM- 
PL^T^LY  REMODELED 

Fronting  directly  on  the  j 
ocean,  luxurious  accom- 1 
modations    and  superb 
sports  faci,'  ities  within  J 
its  own   beautiful  sea- 
side estate.    Good  taste  J 
characterizes  a  hoi  iday 
at    this  internationally! 
renowned     resort .     Su-  J 
perior  in  every  respect,! 
the  British  Colonial  at- 
tracts  a   patronage  ap- 1 
preciative   of  the  finer  \ 
things  in  life.  Incom-j| 
parable  accommoda-j 
tions.    service,  cuisine 
and  an  active  social  cal- 
endar. Championship 
ten  n  i  s     cou  rt  s .      w  a  ter 
skiing,    private  beach, 
maoriifirent    salt  water 
•wlmming  pool.  Attrac- 
tive     Summer  Rates. 
Open  All  Year. 


Gimlet  Recommended 
Restaurants 


New  York  City 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA 

—53rd  at  3rd  Ave.  And 
His  Royal  Family  of 
Fish.  Famous  Sea  Food 
Houses — Lobsters  as  you 
like  them.  Your  host. 
Adolph  Flashner.  Most 
popular  seafood  restau- 
rant in  New  York,  serv- 
ing approximately  2500 
people  daily.  A  la  carte 
only,  moderate  prices. 
Cocktail  lounge  serving 
the  best  wines  and 
liquors.  Open  from  1  1 
A.M.  to  1  A.M.  Ample 
room  for  everyone. 

New  York  City 

PRESS  BOX,  139E.  45th. 
EL  5-8297.  Popular 
steak  house,  3  dining 
rooms.  "Page  One.  Two 
and  Three."  Excellent 
steak,  roast  beef  and 
lobster.  L  $160-$3.2O 
&  a  la  carte;  now  writ- 
ten menu  atD;  a  la  carte 
entrees  $3.25  up;  steak 
D    (incl .    potato,  fried 


onions,  salad)  S5.75. 
New  en larged  add ition. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

HARVEY'S.  1107  Con- 
necticut Ave.  This  is  a 
MUST  onevervone's  list. 
FAMOUS  SINCE  1858 
FOR  THEIR  SUPERLA- 
TIVE FOOD  AND  SER- 
VICE. Steaks,  chops, 
seafood,  and  what  goes 
with  them,  all  perfectly 
cooked  and  served.  And 
Harvey's  special  Smith- 
field  ham  is  famous. 

Hallandale,  Fla. 

LEONE'S  OF  NEWYORK. 

This  famous  Restaurant 
is  located  on  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  1 .  right 
next  to  Gulf  Stream 
Park.  Open  from  4:30 
P.M.  Daily  and  Sunday. 
Featuring  Mother  Le- 
one's Italian  Dinners- 
Also  specializing  in 
Steaks.  Chops,  Chicken 
and  Seafoods.  For  Res- 
ervations: Phone  Holly- 
wood 2-7577. 


See  you  at  the  rub-a-dub  down  the  frog-and-toad ! 

(Cocktie\  imitation  to  the  pub  down  the  road ) 


■cockney's  cheerful  grin  is  easier  to 
L  understand  than  his  King's  English, 
is  happy  breed  has  an  ingenious  slang 
ich  is  a  mystery  to  most  of  us.  Here's 
xty-second  course. 

loughly,  you  substitute  a  rhyming 
rase  for  any  familiar  word.  Thus: 
ne  becomes  Road-to-Rovie:  kipper 
:omes  Jack -the -Ripper;  money  be- 
nesBees-and-houey.  But  some  rhvmes 
apt  to  change  with  the  times.  The  bank 
ently  became  the  /.  Arthur  Rank! 


And  that's  not  all.  Cockneys  often  drop 
the  last  rhyme  completely.  Hat  is  titfer 
(short  for  tit-for-tat ) .  Feet  are  plates 
(short  for  plates-of-meat). 

If  you're  still  puzzled,  don't  give  up. 
Why  not  get  on  your  plates,  grab  your 
titfer  and  see  your  travel  agent? 

He'll  book  you  on  a  weasel-and-stoat 
(boat)  or  a  sunshine-and-rain  (plane). 
Remember,  vou  can  now  get  to  Blighty 
and  back  for  less  than  four  hundred 
Oxford  Scholars  (your  guess!). 


Useful  Cockney  Glossary 

WIFE  Tronble-atid-strife 

SHOP  Lolly-pop 

CAB  Flounder-and-dab 

TEA  Rosie  Lee 

DRINK. . .  Tuinble-do^v-the-sivk 
TABLE . .  .Cam-and-Abel 
SI  EEP  Bo-peep 


For  free  illustrated  literature,  write  British  Travel  Association,  Box  171.  336  Madison  Avenue.  Sew  York.  In  Caiwda:  90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


S  S.  PRESIDENT  HOOVER— UNDER  THE  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE  —  OUTBOUND  TO  THE  ORIENT 


S.  S.  President  Hoover...  one  of  American  President  Lines' 
five  passenger  liners  serving  the  Pacific  and  the  World 


Outbound  to  the  Orient,  our  newly-commissioned 
president  hoover  moves  smoothly  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  Pacific;  sailing  for  Yokohama,  Ma- 
nila, Hong  Kong,  Kobe.  Ideally-suited  for  this  service, 
her  modern  stateroom  accommodations  and  other  fine 
passenger  facilities  are  a  welcome  addition  to  American 
President  Lines'  passenger  fleet  — the  Trans-Pacific  Lux- 
ury Liners,  presidents  Cleveland  and  wilson;  and  the 
'Round-the-World  Cruise  Liners  presidents  polk  and 

MONROE. 

Additional  passenger  service  to  world  ports  is  pro- 
vided by  our  fleet  of  some  35  cargoliners.  Of  particular 
interest  to  discriminating  travelers  are  the  ultramodern 
'Round-the-World  Mariners,  whose  inviting  staterooms 


and  attractive  lounges  offer  superb  shipboard  facilities 
for  those  who  prefer  this  type  of  travel.  On  all  the  "Pres- 
idents," you  may  expect  the  skilled  service,  the  tempting 
meals,  and  the  congenial  company  that  are  part  of  good 
living  at  sea. 

Whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  across  the  Pacific  or 
around  the  world,  you  will  find  a  voyage  aboard  any  of 
these  fine  ships  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  experience. 
The  column  opposite  has  certain  details  of  routes,  sail- 
ings and  fares.  For  further  particulars  and  descriptive 
literature,  consult  your  travel  agent. 

American  President  Lines 

SERVING     FOUR     MAJOR     WORLD     TRADE  ROUTES 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


(1)  That  about  50,000  to  60,000 
anders  will  continue  to  migrate  to 
e  United  States  even  year,  thus 
epin?  the  total  population  roughly 
balance.  (For  so  long  as  our  boom 
,ts.  this  probably  is  a  reasonable 
pectation.) 

(2)  That  the  birth  rate  eventually 
11  fall  to  a  manageable  figure, 
his  is  a  lot  more  doubtful.) 

It  is  true  that  in  most  countries 
aller  families  seem  to  go  with  ris- 
t  incomes.  It  also  is  true  that  the 
erto  Rican  birth  rate  has  been 
-inkin?  slightlv  ever  since  1947— 
wgh  not  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
ath  rate.  Moreover,  birth-control 
'ormation  is  now  being  distributed 
onsh  eishtv  government  health 
iters. 

[How  this  can  happen  in  an  over- 
lelminglv  Catholic  country  is  one 
the  minor  mvsteries.  The  hier- 
Jiv  denounces  the  birth-control 
jgram,  of  course,  but  the  voters 
n't  seem  to  pay  much  attention, 
ither  do  thev  seem  to  mind  the 
t  that  both  the  Governor  and  his 
ae  have  had  previous  marriages: 
orce  doesn't  handicap  a  Catholic 

■itician  here  as  it  would  in.  say. 

■ssachusetts.  The  only  explanation 
ould  get  was  that  Latins  have  a 
erent  tradition  from  the  Irish 

0  so  lareelv  set  the  tone  of  the 
lerican  Church.  They  claim  a 
re  relaxed  attitude  toward  sex. 

1  more  independence  in  their 
itics.) 

iVERTHELESS.  I  suspect 
t  the  top  government  people  mav 
placing  too  much  hope  in  birth 
ltrol.  A  distinguished  phvsician  at 

University,  who  is  working  on 
ter  and  cheaper  birth-control 
thods.  takes  a  more  sober  view.  He 
airly  confident  that  the  medical 
1  scientific  problems  will  be 
hed.  and  soon— but  he  is  by  no 
lans  confident  that  they  will  stop 

explosive  growth  of  population. 
The  trouble,"  he  said,  "is  that 
ato  Ricans  like  big  families.  All 
Dur  surveys  indicate  that  the  tvpi- 

married  couple  wants  at  least 
r  children— or  twice  as  many  as 
y  need  to  keep  the  population 
)le.  Neither  their  income  nor 
ir  knowledge  of  birth  control 
ms  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
Can  this  attitude  be  changed? 
body  knows." 


And  until  somebody  finds  out,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  whether  Puerto 
Rico's  Operation  Bootstrap  will  end 
in  success  or  failure. 

Within  perhaps  ten  vears,  how- 
ever, some  answers  should  be^in  to 
emerge— and  there  is  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable chance  that  thev  will  be  an- 
swers of  enormous  consequence  to  a 
billion  poor  people  in  other  lands. 
If  the  Puerto  Ricans  can  learn,  some- 
how, to  limit  their  numbers  ...  if 
they  can  keep  on  doubling  their  na- 
tional income  everv  ten  vears  ...  if 
they  can  make  the  great  leap  into 
modern  industrial  society  without  re- 
sorting to  the  short  cuts  of  dictator- 
ship—then Asians  and  Africans  mav 
begin  to  look  at  this  little  island 
with  the  same  curiosity  they  now  de- 
vote to  Russia  and  China.  It  could 
—just  possibly— turn  out  to  be  a  pilot 
plant  for  dozens  of  other  restless  and 
undeveloped  countries.  And  if  that 
should  happen,  the  Puerto  Rican 
experience  might  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  gifts  the  New  AVorld 
has  vet  made  to  the  Old. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

Last  year  between  ten  and  fifteen 
million  .Americans  took  one  or  more 
of  the  so-called  "tranquilizing  pills." 
The  results  varied  from  enormous 
relief  to  no  effect  whatever.  Psychia- 
trists were  both  heartened  and  chas- 
tened. One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Ian 
Stevenson,  sets  down  exactly  what  we 
know  about  the  usefulness  of  such 
drugs  today— both  for  patients  in 
mental  hospitals  and  for  those  hold- 
ing high-pressure  jobs. 

One  of  the  unnoticed  changes  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  between  1932 
and  1957  is  an  upheaval  in  the  class 
structure  of  America.  AVhat.  for  ex- 
ample, became  of  the  power  of  the 
upper  class  to  set  standards  of  taste? 
Russell  Lynes.  Vale  "32.  draws  a  com- 
posite picture  of  his  classmates 
(based  on  a  study  of  450  question- 
naires) who  represent  "the  transition 
from  an  old  order  to  a  new  one." 

Young  men  of  the  new  order  can.  on 
the  other  hand,  now  choose  among 
thirtv  different  ways  to  work  off  their 
military  obligation  to  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marines.  For  the  first  time,  these 
are  summarized  and  compared,  bv 
Washington  correspondent  Cabell 
Philli|». 
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President  Hoover 

From  Sax  Francisco  on  a  direct 
12-day  cruise  to  Japan;  18  days  to 
the  Philippines:  3  weeks  to  Hong 
Kong.  Return  to  San  Francisco  via 
Kobe  and  Yokohama,  completing  a 
leisurely  6-week  cruise. 
The  luxury  liners,  presidents 
Cleveland  and  Wilson,  call  on 
regular  schedules  at  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Manila,  Hong  Kong, 
Kobe  and  return  to  San  Francisco 
via  Yokohama  and  Honolulu. 

Shore  Excursion  Programs  are 
available  in  all  ports.  Extension 
programs  may  be  arranged  to  Indo- 
nesia (Bali i,  Angkor  Wat,  India, 
the  Mediterranean.  Africa  and  all 
of  Europe.  Suggested  itineraries 
with  costs  available  on  request. 

Sea  Air  Combination*  —  Is  time  a 
factor?  Cruise  to  the  Orient  and  fly 
home  at  reduced  round-trip  fares. 
Choice  of  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines, 
Japan  .Airlines,  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines.  Pan  .American  W  orld  .Air- 
ways. 

New  York  to  California  and  Round 
the  World  Cruises.  Two  weeks  —  or 
up  to  100  days  of  sunshine  and  rest- 
ful living  aboard  the  Cruise  Liners, 
s.s.  president  polk  or  s.s.  presi- 
dent MONROE. 

• 

BASIC  CRUISE  COSTs 

6  ^eek  Orient  Cruise  . . .  From  SI  147 

First  Class 

Sea  Air  R.T.  to  Japan  . .  From  SI 04-1 
First  Class  throughout 

New  York  to  California  .  From  S  550 
First  Class 

Round-the- World  From  S28£0 

First  Class 
• 

Ask  for  fares  on  Cargoliner  travel. 
New  York  to  California,  to  the 
Orient  and  "Round-the-World. 

For  Low-Budget  Travelers  —  Econ- 
omy Tourist  Class  to  Hawaii.  Japan, 
the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong  on 

S.S.  PRESIDENTS  CLEVELAND  and 

wilson.  Air-conditioned  through- 
out: pleasant  cosmopolitan  traveling 
companions:  splendid  American 
and  Oriental  menus:  movies,  par- 
ties, deck  sports  and  other  shipboard 
vacation  activities. 

See  Your  Travel  Agent 
for  Full  Details 

American 
President  Lines 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise 

The  Making  of  a  Writer 


A HALF-DOZEN  or  more 
plays  by  Eugene  O'Neill  are 
now  on  stage  in  major  theaters  here 
and  abroad— several  of  them  never 
seen  by  O'Neill  himself.  To  the 
growing  record  of  this  complex 
artist,  Stark  Young,  his  friend  for 
three  decades,  contributes  "Notes 
from  a  Critic's  Diary"  (p.  66). 

Stark  Young,  who  was  born  in 
Como,  Mississippi,  in  1881  and  has 
made  New  York  his  home  since  1921, 
began  his  writing  career  as  a  poet- 
he  had  wanted  to  be  a  painter  and 
painting  has  been  his  chief  recrea- 
tion. Professionally,  however,  he  be- 
came a  playwright,  a  drama  critic, 
and  a  novelist,  and  he  has  written  a 
small  shelf  of  good  books.  His  most 
recent  was  a  reissue  by  Scribner's 
of  The  Flower  in  Drama  and  Glam- 
our. 

From  1921  to  1947  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  Republic,  with  a 
year  out  in  1924-25  when  he  was 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Times; 
for  most  of  that  time  he  was  also 
associate  editor  of  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly.  He  directed  the  New  York 
production  of  O'Neill's  "Welded" 
and  saw  several  of  his  own  plays  on 
the  stage.  One  of  his  novels,  So  Red 
the  Rose,  was  an  immediate  best 
seller  in  1934,  was  made  into  a  movie 
by  King  Vidor,  and  has  been  in  print 
and  circulation  ever  since. 

To  the  Young  family  of  Missis- 
sippi, in  Stark's  boyhood,  "the  war" 
was  always  the  Civil  War.  In  The 
Pavilion  (1951)  Young  tells  about  his 
Aunt  Rose— among  many  other  char- 
acters who  appear  also  in  So  Red  the 
Rose— who  was  pretty,  with  features 
like  a  cameo  and  fine  blue  eyes.  In 
summer,  when  the  busy  day  was  over 
—she  had  charge  of  the  chickens  and 
turkeys  on  the  plantation,  hundreds 
of  them— "she  used  often  to  bring 
her  guitar  out  on  the  porch,  with  the 
tall  white  columns,  the  two  mag- 
nolia trees,  and  the  long  box  walks, 
and  sing  very  sweetly  the  songs  she 
learned  in  her  lather's  house." 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 


boy  and  his  sister  lived  for  a  time 
with  their  Uncle  Hugh,  and  their 
father,  who  was  a  doctor,  went  to 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  to  practice. 
Uncle  Hugh  McGehec  "thought  that 
children,  if  they  were  such  as  to  be 
loved,  should  do  exactly  as  they 
wished  to  do,  and  nothing  they  did 
not  wish."  There  was,  consequently, 
an  irregularity  about  the  boy's  early 
education  that  left  behind  in  his 
conscience  "the  feeling  that  my 
knowledge  is  slight  and  slipping,  a 
sense  of  grim  ignorance  sticks  in  my 
craw."  (Among  other  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Young  translated  plays 
by  Chekhov,  Machiavelli,  and 
Moliere,  and  some  of  these  were  pro- 
duced in  New  York.)  Later  when  he 
spent  summers  in  Oxford  with  his 
father,  he  met  young  Bill  Faulkner 
and  felt  it  "futile  that  anyone  so  re- 
markable as  he  should  be  thus 
bruised  and  wasted"  and  suggested 
that  he  come  to  New  York.  Even- 
tually, through  Young's  friend  Eliza- 
beth Prall  and  her  husband  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Faulkner  was  put  in 
touch  with  Horace  Liveright  and  got 
his  first  book  contract. 

When  a  pig  fell  in  the  cistern  of 
a  private  school  in  Oxford— to  which 
the  boy  Stark  was  sent  because  the 
public  school  found  him  hard  to 
place— an  epidemic  of  typhoid  closed 
the  school.  His  father  contrived 
through  friends  to  get  him  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Mississippi  at 
fifteen  and  so  he  missed  acquaint- 
ance with  some  high-school  stand-bys 
and  never  read  "Hiawatha."  But 
later,  on  his  own,  he  met  the  great 
classics  of  fiction  and  read  through 
Fielding  and  Balzac  ("which  I  would 
hardly  do  now").  He  found  himself 
alienated  by  the  tendency  toward 
patter  and  formlessness  in  most  fic- 
tion: "A  talkative  goose,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  could  write  the  general 
run  of  novels." 

Graduated  at  twenty,  Young  asked 
his  family  for  a  year  at  Columbia 
University,  mostly  for  the  music  and 
theater  and  other  arts  of  the  great 
city.  He  got  an  M.A.,  and  from  1907 
to  1921  taught  English  literature  at 


the  University  of  Mississippi,  • 
University  of  Texas,  and  Amhe 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
lessor.  Encaustics  (1926),  a  collect; 
ol  pieces  from  the  New  Repub 
has  many  sketches  from  the  Tel 
years  that  are  too  good  to  leave 
the  library.  Here  are  one  or  two  ( 
ends,  for  example,  about  a  yoi 
couple  he  saw  on  a  train: 

"An  artist  fifty  feet  away  from 
would  say  that  she  had  beauty; 
average  man  would  call  her  a  be 
tiful  woman;  and  most  Texas  r 
a  pretty  girl  all  right.  It  is  a  vat 
face  full  of  strut.  .  .  . 

"He  will  not  grow  tired  of 
because  she  has  what  he  wants  i 
woman,  a  certain  effect  of  pretti 
and  affection;  because  she  keeps 
conscious  of  how  splendid  she  is 
how  generally  admired;  and  bee; 
she  wastes  his  money.  .  .  .  And  it 
be  satisfying  to  her  inmost  sou 
have  a  man  who  is  not  small 
picayunish  like  a  woman  and 
always  around  the  house.  .  .  ." 

There  is  vastly  more  to  S 
Young  than  can  be  suggested  \ 
or  than  appears  in  his  incisive  re 
tions  on  his  friend  O'Neill.  It 
satisfactory  returns  to  look  him  i 

.  .  .  Like  Mr.  Young,  Robert 
Heilbroner,  who  surveys  the  fiel 
public  relations  in  the  lead  ar 
(p.  23)  this  month,  began  by  b 
something  other  than  a  writei 
Harvard  graduate  in  economic 
1940,  he  spent  the  first  years  ot 
college,  inevitably,  working  fori 
OPA  and  then  in  Army  Intellig 
— interpreting  for  Japanese  priso  j 
of-war  in  New  Guinea,  the  Prl 
pines,  and  Japan.  On  his  retui] 
the  peacetime  world,  he  was  I 
ployed  for  a  while  by  a  New  I 
import  and  trading  firm,  and  I 
lished  a  few  technical  articles  oil 
side.  He  broke  into  general  I 
lancing  with  an  article  in  H(V I 
in  1947  on  "Our  Foreign  !■ 
Crisis." 

Mr.  Heilbroner  has  written  I 
vigorous  and  informative  bool  I 
the  general  field  of  economic  I 
and  history:  The  Worldly  PhM 
phers  and  The  Quest  for  Wtm 
both  published  by  Simon  and  Si 
ter,  and  was  president  of  the 
zine  Writers  of  America  in  1955B 

.  .  .  The  thousands  of  noriB 
sober  citizens  who  were  seized  1  m 


-Low  does  your 
library  grow? 

PE  WE  know  quipped  wisely :  "Be  not  bamboozled  into 
i;ning  your  bookshelves  with  short-lived  books.  The  li- 
i  you  save  may  be  your  own."  Naturally  we  are  in  accord. 
1  care  about  books,  it's  so  satisfying  to  be  adding  editions 
;ting  worth  to  your  collection.  As  a  member  of  The 
lage  Club  you  will  receive  each  month  a  great  classic 
pi  s  also  a  beautiful,  beautiful  book  to  have  and  to  hold. 

■  BOOK  issued  by  The  Heritage  Club  is  a  joy  to  read  and 
el.  Each  book  is  a  constant  source  of  pride  and  pleasure, 
jfy  be  a  book  you've  been  meaning  to  read,  or  an  old 
I  that  you  will  welcome  in  a  lasting  and  fine  edition. 


ALL  HERITAGE  CLUB  books  are  rich  with  illustrations  by 
world  famous  artists,  handsomely  bound  in  materials  espe- 
cially suited  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  words  them- 
selves are  set  forth  in  a  highly  readable  type  on  a  quality  of 
paper  tested  to  insure  a  life  of  at  least  two  centuries. 

You  may  say,' Aren't  such  fine  editions  very  costly  ?"  Not 
so!  The  Heritage  Club  books,  despite  the  richness  of  their 
dress,  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  novels— $3.95  to  members 
and  only  $3-55  if  paid  for  in  advance.  An  added  PLUS  is  the 
book  you  receive  FREE  with  your  membership.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  books  you  can  obtain,  in  this  our  Twenty-second 
Series,  to  make  your  library  grow  in  a  splendid  and  most  re- 
splendent manner : 

"Sherlock  Holmes:  The  Later  and  Final  Adventures."  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Estate  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  to  complete  our  Sherlock  Holmes  in  two  volumes  and 
this  eagerly  awaited  set  will  then  be  available  in  its  Heritage 
edition  for  the  first  time!  It  will  be  issued  with  the  original 
drawings  gathered  from  English  and  American  sources. 

"The  Koran."  A  selection  of  the  Suras  translated  for  Western 
readers  by  Professor  Arthur  Jeffery.  Embellished  with  decora- 
tions in  color  by  Valenti  Angelo. 

"Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres"  by  Henry  Adams,  illustrated 
with  photographs  by  Samuel  Chamberlain  following  the 
Adams  itinerary. 

"The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray"  by  Oscar  Wilde,  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  portrait  paintings  in  full  color  by  Lucille  Corcos. 

"Poems  of  Heinrich  Heine."  The  selection  and  translation  by 
Louis  Untermeyer  with  illustrations  in  color  by  Fritz  Kredel. 

If,  FOR  ANY  REASON,  you  do  not  want  a  particular  title, 
you  are  given  a  list  of  some  three  dozen  Heritage  books-in- 
print  from  which  you  may  select  a  substitution. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  promptly  to  The 
Heritage  Club.  You  will  receive  a  Prospectus  fully  descriptive 
of  all  the  books  in  the  Twenty-second  Series. 

TO  MAKE  ALLUREMENT  DOUBLY  LURING 

FREE !  When  you  become  a  member, 
choose  one  of  these  books  without  cost: 
"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea" 
by  Jules  Verne.  Illustrated  with  colored 
gravures  by  that  magnificent  artist  of  the 
sea,  Edward  A.  Wilson.  OR :  "Peer  Gynt" 
by  Henrik  Ibsen  in  the  authorized  trans- 
lation into  English  by  William  and  Charles 
Archer.  Illustrated  with  wonderfully  imag- 
inative paintings  by  the  world  famous 
Norwegian  artist,  Per  Krohg. 


TO:  The  Heritage  Club 

595  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  your  Prospectus,  describing  the  books  which  you  will 
distribute  to  the  Members  in  the  coming  twelve  months  and  the  sub- 
stitution books  I  may  choose  from.  I  understand  you  will  now  reserve 
a  membership  for  me  awaiting  my  application  and  that  if  I  become  a 
member,  I  will  be  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  cither  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea  or  Peer  Gynt  without  cost. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


-STATE- 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


BURBANK  TEST  PILOT  says: 

"Experimenting  is  my  business, 
but  when  I  shop  I  don't  take  risks... 


I'm  always  satisfied  most 
with  a  BRAND  that's 
made  a  NAME  for  itself!" 


"I   MADE  IT  ...  and  I 

know  it's  top  quality  ...  in 
materials  and  workmanship. 
It  has  to  be  to  satisfy  people 
today.  And  satisfied  people 
are  the  only  reason  my  busi- 
ness is  successful." 


WANUf  ACIURIK 


"I  SOLD  IT...  and  I  rec- 
ommend it,  because  I  know 
the  brand  has  made  a  name 
for  itself.  Well-known  brands 
offer  the  widest  choice  and 
latest  improvements  .  .  .  and 
keep  my  customers  satisfied  " 


"I  BOUGHT  IT.. .by  brand 
because  that's  the  best  way  of 
getting  just  what  I  want.  I 
can't  risk  wasting  time  and 
money  on  hit-or-miss  buying. 
Brand  names  give  me  the  best 
<usioMt»        and  safest  buy." 


THE  BRANDS 
YOU  SEE  ADVERTISED 

IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 

I 

ARE  NAMES  YOU  CAN  TRUST! 

They  stand  firmly  behind 
every  product 
and  claim  they  make. 


BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YOR'K  16,  N.  Y. 


uncontrollable  desire  for  a  drink 
while  watching  that  movie  sermon 
on  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  "The  Lost 
Weekend,"  will  probably  find  them- 
selves rushing  out  to  guzzle  a  glass  of 
the  red  juice  that  goes  plop-plop, 
while  reading  Hugh  G.  Foster's 
diatribe,  "The  Tyranny  of  the  To- 
mato" (p.  32).  Mr.  Foster  calls  him- 
self a  former  editor  of  trade  publica- 
tions who  now,  upon  retirement, 
"fulfills  a  long  ambition  to  write 
rather  than  rewrite." 

.  .  .  An  especially  interesting  "Spe- 
cial to  the  Neiv  York  Times"  printed 
on  February  15  reported  that  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  and  Communist 
Chinese  envoy  to  Poland  Wang  Ping- 
nan  met  in  Geneva  for  the  64th  time 
in  nineteen  months  to  conduct  secret 
talks  on  the  questions  of  freedom  for 
Americans  imprisoned  in  Red  China 
and  the  right  of  American  reporters 
to  go  there.  These  meetings,  which 
constitute  the  only  formal  diplo- 
matic contact  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, are  held  in  the  Palace  of 
Nations,  UN  headquarters  in  Eu- 
rope. Neither  representative  speaks 
the  language  of  the  other,  and  no 
announcements  are  made  by  them 
other  than  the  date  set  for  the  next 
meeting.  "The  most  faithful  specta- 
tor for  their  entrances  and  exits  is 
Pierrot,  the  United  Nations  pet  pea- 
cock. .  .  .  Pierrot  has  gone  through 
two  sets  of  his  splendid  plumage 
since  the  talks  began  in  1955." 

This  vignette  might  symbolize  the 
state  of  relations,  or  non-relations, 
between  "two  of  the  three  great 
powers  in  the  world"— as  described 
by  George  Steiner  in  "A  Better  Way 
to  Deal  with  China"  (p.  34).  Mr. 
Steiner  is  a  Member  of  the  Institute 
lor  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton, 
and  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  London  Economist.  An 
American  born  in  Paris,  he  is  trilin- 
gual; he  has  an  M.A.  from  Harvard 
and  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  in  1950-52. 

Mr.  Steiner  has  lectured  widely 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
he  is  working  on  a  book  in  compara- 
tive literature  and  the  history  of 
ideas. 

.  .  .  "The  Morning  of  the  Bride"  (p. 
41)  is  by  Neil  S.  Boardman,  author 

of  a  novel  The  Long  Home  and  of 


several  short  stories  in  this  magazine 
He  is  a  librarian  at  Indiana  Unil 
versity  and,  with  his  wife  and  tvl 
children,  spends  as  much  time  eaci 
summer  as  can  be  managed  at  theii 
forty-acre  farm  in  Northern  Minn< 
sota. 

.  .  .  The    question    of    genius  i 
America— and     its     prospects  fcj 
growth— gets   a   friendly  treatmei 
from  the  distinguished  Scottish  the*1  j 
retical  physicist  Lancelot  Law  Whyi 
(p.  46).   Mr.  Whyte  served  Britai  n 
in  two  world  wars— in  the  first  as'j 
field    artillery   officer    and   in  tl 
second  as  director  of  statistical  i 
quiries  in  the  Ministry  of  Supp] 
He  has  had  a  most  varied  career  bo 
as  a  writer  and  thinker  on  the  un 
cation  of  science,  and  as  an  inch  I 
trial  and  financial  entrepreneur,  l! 
was  creator  of  the  firm  of  Power  Jf 
Limited  which  enabled  Frank  Wh 
tie  to  develop  his  invention  of 
propulsion  before  World  War  II.  ' 

Mr.  Whyte  has  written  sevei 
books,  including  The  Next  DeveU 
ment  in  Man  and  Accent  on  For 
In  many  trips  in  the  United  Stai 
he  has  lectured  widely,  and  in  19! 
55  he  held  a  Rockefeller  Travel! 
Fellowship  in  this  country  in  tin 
retical  physics  and  bio-physics 

.  .  .  Laurence  Lafore,  an  Amelia 
traveler  of  uncommon  enterprise  al 
scholarly  temperament,  made  an 
dependent  visit  to  Iran  two  yel 
ago.  His  report  in  "The  Tourif 
Persia"  (p.  51)  presents  some  of 
charms  and  drawbacks  of  a  court | 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
not  yet  made  a  strong  bid  for 
tourist  trade. 

Mr.  Lafore  is  associate  professoij 
history  at  Swarthmore  College, 
received  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Fletcl 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
Medford,  Mass.,  and  served  in  Lj 
don  and  Paris  for  the  OWL 

.  .  .  W.  S.  Merwin  came  home  to 
United  States  last  year  after  a 
longed  absence,  during  which 
wrote  "After  Some  Years"  (p. 
His   third   book  of  poems,  Gi 
With  Beasts,  was  recently  publis 
by  Knopf,  and  he  now  holds  a  Rol 
feller  Playwrighting  Fellowshij 
the  Poets'  Theater  in  Cambrij 
Massachusetts. 

Richmond      Lattimore  (31 
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lames,"  (p.  74)  teaches  Greek  at 
]  vn  Mawr,  is  co-editor  of  the  Chi- 
(40  Series  ol  (.reck  Tragedies  in 
Inslation,  ;mc!  will  have  a  book  of 
■  poems  published  in  the  fall. 

I .  "California's  Dedicated  Detec- 
t  e"  (p.  r)7)  is  by  Keith  Monroe, 
mo  has  contributed  to  Harper's  and 
inn  other  magazines.  He  went  to 
■lege  at  Stanford  and  the  Univer- 
|y  ol  California  and  has  done  a 
Iriety  of  jobs,  including  public  re- 
llions  for  an  aircraft  plant.  He 
lote  the  piece  on  the  Adoption  In- 
itiate of  Los  Angeles  in  our  Jan- 
Iry  issue. 

I.  The  professional  slick  of  public 
lations  has  no  place  between  pupils 
Id  teachers— or  should  have  none, 
m  Sally  Carrighar  in  "Murder  in 
(s  Schoolroom"   (p.   60).    Not  a 
icher  herself,  Miss  Carrighar  took 
I  her  brief  career  partly  for  the  fun 
it  and  partly  to  get  ammunition 
r   her   discussions    with  teacher- 
ends. 

She  went  to  Alaska  on  a  Guggen- 
fim  Fellowship  to  study  the  arctic 
jimals,  and  about  them  she  wrote 
wound  Summer  (Knopf,  1953). 
hce  then  her  play,  "As  Far  as  They 
luld  Go,"  has  been  produced  at 
p  University  of  Alaska;  she  is  now 
lishing  a  book  about  learning  to 
le  in  "this  insidiously  beautiful 
m."  Miss  Carrighar's  earlier  books 
Ire  One  Day  on  Beetle  Rock  and 
ic  Day  at  Teton  Marsh. 


EUROPE... 

via  Greece  and  the 


Cruise  to  romantic  ports,  through  blue  enchanted 
seas  to  Greece  and  the  Aegean  ...  to  Athens, 
Gateway  to  all  Europe.  Enjoy  modern  hotels  amid 
the  ancient  glories  of  Hellas.  Sail  from  New  York, 
on  the  TSS  OLYMPIA  via  PORTUGAL  and  ITALY. 


Also  sailings  to  EIRE  •  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY 
Go  one  route  —  return  the  other 


.  Three  of  the  most  prized  awards 
the  magazine  field  went  this  year 
writers  in  Harper's.  On  May  16 
2  judges  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
agazine  Awards  announced  their 
oice  of  George  F.  Kennan's  "Over- 
e  Changes  in  Our  Foreign  Policy" 
ugust  1956)  as  the  "best  interpre- 
ion  of  the  foreign  scene  or  of  our 
eign  relations";  and  of  Wyatt 
assingame's  "Man's  Courage" 
pril  1956)  as  "the  best  short  story 
Wished  in  an  American  maga- 
ie."  The  Sidney  Hillman  Founda- 
>n  announced  on  April  30  that 
hn  Fischer's  "The  Harm  Good 
ople  Do"  (The  Editor's  Easy 
lair,  October  1956)  had  received 
Sidney  Hillman  Prize  for  an  out- 
riding editorial  in  the  field  of  in- 
idual  civil  liberties  and  related 
oblems.  Each  of  these  prizes  was 
$500. 


Famous  Athens  Music  and 
Drama  Festival  August  1 
to   September  10 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

p  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
U^ct^    LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


For  fascinating  sea  voyages  to  exotic 
lands. ..sail  under  the  Dutch  flag  between 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius, 
South  Africa  and  South  America. 

Three  splendid  passenger  liners  of  14,280  gross 
tons,  each  accommodating  104  voyagers  in  First 
Class,  provide  spacious  decks,  social  salons,  swim- 
ming pool.  An  expert  Dutch  supervisory  staff  as- 
sures flawless  service,  efficient  ship  operation, 
traditional  Dutch  cleanliness.  Dutch  chefs  main- 
tain a  matchless  cuisine. 

Also  fortnightly  sailings  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  to  the  exciting  island  of  Bali. 

ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ROYAL  INTER0CEAN  LINES 


NEW  YORK:  Holland-America  tine,- 


General  Passenger  Agents,  29  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Transpacific  Transportation  Co., 
Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agents,  351  California  St. 
HONOtULU:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bishop  and  Merchant  Sts. 


THIS  WILL  BE  THE  HIGH  SPOT 

OF  YOUR  QjicbecTRip 

The  Rocher  Perce  of  Gaspe  is  only 
one  of  countless  beauty  spots  that 
you  will  enjoy  on  your  holiday  in 
picturesque,  romantic,  historic,  Pro- 
vince de  Quebec. 

For  rood  mops  and  helpful 
information,  write  —  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada; 
or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 


TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN 


is  to  distinguish  between  a  natural  law  and  a  man-made  condition. 

Prices  go  higher  in  a  time  of  shortage  when  demand 
exceeds  supply  .  .  .  demand  inflation. 

Prices  go  higher  when  people  are  paid  more  without  producing 
more  .  .  .  wage  inflation. 

In  either  case  somebody  gets  hurt:  the  buyer  in  the  first  case; 
the  people  who  don't  get  a  raise,  in  the  second. 

The  antidote  to  demand  inflation  is  increased  production, 
to  end  shortages. 

The  antidote  to  wage  inflation  is  increased  productivity, 
to  justify  higher  wages. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL. 

General  Offices  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

the  Invisible  Sell 


ROBERT  L.  HEILBRONER 

A  candid  report  on  our  fastest  growing 
industry — what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot 
.  .  .  the  kind  of  men  it  makes  rich  .  .  .  and 
what  it  is  doing  for  better  and  for  worse 
to  American  business  and  society. 

MIXED  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Institute  of 
Boiler  and  Radiator  Manufacturers,  Elvis  Pres- 
ley, and  United  States  Steel;  welcomed  into  the 
inner  sanctum  of  church,  corporation,  and 
cabaret  alike;  as  indispensable  to  a  modern 
hospital  as  a  surgeon  and  to  a  big  labor  union 
as  an  organizer,  you  will  find  the  representatives 
of  one  of  the  newest,  fastest  growing,  and  cer- 
tainly most  significant  professions  of  our  times. 
These  are  the  members  of  the  public  relations 
fraternity— a  brotherhood  of  some  100,000  whose 
common  bond  is  its  profession,  and  whose  com- 
mon woe  is  that  no  two  of  the  practitioners  can 
ever  quite  agree  on  what  that  profession  is. 

Whatever  it  is,  public  relations  is  the  wonder 
child  of  our  age.  Turn  back  to  the  Manhattan 
classified  telephone  directory  for  1935  and  look 


up  the  listing  for  public  relations:  you  will  find 
ten  names.  Go  through  the  catalogues  of  the 
universities  twenty  years  back,  and  you  search 
for  a  course  on  public  relations  in  vain.  Investi- 
gate the  public  relations  staff  of  General  Motors 
for  1931,  and  you  will  discover  one  man,  Paul 
Garrett,  who  had  just  been  hired. 

Today  the  listing  in  the  telephone  directory 
runs  on  for  seven  columns  and  over  seven  hun- 
dred names— in  Manhattan  alone.  Last  year  653 
colleges  taught  something  called  "public  rela- 
tions"; eleven  (including  such  pillars  of  respecta- 
bility as  Columbia  and  New  York  University) 
offered  it  as  an  undergraduate  major;  and  one, 
Boston  University,  had  a  School  of  Public  Rela- 
tions which  gave  an  M.S.  degree.  And  last 
December  when  Paul  Garrett  retired  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  as  a  full  vice  president  (to  set  up  his 
own  public  relations  firm),  his  staff  numbered 
some  two  hundred  people,  exclusive  of  clerical 
help,  and  cost  well  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

That  is,  however,  only  evidence  of  public  rela- 
tions' meteoric  rise.  Even  more  impressive  is  its 
present  extent.  According  to  Fortune  magazine, 
nearly  five  thousand  corporations  now  support 
public  relations  departments  or  engage  public 
relations  counsel.  An  already  outdated  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lists  5,211  lull- 
time  "information  officers"  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Add  in  the  labor  unions,  the  private 
welfare  organizations,  the  charities,  causes,  and 
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not  least,  the  celebrities  who  also  buy  what 
public  relations  men  sell,  and  you  arrive  at  the 
not  unimpressive  figure  of  at  least  half  a  billion 
dollars  spent  for  PR  hired  help  alone.  How 
much  is  spent  not  for  the  hired  hands,  but  on 
public  relations  itself,  nobody  even  hazards  a 
guess. 

And  what  is  this  thing  called  "public  rela- 
tions" on  which  all  this  money  is  expended?  It 
is  not  one  thing,  but  many,  for  the  practice  in 
which  the  brotherhood  engages  is  indeed  a 
motley  one.  In  the  name  of  public  relations  you 
will  find  the  boys  "institutionalizing"  a  TV 
comic,  "personalizing"  an  institution,  or  just 
plain  peddling  a  product  or  an  idea.  Public 
relations  includes  such  virtuous  aims  as  making 
the  public  "aware"  of  muscular  dystrophy  and 
such  dubious  ones  as  putting  pressure  on  a  legis- 
lature through  phony  consumer  fronts.  It  runs 
the  gamut  from  philosophizing  on  social  trends 
before  a  board  of  directors,  to  advising  that  same 
board  on  how  best  to  pulverize  the  opposition  in 
a  proxy  fight.  It  takes  in  the  planted  item  in 
the  gossip  column  and  the  artfully  contrived 
mention  of  a  client's  product  in  a  magazine 
article  ostensibly  about  something  else.  It  em- 
braces the  cozy  corporate  brochure  "About  Us 
Folks,"  and  the  hard-breathing  advertisement  of 
the  "facts"  concerning  a  strike.  In  a  word,  public 
relations  covers  a  lot  of  acreage— blurring  out 
into  advertising,  slopping  over  into  selling,  dip- 
ping down  into  publicity,  and  touching— or  at 
least  aspiring  to— the  "making"  of  public  opinion 
itself. 

And  what,  one  may  ask,  after  reading  this  ill- 
assorted  catalogue,  is  public  relations?  Perhaps 
we  can  sum  it  up  by  calling  it  the  business  of  the 
Invisible  Sell.  Public  relations  is  Dale  Carnegie 
writ  large:  it  is  the  professional  winning  of 
friends  and  influencing  of  people— only  not  for 
oneself,  but  for  one's  clients,  and  not  by  glad- 
handing  or  overtly  campaigning  for  their  favor, 
but  by  creating  "situations  of  reality"  in  which 
their  acquiescence  and  approbation  are  spon- 
taneously aroused.  The  public  relations  man  is 
the  stage  manager  of  real-life  dramas  which  con- 
tain not  a  hidden  moral,  but  a  hidden  commer- 
cial. In  the  arresting,  if  chilling,  phrase  of  Ed- 
ward L.  Bernays,  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  public 
relations  is  "the  engineering  of  public  consent." 

And  this  makes  the  brotherhood  somewhat 
more  interesting  than  just  another  bunch  of  guys 
out  to  make  a  buck.  For  we  are  all  of  us  to 
some  extent  hooked  by  the  Invisible  Sell— en- 
thusiastic about  people  we  have  never  met, 
persuaded  of  the  virtues  of  products  and  insti- 
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tutions  with  which  we  have  no  direct  contact, 
contented  captives  of  ideas  we  are  scarcely  aware 
of  having  picked  up.  If  the  public  relations  men 
are  capable  of  manufacturing  these  enthusiasms, 
persuasions,  and  ideas,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  claim  that  they  practice  the  most  important 
occupation  of  our  day.  Or  perhaps  one  should 
say  the  most  portentous.  Or  perhaps  merely 
the  most  pretentious.  Whatever  the  final  verdict, 
it  would  certainly  seem  worth  while  to  meet  the 
fraternity  members  themselves. 

UP  FROM  BROADWAY 

THIS  will  not  involve  us  immediately  in 
a  series  of  high-level  conferences  in  paneled 
board  rooms.  On  the  contrary,  a  Cook's  Tour  of 
public  relations  land  begins  far  from  the  fluores- 
cent eyries  of  Madison  Avenue,  in  the  hole-in- 
the-wall  offices  of  another,  even  dreamier  avenue 
four  blocks  west:  Broadway.  For  whereas  it 
makes  a  public  relations  counselor  (and  how 
the  trade  does  love  that  orotund  title)  cringe  to 
be  told  so,  he  did  not  spring,  full-formed,  from 
the  brow  of  Jove.  He  crawled  up  from  a  lower 
form  of  life  called  the  Press  Agent.  And  there 
on  Broadway  the  evolutionary  process  can  yet 
be  witnessed,  as  small  wriggling  things  hitch 
themselves  up  on  the  terra  firma  of  respectability, 
take  their  first  tentative  gulp  of  air,  and— if  they 
are  still  alive— declare  themselves  to  be  public 
relations  men. 

Back  in  the  primordial  ooze  itself  are  the  press 
agents  whose  "offices"  are  often  only  the  stuffy 
phone  booths  around  the  corner  from  Lindy's. 
At  his  wilder  extremes  the  press  agent  is  the  man 
who  says  to  his  client  cuties,  "Now  when  you  get 
turned  down  for  the  part,  you  just  walk  over  to 
the  window  and  jump.  I'll  be  waiting  down 
below  with  a  net,"  but  in  his  more  prosaic 
moments  he  lives  off  plainer  fare  called  Client 
Mention.  And  client  mention  is  still  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  public  relations,  even  at  its  most 
stratospheric.  Ben  Sonnenberg,  for  example,  who 
is  one  of  the  best-known  public  relations  men 
in  the  country,  has  a  special  literary  knack  for 
leaving  his  clients'  imprints  on  the  sands  of 
Time.  Even  Edward  Bernays,  who  is  today  about 
as  lar  from  a  press  agent  as  one  can  get,  rode  to 
fame  on  some  particularly  gorgeous  client  men- 
tions. One  of  them  involved  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  invention  of  the  electric  light,  for 
which  Bernays  staged  a  Golden  Jubilee  at  Dear- 
born, Michigan.  Quite  by  chance,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  contributed  his  presence  to 
the  shindig  and  the  Postmaster  General  issued 
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.i  special  stamp  in  its  honor.  In 
ihe  stamp,  the  Jubilee,  the 
posters,  and  the  news  releases, 
the  Mazda  bulb  quietly  glowed, 
reciprocally  Lighting  up  and  lit 
1>\  the  luminaries  provided  by  its 
master  PR. 

roda)    the    public  relations 
counselor  disapprovingly  downs 
at  the  mention  of  the  press  agent 
whose  motto  reads,  "Anything 
goes,  so  long  as  you  spell  the 
name    right."     Nonetheless  he 
owes  much  of  his  imaginative 
vitality  to  his  rude  forebears.  In- 
deed at  the  lower  echelons  of 
public  relations  you  will  find  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  press  agents,  who  have  learned  that  a 
quick  and  agile  mind  and  some  good  publicity 
ideas  can  be  quickly  parlayed  into  cash. 

Of  the  700-odd  public  relations  firms  in  New 
York  and  the  2,000-odd  in  the  nation,  a  very 
considerable  number— perhaps  as  many  as  two- 
thirds— represent  the  ventures  of  bright  young 
men,  who  start  with  a  general  background  in  pub- 
licity, a  client  or  two,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  cash.  This  is  where  enterprising  youth  goes 
these  days,  instead  of  West.  A  career  in  point 
is  that  of  an  ex-publicity  man  named  Alan 
Brandt.  Good-looking,  voluble,  and  an  absolute 
garden  sprinkler  of  ideas,  Brandt  took  the  plunge 
sixteen  months  ago  from  a  well-paid  position  as 
publicity  director  of  station  WNEW  in  New 
York,  for  which  he  had  gained  nation-wide  notice 
w  ith  shows  such  as  a  disc-less  disc-jockey  program 
(calliopes,  music  boxes,  player  pianos),  a  2:00  a.m. 
feeding  show  for  parents  up  bottling  their 
infants,  and  Esoterica,  A  Program  of  Frankly 
Limited  Appeal  (Ethiopian  music  and  Gertrude 
Stein). 

"I  just  got  tired  of  working  for  someone  else," 
says  Brandt,  "so  I  went  out  and  got  myself  a 
room  with  one  window,  one  desk,  one  phone, 
one  size  of  stationery,  one  girl— and  one  client. 
I  was  in  business." 

The  client  was  the  producer  of  Captain  Kan- 
garoo, a  TV  kiddies'  show,  and  Brandt  publi- 
cized it  as  the  children's  show  that  parents  would 
like.  It  was  a  good  pitch  and  made  several  maga- 
zine breaks,  and  thereupon  the  phone  began  to 
ring.  A  hair-products  firm  wanted  to  know  if 
Brandt  cotdd  think  of  some  way  of  publicizing 
buns  and  chignons:  Brandt  got  a  TV  hair  styles 
contest  started.  A  Boston  radio  station  showed 
up  looking  for  a  publicity  idea:  Brandt  printed 
records  which  fitted  the  new  Chrysler  car-phono- 


graph and  which  interrupted  their  music  with, 
"Are  you  missing  the  news?  Tune  in  on  station 
WHDH."  A  TV  morning  show  wanted  to  be 
talked  about:  Brandt  put  Salvador  Dali  on  to 
explain  that  the  cauliflower  was  the  basis  of  all 
art,  and  had  an  art  dealer  choose  between  six 
masterpieces  worth  over  SI 00,000  and  six  fake 
copies  worth  less  than  SI 00,  by  slashing  the  fakes 
—while  Brandt  quietly  perspired  behind  the 
camera.  A  book  publisher  wondered  if  something 
could  be  done  about  a  novel  set  in  a  small  New- 
England  towrn.  Brandt  got  an  item  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  about  a  book  that  would  blow  up 
Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  and  Peyton  Place 
was  a  best  seller  before  it  even  reached  the  book- 
stores. 

It  is  now  sixteen  months  later,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  Alan  Brandt  is  successful  enough  to 
need  a  personal  tax  lawyer,  he  sometimes  worries 
about  where  he  goes  from  here.  For  if  the  pub- 
licity end  of  the  public  relations  game  is  a  rich 
one  (at  least  for  those  who  make  the  grade),  it  is 
also  rugged. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  another  energetic  hustler, 
"working  like  a  beaver  to  get  my  client,  call  him 
Bill  Blick,  into  the  columns.  He's  a  dog  of  a 
client,  but  finally  I  get  something  worth  print- 
ing. Then  I  hear  it's  going  to  run  in  a  big  name 
column.  I  call  my  client's  secretary  and  we  all 
rush  out  to  buy  the  early  edition.  And  what  does 
the  item  say?— 'What  ever  happened  to  Bill 
Blick?'  " 

Equally  baneful  to  the  publicity  man  is  the 
fact  that  his  client,  a  modest  soul  who  just  hap- 
pens to  have  a  few  good  pictures  of  himself  in 
case  they're  needed,  is  usually  blissfully  unaware 
of  the  writing,  the  phoning,  the  glamorizing  that 
have  been  done  to  make  his  pedestrian  life  fit 
to  print.  On  the  morning  when  months  of 
patient  work  finally  pays  off,  he  cheerfully  calls 
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his  PR  and  says,  "Say,  did  you  see  what  the 
Times  wrote  about  me?"  And  worst  of  all  is 
the  call  that  conies  on  the  day  when  a  national 
break  of  great  importance  has  finally  been 
landed.  The  client  phones  and  enthuses. 

"Great  job!  fust  what  we  needed!  Thanks  a 
lot!  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  won't  be 
needing-  you  any  more  now." 

HOW    TO    CATCH    A  WHALE 

HENCE  those  PRs  who  cultivate  the 
flowers  of  publicity  raise  a  lush  but  quick- 
wilting  crop.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  next  step  up  the  evolutionary  ladder  is  to 
the  less  spectacular  but  hardier  perennials  of 
Product  Promotion.  Here  is  where  you  will  meet 
nine  out  of  ten  PRs  who  have  graduated  from 
the  publicity  game,  tirelessly  plugging  away  for 
products  the  majority  of  which  are  hardly  such 
as  to  inspire  soaring  flights  of  the  imagination. 
Typewriters,  for  example.  Or  wool.  Or  dog  food. 

Now  since  there  are  very  few  magazines  or 
newspapers  which  would  be  interested  in  run- 
ning a  story  about  typewriters,  wool,  or  dog  food, 
and  still  fewer  which  would  give  free  advertis- 
ing to  Underwood,  the  Wool  Institute,  or  the 
Gaines  Dog  Food  Company,  the  public  relations 
man  must  disguise  his  hook  with  fancy  feathers. 
The  Underwood  people  therefore  prepare 
"5  Sprightly  Stories"  on  such  themes  as  How  To 
Keep  Your  Boss  Happy,  or  The  Girl  With  The 
Halo  (your  secretary);  the  Wool  Institute  offers 
Hotc's  Your  AQ?  (Appearance  Quotient)  and 
Wool  in  History  and  Legend— "the  fascinating 
story  of  the  thousands-of-years-old  romance  of  the 
use  of  wool";  and  the  dog  food  people  establish 
the  Gaines  Dog  Research  Center— "a  research  and 
educational  institution  created  as  a  public  serv- 
ice." These  are  offered  free  to  editors. 

Needless  to  say,  the  mortality  rate  of  such  PR 
productions  reaches  epidemic  proportions,  but 
since  the  birth  rate  is  high,  a  eertain  number  of 
brain-children  survive.  A  considerable  number 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  No  PR  firm  of  any  stature 
cannot  boast  of  having  "placed"  stories  in  Life, 
Look,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  Reader's  Digest, 
not  to  mention  the  New  York  Times— although 
many  is  the  chagrined  PR  who,  having  finally 
inspired  a  story  on  his  client's  industry  or  in- 
terest, reads  it  with  fading  smile  to  realize,  at 
the  end,  that  the  goddam  magazine  never  men- 
tioned his  client  once. 

One  of  the  most  successful  product  promoters 
is  the  firm  of  Ruder  and  Finn,  which  began  like 
Brandt  Public  Relations,  on  a  shoestring.  Not 
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quite  ten  years  ago  Bill  Ruder,  a  young  publicity 
man  for  Sam  Goldwyn,  and  David  Finn,  a  hope- 
ful painter,  decided  to  put  their  curiously  diverse 
talents  together  in  public  relations.  They  took  a 
room  in  the  Hotel  Lombardy— the  size  of  which 
can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  hotel 
linen  closet— and  landed  that  essential  First  Ac- 
count. It  was  a  promotion  job  for  Perry  Como's 
records,  and  they  performed  it  so  artfully  that 
Como  thanked  them  publicly  in  an  ad  in  5/7/- 
board.  Then  their  phone  began  to  ring.  And 
they  began  to  think. 

"We  didn't  want  to  be  just  publicity  boys  all 
our  lives,"  says  Finn.  "And  while  we  were  beat- 
ing our  brains  to  think  of  a  way  not  to  be,  Bill 
remembered  the  nation-wide  publicity  network 
that  Goldwyn  used.  We  decided  to  try  the  same 
deal  for  product  promotion."  By  writing  to  inde- 
pendent PRs  around  the  country,  Ruder  and 
Finn  established  a  gossamer-thin  tie-up  with  small 
out-of-town  public  relations  firms,  and  this  they 
then  hawked  as  the  Ruder  &  Finn  Field  Network. 
Into  its  flimsy  meshes  promptly  swam  a  whale. 
A  major  soap  company  was  about  to  launch  a 
new  soap  and  it  wanted  just  such  point-of-sale 
promotion.  The  soap  brass  descended  from  its 
glassy  heights  to  the  brownstone  basement  into 
which  Ruder  and  Finn  had  moved  their  opera- 
tion (and  where  they  had  spent  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours  frantically  adding  twenty- 
seven  men  to  their  "network"),  and— perhaps 
with  suds  in  its  eyes— approved  of  what  it  saw. 

After  that  it  was  easy.  Today,  with  seventy 
employees,  a  Field  Network  of  over  190,  and  a 
gross  take  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,  Bill  Ruder 
and  Dave  Finn  run  one  of  the  six  biggest  PR 
firms  in  the  country. 

Walking  through  the  pastel-tinted  Ruder  and 
Finn  offices  is  not  unlike  walking  through  an 
advertising  agency— a  resemblance  which  makes 
both  PRs  and  advertising  men  edgy.  There  is  a 
writing  department,  a  TV  and  radio  department, 
a  magazine  department,  an  art  department,  and 
a  long  string  of  offices  for  account  executives, 
supervisors  of  executives,  supervisors  of  super- 
visors, and  so  on.  For  R  &  F  does  a  great  deal 
more  than  publicity  for  its  clients.  In  fact  it  does 
public  relations  for  them. 

What  is  public  relations  at  the  R  &  F  level? 
Of  course  it  includes  product  promotion  via  the 
Invisible  Sell,  as  witness  a  technique  used  to 
push  Skotch  Koolers,  a  picnic  carrier.  R  &  F 
sent  samples  of  the  Koolers  to  professional  pho- 
tographers and  TV  studios,  merely  suggesting 
that  they  might  be  used  as  studio  props.  They 
were.  You  may  have  noticed  the  Kooler  along- 
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side  the  man  with  the  beard  in  a  Schweppes  ad, 
or  next  to  a  bathing  beauty  extolling  skin  cream. 
Without  spending  a  nickel  on  advertising,  R  &  F 
dangled  its  product  before  the  eyes  of  several 
million  people,  a  pleasing  number  of  whom 
swallowed  the  bait. 

Hut  the  public  relations  bait  does  not  consist 
of  products  only.  Indeed,  the  publics  to  which 
R  &  F  professionally  relates  its  clients  tend  to 
include  fewer  and  fewer  customers,  and  more  and 
more  groups  such  as  stockholders,  employees,  or 
even  bankers.  For  these  publics  Ruder  and  Finn 
will  design  a  client's  annual  report  and  compose 
dignified  but  warm  letters  to  his  shareholders, 
will  edit  his  employee  newspaper,  or  make  his 
name  known  among  the  Wall  Street  community. 
Or,  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade,  they  will  create 
and  sell  his  "image." 

For  example,  in  the  early  months  of  1 95(>  Orr 
&  Sembower,  a  vigorous  but  relatively  unknown 
firm  of  boiler  manufacturers,  came  to  Ruder  and 
Finn  eager  to  tell  the  world— that  is,  the  very 
small  world  concerned  with  boilers— that  it  was 
"a  real  forward-thinking  company."  How  do  you 
make  a  boiler  manufacturer  look  real  forward- 
thinking?  The  table  below  shows  part  of  the 
R  &  F  evaluation  of  their  job  nine  months  later. 

Comments  Ruder  and  Finn:  "We  have  begun 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  various  publics  the 
image  of  Orr  &  Sembower  as  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  packaged  heat  transfer  equipment." 

It  is  not  by  coincidence  that  our  Cook's 
Tour  of  public  relations  land  has  taken  us 
from  publicity  through  product  pushing  to  the 
creation  of  corporate  "images,"  for  the  higher  up 
the  ladder  of  public  relations  you  go,  the  more 
grandiose  becomes  its  purpose.  Indeed,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  summit,  you  can  hardly  see  the 
customer  any  more  at  all.  The  bait  which  now 
dangles  from  the  invisible  line  is  no  longer  per- 


sonalities and  merchandise,  but  institutions  and 
ideas. 

Thus  at  the  powerhouse  of  public  relations 
maintained  by  General  Motors,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  PR  effort  is  aimed  at  making  people  like 
GM  cars,  and  whereas  this  fraction  packs  a 
mighty  wallop  (the  whole  idea  of  Motorama 
was  originally  a  PR  flash  of  genius),  it  is  hardly 
central  to  the  company's  public  relations  pro- 
gram. For  General  Motors— or  any  large  cor- 
poration, for  that  matter— has  a  more  important 
task  for  its  public  relations  than  the  pushing  of 
Chevvies,  Buicks,  or  Cadillacs:  Sales  Promotion 
does  that.  What  public  relations  must  do  is 
the  far  more  difficult  job  of  selling  General 
Motors  itself— as  a  community  asset,  a  helpful 
company,  a  corporation  with  solid  ideas,  a  big 
business  with  its  heart  in  the  right  place— in  a 
word,  as  a  great  institution,  and  by  implication, 
one  which  should  not  be  meddled  with. 

When  Paul  Garrett  arrived  in  Detroit  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  begin  General  Motors'  public 
relations  program,  the  first  question  fired  at  him 
was:  "How  do  you  make  a  billion  dollars  look 
small?"  Garrett  said  damned  if  he  knew,  and 
furthermore  damned  if  he  thought  that  was  his 
job.  Public  relations,  he  argued,  was  not  an 
"act,"  but  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 
management  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  came  into  contact.  Hence  you  will 
find  General  Motors  engaged  in  a  host  of  activi- 
ties in  which  altruism  and  self-interest  come  to- 
gether in  a  creamy  blend.  Plant  City  and  Field 
Relations,  for  example,  stimulates  local  GM 
participation  in  the  community  affairs  of  the 
sixty-eight  cities  where  it  has  factories,  thereby 
helping  both  the  community  and  itself.  Educa- 
tional Relations  works  with  the  schools,  provid- 
ing them  with  such  useful  educational  material 
as  films  on  safe  driving,  and  providing  itself  with 


What  We  Programmed 

Minimum  of  two  speaking  engage- 
ments for  Fred  Klein,  the  president 

Article  in  Harvard  Business  Review 
Articles  in  Fortune  or  Business  Week 

Important  newspaper  story 

Articles  aimed  at  management,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  heating  spe- 
cialists 

Evaluation  of  a  Public  Relatiotis 


What  We  Accomplished 

Speeches  delivered  at  two  important 
conventions 

In  the  works  as  the  story  of  a  small 
company  in  foreign  trade 

No  soap  on  one;  the  other  now  in 
development 

Interview  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Stories  in  Factory  Management  & 
Maintenance,  Power,  Progressive 
Architecture,  and  others 

gram  for  a  Boiler  Manufacturer 
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a  flow  of  applicants  tor  jobs.  The  Speakers 
Bureau  is  glad  to  send  a  company-sponsored 
lecturer  to  your  club  or  association  to  edify  it 
with  an  inspirational  talk— or  to  educate  it  with 
a  "sound"  economic  one.  Institutional  Advertis- 
ing tells  the  story  of  GM's  role  in  supporting 
some  twenty  thousand  suppliers,  and  leaves  you 
with  the  pleasant  impression  that  what's  good 
for  General  Motors  is  good  for  small  business, 
too.  The  billion  dollars  may  not  look  any 
smaller  as  a  result  of  these  efforts.  But  it  looks 
much,  much  nicer. 

THE  IMAGE-MAKERS 

THIS  same  kind  of  quiet  winning  of  friends 
and  influencing  of  people  is  practiced 
by  the  biggest  public  relations  firms.  At  Hill 
8c  Knowlton,  for  instance,  which  runs  neck  and 
neck  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  as  the  largest 
PR  outfit  in  the  country  (H  &  K's  minimum  fee 
S36,000;  Byoir's,  550,000,  but  H  8c  K  has  more 
accounts),  only  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  firm's  effort 
is  >j)ent  on  publicity.  The  rest  is  largely  concen- 
trated on  showing  corporations  how  to  do  Good 
W  orks  and  how  to  present  their  side  of  the 
story— which  is  always  known  as  The  Facts. 

Thus  for  its  biggest  account,  the  American 
lion  and  Steel  Institute  (which  is  incidentally 
the  biggest  PR  account  in  the  country),  H  &  K 
provides  a  whole  panoply  of  services,  none  of 
which  is  calculated  to  sell  a  single  ton  of  steel, 
but  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  sell  the  steel 
industry  and  its  point  of  view.  It  publishes 
Steehcays,  a  magazine  which  is  sent  to  100,000 
key  people,  such  as  editors  and  educators,  who 
pass  along  interesting  bits  of  information  to  an 
audience  estimated  at  12,000,000.  It  puts  out 
booklets  on  "timely  topics  of  importance"  such 
as  the  industry's  lagging  profit  rate.  It  runs  a 
field  service  which  counsels  individual  companies 
on  such  matters  as  how  to  conduct  plant  tours, 
or  how  to  work  with  the  local  school  board,  or 
who  should  go  on  the  Institute's  mailing  list. 

And  it  runs  such  interesting  services  as  the 
Community  Resources  Workshop.  This  is  a 
project  to  acquaint  teachers  with  industry  and 
its  potential  helpfulness  in  providing  educational 
material.  It  also  aims  at  giving  teachers  an  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  steel— not  on  a  "propa- 
gandistic"  basis,  but  just  the  way  steel  executives 
honestly  see  them.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Ayars,  the 
educator  who  heads  the  Workshop,  has  stated 
that  he  would  resign  if  his  project  were  ever 
used  for  the  propagation  of  distorted  facts.  "I 
suppose  you  could  say,"  he  admits,  "that  as  a 
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result  of  these  experiences  the  teachers  will  be 
more  receptive  to  some  legislation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  industry  and  the  public.  But 
again,  not  because  they  have  been  coerced  into  it. 
All  that  we  would  have  done  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  client.  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry,  is  to  have  exposed  them  to  the  facts." 

For  those  who  picture  public  relations  at  the 
summit  as  the  cunning  manipulation  of  minds, 
or  the  subtle  exercise  of  devious  techniques,  the 
actual  practice  of  Big  PR  must  look  tame  indeed. 
That  it  is  often  transparently  self-serving,  under 
the  guise  of  serving  the  public,  is  perfectly  true; 
and  that  the  motives  which  prompt  it  are  not 
entirely  spiritual,  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  the  Invisible  Sell  on  a  huge  scale,  but 
whereas  one  may  not  always  particularly  like 
what  is  being  sold,  it  is  hard  to  get  much  worked 
up  over  the  salesmanship. 

That  goes  for  nine-tenths  of  Big  PR.  Of 
course  there  is  also  the  tenth  tenth.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  public-relations  tactics  in  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad-truckers  fight  in  1952.  The 
client  here  was  the  Eastern  Railroads  Presidents 
Conference:  the  PR  firm  was  that  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates  (Hill  8c  Knowlton's  big  competitor): 
and  the  issue  at  stake  was  a  bill  increasing  the 
size  and  weight  limits  for  trucks  on  the  state 
roads.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  Byoir  was 
chosen  for  the  task  of  beating  the  bill.  As  the 
company  explained  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
railroad  vice  presidents  (in  charge  of  public  rela- 
tions), it  was  good  at  that  sort  of  thing,  modestly 
mentioning  a  chain-store  bill  it  had  licked  in 
New  York  State  for  the  A  &  P,  and  a  tax  reduc- 
tion it  had  secured  in  Louisiana  for  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  company.  And  so,  for  a  fee  of  SI 50,000 
it  got  the  job. 

And  brought  home  the  bacon.  In  due  course 
the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Not  that  the  Governor  acted  out  of  any  but 
the  best  interests.  He  had  before  him,  for 
example,  an  early  report  of  the  Maryland  State 
Roads  Commission  containing  very  unfavorable 
data  on  road  damage.  He  was  faced  at  every 
turn  by  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  the 
evils  of  trucking,  and  across  his  desk  passed  a 
succession  of  interesting  studies  by  institutions 
such  as  the  New  Jersey  Citizens  Tax  Study 
Foundation.  Certainly  not  absent  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's mind  was  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Association  of  Township  Supervisors,  which  had 
mailed  out  thousands  of  postcards  protesting  the 
truck  bill,  and  of  the  State  Grange,  a  politically 
powerful  organization. 

When   Governor   Fine   vetoed    the   bill,  it 
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must  have  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  only 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people;  but  how  much 
of  this  will  of  the  people  was  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Byoir  agency  who  spent  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  their  campaign? 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania an  anti-trust  action  entitled  "Noerr  Motor 
Freight,  Inc.,  v.  Eastern  Railway  Presidents  Con- 
ference et  al."  In  support  of  their  position 
the  Plaintiff-Truckers  introduced  through  their 
briefs  and  supporting  affidavits,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  Maryland  Commission's  public  relations  man 
constantly  visited  the  Byoir  offices  and  later  was 
given  a  job  by  the  defendant,  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way Presidents  Conference:  that  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  were  planted  by  the  Byoir 
agency  or  based  upon  material  supplied  by  them; 
and  that  the  New-  Jersey  Citizens  Tax  Study 
Foundation  was  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Bvoir  agency.  Evidence  was  also  introduced  that 
a  Byoir  man  set  up  headquarters  in  the  Grange 
and  used  the  Grange  stationery  and  that  the  post- 
cards mailed  in  the  name  of  the  Township  Super- 
visors were  prepared  by  Byoir. 

It  is  incidents  such  as  this  which  give  rise 
to  alarm  over  the  power  of  public  relations 
(although  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  single 
client  left  the  Byoir  firm,  and  that  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America— the  "standards- 
setting"  organization  of  the  trade— did  not  sug- 
gest that  Carl  Bvoir  &  Associates  should  with- 
draw).  But  if  within  the  profession  most  eyes 
were  delicately  averted,  outside  it  voices  were 
raised.  In  a  brilliant  expose  by  Robert  Bendiner 
in  the  Reporter,  the  question  was  posed:  "Is  this 
what  is  meant  by  the  engineering  of  public  con- 
sent?" 

The  indignation  was  natural,  and  yet  the 
Bvoir  episode  is  not  a  case  by  which  the  power 
of  public  relations  must  be  judged.  For  one 
thing,  as  is  often  the  way,  the  success  back- 
fired: Byoir  and  the  railroads  are  now  both 
entangled  in  the  5250,000,000  suit  filed  by  the 
truckers.  And  for  another  thing,  no  one  has  ever 
denied  the  power  of  public  relations,  in  careless 
or  overeager  hands,  to  gain  selfish  advantage, 
or  to  exert  legislative  influence,  on  behalf  of  its 
clients— whether  they  are  business,  labor,  farm, 
or  foreign. 

All  this,  however,  is  aside  from  the  crucial 
point.  It  is  not  the  excesses,  but  the  run  of  the 
mill  of  bis;  PR,  not  its  faults  but  its  very  virtues 
which  need  examination.  The  basic  question  is 
not  the  power  which  resides  in  bad  public  rela- 


tions, but  that  inherent  in  good  public  relations; 
not  the  ability  of  public  relations  to  subvert,  but 
its  capacity  to  convince.  The  really  important 
question  about  the  power_of  public  relations  is 
whether  it  can  influence  what  men  think. 

WHERE    THE    DOUBT  BEGINS 

THIS   brings  us  to  an  impressive  demon- 
stration concerning  the  making  of  public 
opinion  that  took  place  in  Cincinnati  in  1947. 

For  six  months  Cincinnati  became  the  focus 
for  an  unprecedented  crusade— a  powerful,  well- 
planned,  and  well-financed  attempt  to  teach  it 
what  to  think.  Specifically,  Cincinnati  was  the 
target  of  an  all-out  effort  to  make  a  typical 
American  city  "United  Nations  conscious." 

The  crusade  was  a  thorough  and  intelligent 
one.  It  was  launched  at  every  level  of  city  life. 
On  blotters,  matchbooks,  streetcar  signs,  and  bill- 
boards, Cincinnatians  read  "Peace  Begins  with 
the  LTnited  Nations— the  United  Nations  Begins 
with  You."  Local  radio  stations  broadcast  UN 
facts  and  news  daily— one  of  them  on  150  spots 
a  week.  The  newspapers  played  up  the  theme. 
Every  schoolchild  in  the  city  was  given  literature 
about  the  United  Nations  to  take  home;  the 
PTA,  the  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  all  climbed  enthusiastically  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  Club  women  rallied  round  with 
letters  and  telegrams  pledging  their  support 
to  the  American  delegation  to  the  UN.  In  the 
last  three  months  as  the  campaign  reached  a 
crescendo,  225  meetings  were  held;  hundreds  of 
documentarv  films  shown,  59,588  pieces  of  litera- 
ture distributed. 

Then  they  took  a  poll  of  the  results. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  only  half  as  many 
people  considered  the  L'nited  Nations  a  means 
of  preventing  war  as  thought  so  at  the  beginning. 

There  was  almost  no  change  in  the  number 
who  thought  that  the  L'nited  States  should  take 
an  active  part  in  world  affairs. 

There  was  a  drop  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  having  the  LTnited  States 
join  an  international  police  to  keep  peace. 

Fewer  people  thought  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  international  control  of  atom  bombs. 

There  was  almost  no  change  in  the  numbers 
who  knew  what  the  main  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  was,  or  who  had  heard  of  the  veto  power, 
or  who  knew  how  the  UN  worked. 

In  a  word,  the  campaign  was  a  gigantic  frost. 
Why?  The  answer  may  be  shocking,  but  it  is 
simplicity  itself:  people  in  Cincinnati  just  didn't 
give  a  damn  about  the  United  Nations,  one  way 
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oi  another.  Foi  .ill  the  matchbooks  and  the 
meetings,  the  UN  was  something  Ear  off,  vague, 
abstract,  unconnected  with  daily  life.  Hence  the 
propaganda  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other, 
and  save  for  the  pleasant  friction  stimulated  in 
transit,  it  left  no  imprint  at  all. 

And  the  moral,  for  public  relations,  seems  to 
be  that  most  people  don't  give  a  damn  about 
most  things,  unless  those  things  are  part  and 
parcel  of  their  concrete  lives.  They  just  don't 
listen.  For  many  years,  Hill  &  Knowlton  has 
sought  to  put  across  such  simple  (and  true)  mes- 
sages as  that  the  steel  industry  is  not  a  dangerous 
place  to  work,  or  that  steel's  profit  margins,  by 
comparison  with  other  industries,  have  been  low. 
The  results:  slightly  more  people  thought  steel 
was  dangerous  in  1955  than  in  1946  or  1943,  and 
there  continues  to  be  "considerable  belief"  (in 
Hill  &  Knowlton's  own  words)  that  steel's  profits 
are  too  high. 

Or  take  the  case  of  General  Motors.  For  nearly 
twenty  years,  along  with  seven  other  large  cor- 
porations, GM  has  tested  its  popularity  by  means 
of  a  continuing  opinion  poll  called  the  Link 
Audit.  On  the  face  of  it,  results  were  excellent: 
the  proportion  of  people  who  "liked"  General 
Motors  (and  all  the  other  companies)  rose  from 
less  than  60  per  cent  in  the  late  'thirties  to  over 
80  per  cent  today.  The  only  trouble  is,  no  one 
quite  knows  what  "like"  means.  Every  time 
there  is  a  strike  in  any  one  of  the  eight  com- 
panies, the  popularity  of  all  of  them  goes  down. 
For  some  unfathomable  reason  all  the  corpora- 
tions are  more  popular  in  fall  than  spring.  And 
every  time  there  is  something  to  get  mad  about, 
the  Link  Audit  "liking"  doesn't  seem  to  prevent 
people  from  boiling  up:  when  Harlow  Curtice, 
GM's  president,  testily  denied  to  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee last  year  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  General  Motors'  dealer  relations,  something 
akin  to  a  whirlwind  of  angry  protest  materialized 
out  of  the  blue.  Chastened,  Mr.  Curtice  ap- 
peared again  in  a  more  conciliatory  mood.  The 
whirlwind  disappeared.  And  the  Link  Audit 
once  again  showed  that  everybody  "liked"  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Hence  the  public-opinion  researchers  are,  to 
put  it  mildly,  skeptical  about  the  ability  of  pub- 
lic relations  to  engineer  the  public's  consent  and 
dubious  about  the  depth  of  the  affections  it 
arouses.  "Give  the  PR  something  real  and  spe- 
cific—a personality,  a  product,  or  even  a  precise 
enough  idea— and  he  can  usually  make  an  impact," 
says  one  professional  public-opinion  measurer. 
"But  ask  him  to  sell  a  big  fuzzy  thing  like  a 
'nice'  company  or  a  'sound'  doctrine,  and  the 
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result  is  usually  an  absolutely  monumental  in- 
difference." 

Or  worse,  skepticism.  One  opinion  researcher, 
Douglas  Williams,  measuring  the  effect  of  a 
company's  effort  to  "sell"  its  employees  on  Free 
Private  Enterprise,  found  the  net  outcome  to  be 
an  increase  in  hostility  and  suspicion.  "Those 
people  knew  about  free  enterprise  in  terms  of 
their  own  jobs  and  incomes,"  he  explains.  "They 
didn't  like  having  those  realities  'justified'  with 
fancy  abstractions.  Instead  they  asked,  'What's 
really  the  matter,  that  they  have  to  sell  this  thing 
to  me?'  " 

The  wiser  public  relations  men  are  well  aware 
of  these  facts.  "Make  no  mistake  about  it,"  says 
Earl  Newsom,  who  counsels,  among  others,  Ford 
and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  "a  corporation 
does  not  win  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  by  trying  to  'educate'  them  to  its  point  of 
view."  A  case  in  point  is  Newsom's  client,  "Jer- 
sey," which  has  long  ago  wearily  resigned  itself 
to  living  with  the  popular  opinion  that  it  is  still 
part  of  the  oil  trust  which  broke  up  some  forty 
years  ago.  It  just  doesn't  bother  to  argue  any 
more— because  it  realizes  that  it  probably 
wouldn't  do  any  good  if  it  did. 

But  whereas  the  public  relations  men  them- 
selves have  salutary  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
their  efforts  to  sell  those  nice  big  ideas,  their 
clients  share  no  such  hesitations  with  them.  For 
if  there  is  one  part  of  the  public  which  is  really 
a  patsy  for  the  power  of  public  relations,  it  is 
that  hard-headed  pragmatic  character,  the  Amer- 
ican big  businessman  himself.  Not  content  with 
using  public  relations  to  publicize  or  promote 
his  wares,  or  to  cement  his  relationships  with 
his  employees  or  stockholders— all  of  which  it 
can  do  very  well— he  is  convinced  that  it  can 
serve  to  get  his  "message"  across  to  an  eagerly 
attentive  public,  and  to  enshrine  his  corporation, 
as  well  as  its  products,  in  their  hearts.  Nor 
does  he,  curiously  enough,  demand  proof  of  this 
conviction,  for  he  has  swallowed  the  Invisible 
Sell  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

WHAT    IS    IT  WORTH? 

IF  THE  public  relations  brotherhood  is  not 
quite  so  powerful  as  its  enthusiastic  clients 
think,  neither  can  it  be  shrugged  off  as  just  a 
collection  of  publicists,  pitchmen,  and  commer- 
cial philosophers.  Public  relations  is  more  than 
just  an  occupation  or  a  bunch  of  occupations: 
it  is  a  social  force— and  as  such  it  has  left  two 
indelible  marks  on  our  world. 

The  first  mark  is  its  part  in  the  general  debase- 
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men  I  of  communications  from  which  we  .suffer. 
It  is  only  a  banality  to  point  out  the  need  for 
effective  public  communication  in  today's  com- 
plex society,  but  communication  has  become 
more  of  a  fetish  than  a  function.  Science  has  a 
technical  term  which  describes  the  result  of 
forcing  more  messages  along  a  carrier  than  it 
can  accommodate:  it  calls  the  result  iioise.  We 
live  in  a  noisy  society:  one  in  which  everyone 
talks  and  few  say  anything;  one  in  which  the 
spurious,  the  insincere,  the  meretricious,  and 
most  of  all  the  empty,  crowd  out  the  meaning- 
ful, the  useful,  the  important.  People  who  live 
in  such  a  society  learn  not  to  listen— or  worse, 
when  they  do  listen,  they  learn  to  disbelieve 
what  they  hear. 

In  this  process  of  the  debasement  of  communi- 
cation, public  relations  must  bear  its  share  of  the 
blame.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  essential 
function  that  public  relations  fills  as  the  pur- 
veyor of  genuine  ideas  and  information.  No  one 
denies  that  many  public  relations  men,  working 
for  corporations  as  well  as  for  colleges  or  causes, 
honestly  communicate  things  which  are  worth 
communicating.  Nor  can  anyone  absolve  public 
relations  for  loading  the  communications  chan- 
nels with  noise.  We  read  the  news  and  suspect 
that  behind  it  lies  the  "news  release."  We  en- 
counter reputation  and  ascribe  it  to  publicity. 
Worst  of  all,  we  no  longer  credit  good  behavior 
to  good  motives,  but  cheapen  it  to  the  level  of 
"good  public  relations." 

It  is  not  that  bad,  of  course.  But  if  we  step 
back  to  view  that  whole  big  thing  called  Public 
Relations  and  then  attempt  to  weigh  what  it 
has  meant  to  our  values  and  beliefs,  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
Invisible  Sell  has  been  to  further  a  cynical  judg- 
ment of  the  motives  behind  human  behavior. 


That  is  one  side  of  the  coin,  but  there  is 
another,  and  shinier.  If  public  relations  has 
cheapened  the  face  value  of  good  conduct,  at  the 
same  time  it  has  enormously  increased  the  preva- 
lence of  good  conduct.  For  regardless  of  its 
motive  or  its  incessant  self-advertisement,  good 
conduct  is  more  prevalent  on  the  business  scene, 
and  public  relations  can  rightly  take  much  of 
the  credit.  The  reason  is  a  curious  one.  It  is 
that  something  called  Good  Public  Relations  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  attribute 
of  business— as  much  a  sign  that  a  business  is 
"modern  and  progressive"  as  a  shiny  new  glass 
office  building  (which  is  also,  of  course,  a  good 
public  relations  move).  Quite  simply,  business 
has  sold  itself  the  bill  of  goods  it  originally 
intended  to  sell  the  public. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  one  shrewd  public  rela- 
tions man,  "the  aim  of  a  big  corporation  should 
be  invisibility.  But  no.  It  insists  on  being  as 
visible  as  possible.  Its  directors  get  nervous 
unless  people  say  what  wonderful  public  rela- 
tions the  company  has.  So  it  has  to  have  won- 
derful public  relations.  It  has  to  act  lovable.  It 
has  to  he  progressive.  It  has  to  become  socially 
responsible— not  because  the  management  neces- 
sarily thinks  that  way,  but  because  that's  what 
Good  Public  Relations  is." 

Hence  by  an  unexpected  twist,  public  rela- 
tions has  become  a  weapon  whose  recoil  is  greater 
than  its  muzzle  blast.  Good  Public  Relations 
has  come  to  be  something  very  much  like  the 
corporate  conscience— a  commercial  conscience, 
no  doubt,  but  a  conscience  none  the  less.  If  the 
public  relations  profession  can  bolster  this  role, 
if  it  can  become  the  corporate  conscience  openly, 
fearlessly,  and  wisely,  speaking  not  only  for  busi- 
ness but  to  business,  then  it  will  have  more  than 
redeemed  its  name. 


Hugh  G.  Foster 

the  tyranny  of  the 
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IN  1812,  when  the  first  tomatoes  offered  for 
domestic  use  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
market  at  an  extortionate  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  and  were  snapped  up  as  fast  as  the 
farmers  could  unload,  there  was  something  more 
than  Creole  sauce  in  the  wind.  It  was  defiance 
of  the  two-hundred-year  old  Puritan  ordinance 
against  the  love  apple— that  scarlet  sister  of  the 
virtuous  potato  and  other  chaste  vegetables— the 
Devil's  own  antipasto. 

Such  conduct  was  to  be  expected  of  bayou 
epicureans.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
libel  on  Satan's  berry  died  hard.  It  was  not 
until  the  1870s  that  the  tomato  was  allowed  in  a 
decent  kitchen— on  probation— as  something  to 
spice  up  an  invalid's  broth. 

That  did  it!  The  tomato  today  is  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  American  larder,  with 
hegemony  over  the  family  shopping  list,  domin- 
ion of  the  public  pantries  beyond  the  home,  and 
a  firm  colonial  grip  on  the  drinking-bar.  More 
tomatoes  are  consumed  now  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

A  more  modest  statistic,  however,  may  serve  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  tomato  has  over- 
whelmed the  national  appetite:  In  a  New  Eng- 
land city  of  75,000,  the  place  where  my  wife  trolls 
the  shopping  cart  can  hardly  be  called  a  super- 
market; not  even  a  "food  center";  just  a  little  old 
chromium-plated  "mart"  barely  one-fourth  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania  Station.   Here,  aside  from 


the  irreducible  ton  of  fresh  tomatoes-under-cello- 
phane,  the  display  of  canned  tomatoes  is  21  feet 
long  and  6  feet  high;  not  including  the  sauces, 
purees,  juices,  and  ketchups,  which  have  an 
entire  section  to  themselves. 

Few  shoppers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bachelor  girl  or  the  two-burner  dilettante,  bear 
off  less  than  six  cans  at  a  crack.  Swoops  of  a 
dozen  are  the  rule  in  a  land  where  that  quivering 
hoop,  the  Tomato  Ring,  has  become  standard 
fare  at  every  table  from  the  merchant's  lunch  to 
the  church  supper. 

Though  by  gross  tonnage  the  white  potato  is 
still  America's  leading  vegetable,  it  is  sinking 
under  the  mighty  crimson  tide.  In  an  era  when 
every  man  wants  to  fit  trimly  into  an  Ivy  League 
set-of-threads;  and  every  woman  aspires  to  hips 
like  an  adolescent  boy's,  the  noble  tuber  is  giving 
ground.  Is  there  a  meal  served  today  that  does 
not  glow  redly  with  the  flesh  of  the  raw,  or  the 
oozy  pulp  of  the  cooked  tomato?  Our  tables 
groan  with  condiments  and  relishes  of  the  same. 
We  encounter  it  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

At  breakfast  it  seems  that  nobody  can  face  the 
world— especially  those  who  viewed  it  blearily 
the  night  before— without  knocking  back  an  eye- 
opener  of  tomato  juice.  Juice  indeed!  The 
tomato  yields  no  juice;  merely  a  trickle  of  brack- 
ish serum.  What  they  call  juice  is  actually  tomato 
espresso— the  entire  fruit  liquefied  under  tre- 
mendous hydraulic  pressure. 

The  midday  salad  could  be  a  happy  assort- 
ment of  cool  greens.  But  that's  taken  care  of  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  wedges  of  tomato  to  weep 
into  it— nothing  like  it  to  kill  the  nutty  flavor  of 
crisp  lettuce,  or  flatten  the  tang  of  the  finest 
dressing.  For  the  between-meal  snack,  the  drug- 
store counter  has  canned  soup;  tomato  plain, 
with  vermicelli,  or  rice:  ready  to  be  steam-heated 
and  served  with  Tomato  (TJie  Flavor's  Baked 
Crunch. 

Now,  before  traintime,  the  citizen  drinks  an 
infusion  of  tomato  juice  and  vodka  called  a 
Bloody  Mary,  and  wonders  what's  for  dinner. 
At  the  same  moment  his  consort  lifts  the  lid  of 
the  dutch  oven  to  see  how  the  chuck  roast  is 
doing.  Beautifully!  The  carrots  tender  and  glaz- 
ing nicely;  the  pearly  baby  onions  and  the  diced 
turnips  bobbing  in  the  gravy;  the  halved  potatos 
browning  just  right.  It  all  looks  and  smells  so— 
M M M-mmm !  — that  she  has  half  a  notion  to  serve 
it  as  it  is.  But  she  doesn't  dare— John  and  the 
kids  like  to  know  what  they're  eating.  So,  snip- 
snip,  whoosh!— in  go  the  contents  of  a  No.  2  can 
of  solid-pack  tomatoes,  to  the  last  dregs.  Instantly 
the  kitchen  fills  with  the  sharp,  almost  tactile 
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odor.  Bui  nobody  notices.  It  is  the  aroma  of 
culinary  America. 

The  ketchup  bottle  stands  sentinel  over  the 
grill.  And  the  palate  numbs  as  everything  that 
Comes  off  it,  from  the  blue-ribbon  porterhouse  to 
the  roadside  hamburger,  is  sluiced  down.  Nor 
does  sea  food  escape  similar  baptism.  The  Cotuit 
oyster,  the  Cherrystone  clam,  the  Gulf  shrimp, 
and  the  princely  leg  of  Dungeness  crab— all  are 
dragged  through  a  swamp  of  chili  sauce. 

It  is  amazing  how  people  sustained  themselves 
in  the  days  before  the  red  manna.  Here,  for 
example,  is  one  way  they  managed— "A  Complete 
and  Simple  Sunday  Family  Menu,"  circulated  by 
a  Chef  Filippini  in  1881: 

BREAKFAST:  Eggs  Aurore,  Boiled  Had- 
dock Cream  Sauce,  Lamb  Chops  Maison  d'or, 
Potato  Croquettes,  Prunes  General  Dufour, 
Wheat  Cakes. 

LUNCHEON:  Stuffed  Deviled  Crabs, 
Chicken  Saute  Marengo,  Sweet  Potato  Souffle, 
Macaroni  au  Gratin,  Maraschino  Pudding. 

DINNER:  Blue  Point  Oysters.  Soups: 
Cream  of  Asparagus,  Consomme  Royale.  Hors 
d'oeuvre:  Radishes,  Olives,  Timbales  Ecos- 
saises.  Releves:  Sea  Bass  Regence,  Fillet  of 
Beef  larded  Parisien,  Saddle  of  Mutton,  Cur- 
rant Jelly.  Entrees:  Sweetbreads  larded  Col- 
bert, Potatoes  Windsor,  Terrapin  Maryland. 
Sorbet:  Kirsch  Punch.  Rotis:  Canvasback 
Ducks,  Celery-mayonnaise  Salad,  Artichoke 
Bottoms,  French  Peas,  String  Beans.  Sweet: 
Martha  Washington  Pie,  Boiled  Apple  Dump- 
ling, Fruit,  Cakes,  Pistache  Ice,  Coffee. 

Italienne,  Portugaise,  Andalouse,  and  Proven- 
gale  are  the  only  group  utilizing  tomato  among 
the  thirty-eight  True  Sauces  developed  in  five 
centuries  of  civilized  Western  cookery.  The  con- 
trolling authority,  the  venerable  Saucier's  Guild 
in  France  examined  the  tomato  carefully  and  de- 
cided that  no  atmosphere  of  elan  was  possible 
with  it  in  the  kitchen.  Then,  too,  there  was  its 
smoky  name  and  reputation— in  Latin  lycopersi- 
con  esculentum— the  edible  wolf  peach;  and  the 
term  wolf*  had  the  same  connotation  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  it  has  today. 

The  plant  came  from  Peru,  carried  to  Italy 
and  Spain  by  the  Conquistadores  between  1550 
and  1560,  and  travelers  brought  stories  back 
to  England  and  France  that  the  Italian  dandies 
made  high  carnival  with  it.  They  braised  it  in 
olive  oil  with  garlic  and  ate  it  with  their  maca- 
roni to  spur  the  carnal  appetite.  Seeds  and  cut- 
tings were  smuggled  to  England  and  cultivated 
by  wealthy  rakehells  in  hothouses.    But  the 


saucerers  of  France  held  out  against  it.  If,  they 
argued,  the  vegetable  was  indeed  an  aphrodisiac, 
then  the  place  for  it  was  in  the  apothecary's  jar. 

Some  notable  Italians— Rossini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti  among  them— pleaded  with  Dumas  to 
give  his  imprimatur  to  spaghetti  and  tomato 
sauce.  But,  according  to  King  of  Paris  by  Mr. 
Guy  Endore,  Dumas  publicly  denounced  both 
the  spaghetti  and  the  sauce  as  "a  dish  of  wet 
laundry  .  .  .  and  all  Italy  reacted  with  fury  and 
tightened  her  teeth  on  the  dagger." 


Europe  at  last  realized  that  the  earliest  claim 
for  the  pomme  d 'amour  had  been  recklessly  over- 
stated. When  it  did  not  turn  men  into  "wolves," 
and  nobody  rushed  into  the  streets  to  engage  in 
orgiastic  riots,  that  was  the  first  Tomato  Sur- 
prise. 

The  tomato  must  have  been  an  ugly  berry, 
hard  as  a  marble  and  no  bigger,  when  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  as  forage  for  the 
livestock.  Thomas  Jefferson  toyed  with  it  in  his 
conservatory  at  Monticello  and  developed  a 
strain  which  could  pass  muster  in  a  Philadelphia 
Pepper  Pot  if  the  field  hands  weren't  too  finicky. 

At  any  rate,  it  could  have  been  nothing  like 
the  Ponderosa  Prince  which  shimmers  on  Page 
144  of  last  year's  seed  catalogue  in  traffic-light 
red.  But  the  Prince  is  only  a  pale  cousin  of  the 
flaming  Turk's  Turban  on  the  next  page.  The 
plump,  rouged  Marquesa  Borghese  farther  on  is 
"early  ripening,  good  for  soups  and  stews."  The 
Monarch  Beefsteak  "slices  well"  and  the  French 
Breakfast,  "firm  and  hearty."  And  now,  the 
nurseryman's  masterpiece— an  immensity!  Almost 
the  size  of  a  cantaloupe,  its  portrait  takes  up 
most  of  the  page.  Beautiful  as  an  autumn  sunset, 
no  name  could  be  devised  to  describe  it;  so  the 
seedsman  calls  it  simply  No.  27  and  qualifies  it 
as  "The  Big  Number  for  Roadside  Sale— Will 
Stop  the  Motorist!" 

Buy  this  jewel  if  you  wish.  Have  it  stuffed  by 
a  taxidermist,  or  preserve  it  in  alcohol,  but  in 
the  names  of  Brillat-Savarin,  Vatel,  and  the 
Seven  Sisters  of  the  Skillet,  don't  eat  it! 

If  you  must— one  last  caution— don't  wash  off 
the  insecticide  spray  which  is  what  gives  it,  at 
least,  some  kind  of  flavor. 


George  Steiner 


A  BETTER  WAY 

TO  DEAL  WITH  CHINA 


Why  a  cold-eyed,  practical  approach 
toward  Communist  China  might  yield  bigger 
dividends — in  terms  of  America's  long-range 
goals — than  our  present  emotional  policy. 

FO  R  the  last  six  years  the  largest  country 
in  the  world— with  a  quarter  of  the  earth's 
population— has  been  a  blank  space  on  the  map 
of  American  foreign  policy.  For  many  reasons, 
political  and  moral,  our  government  has  stead- 
lastly  refused  to  recognize  the  government  of 
Communist  China.  That  refusal  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  both  political  parties,  and 
almost  certainly  reflects  the  emotions  of  most 
Americans. 

Yet  many  responsible  people  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs— including  President  Eisenhower- 
have  expressed  uneasiness  about  this  situation. 
Does  our  present  policy,  they  have  wondered, 
really  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States?  Are  there  alternatives  which  might  be 
more  effective  in  promoting  our  security  and 
long-range  goals? 

The  basic*  case  for  recognizing  Red  China  was 
clearly  stated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1953. 
His  view,  as  expressed  at  that  time  in  meetings 
with  his  staff  and  Republican  leaders,  was  re- 
corded by  Robert  J.  Donovan  in.  his  semi-official 
history,  Eisenhower:  The  Inside  Story,  a  book 
based  on  Cabinet  minutes  and  similar  White 
House  documents.  The  chapter  on  "Eisenhower 
and  Red  China"  contains  this  passage: 

The  President  was  not  convinced  that  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  were  best 
served  by  prolonged  nonrecognition  of  China. 
He.  had  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  Russia 
and  China  were  natural  allies.  .  .  .  Therefore, 


he  asked,  would  it  not  be  the  best  policy  in 
the  long  run  for  the  United  States  to  try  to 
pull  China  away  from  Russia  rather  than  drive 
the  Chinese  ever  deeper  into  an  unnatural 
alliance  unfriendly  to  the  United  States?  Like- 
wise the  problem  of  keeping  the  Japanese 
economy  alive  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
he  felt  that  in  part  at  least  its  solution  must 
lie  ultimately  in  trade  between  Japan  and 
China.  The  alternative,  he  feared,  would  be 
endless  subsidization  of  the  Japanese  economy 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Donovan  noted  that  "the  hostile  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  intense 
antipathy  to  Red  China  among  the  American 
people"  made  it  impossible  for  the  President  to 
change  the  nonrecognition  policy  at  that  time. 
But,  he  added,  "the  President  strongly  and  suc- 
cessively resisted  being  maneuvered  into  a  rigid, 
uncompromising,  unalterable  position  with  re- 
spect to  future  relations  with  Red  China." 

The  reasons  for  this  view  were  strong  in  1953, 
and  have  grown  stronger  with  each  passing  year. 
A  combination  of  200  million  Russians  and  600 
million  Chinese  would  confront  us  with  an 
array  of  military  manpower  which  we  and  our 
allies  could  never  hope  to  match.  Moreover,  Red 
China's  contribution  to  the  hostile  alliance  is  no 
longer  merely  people.  The  country  is  making  a 
back-breaking  effort  to  industrialize,  and  within 
the  not-too-distant  future  it  may  be  able  to  join 
Russia  in  fighting  a  modern  war. 

This  year,  for  example,  Communist  China 
expects  to  produce  four  million  tons  of  steel, 
or  more  than  twice  its  1952  output.  It  has  made 
small  arms  for  some  time,  and  this  year  plans  to 
make  4,000  trucks  as  well.  If  the  statistics  avail- 
able can  be  credited,  its  total  industrial  produc- 
tion has  risen  by  about  14  per  cent  annually  for 
the  last  four  years. 
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Even  if  war  is  avoided,  an  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Red  China  becomes  more  dangerous 
to  the  free  world  with  every  gain  in  Chinese 
economic  power;  for  that  power  will  increase 
the  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  pressure 
the  partners  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Obviously,  then,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage 
to  loosen  the  ties  between  China  and  Russia 
whenever  an  opportunity  arises. 

china's  view 

of  poland  and  hungary 

BU  T  is  there,  in  fact,  any  evidence  that  such 
a  policy  could  succeed?  Have  we  not  spent 
endless  patience  already  over  an  increasingly 
stale  and  irritating  dilemma?  Is  there  any 
realistic  evidence  for  supposing  that  we  could 
ever  drive  a  wedge  between  the  two  empires  in 
the  Communist  bloc? 

Last  autumn's  events  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary have  thrown  some  light  on  these  questions. 
Gomulka  and  his  associates  have  insisted  that  the 
success  of  their  anti-Soviet  revolt  in  Poland  last 
October  was  due  to  firm  support  from  Com- 
munist China.  The  Poles  conferred  with  Peking 
shortly  before  the  rising  and  claim  that  the 
Chinese  emphatically  endorsed  Polish  "efforts 
toward  national  independence."  Polish  and 
Yugoslav  experts  believe  that  Peking  adopted 
this  line  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  The  Chinese  genuinely  consider  co-exist- 
ence to  be  the  best  solution  for  a  divided  world 
and  were  not  prepared  to  see  Russia  exasperate 
its  satellites  and  the  West  to  the  point  of  war. 

(2)  Peking  places  a  high  value  on  the  opinion 
of  the  uncommitted  nations  of  Asia.  To  them, 
Soviet  policy  looked  very  much  like  naked 
colonialism. 

(3)  Observers  in  Warsaw  and  Belgrade  are  per- 
suaded that  China  views  Russian  successes  with 
mixed  feelings.  A  Soviet  Union  with  trouble  on 
its  hands  is  an  altogether  more  tractable  ally. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  for  Peking's 
support  of  Russia's  infamous  intervention  in 
Hungary?  The  reasons,  as  they  have  been  re- 
ported, are  extremely  interesting. 

W  hen  the  Budapest  revolt  first  broke  out,  the 
Chinese  government  appears  to  have  regarded  it 
as  similar  to  the  Polish  rising.  The  New  York 
Times  later  confirmed  reports  that  the  Chinese 
were  preparing  to  issue  a  statement  in  support 
of  Hungarian  aspirations.  Then  news  came  that 
Hungarian  rioters  had  attacked  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion in  Budapest  and  injured  eight  Chinese 


officials,  one  of  them  very  gravely.  Basil  David- 
son, a  British  journalist  and  witness  of  the  re- 
volt, has  stated  that  this  news  was  true.  It 
convinced  Peking  that  the  Soviet  interpretation 
of  the  Hungarian  situation  was  accurate:  openly 
anti-Communist  forces  were  about  to  take  over 
and  wrench  Hungary  out  of  the  Eastern  orbit. 
This  was  a  possibility  that  neither  Russia  nor 
China  could  accept. 

But  Peking's  stand  on  the  Hungarian  question 
does  not  signify  unequivocal  support  for  all 
Russian  policies  in  eastern  Europe.  Gomulka's 
experiment  reflects  China's  own  revolutionary 
tradition,  and  the  satellite  countries  interpreted 
the  Polish-Chinese  negotiations  in  January  as  a 
mark  of  support  for  their  attempts  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  Soviet  yoke. 

There  are,  moreover,  areas  of  friction  between 
China  and  Russia  that  go  beyond  foreign  policy. 
The  death  of  Stalin  provoked  a  struggle  for  doc- 
trinal leadership  within  the  Marxist  world.  To 
a  Communist,  the  question  of  who  shall  inter- 
pret Marxist  writ  is  of  tremendous  import.  The 
Chinese  leaders  deferred  to  Stalin,  but  after  his 
death  they  deemed  themselves  to  be  the  senior 
apostles  in  the  Leninist  succession  and  hardly 
disguised  their  contempt  for  the  new  men  in 
Moscow. 

Then  came  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  and 
Khrushchev's  massive  onslaught  on  Stalin  and 
"the  cult  of  the  individual."  The  Chinese  were 
caught  entirely  off  guard  and  for  a  long  time  did 
not  even  report  to  their  own  people  the 
cataclysmic  re-writing  of  history  being  carried 
out  in  Moscow.  When  Peking  finally  noted  the 
new  era,  it  was  with  obvious  distaste.  In  an 
important  statement  issued  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  Chinese  flatly  asserted  that  Stalin's 
achievements  far  outweighed  his  "alleged 
crimes." 

They  did  not  say  this  out  of  affection  for  the 
dead  tyrant.  Stalin  betrayed  and  reviled  them 
during  his  long"  alliance  with  Chiang,  Kai-shek. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  whoso  wife  was  executed  on 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  orders,  hated  the  Russian  for 
it.  but  as  (..  F.  Hudson,  one  of  the  foremost 
Western  students  of  Chinese  affairs,  put  it, 
Peking  is  "not  moving  out  of  a  Stalin  era  but 
into  one."  The  cult  of  the  individual  leader  is 
precisely  wh;it  Mao  is  counting  on  to  carry  China 
through  its  first,  crucial  decades  and  the  "de- 
Stalinization"  process  in  Russia  came  at  an  em- 
barrassing time. 

But  differences  over  foreign  policy  and  rivalry 
for  the  first  place  in  the  Marxist  hierarchy  are 
relatively  minor  issues.  There  are  between  Russia 
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and  China  potential  antagonisms  of  an  historical 
and  geographical  nature.  The  two  nations  share 
a  vast  and  ill-defined  border.  In  Outer  Mongolia, 
Sinkiang,  and  Afghanistan,  there  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  conflicting  interests  and  mutual  pressures. 
On  either  side  of  the  border,  in  the  immensities 
of  Central  Asia,  the  two  governments  are  trying 
to  settle  as  many  of  their  nationals  as  possible. 
In  that  race  China  is  almost  certain  to  win  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  No  one  is  more  im- 
perialistically  minded  than  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Russians  know  it.  In  1947,  Stalin  confided 
to  a  W  estern  diplomat  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  an 
expansionist  China,  and  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence Afolotov  seems  to  have  dropped  some  extra- 
ordinarily frank  hints  about  the  ultimate  threat 
of  the  "yellow  peril." 

It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  perils  of 
Chinese  expansion  are  apparent  not  only  to  us. 

A  number  of  officials  in  London  and  Paris  go 
further.  They  argue  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  main  element  of  cohesion  in  the 
Russo-Chinese  entente.  They  believe  that  Russia 
is  highly  pleased  with  America's  refusal  to  deal 
with  China,  and  that  the  last  thing  Moscow 
genuinely  wants  is  a  reconciliation  between 
Washington  and  Peking.  They  argue  that  a 
change  in  American  attitude  might  encourage 
the  "Titoism"  latent  in  the  relations  between 
China  and  Russia.  History  and  the  traditions  of 
power  politics  tend  to  support  this  view.  But 
we  lack  solid  evidence  for  it.  If  anything,  mili- 
tary and  economic  realities  suggest  that  the  two 
Communist  partners  are  trying  to  minimize  their 
problems  and  areas  of  friction  in  the  interest 
of  an  alliance  from  which— at  the  moment— they 
both  derive  great  profit. 

What  we  can  safely  say  is  that  there  are  poten- 
tial grounds  of  disunity  between  Russia  and 
China.  It  should  be  an  aim  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  to  widen  and  exploit  them  if  we 
can  possibly  do  so— and  if  we  will  not  in  the 
process  imperil  our  own  self-interest.  In  the 
light  of  this,  are  there  any  changes  worth  con- 
sidering in  our  present  China  policy? 

THE    PERSPECTIVE    OF  HISTORY 

TH  E  answers  fall  under  four  main  head- 
ings: (1)  diplomatic  recognition;  (2)  For- 
mosa; (?))  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN; 
(4)  a  modification  of  the  embargo  on  trade.  The 
two  first  issues  are  the  most  important  to  the 
United  States,  and  for.  several  reasons  the  ques- 
tion of  a  seat  for  Communist  China  in  the  UN 
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should  be  considered  separately  from  all  the 
others. 

But  before  we  can  even  discuss  these  four 
issues,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  certain  assump- 
tions and  cliches. 

For  example,  the  theory  that  China  was 
"betrayed"  into  Communist  hands  by  a  small 
group  of  foolish  or  evil  men  in  the  State  De- 
partment reflects  a  dismal  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  Every  recent 
traveler  to  China  has  reported  that  the  Peking 
government  enjoys  the  disciplined  support  of  a 
people  who  realize  that  they  have  become  a 
world  power  after  centuries  of  dormancy  and 
corruption.  Senator  Knowland  recently  told  me 
that  he  based  his  hopes  for  the  future  "on  the 
seeds  of  decay"  within  the  Chinese  system  and 
that  he  regards  "an  upheaval  from  within  as  in 
the  realm  of  possibility."  Over  the  very  long  run 
this  may  be  true.  As  a  basis  for  a  contemporary 
foreign  policy  it  is  wishful  thinking. 

Another  assumption  that  is  frequently  made  is 
that  the  Chinese  have  done  nothing  to  relax 
tension  in  Asia  or  to  meet  some  of  our  terms. 
The  Chinese  sincerely  do  not  see  it  that  wray  and 
most  Asians,  led  by  Mr.  Nehru,  agree  with  them. 
Now  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  understand 
the  perspective  in  which  another  country  sees  a 
situation  about  which  we  have  definite  views. 
But  the  Chinese  feel  that  they  have  toned  down 
the  dangers  of  war  in  the  Formosa  straits,  Korea, 
and  Indo-China  and  that  they  have  freed  all  but 
a  handful  of  their  American  prisoners.  As  we  see 
it,  they  are  holding  captive  eight  Americans— 
whom  they  repeatedly  promised  to  release— and 
are  using  them  as  a  bargaining  counter.  The 
Chinese  probably  are  genuinely  puzzled  by  the 
importance  we  attach  to  this  point;  they  do  not 
count  human  lives  in  the  dozens.  Moreover,  they 
seem  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
venting a  number  of  Chinese  students— particu- 
larly physicists— from  returning  to  their  home- 
land. We  have  asserted  time  and  again  that  no 
one  is  being  held  against  his  will. 

Another  factor  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
re-examination  of  our  policy  toward  Peking  is 
the  view  that  most  Americans  take  of  Chinese 
internal  affairs.  Senator  Douglas  told  me  that 
he  considered  "the  restoration  of  civil  rights" 
inside  China  as  a  pre-condition  to  a  change  in 
our  policy.  That  is  an  attractive  notion,  but  does 
it  not  ignore  Chinese  history  and  Chinese  beliefs 
about  the  role  of  the  individual?  When  were 
there  civil  liberties  in  China?  We  resent,  for 
example,  the  thought-control  exercised  at  pres- 
ent over  Chinese  intellectuals;  yet  historians  tell 
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us  that  the  ideological  and  stylistic  codes  under 
which  most  classical  Chinese  thought  and  litera- 
ture developed  were  even  more  confining  than 
those  ol  today.  And  certainly  Chiang  Kai-shek 
never  pretended  that  the  Chinese  enjoyed  much 
in  the  way  ol  civil  rights  under  his  dictatorship. 

The  need  for  historical  perspective  is  equally 
great  in  our  attitude  toward  Chinese  in- 
humanity. Unquestionably,  the  civil  war  and  the 
revolution  were  attended  by  grave  cruelties. 
But  Chinese  standards  are  radically  different 
from  our  own  and  they  do  not  weigh  individual 
lives  as  we  do.  Bestiality  is  endemic  to  their 
history.  As  Malraux  unforgettably  recorded, 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  burned  Communist 
prisoners  alive  after  the  Canton  rising.  And  if 
it  is  true  that  peasants  killed  thousands  of  land- 
lords in  the  wake  of  the  Communist  armies,  it  is 
equally  true  that  forms  of  near-slavery  endured 
in  agriculture  as  late  as  the  1930s. 

So  too  in  its  efforts  to  industrialize  the  coun- 
try in  a  hurry  the  Peking  regime  is  using  methods 
which  strike  us  as  barbaric— but  such  methods 
were  not  introduced  into  the  country  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Communists.  Forced  labor  and 
police-state  cruelties  are  part  of  the  Chinese 
tradition,  running  back  for  thousands  of  years. 
(Many  Americans  who  served  in  China  during 
the  war  can  remember  vividly  how  "recruits"  for 
the  Nationalist  armies  were  seized  by  police  in 
the  villages  and  marched  to  the  front  with  iron 
collars  on  their  necks,  shackled  together  on  a 
long  chain.) 

This  kind  of  violence,  therefore,  does  not  upset 
the  Chinese  as  much  as  it  does  Westerners— par- 
ticularly when  it  produces  visible  results.  Such 
results  have  been  reported  by  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  Western  visitors.  For  example,  two 
French  journalists,  the  Gossets,  who  went  to 
China  with  distinctly  hostile  inclinations,  wrote 
in  Realties  that: 

"People  are  well  clothed  and  apparently  well 
fed.  Order  is  established  everywhere.  Money  is 
stable,  finances  are  sound.  The  government  is 
honest.  There  is  an  immense  effort  to  bring 
literacy." 

Even  though  all  this  may  seem  to  us  to  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  why  should  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  Peking  government  deter- 
mine our  foreign  policy? 

Senator  Knowland  has  stated  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  China  into  the  community  of 
nations  until  she  makes  good  for  her  crimes.  But 
what  does  "making  good"  mean?  If  Senator 
Knowland  is  hoping  to  punish  the  present 
Chinese  rulers  for  their  misdeeds  and  to  compel 


them  to  behave  more  humanely  in  the  future, 
he  can  only  be  thinking  of  war.  For  short  of 
defeating  China  and  imposing  our  conceptions 
on  her,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  we  could  make 
the  Communists  repent  and  behave  as  we  would 
like. 

Moreover,  there  are  plenty  of  other  nations 
whose  philosophies  and  behavior  we  deplore— for 
example,  Saudi  Arabia,  which  still  practices 
slavery.  Yet  we  deal  with  them  when  and  if  it 
is  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  Often  (as  in  the  case 
of  Saudi  Arabia)  the  Administration  must  take 
the  risk  of  offending  a  considerable  number  of 
American  voters  in  order  to  pursue  its  long-range 
goals.  In  all  such  cases,  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  must  weigh  their  domestic 
political  hazards  against  the  national  interests 
involved;  and  no  doubt  this  kind  of  delicate 
balancing  of  liabilities  in  relation  to  China  has 
long  been  going  on  in  Washington.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  once  all 
American  prisoners  are  released,  President  Eisen- 
hower may  decide  that  public  and  Congressional 
opinion  will  then  permit  him  to  re-examine  our 
whole  China  policy. 

At  that  point  the  first  question  will  be:  Would 
we  gain  or  lose  by  recognizing  formally  the 
existence  of  Red  China? 

what's  in  it  for  us? 

SENATOR  Knowland  asserts  that  Amer- 
ican recognition  of  Peking  would  be  "a  dis- 
astrous blow  to  the  rest  of  the  free  people  of 
Asia."  Why  should  this  be  so?  Outside  of  the 
Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  Southern  Indo- 
China,  America's  China  policy  has  found  little 
support.  The  vast  majority  of  Asians,  particu- 
larly in  India,  see  in  non-recognition  a  vestige  of 
Western  colonialism  and  a  sign  of  the  white 
man's  unwillingness  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
new  Asia.  In  practice,  moreover,  the  United 
States  government  has  already  recogni/cd  Com- 
munist China.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  already 
are  carrying  on  diplomatic  dealings  with  Red 
China  in  Prague  and  Geneva  but  still  deny  our- 
selves the  ad\antage  of  opening  an  eml).iss\  and 
consulates  in  China  itself. 

Such  outposts  could  prove  extremely  useful. 
To  take  it  at  the  most  c  ynical  level,  non-recogni- 
tion is  denying  us  an  invaluable  chance  to  get 
some  intelligent  observers  inside  w  hat  may  prove 
to  be  our  most  dangerous  foe.  The  British  have 
a  finely-stalled  legation  in  Peking  and  that  is  one 
ol  the  reasons  why  their  information  about  China 
is  better  than  out  own.  Naturally,  all  this  would 
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also  apply  to  the  presence  of  a  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington.  But,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  China  has  far  more  to  hide  from  us  than 
we  do  from  China.  Freedom  of  access  would 
work  strongly  to  our  advantage. 

Directly  dependent  on  recognition,  moreover, 
is  the  possibility  of  resuming  journalistic  and 
scholarly  exchange.'  with  China.  On  August  6, 
1 956,  Peking  invited  a  group  of  American  news- 
papermen to  visit  the  mainland.  The  State  De- 
partment refused  to  go  along  with  this  on  the 
ground  that  "the  Chinese  Communists  have 
created  a  special  impediment  to  the  travel  of 
Americans  in  the  area  which  they  control."  This 
was  somewhat  ingenuous,  for  the  "special  im- 
pediment" is  the  absence  of  normal  diplomatic 
relations.  Later  on,  in  fact,  three  American  cor- 
respondents chose  to  defy  the  ban  and  received 
the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  the  American 
press.  The  whole  issue  was  well  summarized  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  9,  1957: 

It  is  childish  to  suggest  that  a  search  for 
knowledge  implies  any  friendship  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government.  It  is  equally 
childish  to  believe  that  by  sticking  our  heads 
in  the  sand  we  are  going  to  make  that  Gov- 
ernment go  away. 

To  put  the  matter  at  its  lowest  value,  there- 
fore, diplomatic  recognition  and  the  consequent 
access  to  China  would  not  damage  our  interests. 
And  there  is  a  chance  that  it  could  lead  to  major 
opportunities. 

HOW    TO    SAVE  FORMOSA 

FOR  instance,  it  might  open  the  door  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Formosa  dispute— a  settle- 
ment which  would  save  a  good  deal  of  manpower 
and  money. 

Our  aim  is  to  keep  Formosa  out  of  hostile 
hands.  This  is  our  historic  position,  and  there 
are  sound  strategic  reasons  for  it.  It  was  from 
Formosa  that  the  Japanese  mounted  their  attack 
on  the  Philippines;  if  the  Communists  held  it, 
they  too  could  use  it  as  an  offensive  base  to 
threaten  Australia,  America,  Japan,  and  the 
South  Pacific.  Furthermore,  we  are  honor-bound 
to  see  to  it  that  those  Chinese  soldiers  who  were 
loyal  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  30,000  cap- 
tured Chinese  who  chose  to  go  from  Korea  to 
Formosa  should  never  fall  into  Communist 
hands.  The  question  is:  Does  our  present  policy 
best  achieve  these  ends,  and  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost? 
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Formosa  is  at  this  time  protected  mainly 
by  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  and  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  United  States  military  advisers. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  army  is  rapidly  growing  too 
old  to  fight,  and— as  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  it  has  no  prospect  of  reconquering  the  main- 
land—its morale  is  falling.  Recently,  in  fact,  the 
Red  Chinese  seem  to  have  given  up  their  plans 
for  a  direct  assault  on  the  island,  in  favor  of  a 
more  subtle  scheme  of  subversion.  Apparently 
they  think  they  have  some  chance  of  hatching  a 
revolt  against  Chiang— or,  perhaps,  of  wooing 
Chiang  himself  (or  his  son  and  heir-apparent) 
into  a  reconciliation.  Against  these  tactics,  the 
Seventh  Fleet  offers  little  protection. 

Presumably  with  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
United  States  has  indicated  in  the  negotiations 
at  Prague  and  Geneva  that  it  would  like  to 
make  a  stable  settlement  concerning  Formosa. 
We  have  made  it  plain  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists that  we  would  be  willing  to  consider 
recognition  and  neutralization  of  the  island,  in 
return  for  the  release  of  the  American  prisoners 
and  a  guarantee  that  Peking  would  renounce 
the  use  of  force  in  the  straits. 

The  Chinese  have  refused  this  bargain— so 
far,  at  least.  Perhaps  they  want  to  try  a  while 
longer  to  get  Formosa  by  subversion.  Or  perhaps 
they  feel  that  they  ought  to  get  control  of  the 
little  off-shore  islands— Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  a 
few  others— as  part  of  the  deal.  Here  they  have 
a  good  case.  These  islets  are  not  essential 
to  the  defense  of  Formosa;  and,  unlike  Formosa, 
they  have  historically  and  ethnically  been  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  mainland.  We,  too,  might  con- 
sider the  presence  of  a  hostile  force  on  Staten 
Island  as  intolerable. 

Consequently,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
sweeten  our  offer.  If  the  Chinese  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  permanent  neutralization  of 
Formosa,  perhaps  under  some  form  of  inter- 
national trusteeship,  then  it  would  seem  to  be 
to  our  advantage  to  let  them  have  the  off-shore 
islands.  Such  a  bargain  would  enable  us  to  cut 
our  naval  and  military  commitments  in  the  area 
—a  real  consideration  in  view  of  the  size  of  our 
defense  budget.  It  would  align  our  policy  with 
that  of  most  of  our  allies;  and  withdrawal  from 
the  off-shore  points  would  resolve  what  one 
expert  has  described  as  "a  potentially  explosive 
situation  which  might  precipitate  a  major  mili- 
tary conflict." 

Formosa  would  then  be  defended,  not  merely 
by  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  doubtfully  valuable 
troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  by  an  interna- 
tional agreement  backed  by  world  opinion. 
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Such  an  arrangement  would  imply,  of  course, 
that  the  l'nited  States  would  openly  dissociate 
itself  once  and  for  all  from  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
hopes  of  reconquering  the  mainland.  To  most 
Americans  such  hopes  appear  unfounded  and 
our  attitude  is  clear.  But  seen  from  Peking,  even 
a  suspicion  of  American  support  for  Chiang's 
ambitions  signifies  a  refusal  to  accept  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  constant  threat  of  military  interven- 
tion. Those  are  precisely  the  beliefs  that  Peking 
sought  to  communicate  to  us  via  India  before 
the  Red  armies  intervened  in  Korea.  They  are 
still  uppermost  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  perennial  issue  of  Peking's 
admission  to  the  L'nited  Nations.  This  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail  bv  William  Howell  Wells  in 
Harper's  in  November  of  last  year.  It  is  a  com- 
plex technical  problem  which  should  be  kept 
separate  from  recognition  and  an  attempt  to 
work  out  a  modus  vivendi  over  Formosa.  Most 
Americans  feel  that  the  Chinese  regime  has  vio- 
lated  the  Charter  so  flagrantly  that  it  is  unfitted 
for  membership  in  an  organization  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  international  morality.  Stated  in 
that  way.  the  argument  is  irrefutable. 

Senator  Knowland  admits  that  the  objections 
to  China's  presence  in  the  L'nited  Nations  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Soviet  Union's  membership 
or  to  that  of  the  Kadar  regime  of  Hungary.  But 
he  points  out  that  Ave  cannot  exclude  Charter 
members  and  that  China's  admission  would 
merelv  increase  the  divergence  between  the  pro- 
fessed ideals  of  the  UN  and  the  actual  policies  of 
those  who  belong  to  it. 

There  is,  consequently,  no  good  reason  why 
the  L'nited  States  should  change  its  polio  or 
allow  the  question  of  diplomatic  recognition  to 
be  confused  with  that  of  L'nited  Nations  mem- 
bership. They  are  separate  in  fact  and  in  law. 
But  what  we  should  realize  is  that  the  matter  is 
not  entirely  in  our  hands.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
are  likelv  to  be  outvoted  on  this  issue  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF  TRADE 

TH  E  fourth  outstanding  problem  in  Sino- 
American  relations  is  the  embargo  on 
trade.  This  is  not  an  urgent  concern  to  our  own 
economv.  Contrary  to  what  a  good  many  Euro- 
pean economists  believe,  America  is  not  particu- 
larly eager  either  for  new  markets  overseas  or 
for  marginal  and  long-range  investment  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  true  that  China,  85  per  cent  of 
whose  vast  mineral  resources  are  as  yet  untapped, 
will  one  dav  be  an  economic  and  commercial 


force  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  American 
economy  has  nearer  and  more  attractive  room 
for  expansion. 

To  our  allies,  however,  the  matter  looks  very 
different.  To  European  manufacturers,  anx- 
iously seeking  outlets  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive  world,  China  beckons  like  a  promised 
land.  Europeans  probablv  overestimate  China's 
capacity  to  pay,  but  they  believe  nevertheless 
that  Chinese  demand  could  fill  many  of  their 
order  books.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  of  trade 
is  already  taking  place  under  the  counter— 
mostly  via  Germany— and  those  firms  in  England 
and  France  who  remain  loval  to  the  embargo 
experience  a  sense  of  frustration. 

For  the  Japanese,  this  problem  is  even  more 
urgent.  They  must  increase  their  exports  sharply 
if  they  hope  to  live  without  American  subsidies, 
and  China  is  their  natural  trading  partner. 
When  their  new  Premier,  Nobusuke  Kishi,  took 
office  in  February,  one  of  his  first  announcements 
was  that  he  planned  to  visit  Washington  this 
summer  to  talk  about  loosening  the  restrictions 
on  Japan-China  trade.  '"History  and  geography 
demand  that  the  trade  betAveen  these  two  coun- 
tries should  be  increased,"  he  insisted— and  he  is 
likely  to  get  at  least  part  of  what  he  wants.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  "a  high  State  Depart- 
ment official"  as  predicting  that  "The  L\S.  prob- 
ably will  have  to  give  in  some." 

But  this  faces  America  with  a  very  complicated 
puzzle.  What  the  Chinese  want  from  Japan  and 
from  other  potential  suppliers  are  machine  tools 
and  industrial  materials.  It  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  L'nited  States  to  accelerate 
China's  industrialization  and  to  increase  its 
Avar  potential.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  China  is  getting  around  the  em- 
bargo. The  Soviet  L'nion  is  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  tAvo  hundred  major 
projects,  involving  tAvo  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
Russian  equipment. 

Do  Ave  Asant  to  keep  China  entirely  dependent 
on  Moscow  at  this  transitional  stage  in  Avorld 
affairs?  Are  Ave  willing  to  see  Japan  negotiate 
with  Peking  behind  our  back,  or  would  Ave  rather 
see  her  arrive  at  an  economic  arrangement  with 
China  within  the  larger  framework  of  our  policy? 

The  questions  really  boil  down  to  this:  Hoav 
can  America  best  use  the  embargo  on  trade  as  a 
weapon  in  diplomatic  negotiation,  before 
Chinese  ingenuity  and  the  impatience  of  our 
allies  make  it  totally  ineffective? 

In  considering  possible  adjustments  in  our 
policy  toward  Communist  China,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  view  exactly  what  Ave  hope  to  gain. 
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We  need  have  no  illusions  about  getting  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  like  us  or  our  ideas.  As 
George  Kennan  has  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
the  present  generation  of  Chinese  leaders  hates 
the  United  States  and  distrusts  our  every  motive. 
It  sees  in  us  the  only  force  capable  of  threatening 
their  national  ambitions  and  it  associates  Amer- 
ican influence  with  the  worst  abuses  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  regime.  But  the  men  in  Peking 
are  realistic  and  they  will  come  to  terms  with 
American  policy  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  their 
essential  aims.  But  what  are  those  aims? 

That  is  the  most  difficult  question  of  all,  and 
on  it  depends  our  own  future  course. 

WHAT    THE    CHINESE  WANT 

TH  E  best  evidence  suggests  that  the  Chinese 
want  first  of  all  to  reshape  their  country 
in  the  classic  Marxist  image.  The}  plan  to 
muster  an  industrial  army  of  twenty  million,  led 
by  native  engineers,  technologists,  and  scientists. 
Within  each  of  the  next  five  years  they  hope  to 
increase  the  gross  national  product  by  15  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period,  they  aim  to  reclaim 
vast  tracts  of  eroded  land,  to  control  the  Yellow 
River,  to  build  hospitals  in  every  province,  and 
to  pierce  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  West 
China  with  modern  roads.  To  accomplish  even 
a  fraction  of  this  dream,  Communist  China 
needs  peace. 

Probably  there  are  men  in  Peking  who  put 
expansion  and  ideological  control  over  the  rest 
of  Asia  above  China's  domestic  development. 
Such  men  may  even  consider  a  military  show- 
down with  the  United  States  inevitable.  But 
they  do  not  now  appear  to  be  in  the  majority  or 
in  the  lead.  On  the  contrary,  Chou  En-lai  has 
reiterated  the  need  for  conciliation  and  for  a 
better  understanding  with  America.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  he  is  sincere  or  whether  the  peace 
faction  in  Peking  will  continue  to  shape  policy. 
But  it  is  worth  taking  some  small  risk  to  find 
out. 

Our  hopes  should  be  modest  and  our  proposi- 
tions concrete.  The  Chinese  like  to  try  to  sell 
the  same  horse  several  times  over,  and  we  must 
learn  to  bargain  warily  and  patiently.  But  there 
are  definite  possibilities  eventually  that  the 
Pacific  situation  could  be  stabilized  to  mutual 
advantage.  In  Korea  ^nd  Indo-China,  both 
parties  have  accepted  a  status  quo  that  neither 
enjoys,  but  which  is  imposed  by  the  realities  of 
force.  A  similar  tacit  arrangement  might  be 
extended  to  cover  Formosa,  once  the  Chinese 
Communists   are   convinced   that   we   do  not 
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seek  to  undermine  or  overthrow  their  regime. 

For  good  moral  and  psychological  reasons, 
many  Americans,  exemplified  by  Senator  Know- 
land,  are  unwilling  to  re-think  their  assumptions 
about  China.  This  leads  to  continuing  a  policy 
which  is  tenable,  but  increasingly  obsolete  and 
unimaginative.  In  the  future  it  may  become 
very  costly.  China  is  no  longer  isolated  or  even 
attached  solely  to  Russia.  It  is  the  leader  of  the 
Bandung  countries,  that  immense  alliance  of 
colored  peoples  united  by  dislike  of  the  white 
man  and  fierce  nationalism.  French  soldiers 
fighting  in  North  Africa  have  found  pictures 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Arab  walls  and  Nasser  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  creation  of  this  "Bandung 
mentality."  To  millions  of  colored  people,  from 
Indonesia  to  Casablanca,  Communist  China 
foreshadows  their  own  destiny. 

This  alone  makes  it  exceedingly  important 
for  us  to  attempt  to  separate  Chinese  interests 
from  those  of  Russia.  Moscow  is  ever  eager  to 
claim  a  natural  alliance  with  the  anti-colonialist 
and  nationalist  passions  in  Asia  and  Africa.  That 
claim  is  a  vast  fraud— but  our  present  policy 
toward  Peking  is  helping  the  Russians  get  away 
with  it. 

Perhaps  our  efforts  to  wean  China  away  from 
its  total  concord  with  Russia  will  fail.  Neverthe- 
less, so  long  as  it  costs  us  nothing  more  than 
recognition,  the  attempt  seems  well  worth  mak- 
ing. Moreover,  even  if  A\e  should  fail  in  this 
maximum  aim,  we  would  still  profit  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Formosa  issue  and  by  a  chance  to  get 
our  diplomatic  observers  inside  China.  Much 
may  depend  on  our  ability  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  what  is  going  on  there,  and  to  influence— how- 
ever slightly— the  development  of  Chinese  policy. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  discussing  the 
visit  of  King  Saud  he  told  reporters: 

"Let's  get  this  clear  in  our  minds:  You  don't 
promote  the  cause  of  peace  by  talking  only  to 
people  with  whom  you  agree.  .  .  .  You  have  got 
to  meet  face  to  face  the  people  with  whom  you 
disagree,  at  times,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  way  of  working  out  the  differences  and 
reaching  a  better  understanding." 

He  might  have  added  one  more  uncomfortable 
truth.  Today  there  are  only  three  great  powers 
in  the  world.  As  of  now,  two  of  them  are  allied 
against  us.  An  Administration  which  ignores  this 
fact— and  is  unwilling  to  tell  the  public  what  it 
means— may  avoid  some  political  squabbles  for 
the  moment,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  gravely 
damaging  our  long-range  national  interests. 
Peace-at-any-price  is  a  bad  rule  in  domestic 
politics,  too. 
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the  morning  of  the  Bride 


""^L  O  T  more  than  two  hours  ago  I  woke  up 
X  ^  and  the  sun  was  shining  through  the  pair 
of  faded  yellow  curtains.  I  could  hear  the  robins 
scolding  just  outside  the  window,  and  imagine 
the  scent  of  the  lilacs  I  had  seen  dimlv  the  night 
before.  Already  the  house,  even  in  its  quietness, 
seemed  less  strange,  because  I  had  slept  with  him. 
and  his  pillow,  indented,  was  warm  to  the"  touch. 
I  thought  he  had  slipped  away  while  I  slept  out 
of  delicacv,  or  embarrassment,  or  both— because 
he  was  capable  of  both— or  perhaps,  more  mun- 
danelv,  onlv  to  surprise  me  by  making  coffee  in 
the  shiny  modern  kitchen  below.  So  I  lay  trying 
to  forget  certain  things  and  to  remember  others, 
and  all  the  while  the  robins  scolded:  I  thought 
there  must  have  been  a  cat  prowling  around, 
though  I  heard  nothing  except  the  voices  of  the 
birds,  and  somehow,  blotting  out  even  that,  the 
rising  voice  of  silence  that  I  had  noticed  the 
night  before— God!  without  realizing,  I  had 
noticed  it  all  the  nights  before,  back,  back,  over 
the  stretch  of  years,  but  if  you  haven't  the  ears 
to  hear  such  things,  what  is  the  good  of  their 
telling  you?  I  was  really  listening  for  him,  won- 
dering why  he  didn't  come,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered, he  must  have  gone  to  see  her.  And  that 
was  something  I'd  have  to  get  used  to,  for  years 
to  come. 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  more  gently  closed.  Slipping  out  of 
bed,  I  turned  to  the  window  that  looked  out 
over  the  garden  behind  the  house.  And  there  I 
saw  him,  wearing  a  faded  sports  jacket  and  an 
old  felt  green  hat  I  had  never  seen  on  him  before, 


going  down  a  flagstone  walk  that  was  overrun 
with  weeds.  This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
open  country  against  which  the  house  stood, 
facing  as  it  did  the  gaunt  streets  of  the  little 
suburb.  Even  in  the  midst  of  bewilderment  I 
noticed  the  loveliness  bevond  the  fence:  first  the 
apple  orchard,  its  trees  thick  and  broken  and 
barren,  and  beyond  that  a  meadow,  and  then  a 
little  woods.  He  lingered  once  in  the  orchard  to 
kick,  meaninglessly,  the  exposed  root  of  a  dying 
tree:  then  he  went  on,  picking  his  way  through 
the  tall  grass  until  he  reached  the  jagged  line 
of  trees  beyond. 

^Vhen  he  was  out  of  sight  the  room  in  which 
I  stood,  my  bare  feet  on  the  hardwood  floor,  went 
suddenly  cold.  But  I  had  the  opportunity— the 
first  since  we  were  married  at  the  minister's 
house— to  think.  Except  that  my  mind  wouldn't 
work  right:  it  turned  to  unimportant  things,  like 
wondering  what  the  girls  at  the  office  were  doing, 
what  thev  were  talking  about,  if  thev  were  talking 
about  me.  If  diey  knew  something,  even  now, 
that  I  didn't  know. 

We  had  gone  together  for  nearly  thirteen 
years.  We  met  during"  the  war,  one  autumn  when 
he  was  in  the  city  on  furlough:  and  I  suppose 
that  was  the  time  I  ought  to  have  cornered  him, 
except  that  a  young  girl  hasn't  the  advantage 
over  a  man  six  years  her  senior,  especially  when 
their  backgrounds  are  so  different.  But  I  think 
he  would  have  married  me  then,  if  I'd  insisted: 
only  I  was  against  those  hurry-up  war  marriages, 
and  for  that  matter,  still  am.  The  trouble  was, 
we  never  talked  things  through,  all  the  way,  I 
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mean.  My  roommate  told  me  /  A\as  that  way 
because  I  was  an  orphan,  and  took  the  "uncom- 
municabilitv  of  others"  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  for  him,  I  supposed  it  was  his  upbringing, 
from  all  I'd  heard  of  it;  the  fact  that  he  lived 
way  out  here  in  the  country,  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother:  and— yes,  there's  no  use  dodg- 
ing it,  I've  known  the  truth  all  along,  even  when 
I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  to  it— the  fact  of  the 
mother  herself.  When  he  came  back  from  the 
war  he  was  the  only  one  she  had,  he  said;  and 
that  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
wouldn't  so  much  as  introduce  me  to  her,  yet  I 
always  felt  she  was  with  us,  even  on  our  gayest 
times  together;  and  love,  the  kind  of  love  that 
leads  to  intimacy  or  marriage  or  both,  doesn't 
bloom  when  there's  that  kind  of  interference. 
But  maybe  I  speak  onlv  by  hindsight  after  all. 
because  I  can't  sav  I  realized  so  much  that  was 
the  matter  at  the  time. 

ID  I  D  X  '  T  realize  anything.  It  was  just  a 
kind  of  shy  optimism,  hope-with-the-eyes-shut- 
tight  that  actually  amounted  to  stupidity.  I  don't 
know  what  I  thought  I  was  waiting  for:  I  don't 
know  what  I  thought  he  was  waiting  for.  We 
just  "went  together,"  a  pale,  week-after-week 
romance,  while  he  "took  care"  of  his  mother  and 
I  went  to  night  school  in  order  to  better  myself. 
It's  hard  to  see  now  how  I  endured  the  years 
because  I  look  back  on  them  as  a  whole;  some- 
how, I  inched  through  them,  growing  steadily 
shyer,  pushing  the  world  farther  to  one  side. 
Sometimes  we  quarreled  and  were  apart  for 
months  at  a  time;  but  loneliness,  that  special 
loneliness  peculiar  to  the  unaccepted,  would  in- 
variably drive  us  together  again.  And  I  would 
ask:  "How  is  your  mother?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  leave  her,"  he'd  answer, 
as  if  anybody  had  asked  him  to.  It  sounded  so 
odd,  coming  from  a  big,  square-shouldered  man, 
and  one  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  city, 
away  from  home  anyhow.  "She  depends  on  me; 
I've  got  to  guard  her  against  shock." 

1  came  in  time  to  understand  that  by  "shock" 
he  meant  marriage:  his  marriage,  certainly  his 
marriage  to  me.  But  when  he  talked  about  her, 
it  was  always  out  of  the  past:  their  companion- 
ship when  he  was  a  child;  how  they  used  to  read 
and  play  games  and  go  to  the  theater  to- 
gether; her  dependence  on  him  once  his  father 
was  dead. 

"Most  of  the  time,  now,  she  keeps  to  her 
room,"  was  all  of  a  contemporary  nature  I  could 
get  out  of  him. 

So  I  came  to  picture  her  in  my  mind  as  a 
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white-haired,  poker-backed  woman,  using  her 
grief,  real  or  imagined,  to  hold  him  forever  in 
her  grip,  perhaps  not  even  suspecting  that  I 
existed  or  could  exist.  I  hated  her  and  teared 
her  and  yet  there  were  days  when  I  did  not  even 
think  of  her.  Only  once  did  I  summon  up  the 
courage  to  take  the  bus  out  to  where  thev  lived 
and  visit  her— privately,  as  I  supposed:  deter- 
mined that  though  she  might  despise  me,  she 
should  at  least  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice.  I 
think  that  in  my  secret  mind  I  hoped  for  the 
happy  ending,  hoped  that  once  we  actually  met 
she  would  like  me  and  want  me  for  a  daughter- 
in-law. 

She  did  not  answer  the  door.  I  imagined— I 
feel  now  that  it  was  my  imagination— that  a  cur- 
tain stirred  at  one  of  the  windows.  When  I  told 
him  about  it  he  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised; 

'She  was  sleeping,"  he  explained,  quietly  but 
positively,  as  if  certain  of  his  facts. 

And  yet  we  had  fun  together  in  those  "middle 
years,"  so  that  even  at  this  moment  I  can  look 
back  on  them  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  We 
went  to  decent  little  night  clubs,  had  a  few 
drinks,  and  danced.  In  the  city  time  can  slip  by: 
the  years  follow  one  another,  until  at  last  von 
open  your  eyes— perhaps  it  is  the  bitter  day  when 
you  turn  thirty— and  you  ask  yourself,  What  has 
happened?  But  it's  too  late,  or  you  think  it's  too 
late:  so  why  not  go  on  as  before?  If  I  were  to 
write  a  column  for  the  lovelorn,  I  would  throw 
out  all  the  letters  from  adolescents  and  concen- 
trate on  those  who  are  in  their  twenties,  espe- 
cially their  late  twenties:  for  if  you  have  prob- 
lems then,  your  last  chance  for  happiness  has 
come,  and  the  one  great  danger  is  that  you  will 
not  be  warned. 

I  was  warned,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  by  re- 
marks made  by  friends. 

"Ditch  him,"  or,  "Don't  marry  a  mama's  boy." 

I  did  ditch  him,  but  he  always  came  back,  and 
I  hadn't  anybody  else,  I  couldn't  seem  to  interest 
anybody  else,  you  can't  go  up  to  any  man  you 
happen  to  know  and  sav.  Won't  you  please  go 
out  with  me?  And  yet  I  always  had  the  feeling 
that  he  sincerely  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  that 
somehow  I  could  "save"  him— from  something, 
I  didn't  know  what— if  I  did  marry  him. 

THEN"  it  happened,  and  I'm  not  sure  this 
confused,  insane  moment,  how  it  did.  LTn- 
consciously  I  must  have  been  studying  him,  know- 
ing his  weaknesses  and  the  essential  rhythms  of  his 
life.  That  was  something  he  had  taught  me  to  do, 
because  in  all  ways  except  that  one  way  he  was  so 
normal  and  human— yes,  and  kind— and  on  top  of 
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everything  he  really  was  a  smart  businessman.  He 
often  discussed  with  me  his  methods,  how  every- 
one in  die  world  was  a  "prospect,"  and  could  be 
"sold,"'  if  only  you  studied  him  long  enough  and 
learned  how  to  take  your  advantage  when  the 
time  came. 

That's  what  I  did  with  him;  and  it  wasn't  by 
trickery,  either— moonlight  and  roses,  or  ten- 
dollar  perfume,  or  even  by  getting  him  to  take  a 
cocktail  too  many.  At  the  time,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  inspired:  I  mean,  that  I  was  being  moved  by 
some  force  outside  myself,  so  much  so  that  I  went 
out  and  bought  myself  a  stunning  brown  suit 
with  pumps  to  match,  just  for  the  occasion,  and 
gave  two  weeks'  notice  at  the  office.  That  was 
the  kind  of  faith  I  had  in  what  I  was  doing.  I 
took  out  the  license,  too,  five  days  in  advance, 
as  the  law  requires:  and  when  yesterday  came, 
I  put  it  up  to  him  at  the  dinner  table— no  soft 
lights  there,  either,  it  was  at  Fox's,  where  every- 
thing is  blazing.  I  let  him  know  what  I  had 
done,  that  the  time  had  irrevocably  come  for  him 
to  make  the  decision,  that  we  weren't  going  to 
be  married  next  year,  or  next  month,  or  even 
next  day.  It  was  either  now,  this  very  night,  or 
not  at  all,  forever. 

There's  nothing  sissy  about  him  in  his  manner, 
or  in  the  steady  gaze  of  his  warm,  brown  eyes. 
He  smiled,  and  put  his  hands,  with  the  shapely 
fingers  spread,  on  the  cloth.  The  instant  I  had 
spoken,  panic  took  hold  of  me;  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  prize,  and  the  conviction  came  to  me  that 
his  mother  was  only  an  excuse— that  no  woman, 
or  man  either,  could  ever  have  kept  him  from 
what  he  really  wanted.  And  I  was  ready  to  break 
down,  give  everything  over,  forget  that  half  my 
life  was  wasted  and  done  for,  when  he  seized 
my  hands  in  his  and— 

I  don't  remember  what  he  said.  I  only  know 
that  his  words  were  gay  as  bubbles,  and  as  hard 
to  capture.  But  I  had  won!  That  was  the  won- 
derful thing,  the  big  thing,  and  it  had  been  so 
easy  after  all!  Outside  the  restaurant  a  warm, 
gentle  rain  was  falling:  enough  to  ruin  my  hair, 
but  I  didn't  even  care  about  that.  .  .  . 

I  can't  recall  the  minister's  name,  or  where  he 
lived,  or  anything  about  that  whirling  quarter 
of  an  hour,  except  the  face  of  the  minister's  wife, 
all  gray,  like  cold  ash,  the  eyes  watery  and  con- 
stantly seeking  mine.  I  think  she  must  have  gone 
on  watching  me  from  the  window  as  we  left 
the  house  and  got  into  the  car,  but  I  refused  to 
look  back;  I  remember  saying  something  silly 
as  we  drove  off,  something  about  not  being  a 
Lot's  Wife. 

"What?   What  are  you  talking  about?"  he 


asked,  slipping  an  arm  around  my  waist:  but  I 
wouldn't  ansvver.  I  only  kissed  him  and  told  him 
I  was  delirious  and  not  to  be  listened  to,  except 
when  I  said  I  loved  him. 

So  we  came  here,  to  this  house,  and  he  showed 
me  the  clean,  white  kitchen— the  rest  of  the  rooms 
weren't  too  orderly— where  we  had  waffles  and 
bacon  and  the  most  wonderful  coffee,  just  like 
the  coffee  he  used  to  make  on  our  campfire  trips, 
because  he  himself  so  often  said,  and  I  believe 
him,  that  making  coffee  is  a  man's  job.  And 
then  when  I  asked,  "Aren't  you  going  to  tell 
her?"— artlessly,  too  artlessly,  because  I  had 
studied  so  hard  to  make  it  so— he  gave  me  a 
vague  smile,  and  nodded,  and  that  was  all.  I  had 
been  going  to  insist  on  meeting  her  that  night, 
but  now  I  lost  my  nerve.  Going  up  the  staircase, 
with  its  threadbare  carpet  and  oak  bannister,  I 
lost  my  nerve  again.  I  couldn't  even  speak. 

"Take  light  steps,"  he  said,  "and  she  won't 
wake  up."  At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  the 
upper  hall  was  lighted  by  a  single  amber  bulb, 
he  lingered;  and  I  don't  think  it  was  weakness 
then  so  much  as  fear— not  personal  fear,  either, 
but  something  like  a  racial  dread— that  etched 
itself  briefly  on  his  face,  and  was  gone.  He 
pointed  a  finger. 

"That's  her  room  there,"  he  said.  I  didn't  want 
to  breathe:  something  inside  me  whispered,  Here 
is  your  enemy,  she  hates  you:  and  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  anything,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, coming  between  us  now.  It  was  my 
belief  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  her;  to  tiptoe 
into  her  room,  chancing  she  would  not  wake  up, 
and  kiss  the  thin,  proud,  commanding  lips. 

HE  DID  not  go.  In  our  own  room,  that 
had  been  his  so  long  and  was  beauti- 
fully kept,  in  which  I  imagined  still  the  touch  of 
her  hand,  full  of  remembrances,  perhaps  of 
suffering,  childish  tears,  and  childish  happinesses 
too,  the  long  boyhood  cut  now  so  sharply  off, 
I  dared  not  suggest  the  meaning  of  its  change. 
He  stood  at  the  back  window  facing  the  garden 
and  orchard,  both  lost  now  in  blackness:  then 
he  drew  the  shade  and  turned  back  to  me,  his 
face  smiling,  all  but  his  eyes,  that  I  don't  think 
ever  smiled.  Some  time  deep  in  the  night  I  awoke 
sensing  that  he  too  was  awake:  a  clock  down- 
stairs  had  just  chimed  the  hour.  I  wanted  to 
ask  him,  Are  you  happy?,  but  hearing  his  heavy 
breathing  again,  I  shut  my  eyes. 

Standing,  then,  early  this  morning  at  the 
same  window,  I  tried  to  guess  why  he  had 
slipped  so  quietly  out  of  the  house.  It  was  early; 
there  were  still  wisps  of  haze  clinging  to  the 
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trees.  I  wanted  to  follow  him,  but  held  back. 
What  if  she  should  hear  me  or  meet  me  on  the 
stairs?  Even  come  to  this  room  and  open  the 
door?  In  a  frenzy,  I  got  into  my  clothes  and, 
turning  the  knob,  stole  out  into  the  hall.  There 
were  noises,  the  flapping  of  some  drape  at  an 
open  window,  hut  nothing  like  a  human  step  or 
voice.  I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her, 
to  see  her,  not  to  hide  myself  any  longer:  above 
all,  some  courage,  born  of  the  night,  told  me  I 
was  no  longer  afraid.  I  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  beyond.  Her  door  was  closed:  silent, 
but  penetrable.  Going  to  it,  breathing  against 
its  cracked,  varnished  surface,  I  knocked.  There 
was  no  answer.  I  knocked  again,  distinctly,  three 
times.  I  don't  know  what  I  felt  most  for  her  at 
that  moment,  love  or  hate;  it  could  have  been 
both.  Because  whatever  might  threaten  to  come 


later,  every  woman  looks  forward  to  meeting  at 
least  once  the  mother  of  the  man  she  loves.  That 
was  why  I  opened  the  door  and  took  one  step 
into  the  room  that  had  been  closed  against  me 
so  long,  and  that  even  now  would  not  answer  to 
my  knocking. 

It  was  empty.  I  mean,  I  knew  instantly,  with- 
out seeing  or  hearing,  that  there  was  no  person 
there. 

It  was  larger  than  our  room,  but  dark;  the 
shades  were  drawn,  and  you  had  the  feeling  that 
a  flood  of  sunlight  would  have  disturbed  some- 
thing there,  possibly  destroyed  it.  Opposite  the 
door  was  a  fireplace,  with  a  thick  rug  in  front 
of  it,  and  a  clock  on  the  white  mantelpiece  that 
was  ticking  but  that  had  been  set  wrong:  its 
hands  were  at  half-past  four.  The  bed  was  made, 
its  coverlet  tightly  drawn;  and  there  was  a  bolster 
at  the  head. 

I  must  have  stood  where  I  was  a  full  minute— 
a  long  time  in  that  quiet  room,  where  the  win- 
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clows  were  closed,  and  the  air  was  not  musty  but 
dry  and  still,  motionless  and  without  sound- 
staring  at  the  bed,  my  eyes  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  twilight  that  was  reminiscent  of  sick  rooms 
and  closed  rooms  everywhere,  sensing,  in  spite 
of  what  I  saw  and  the  pervading  silence,  that 
she  was  not  far  away,  almost  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing behind  me,  or  were  at  the  door  ready  to 
come  in,  to  surprise  me  and  accuse  me  of  spying 
on  her  or  of  stealing  her  things.  Now  I  could  see 
colors  as  well  as  shapes:  the  pale  green  wallpaper 
figured  with  designs  of  ivy,  a  tapestried  easy 
chair;  a  wardrobe;  a  dresser  with  a  marble  top; 
and  a  writing  desk.  What  she  slept  in,  kept  her 
clothing  in,  sat  at  while  she  wrote  her  letters 
or  made  out  "accounts."  I  walked  from  one  to 
another,  touching  them.  The  marble  top  was 
wiped  clean,  and  nothing  was  on  it,  not  a  pin, 
not  a  fleck  of  powder;  but  a  coat  of  dust  lay 
on  the  desk.  There  was  a  calendar  there,  too, 
showing  the  day  and  date  of  the  month— yester- 
day's day  and  date— but  no  year;  and  on  a  stand 
beside  the  bed  I  caught  sight  of  his  picture,  a 
familiar  photograph  mounted  in  a  small  gold 
frame. 

I  had  had  the  same  picture,  only  a  larger 
print,  on  my  own  dresser  in  my  room.  It  had 
been  taken  a  long  while  ago,  while  he  was  still 
in  uniform;  he  looked  too  boyish  in  it  now,  but 
I  had  got  so  used  to  seeing  it  that  I  had  been 
scarcely  aware  of  the  fact.  Now,  in  this  setting, 
on  this  table  and  in  this  room,  the  face  that 
stared  at  me— queerly  smiling,  asking  more  than 
it  answered— was  like  a  stranger's.  I  wanted  to 
cry.  Turning  away,  I  walked  twice  around  the 
room,  stopping  both  times  beside  the  bed,  look- 
ing at  it,  trying  to  discover  what  was  wrong  with 
it,  what  was  out  of  focus  and  untrue.  I  wanted 
to  peek  inside  the  wardrobe,  too,  but  held  back, 
because  I  was  afraid;  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  turning  around  and  seeing  her  in  the  door- 
way, her  cold  gray  eyes  (I  couldn't  imagine  them 
as  anything  but  gray)  meeting  mine  for  the  first 
time  while  I  was  snooping  through  her  things. 
And  yet,  catching  sight  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of 
the  desk  drawer,  I  thought  nothing  of  going  to 
it  and  pulling  the  drawer  open. 

Yes,  I  ought  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  room, 
and  run  away  from  it;  but  what  fear  there  was 
in  me  was  overwhelmed  by  curiosity. 

TH  E  drawer  was  stuffed  with  papers— 
mostly  receipts  and  old  bills  marked  "Paid" 
and  used  check  books  and  bundles  of  canceled 
checks  held  together  by  rubber  bands.  There 
was  a  Japanese  fan,  too,  the  kind  you  can  buy 
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at  any  novelty  shop;  and  beneath  the  fan  a  paste- 
board box,  full  of  cheap  rings.  Underneath  the 
rings,  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  was  a  large, 
square  envelope,  unsealed,  with  my  husband's 
name  written  across  it  in  a  bold  hand.  The  sight 
of  it  excited  me  terribly,  I  couldn't  have  told 
why;  I  only  know  that  I  lost  all  sense  of  where 
1  was  and  of  the  silence  of  the  room,  and  my 
fingers  shook  as  they  lifted  the  flap  of  the  enve- 
lope, reached  inside,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of 
papers.  I  spread  them  out,  fan-shaped,  and 
read  what  was  on  them— in  a  single  glance,  not 
in  detail,  I  didn't  need  to. 

They  were  sympathy  cards,  edged  thinly  in 
black,  and  a  newspaper  clipping.  The  clipping 


was  brittle  and  beginning  to  crumble;  it  carried 
—coldly,  as  all  newsprint  must— the  death  an- 
nouncement. June  2,  1945.  Just  twelve  years 
ago. 

I  heard  him  then;  perhaps  unconsciously  I 
had  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  and  my  mind  was 
only  now  reacting.  He  had  come  back  from  the 
meadow,  or  woods,  or  wherever  he  had  been, 
still  wearing  the  sports  jacket  that  looked  so 
incongruous  on  him,  and  with  his  shoes  wet  from 
the  morning  grass:  standing  in  the  doorway,  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  a  queer  smile  on  his  face, 
his  eyes  searching  not  my  face  but  my  hands,  my 
trembling  hands,  from  which  the  scraps  of  paper 
dropped  noiselessly  to  the  floor. 


AFTER  SOME  YEARS  by  W.  S.  Merwin 

I  have  been  a  long  time  in  a  strange  country. 
The  natives  have  been  kind,  in  their  weird  climate, 
Receiving  me  among  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
Their  virtues  are  different  from  ours,  and  in  some  ways 
Superior.  I  have  lost  the  sense 

Of  absurdity  regarding  many  of  their  odd  customs. 
I  get  their  wry  lingo  tangled  up  with  my  own. 
Maybe  you  have  to  go  far  away 

To  learn  where  it  is  that  names  you.  The  fruits  here 

Are  excellent;  better  than  at  home. 

I  can  no  longer  taste  them.  I  would  be  glad 

To  be  standing  in  a  drab  city  of  my  recollection 

Where  no  one  but  newsboys  would  name  this  place 

And  they  mispronouncing.  I  hope  I  may 

Before  too  long.  Before  the  speech  here  has  become 

Natural  to  me,  even  more  so 

Than  the  tongue  I  was  born  to,  before  these 

Sights  cease  to  be  foreign  and  are  more  familiar 

Than  any  I  can  recall.  And  while  I 

Can  still  clearly  remember  that  at  home  too  the  world 

Is  made  of  strangers.  For  I  do  not  wish 

To  head  back  into  an  expectation 

Of  anything  better  than  is  there,  and  struggling 

With  some  illusion,  find  my  own  place 

Is  as  far  away  as  ever.  But  it  should  be 

Soon.  Already  I  defend  hotly 

Certain  of  our  indefensible  faults, 

Resent  being  reminded;  already  in  my  mind 

Our  language  becomes  freighted  with  a  richness 

No  common  tongue  could  offer,  while  the  mountains 

Are  like  nowhere  on  earth,  and  the  wide  rivers. 


Lancelot  Law  ^livte 

Can  we  grow 
GENIUSES  in  Science  ? 


A  British  philosopher  of  science,  after  a  year 
in  America,  reports  on  what  he  found — concern 
lest  our  colleges  can  produce  only 
technicians,  and  no  great,  original  minds. 

GE  \  I  U  S  mocks  all  explanations.  Lan- 
guage rests  on  analogy  and  everything  that 
can  be  said  about  originality  is  slightly  absurd, 
missing-  the  point.  One  could  only  smile  when 
Life  soberly  asked:  "Can  we  produce  an  Ein- 
stein?"—but  the  challenge  remains,  even  if  it  is 
onlv  to  understand  better  the  boundaries  of  our 
understanding  and  of  our  ability  to  stimulate 
the  imagination. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  my  arrival  in  New 
York  in  1954  I  had  learned  that  Life  was  express- 
ing a  practical  problem,  one  that  disturbed  many 
minds  in  the  universities  and  foundations.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  position  of  basic  inquiry 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  A  statistics  of  genius 
is  silly,  but  here  is  one  striking  fact.  During  the 
past  hundred  years  Europe  produced  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  of  high  original  it v  in  theoretical 
physics,  who  evolved  neA\  ideas,  not  merely  better 
mathematics,  but  the  United  States  only  one: 
J.  Willard  Gibbs  (1839-1903),  the  great  physical 
chemist,  a  lonely  figure  who  did  not  found  a 
school.  Several  friends  expressed  their  anxiety  to 
me  in  terms  which  implied  that  an  increased 
responsibility  now  lay  with  America,  but  that 
thev  felt  little  confidence  regarding  the  outlook. 
I  wondered,  could  anyone,  anvwhere? 

This  special  concern  about  the  American  situa- 
tion took  me  somewhat  by  surprise,  for  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  appropriate  to  consider  such  a 
theme  on  a  short  view  or  in  national  terms. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  imagina- 
don  in  any  realm  is  exhausted      that  the  human 


mind  takes  notice  of  the  Atlantic.  The  European 
universities  hold  no  patent  on  scientific  genius; 
if  they  once  did,  it  has  long  lapsed. 

But  such  conscious  worry  seemed  to  me  very 
significant,  a  kind  of  touchstone  for  the  cultural 
future  of  America.  For  here  there  was  none  of 
the  American's  traditional  self-confidence,  but 
instead  the  awareness  of  a  problem  which  teased 
the  mind  and  baffled  the  will  just  because  it 
could  not  be  solved  in  a  hurry  by  frontal  attack, 
and  conceivably  could  not  be  "solved"  at  all. 
Moreover,  this  problem  lay  at  the  heart  of 
science,  the  realm  of  reason,  rational  foresight, 
and  practical  achievement. 

Could  it  mean  that  science,  to  guarantee  its 
own  further  advance,  would  have  to  call  on  the 
help  of  the  practitioners  of  the  imagination? 
This  was  as  though  Freud  or  Jung  had  to  be 
invited  to  join  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
as  a  representative  of  the  imaginative  uncon- 
scious. Or,  to  be  more  practical,  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  had  made 
fundamental  inquiry  one  of  its  special  concerns, 
should  appoint  an  advisory  panel  of  artists,  poets, 
and  dreamers.  Indeed  this  kind  of  thing  was 
already  happening,  for  one  of  the  most  successful 
American  firms  of  chemical  consulting  engineers 
was  employing  just  such  a  panel  of  the  Muses  to 
help  it  to  produce  new  ideas  for  almost  any- 
thing, from  can  openers  to  contraceptives  and 
means  of  taking  trees  out  of  the  earth  intact. 

So  why  should  fundamental  science  be  too 
proud  to  do  the  same,  unless  it  took  its  special- 
isms too  seriously?  Europe  had  perhaps  been 
fortunate— in  the  past  it  had  done  the  job  of 
fundamental  research  while  scarcelv  thinking 
about  how  it  should  be  done— but  now  America 
had  to  act  consciously  and  deliberately.  What 
steps  could  be  taken  to  encourage  originality, 
short  of  calling  in  the  poets? 

One  of  the  country's  ablest  scientific  adminis- 
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tutors  put  it  in  a  sentence  which  I  shall  never 
forget:  "As  you  go  around  you  will  experience 
no  doubts  regarding  the  energy,  devotion,  objec- 
tivity, ingenuity,  and  analytical  capacity  of  our 
younger  generation  of  scientists,  or  of  the  ma- 
terial assets  at  their  disposal,  but  [and  here  his 
voice  fell  from  resounding  confidence  to  a  scarcely 
audible  w  hisper  of  regret]  as  yet  they  show  little 
capacity  for  the  elegant  synthesis."  Another 
senior  figure  stressed  the  difficulty  of  encourag- 
ing intellectual  nonconformity:  "I  tell  my  trus- 
tees that  I  should  be  happier  if  we  had  a  smaller 
percentage  of  successes." 

BETTING    ON  VITALITY 

IN  1835  De  Tocqueville  suggested  that  the 
spirit  of  America  "does  not  seek  theoretical 
discoveries."  But  that  is  no  longer  true.  An 
immense  volume  of  theoretical  work  is  now 
being  done,  particularly  in  the  psychological 
and  social  fields  where  theory  is  least  firmly 
based.  My  friends  were  not  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  theory,  but  with  its  weakness  where 
they  felt  it  to  be  most  important:  in  fundamental 
exact  science. 

On  a  superficial  view  there  are  many  factors 
in  the  U.S.A.  on  both  sides,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable. The  sharp  contrasts  between  different 
regions,  the  many  ethnic  groups,  the  intense 
vitality  and  curiosity,  the  belief  in  science  (per- 
haps somewhat  prejudiced  by  recent  events),  the 
increasing  wealth  and  leisure,  the  eagerness  to 
accept  any  challenge— these  and  other  conditions 
may  be  favorable.  But  the  adverse  factors  are 
considerable:  as  yet  Willard  Gibbs  stands  alone; 
the  talented  immigration  of  the  1930s  can  so  far 
show  no  intellectual  progeny  of  top  quality:  there 
are  no  schools  of  theoretical  (i.e.  not  merely 
mathematical)  research  comparable  with,  say, 
Berlin,  Gottingen,  or  Copenhagen  when  led  by 
Einstein,  Born,  or  Bohr— for  the  Princeton  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  does  not  train  students. 
Moreover,  the  prevailing  emphasis  on  quick  re- 
sults, the  strident  new  specialisms,  the  high 
academic  mobility,  the  frequent  absence  of  some 
of  the  best  minds  for  conferences  in  Washington 
or  Geneva,  and  other  external  pressures  threaten 
the  inner  calm  often  thought  necessary  for  a 
slowly  maturing  originality. 

If  one  had  to  weigh  up  these  pros  and  cons, 
I  would  bet  long  term  on  the  side  of  vitality, 
for  I  like  to  think:  without  enthusiasm,  no 
genius.  But  this  whole  analysis  is  perhaps  mis 
leading,  and  may  look  foolish  in  a  generation. 
Newton,  Heisenberg,  and  Dirac  all  made  their 
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first  major  contributions  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five;  they  had  not  required  Kepler's  seven- 
teen years  of  persistent  search.  Anyhow,  most  of 
these  apparently  adverse  factors  are  now  present 
in  some  degree  everywhere;  the  problem  is  uni- 
versal, and  our  concern  should  be  also.  Finally, 
the  urgency  of  the  doubts  expressed  to  me  on  the 
East  Coast  may  be  partly  the  measure  of  an 
American  temperament  which  prefers  to  see  a 
solution  quickly. 

My  feeling  that  this  was  so  gained  support 
from  a.  fortunate  encounter  in  Chicago  with  a 
Russian-born  scientist  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  thirty  years  and  knew  the  dilem- 
mas of  originality.  I  put  the  matter  to  him  in 
the  terms  that  others  had  used  in  putting  it  to 
me.  He  exploded  with  laughter.  "How  absurd! 
The  whole  idea  of  the  universities  cultivating  re- 
search is  quite  recent.  It  probably  began  in  Rus- 
sia [!],  and  has  been  steadily  moving  westward. 
Even  in  Europe  it  only  became  widespread  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  and  it  reached  America 
from  Europe.  What  matters  is  that  fundamental 
education  in  the  U.S.  has  improved  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  Put  the  question  again  in  1980!" 

Where  he  was  serious,  he  was  right.  University 
experimental  research  in  the  physical  sciences 
began  with  isolated  French  examples,  was  taken 
up  in  Germany  around  1850-60,  in  England  in 
1874  with  the  opening  of  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory under  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1880s.  But  the  movement  only 
became  of  recognized  importance  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  Even  then  its  significance  was  not 
generally  realized:  try  to  find  the  words  "re- 
search" and  "laboratory"  in  the  thirty  pages  on 
"Universities"  in  the  1910  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  The  history  of  theoretical 
research  is  more  complex,  but  in  the  United 
States  few  graduates  made  this  their  career  until 
well  into  the  present  century,  and  until  1933  the 
best  went  to  Europe  for  their  advanced  training. 
Thus,  even  allowing  for  the  increased  tempo  of 
the  time,  it  would  be  foolish  to  assess  the  Amer- 
ican prospects  for  at  least  another  generation. 

As  I  moved  westward  something  unexpected 
happened.  I  entirely  forgol  about  a  problem 
which  had  been  brought  to  rcrj  attention  con- 
tinually in  the  East.  There  the  question  had 
been,  to  put  it  bluntly:  could  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard and  MIT,  it  necessary,  carry  on  the  Euro- 
pean tradition?  Such  self-doubt  was  hardly  con- 
ceivable at  Pasadena  oi  Berkeley.  Here  a  new 
world  was  developing,  self-confident  and  im- 
mensely successful  in  its  own  fields.  In  this 
climate  the  old  problem  faded,  replaced  by  the 
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excitement  of  something  I  had  never  seen  before: 
a  community  fully  occupied  with  the  making  of 
its  own  future.  They  told  me  that  the  East  Coast 
was  peopled  by  refugees  from  Europe,  and  the 
West  by  refugees  from  America.  Well,  in  the 
westward  move  they  had  successfully  inhibited 
some  at  least  of  the  old  anxieties.  I  discovered 
how  die  weary  European  could  easily  accept 
Taoism;  how  much  better  than  fretting! 

But  the  teasing  question  remained  unanswered. 
Granted  that  high  genius  is  a  sport,  and  that 
the  question  can  only  be  usefully  considered 
(if  at  all)  in  a  universal  and  long-term  perspec- 
tive, what  can  the  American  administrator  do 
now  to  nourish  the  pool  of  second-order  origi- 
nality which  certainly  is  available? 

Life  ended  its  article  with  this  passage:  "What 
is  required  of  our  young  scientists  is  a  sacred 
curiosity  about  nature's  great  unanswered  riddles 
—not  to  conquer  and  exploit,  but  simply  to 
understand.  What  is  required  of  the  rest  of  us 
is  a  similar  respect  for  the  power  and  beauty,  not 
just  the  utility,  of  unrestricted  human  thought." 

That  is  what  is  required.  But  the  practical 
question  is:  What  can  be  done?  In  an  age  of 
teams,  technology,  and  administration,  A\hich— 
with  frightening  irony— can  make  a  nuclear  bomb 
without  real  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
nucleus,  how  to  encourage  respect  for  theory  and 
love  of  ideas? 

unity's  inward  roots 

IN  theoretical  science  the  creative  imagination 
rests  on  more  than  intense  disinterested 
curiosity.  The  essential  is  the  desire  to  under- 
stand multiplicity  in  terms  of  a  single  idea,  to 
achieve  insight  by  discovering  a  simpler  order 
within  the  apparent  complexity.  No  one  will 
undertake  the  effort  of  major  discovery  unless  he 
is  carried  by  an  unquestioning  ardent  belief, 
admitted  or  latent,  that  a  simple  underlying 
order  exists  or  can  be  created.  There  must  be 
the  impulse  to  "argue  from  unity,"  to  use  a 
phrase  employed  by  Sir  W.  L.  Bragg  in  portray- 
ing the  mind  of  Faraday.  Moreover,  this  inward 
sentiment  of  unity  must  spring  from  deep  roots 
in  the  personal  character. 

In  Kepler,  Faraday,  and  Einstein  this  root  was 
an  explicit  belief  in  the  singleness  of  a  divine 
principle  immanent  in  nature.  In  Newton  it 
was  an  esoteric,  even  occult,  conviction  of  the 
omnipotence  of  one  God,  and  he  valued  his  work 
mainly  for  its  support  of  revealed  religion.  In 
the  other  great  creators  of  synthesis  the  root  was 
a  transmitted  form  of  the  same  Keplerian  pas- 
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sion,  either  experienced  as  the  direct  expression 
of  a  religious  attitude  or  evoked  by  the  example 
of  reverenced  scientific  predecessors  in  whom  it 
had  been  consciously  religious.  Boscovich.  the 
great  Jesuit  atomist,  left  it  on  record  that  his  aim 
was  to  recognize  in  the  new  synthesis,  by  an  in- 
tuition at  once  cognitive  and  poetic,  the  work  of 
God.  Thus  in  all  these  minds  the  ardent  search 
for  unity  was  either  directly  or  by  proxv  '"to  the 
greater  glory  of  God." 

The  art  of  science,  the  role  of  intuition  in  the 
scientist,  has  increasingly  been  recognized.  Vet 
it  still  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  this  intuition 
is  not  wayward,  but  always  seeks  order.  All 
science  springs  from  a  latent  conviction  of  unity, 
which  is  not  itself  in  the  strict  sense  rational  or 
scientific,  but  pre-rational,  the  rational  justifica- 
tion only  coming  later.  The  philosophical  an- 
thropologist concerned  with  the  growth  of  human 
culture  might  say  that  all  the  creative  drives- 
religious,  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  scientific- 
spring  from  one  common  source,  a  biological 
elan  in  the  human  brain-mind  to  establish  order 
in  experience. 

This  raises  challenging  questions.  Does  our 
culture  still  nourish  this  quasi-religious  convic- 
tion or  any  adequate  substitute?  How  can  this 
biological  ordering  impulse  be  focused  on  tasks 
of  scientific  synthesis  so  that  the  progressive  dis- 
integration of  knowledge  may  be  overcome?  Are 
there  today  in  the  expanding  universities  enough 
teachers  whose  active  example  can  evoke  this 
synthetic  elan  in  a  few  exceptionally  gifted  indi- 
viduals scattered  among  thousands  of  students? 
At  a  time  when  scientific  methods  are  dominated 
by  the  statistical  manipulation  of  myriads  of 
single  "atomic  facts,"  why  should  anyone  who 
believes  in  the  adequacy  of  reason  take  up  the 
rationally  ridiculous  search  for  not-known-to- 
exist  simplicities? 

The  contemporary  "passion  for  facts*'  is  often 
regarded  as  ethically  harmless  (at  least  in  certain 
realms)  and  scientificallv  praiseworthv,  as  pro- 
viding the  indispensable  basis  for  future  advance. 
Vet  each  discovery  of  a  new  simplicity  involves 
a  re-interpretation  of  the  "facts"  and  their  state- 
ment in  a  new  language:  whereas  the  prevalent 
activity,  at  least  in  some  departments,  consists  in 
an  obsessive  accumulation  of  data,  none  of  which 
represent  completely  valid  facts.  The  results  of 
even  the  most  rigorous  experiments  are  preju- 
diced by  the  employment  of  concepts  already 
known  to  be  in  some  respect  misleading.  These 
comfortable  obsessions  are  often  well  financed 
and  they  relieve  the  scientist  from  the  painful 
questioning  of  his  own  assumptions. 
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The  pride  of  the  true  scientist  lies  in  humility, 
in  awareness  that  his  own  knowledge  is  faulty, 
that  he  can  seldom  describe  anything  without 
some  element  of  bias  or  prejudice  or  error  which 
still  has  to  be  identified  and  eliminated.  Lan- 
guage is  the  depository  of  past  discoveries,  but  it 
is  also  a  hypnotic,  blinding  the  mind  to  its  own 
concealed,  redundant,  and  often  erroneous 
assumptions.  To  use  Words  at  all  is,  philosophi- 
cally, to  skate  on  remarkably  thin  ice.  Science, 
alas,  does  not  begin  with  "facts,"  but  with  a  mis- 
taken description  of  them— an  old  doctrine,  well 
understood  by  an  undeservedly  neglected  Amer- 
ican philosopher  of  physics,  ].  B.  Stallo,  who 
wrote  in  1885:  "The  language  spoken  and 
'thought  in'  by  a  given  generation  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  record  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  and  thus  serves  to  perpetuate 
its  errors  as  well  as  its  truths." 

This  semantic  principle  is  honored  today  by 
the  philosophers  and  linguists,  but  relatively 
ignored  by  those  scientific  specialists  whose 
theories  could  most  benefit  from  it.  The  main 
weakness  of  the  dominant  scientific  doctrine  of 
logical  empiricism  lies  in  its  tendency  to  encour- 
age an  anti-theoretical  bias.  It  rightly  distrusts 
inherited  metaphysics,  but  does  not  know  at 
what  point  to  attack  or  where  to  find  guidance  in 
revising  the  accepted  descriptions  of  facts.  Only 
the  conviction  of  unity  can  suggest  which  meta- 
physical purge  is  timely. 

These  reflections  lead  to  this  seeming  para- 
dox: science  is  a  non-rational  search  for  unity 
in  "facts"  which  are  not  facts.  The  improved 
description  of  the  facts  only  becomes  possible 
after  the  simpler  vista  has  been  recognized.  The 
passion  for  unity  is  not  scientific  and  respectable 
until  after  a  fertile  marriage  to  the  chosen 
"facts."  This  passion  is  latent  in  a  proportion 
of  mankind,  and  it  flows  freely  into  religion  and 
art.  So  the  problem  is  really  this:  How  can  we 
ensure  that  basic  theoretical  science  gets  an  ade- 
quate share  of  this  human  ordering  fluidum? 

ASK    THE    RIGHT  QUESTION 

A POSSIBLE  answer  lies  at  hand.  The 
passion  becomes  scientific  when  the  order- 
ing elan  is  focused  on  a  particular  objective 
problem.  We  can  therefore  try  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  young  minds  to  timely  and  challenging 
problems,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  fertile  scien- 
tific activity  results  from  the  posing  of  the  right 
questions.  But  they  must  not  only  be  posed,  the 
attention  of  the  young  must  be  called  to  them  as 
a  deliberate  policy. 


At  the  age  of  eighty-four  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  in 
an  open  lecture  in  London,  mentioned  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  undeciphered  Cretan  script  on  tab- 
lets discovered  at  Knossos  thirty-six  years  before. 
Michael  Ventris,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  in- 
trigued, made  this  his  hobby,  and  seventeen  years 
later  solved  the  problem,  his  persistence  and 
success  thus  equaling  Kepler's.  Onlv  the  best 
teachers,  with  the  imagination  to  recognize  more 
problems  than  they  can  solve  and  the  generosity 
to  share  them,  possess  this  magic.  Yet  this  is  how 
great  schools  of  research  are  created. 

James  Clerk  Maxwell  said  that  a  necessary 
antecedent  to  discovery  is  a  clear  awareness  of 
ignorance.  This  is  an  improvement  on  Francis 
Bacon's  Citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam 
ex  confusione,  for  it  suggests  what  can  be  done. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  ignorance  should  call 
attention  to  it.  Instead  of  indulging,  as  so  many 
still  do,  in  those  betraying  hypocritical  flourishes: 
"It  can  easily  be  shown  that  .  .  ."  or  "It  is  well 
known  that,"  the  authors  of  textbooks  should 
insert  an  Appendix  for  the  Young,  beginning: 
"Here  are  some  shabby  points  which  my  genera- 
tion hasn't  yet  been  able  to  clear  up." 

We  talk  of  the  disintegration  of  knowledge 
and  the  tyranny  of  specialisms.  But  re-integra- 
tion is  a  task,  for  the  synthetic  imagination  and 
its  unifying  vistas,  and  we  have  not  yet  troubled 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  oncoming  generation 
to  what  should  be  possible  and  must  be  achieved 
if  the  progressive  disintegration  is  to  be  over- 
come. The  situation  is  new— no  civilization  has 
previously  had  to  face  the  challenge  of  scientific 
specialization— and  the  response  must  be  new. 
The  prime  duty  lies  with  the  older  scientists. 

Those  who  believe  that  science  is  a  system  of 
specialisms  for  specialists  alone,  and  that  experi- 
ment is  self-sufficient,  will  repudiate  the  modest 
suggestion  I  have  to  make— as  redundant  and 
irrelevant.  But  some  scientists  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  improvement  of  fundamental 
theory.  Where  little  can  be  done  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  do  the  little  that  is  possible. 
We  cannot  produce  genius  at  will,  but  if  it  is 
there  we  can  provoke  it.  We  cannot  say  whether 
America  will  produce  an  Einstein  tomorrow,  but 
we  can  at  least  plant  flags  in  the  unknown.  For 
the  single  unpredictable  figure  who  can  solve  a 
major  problem  there  are  twenty  who  know  be- 
Eorehand  thai  he  is  necessary,  thai  .1  particular 
major  problem  has  emerged  and  is  grow  ing  ripe. 
Such  growing  points  in  the  unknow  n,  both  major 
and  minor,  are  unmistakable  to  all  imaginative 
scientists.  But  they  often  keep  them  to  their  own 
private  group. 
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This  worked  well  enough  in  the  more  stable 
past  when  the  continuity  of  tradition  ensured  a 
sufficient  development  of  great  schools  of  inquiry, 
and  some  may  consider  it  still  adequate  for 
Europe.  But  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
some  three  million  students  in  colleges  and 
universities,  40,000  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia alone,  and  there  is  a  grave  prospective 
shortage  of  teachers  with  background,  imagina- 
tion, and  a  vocation  to  bring  out  the  capacities 
of  their  students.  No  one  can  doubt  that  new 
methods  are  necessary.  Here  is  one  idea. 

THINGS    WE    DON'T  KNOW 

LE  T  there  be  put  up  on  each  faculty  notice 
board  at  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  a  statement  of  ten  unsolved  fundamental 
problems  lying  in  the  broad  field  of  each  group 
of  faculties.  Let  these  problems  be  proclaimed 
and  explained  at  special  inter-faculty  meetings 
of  research  students  attended  by  all  the  teaching 
staff.  And  let  these  problems  be  collected  in  a 
master  Book  of  Problems,  lying  open  to  all  on 
the  Reference  Desk  of  every  scientific  library. 
Isaac  Xewton's  rhetorical  "Oueries"  hidden  at 
the  end  of  his  Opticks  must  be  replaced  by  an 
open  book  of  straight  questions.  From  the  mil- 
lions of  students  we  can  thus  create  an  invisible 
college  of  fundamental  research. 

Before  the  second  world  war  the  Polish  group 
of  mathematicians  at  Lvov  used  to  keep  what 
was  called  the  "Scottish  Book"  (so  called  because 
it  was  kept  by  a  waiter  at  the  Scottish  Restau- 
rant) in,  which  unsolved  problems  were  recorded 
by  the  group  and  by  visitors.  This  book  has 
survived  the  war  and  has  been  re-opened  at  the 
new  Mathematical  Institute  at  Wroclaw.  The 
idea  is  wide  open.  We  must  not  constrain  the 
future  of  science  by  excessive  planning,  but  we 
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should  provoke  the  young  imagination  more 
vigorously.  Our  age  emphasizes  communication; 
let  it  communicate  problems  as  well  as  results. 

Here  are  two  examples  from  the  pages  of  the 
proposed  Book  of  Problems: 

"What  does  the  cosmologist  mean  when  he 
says:  'The  Universe  is  4,000  million  years  old'?" 
The  British  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science 
recently  held  a  prize  essay  competition  on  this 
theme,  but  this  strange  "scientific"  assertion  is 
not  yet  adequately  clarified. 

Here  is  another,  nearer  home.  Many  branches 
of  science  seem  now  to  be  converging  on  "the 
problem  of  life."  How  do  the  constituent  parts 
of  living  cells  and  organisms  act  together  so  as  to 
maintain  life?  There  must  be  some  co-ordinat- 
ing principle  (or  biochemical  property?)  which 
"ensures"  that  all  the  various  processes  occur 
normally  at  the  appropriate  times  and  places 
so  that  the  characteristic  properties  of  organisms 
are  first  developed,  then  maintained,  and  finally 
reproduced.  This  principle  of  biological  co- 
ordination is  still  obscure.  So  one  should  put 
this  question  in  the  Book  of  Problems  and  on 
the  agenda  of  all  faculties  from  logic  and  mathe- 
matics to  biology: 

"What  characteristics  must  any  theory  possess 
which  is  to  account  for  biological  co-ordination 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  bio-physics?"  It  may  be  necessary 
for  this  question  to  be  answered  before  we  can 
be  certain  that  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
cancer  has  been  gained. 

There  are  many  other  topical  problems  in 
fundamental  science  suitable  for  the  Book.  "You 
cannot  make  a  man  want  you,"  runs  the  feminine 
ada^e,  "but  vou  can  attract  his  attention."  So 
with  the  imagination.  You  cannot  create  genius, 
but  you  can  attract  its  attention  to  problems  that 
matter. 


MENS  SANA  IN  CORPORE  CHIC 

TH  E  rumor  (unconfirmed)  is  that  the  Mental  Health  Association  will  inherit  the 
world's  most  famous  fashion  show— the  March  of  Dimes.  With  polio  vaccine 
going  great  guns,  it  looks  as  if  the  overwhelming  talent— theatrical,  social  and 
fashion— that  has  put  over  the  M.  O.  D.  should  switch  to  another  cause.  .  .  .  Lilly 
Dache's  marvelously  extrovert  personality  makes  her  an  inspired  choice  to  design 
new  uniforms  for  the  Mental  Health  Association's  volunteer  workers.  They  will 
be  wraparounds.  Dache  will  also  do  the  sleeve  insignia,  and  she  plans  to  institute 
service  stripes.  .  .  .  Psychologists  will  be  consulted  for  color. 

—Eugenia  Sheppard  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  29,  1957. 
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the  tourisfs  PERSIA 


One  of  the  most  magnificent  sight-seeing 
attractions  on  earth  is  practically  unknown 
to  Americans  .  .  .  and  the  local  innkeepers 
can  hardly  tell  a  tourist  when  they  see  one. 

TH  E  whole  world  has  become  a  tourist 
resort.  In  Istanbul  not  long  ago,  on  a 
Cook's  tour  of  the  city,  I  met  two  middle-aged 
ladies  from  the  Middle  West  who  were  working 
their  way  back  from  their  annual  winter  in 
Cairo.  Until  recently,  they  told  me,  they  had 
wintered  in  Central  America,  but  there  had  been 
an  unpleasant  experience.  During  the  revolu- 
tion in  Costa  Rica  a  few  years  back  they  had 
been  shut  up  in  their  hotel  room  for  several  days 
with  a  battalion  of  soldiers  firing  machine  guns 
out  the  window.  It  had  spoiled  Costa  Rica  for 
them,  they  said.  They  had  decided  to  spend  their 
winters  in  less  unsettled  areas  and  had  agreed 
on  the  Middle  East. 

In  view  of  the  Suez  troubles  and  the  recent 
bandit  murders  in  Iran,  this  decision  sounds 
pretty  ironical.  But  even  before  them  few  Amer- 
ican tourists  went  to  Iran.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  large  numbers  of  Americans  there— diplo- 
mats, archaeologists,  people  advising  on  how  to 
train  the  air  force,  people  advising  on  hybridiza- 
tion, people  teaching  policemen  to  read  and 
write.  But  there  are  extremely  few,  if  any,  old- 
fashioned  tourists.  The  consequence  is  that  an 
American  traveling  in  Iran  for  pleasure  finds 
himself  in  a  situation  paralleled  in  few  other 
places  outside  of  Afghanistan  and  Nepal:  he  is 


regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Most  Irani  don't  know 
what  a  tourist  is.  Although  Iran  contains  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sight-seeing  attractions  in 
the  world,  tourists  do  not  flock  to  it;  even 
among  the  Americans  in  Tehran  many  had  never 
seen,  and  some  had  never  heard  of,  Persepolis. 

I  had  never  heard  of  it  either,  except  as  a  name 
in  ancient  history  and  a  word  used  in  literary 
metaphors.  I  was  only  dimly  aware  that  it  was 
in  modern  Iran.  I  went  one  spring  to  the  Middle 
East  simply  because  I  had  always  wondered  what 
Persia  (as  most  people  still  call  it)  was  like,  and 
because  some  friends  who  live  there  had  asked 
me  to  stay  with  them.  I  found  the  status  oi  an 
almost  unique  example  of  the  tourist  genus  to  be 
on  the  whole  agreeable. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  disadvantages.  A  certain 
amount  of  red  tape  is  involved  in  getting  into 
the  country.  Formalities  which  are  regarded  .is 
mere  decorations  in  experienced  places  like  Italy 
are  taken  dead  seriously  in  Tehran.  The  customs 
people  at  the  airport  actually  count  your 
money— they  count  it  several  times,  along  with 
your  traveler's  checks.  To  get  a  visa,  you  have  to 
present  a  bank  reference.  Once  in  Tehran,  you 
have  to  get  a  travel  permit  to  go  anywhere  else, 
and  this  involves  five  small  pictures  (not  of 
passport  size)  which  show  the  hands  and  arms 
distinctly.  You  must  pick  up  the  travel  permit 
at  the  police  station  in  Tehran,  where  there  is 
nobody  who  speaks  anything  except  Farsee  (this 
is  what  Irani,  or  Persians,  speak).  When  you  have 
finished  your  visit  you  will  require  an  exit  per- 
mit, which  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  procure, 
although  nobody  tells  you  so  until  you  arrive  at 
the  airport  at  plane  time. 
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Another  thing  which  might  daunt  the  average 
tourist  in  Persia,  as  in  many  Eastern  places,  is 
the  danger  of  infection.  Take  the  water  supply. 
The  streets  of  Persian  cities  are  edged  with 
ditches,  called  "jubes,"  which  combine  the  func- 
tions of  gutter,  sewer,  and  water  supply.  Bare- 
foot Persians  walk  in  them,  apparently  to  cool 
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their  feet.  Donkeys  stand  in  them.  Housewives 
wash  plates  in  them,  and  also  lettuce.  (Later 
the  Shah  announced  the  inauguration  of 
Tehran's  first  piped  pure  water  system,  but 
when  I  was  in  the  country  it  was  still  in  the 
future,  and  the  situation  in  other  Persian  cities 
remains  unchanged.) 

Fussy  people  buy  their  water  from  dealers  who 
distribute  it  by  donkey  cart,  but  Westerners  re- 
gard even  this  as  untrustworthy.  Fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  dairy  products  are  also  said  to  be 
fraught  with  danger.  But  although  I  disregarded 
warnings  about  everything  except  water,  I  never 
suffered  any  ill  effects. 

Another  problem,  of  a  different  and  more  in- 
tractable sort,  is  the  language.  It  is  singularly 
baffling  to  travel  in  a  country  where  road  signs 
(when  there  are  any)  are  in  a  totally  strange 
alphabet  and  where  cops  and  passers-by  (even 
when  they  can  read  and  write)  are  unacquainted 
with  Latin  letters.  You  can't  write  out  the  ad- 
dress you  want  and  show  it  to  a  policeman.  With 
a  little  concentration,  you  can  learn  the  numerals 
—from  which  our  own  are  distantly  descended— 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  far  away  you 
are  from  the  place  indicated  on  the  milestones. 
But  you  cannot  tell  what  that  place  is.  Persians 
also  found  it  difficult  to  understand  my  accent. 
(Tehran  is  especially  difficult  to  pronounce; 
Isfahan  and  Shiraz  are  much  easier,  but  Qum  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all.) 

One  meets  a  number  of  other  oddities  in  tour- 
ing Persia.  Jubes,  for  example,  present  a  menace 
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more  immediate  than  their  insalubrity.  They 
border  every  major  thoroughfare  in  every  town, 
and  they  are  not  separated  from  either  street  or 
sidewalk  by  any  sort  of  curb  or  coping.  Being 
in  many  cases  several  feet  deep,  they  constitute 
a  first-rate  menace  to  ankles— and  axles.  One 
Embassy  wife  told  me  that  her  husband's  secre- 
tary had  broken  both  ankles  and  a  differential 
during  her  year's  tour  of  duty. 

"She  didn't  care  much  for  Tehran,"  the  lady 
added  meditatively. 

The  tourist  won't  care  much  for  Tehran  either. 
It  ha=  a  magnificent  setting,  rather  like  Denver's, 
against  snow-capped  mountains,  but  the  lure  of 
the  East  is  wholly  lacking.  Some  of  the  women 
do  wear  veils,  and  polygamy  is  legal,  but  the 
veils  are  not  very  noticeable  and  the  polygamy  is 
not  noticeable  at  all.  In  other  respects,  the 
capital  is  remarkably  devoid  of  interest  or  charm, 
having  been  built  mainly  in  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  mostly  in  the  form  of  petrifyingly 
modernistic  two-story  buildings  of  yellow  brick, 
separated  from  each  other  by  vacant  lots  occu- 
pied by  donkeys.  The  public  buildings  resemble 
early  Sears  Roebuck  retail  stores. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  'thirties  the  old  Shah 
sent  a  delegation  to  Paris  to  find  out  what  Paris 
had  that  Tehran  didn't.  The  delegation  reported 
that  Paris  had  an  opera  house,  trees  on  the 
boulevards,  and  no  camel  caravans.  Camel  cara- 
vans, the  story  goes,  were  immediately  banned 
from  the  main  streets,  trees  were  planted  in  the 
jubes,  and  an  opera  house  was  started.  (It  was 
later  abandoned,  half-finished,  owing  to  some 
technical  hitch.)  But  Tehran  still  doesn't  look 
much  like  Paris.  It  looks  more  like  an  outlying 
section  of  south  Chicago,  and  travelers  in  search 
of  local  color  will  search  a  long  time.  There  are  a 
great  many  stores  selling  refrigerators,  stovepipes, 
and  Chevrolets,  and  a  number  of  others  called 
things  like  The  Christmas  Art  Shop,  or  Bcante 
de  Paris.  (The  latter  had  a  rather  grubby  window 
display  asking,  I  was  told,  in  Farsee,  "Which 
Twin  Has  the  Toni?")  There  is  a  bazaar,  but  it 
reminds  one  of  a  vastly  expanded  and  inferior 
five-and-ten,  specializing  in  cheap  Japanese  and 
Czech  manufactured  goods  and  featuring,  in 
addition  to  unwholesome-looking  candies,  a  vast 
supply  of  oil  stoves. 

THE  OPEN  DESERT 

TH  E  lure  is  in  Isfahan  and  Persepolis, 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  incon- 
veniently separated  from  Tehran  and  from  each 
other  by  several  hundred  miles  of  desert.  And 
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the  roads  are  not  good.  Sometimes  in  fact  the 
desert  looks  a  good  deal  smoother  than  the  road, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  ditch.  There 
are  other  hazards  as  well.  Bridges  wash  away 
quite  often.  The  standard  way  of  indicating 
danger  (such  as  a  nonexistent  bridge  or  a  stalled 
truck)  is  to  place  two  small  stones  immediately 
in  front  of  the  danger  spot.  So  the  motorist  must 
be  constantly  alert,  especially  at  night. 

Yet  despite  the  unpromising  character  of  the 
hiehwav  svstem,  traffic  abounds.    Persians  are 
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great  travelers,  and  their  requirements  are  ac- 
commodated by  huge  numbers  of  busses,  which 
proceed  at  breakneck  speed  across  the  desert. 
An  American  passenger  car— if  its  driver  has  the 
sense  he  was  born  with— will  not  go  more  than 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  the  busses  go  up 
to  seventy.  There  are  also  a  good  many  trucks, 
most  of  them  earning  oil  and  highly  inflam- 
mable. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  traffic  so  much  as  the 
solitude  which  makes  motoring  an  adventure. 
There  is  no  place  along  the  road  where  a  break- 
down could  be  repaired.  There  are  gas  stations 
even.'  hundred  miles  or  so— neat  new  buildings, 
each  topped  with  a  tiled  dome  like  a  small 
mosque— but  they  do  not  have  service  facilities. 
I  whiled  away  some  of  the  long  hours  of  the 
trip  wondering  what  would  happen  if  the  motor 
dropped  out,  or  even  if  more  than  one  tire  was 
punctured.  To  get  parts,  you  would  probably 
have  to  go  back  to  Tehran,  which  might  be  as 
much  as  twenty-four  hours  away  on  the  bus. 
By  the  time  you  returned  (always  assuming  you 
had  the  stamina  to  walk  to  the  nearest  bus  stop, 
which  might  be  fifty  miles  away),  the  car  would 
assuredly  be  gone.  (Even  in  Tehran,  you  daren't 
park  a  car  for  ten  minutes  without  taking  off 
the  windshield  wipers,  which  are  a  favorite 
article  of  commerce.)  If  you  left  someone  to 
stay  with  the  car,  he  would  have  two  or  three 
days'  wait,  without  food.  Even  if  passing  busses 
or  trucks  stopped,  there  would  be  nothing  they 
could  do  and  no  way  of  communicating. 

With  these  encouraging  thoughts,  my  friends 
and  I  covered  some  1,200  miles  to  Shiraz  and 
back  with  no  mechanical  defects  that  could  not 
be  remedied  by  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  little 
nervous  tension.  When  I  go  again  I  think  I'll 
take  a  plane;  the  domestic  air  service  is  reported 
to  be  verv  eood.  But  I  would  not  like  to  have 
missed  one  trip  by  car  across  the  Persian  desert. 

These  desert  expanses,  unbroken  for  spaces 
of  several  hundred  miles,  are  the  principal  fea- 
ture and  for  many  visitors  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  central  Persia.  It  is  remarkable  country, 


comparable  in  its  bleakness  and  aridity  to 
Nevada  and  in  its  magnificence  to  New  Mexico. 
For  something  like  three  hundred  miles  between 
Qum  and  Shiraz,  you  traverse  a  high  plateau, 
broken  once  or  twice  by  watercourses  in  chasms, 
occasionally  undulating  toward  the  southern 
end  but  for  the  most  part  dead  flat.  On  either 
side,  at  deceptive  distances,  it  is  bordered  by 
mountains,  unwooded  and  un watered,  and  an 
occasional  butte  or  needle  or  mesa  rises  from 
the  floor  of  the  plateau.  The  mountains  are 
snow-capped  for  most  of  the  year,  of  dramatic 
outline  and  even  more  dramatic  color.  As  in 
the  Grand  Canyon,  one  passes  by  degrees  from 
a  yellow-and-black  landscape  to  a  red-and-blue 
one,  and  then  back  again.  The  effect,  especially 
after  eight  or  ten  hours  of  driving,  is  sometimes 
lunar  and  sometimes  infernal,  but  never  earthlv. 

As  one  moves  south,  off  the  plateau  and  into 
the  mountains,  the  resemblance  to  the  American 
Southwest  increases.  There  are  rocky  chasms 
and  sudden  patches  of  towering  black  monoliths 
and  occasional  bits  of  verdure  alone:  the  water- 
ways.  The  villages  which  cling  to  the  edges  of 
the  rare  streams  or  oases  are  built  of  ruinous 
mud,  similar  to  adobe  but  unpainted,  so  that 
they  merge  into  the  monochrome  foreground. 
The  population  here  does  not  wear  the  Western 
clothes,  or  vestiges  of  them,  which  are  universal 
in  the  towns,  but  highly  colored  native  costumes. 
The  women  have  no  veils  but  instead  a  sort  of 
turbaned  topknot,  vaguely  Xavaho  in  effect. 
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THE  DELICATE  ART  OF 
GETTING   A  ROOM 

HOTEL  accommodations  and  food  pro- 
vide another  form  of  local  color  for  the 
tourist  and  a  marked  change  for  anyone  who 
thinks  of  traveling  as  a  ceaseless  round  of  Ritzes, 
Bristols,  Palaces,  and  Excelsiors.  For  one  thing 
there  is  the  problem  of  reservations.  This  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy;  it  may, 
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on  occasion,  involve  high  politics.  My  host  in 
Tehran  had  begun  negotiations  for  rooms  at  the 
Saadi  Park  Hotel  in  Shiraz,  reputed  to  be  the  best 
in  the  country,  some  months  before  my  arrival. 
He  was  informed  that  no  rooms  would  be  avail- 
able—unless they  were  taken  for  at  least  one 
month— since  our  visit  would  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  Now  Ruz,  a  sort  of  combination 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  in  Persia.  He  then 
invoked  the  assistance  of  a  highly  placed  official 
in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  almost 
at  once  informed  that  suitable  rooms  would  be 
available  for  any  desired  period.  Shortly  before 
my  arrival,  however,  the  highly  placed  official 
was  removed  from  office  for  malfeasance  (you 
have  to  practice  malfeasance  on  a  pretty  massive 
scale  to  get  removed  from  office  for  it  in 
Persia)  and  my  host  concluded  (correctly)  that 
the  reservations  would  be  canceled. 

Accordingly,  on  my  arrival,  we  went  to  call  on 
an  important  businessman  in  Tehran  whose 
brother  had  recently  contributed  a  municipal 
hospital  to  the  city  of  Shiraz,  which  he  repre- 
sents in  the  Senate.  The  businessman,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  somebody  who  worked  in  the 
Embassy,  received  us  in  a  deeply  carpeted  office 
in  the  newest  building  in  Tehran,  and  served 
us  tea.  For  some  hours  we  discussed  the  weather, 
the  state  of  the  skiing  in  the  mountains,  and 
other  subjects.  By  devious  routes  the  conversa- 
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tion  was  led  round  to  tourism  in  Persia  and 
thence  to  the  need  for  rooms  at  the  Saadi  Park. 
The  businessman  said  that  He  Would  See,  and 
the  meeting  instantly  broke  up.  On  our  arrival 
in  Shiraz,  two  enormous  bedrooms  awaited  us, 
each  accompanied  by  an  even  more  enormous 
bath  complete  with  hot  water  and  sanitarv  in- 
stallations to  meet  both  the  Western  and  the 
Islamic  taste  in  such  matters.  For  each  room  we 
paid  about  twelve  dollars  a  night,  American 
plan— although  a  family  of  four  slept  (and  ate) 
comfortably  on  the  account  of  one  room  and  a 
single  person  on  the  other's. 

Both  the  Saadi  Park  and  the  Irantour  Hotel 
at  Isfahan  (said  to  be  the  second  best  in  Persia) 
are  installed  in  former  palaces.  Anything  which 
has  both  a  garden  and  electric  light  is  described 
as  a  palace  in  Persia,  but  these  were  good 
examples  of  the  genre.  The  gardens  were  really 
handsome,  complete  with  irises,  roses,  pansies, 
marigolds,  and  peach  trees,  all  in  full  and  simul- 
taneous bloom,  orange  trees  bearing  heavily,  and 
large  pools.  The  pools,  always  impressively  sur- 
rounded by  ordinary  street  lamps,  are  a  standard 
feature  of  palaces,  whether  used  as  hotels  or 
privately  owned.  They  are  essential  for  water- 
ing the  gardens.  The  long  buildings,  reminiscent 
of  Louisiana  mansions,  had  two-story  pillared 
porticoes  in  front  and  were  impeccably  clean. 

The  food  in  these  moderately  Westernized 
caravansaries,  while  presumably  not  typical 
native  fare,  was  certainly  not  what  one  would 
call  international  either.  But  it  was,  in  a  rather 
specialized  way,  good.  I  noted  down  one  menu 
as  representative:  Course  one,  a  chicken  broth, 
strongly  flavored  with  something  which  we 
agreed  was  like  lime  juice,  but  probably  wasn't 
lime  juice.  Course  two:  a  sort  of  chicken-burger, 
fried  in  oil  and  similarly  flavored  with  putative 
lime  juice,  with  hashed  brown  potatoes.  Course 
three:  rice  and  mutton  kebob.  Rice  appeared  in 
every  Persian  meal  I  ate.  It  is  quite  different 
in  shape  from  rice  in  America— shorter  and  fat- 
ter. In  this  case  it  was  cooked  with  some  elusive 
vegetables,  possibly  collards,  chopped  fine,  and 
flavored  with  lime  juice.  For  dessert  we  had  a 
rather  gelatinous  custard,  clearly  English  in 
inspiration.  Along  with  all  this  went  Nun, 
Persian  bread  which  is  like  large  plate-shaped 
sheets  of  limp  rye  crisp.  It  is  good  and  no  doubt 
nutritious  since  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  wheat 
so  whole  as  to  be  virtually  unmilled.  There 
were  no  fruits  or  green  vegetables. 

The  meal  was  accompanied  by  Persian  wine. 
In  Persia,  aversion  to  the  grape  is  less  marked 
than  in  Arab  countries,  and  wine  is  produced 
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on  a  large  scale,  bottled,  and  sold  by  number, 
not  name.  The  visitor  soon  learns  to  order  a 
bottle  of  either  Number  (>  or  Number  12  (these 
numbers  come  in  both  red  and  white,  and  they 
are  both  good).  Unfortunately,  the  Hotel  Saadi 
Park  was  all  out  of  Numbers  6  and  12,  so  we 
had  to  take  the  4,  which  was  all  they  had.  Num- 
ber 1  tastes  like  grape  jelly  dissolved  in  vinegar. 
There  was  also  something  called  beer. 

MOSQUES  AND  BAZAARS 

FO  R  most  tourists,  the  experience  of  drink- 
a  refreshing  glass  of  Number  6  in  a  Persian 
garden  ought  to  be  enough  to  justify  the  trip, 
assuming  a  few  camel  caravans  and  mud  villages 
and  several  million  heavily  laden  donkeys 
thrown  in.  But  there  is  also  Isfahan.  It  is  near 
the  center  of  Persia  and  was  the  capital  until 
150  years  ago;  this  fact  of  history  is  important, 
for  it  means  that  Isfahan  flourished  during  the 
greatest  period  of  Islamic  Persian  history  and 
then  escaped  the  modern  improvements  which 
have  spoiled— from  the  tourist's  point  of  view— its 
successor,  Tehran. 

Isfahani  are  not  unaware  of  the  attractions  of 
their  city  and  have  provided  a  helpful  guidebook 
in  English— written  by  someone  identified  on  the 
cover  as  "The  Old  Head  of  the  Iranian  His- 
torical Buildings  Department,"  who  ought  to 
know  his  business.  The  main  features  to  which 
the  Old  Head  draws  our  attention  are  the  vari- 
ous mosques— which  have  the  particular  advan- 
tage of  being  the  only  mosques  in  Persia  open  to 
Infidels. 

The  mosques  are  genuinely  splendid,  with 
their  tiled  interiors  like  some  vast,  florid  bath- 
room and  their  exquisite  proportions.  What  is 
most  striking  to  the  visitor  is  the  really  amazing 
resemblance  the  older  ones  bear  to  European 
monastic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages— halls 
of  monolithic  columns,  Gothic  arches,  and  stone 
vaulting,  structurally  ingenious  and  artistically 
flawless.  Moslems,  of  course,  do  not  approve  of 
the  representation  of  natural  objects  so  there  is 
no  iconography;  instead,  there  is  the  tile  work, 
skillfully  if  rather  luridly  inscribed  with  read- 
ings from  the  Koran.  The  tiles  are  alien,  but 
many  of  the  architectural  forms  are  as  unnerv- 
ingly  familiar  as  Saint  Patrick's  in  New  York. 

Isfahan  also  has  an  excellent  assortment  of 
imperial  palaces  and  a  remarkably  beautiful 
theological  school,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tile- 
lined  quadrangle,  whose  brilliant  blues  are  re- 
flected, along  with  the  softening  addition  of 
plane  trees,  in  a  reflecting  pool.  There  is  a  fine 
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boulevard,  lined  with  trees  and  antique  shops, 
and  an  extremely  handsome  public  square. 
There  is  also  the  bazaar. 

I  don't  know  quite  what  I  had  imagined  a 
bazaar  to  be  before  I  went  to  Isfahan,  but  it 
was  certainly  different  from  the  reality.  Isfahan's 
bazaar  is  a  very  handsome  building,  consisting 
of  a  long  series  of  vaulted  aisles  (Gothic  arches 
again),  enclosing  a  number  of  courtyards.  The 
aisles,  which  seem  to  add  up  to  several  miles, 
are  thickly  tenanted  by  shoppers,  bicyclists  (the 
bazaar  occupies  so  much  space  that  ordinary 
traffic  saves  time  by  going  through  it  instead  of 
around  it),  donkeys,  camels,  beggars,  holy  men, 
merchants,  and  loafers,  and  are  lined  with  dimly 
lit  stands,  or  shops,  grouped  according  to  the 
merchandise  purveyed.  This  may  be  anything 
from  solid  gold  dinner  sets  and  Royal  Bokhaias 
to  Home  Permanents.  (Home  Permanents  seem 
to  be  very  popular  in  Persia,  especiallv  among 
men.) 

In  the  courtyards  are  manufactured  the  native 
wares  sold  within:  textiles,  rugs,  Persian  prints 
(a  room-sized  Persian  print  costs  about  five  dol- 
lars), opium,  candy,  tinware,  jewelry,  and  vir- 
tually everything  else  which  requires  nothing  but 
simple  taw  materials,  skill,  and  unlimited  man- 
power. Miniature-making  seemed  to  me  the 
most  edifying  creative  process.  I  watched,  and 
bought— from  a  miniaturist  painting  on  ivory- 
portrayals  of  antique  matches  of  polo,  a  game 
which  allegedly  originated  in  the  square  outside 
the  bazaar.  He  gave  me  his  card: 

POPULAR  MINIATURIST 
CALLED  FAKHRI  I  MAM] 
BRAND  880 

Please-  do  not  forget 

Address: 
Isfahan  -Saray  Malek 
Emami  Naghash 
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1  don't  know  what  Brand  880  means,  but  I 
advise  you  to  look  up  Fakhre  Emami  the  next 
time  you  find  yourself  in  Isfahan. 

Like  everything  else  in  Isfahan,  the  bazaar 
makes  one  understand  at  once  why  people  who 
have  visited  the  East  never  quite  recover  from  it. 
One  could  spend  endless  amounts  of  time  there, 
gaping  and  buying  miniatures,  or  prints,  or  rugs, 
or  other  Persian  specialties  like  mosaic  cigarette 
boxes,  brass  candelabra,  silk  shawls,  and  a  kind 
of  candy  called  (though  only  by  me)  Persian 
Delight.  But  the  best  product  of  Persia  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  bazaars;  it  is  found  against  a 
mountain  on  a  plain  near  Shiraz,  and  it  is  called 
Persepolis. 


THE  BEST  REAL  ESTATE 

PERSEPOLIS  was  a  palace-city  of  the 
Emperor  Darius  and  his  successors,  a  sort 
of  fifth  century  b.c.  version  of  Versailles,  and  it 
is  the  most  impressive  ruin  I  have  ever  seen. 
Angkor  Wat  or  Cusco  may  be  more  startling,  but 
neither  the  Acropolis  nor  the  Roman  Forum  can 
compare  with  it.  It  is  the  leading  must  for  any 
sight-seers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Considering 
its  remoteness  from  tourist  centers,  it  has  at- 
tracted a  considerable  number  of  sight-seers  in 
the  past.  Most  of  them  have  carved  their  names 
on  the  gate  of  Entrance  Hall  and  there  you  can 
see  the  distinguished  lineage  of  the  world's 
brotherhood  of  monument-defacers.  The  largest 
defacements  are  the  names  of  noblemen  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  scribblers  who  were 
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Western  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  the  Qajars. 

Darius,  whose  empire  included  regions  as  dis- 
tant as  India,  Greece,  and  Ethiopia,  chose  the 
best  piece  of  real  estate  in  his  homeland  for  his 
capital.  Against  the  brown  mountain  cliffs,  the 
vast  flat  bluff  on  which  Persepolis  stands  surveys 
a  flat  valley,  some  fifteen  miles  wide,  relatively 
well-watered  and  extremely  fertile,  broken  on 
either  side  by  oddly  shaped  and  colored  buttes. 
On  this  platform  he  and  his  successors  built  a 
large  variety  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  and 
residences.  When  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered the  Achaemenian  Empire  something  over 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  he  burned  such  parts 
of  its  capital  as  were  combustible  and  carried  off 
such  as  were  portable.  The  remains  were  con- 
siderable, for  most  of  the  buildings  were  made 
of  great  stone  blocks. 

Time  and  Islam,  which  was  at  pains  to  oblit- 
erate all  carvings  of  men  and  animals,  also  went 
to  work  on  the  ruins;  fortunately  the  great  pillars 
resisted  both,  and  even  more  fortunately  the 
mountain  washed  down  over  the  foundations, 
saving  the  carvings  of  the  lower  portions  from 
the  attentions  of  the  Moslems.  There  remain 
thirteen  columns,  some  seventy-five  feet  tall, 
of  the  great  hall,  together  with  a  vast  array  of 
marble  remnants   of  several   dozen  other 
buildings  and  a  selection  of  sculpture  which 
would  have  made  Lord  Elgin  white  with 
envy.  Around  the  foundations,  up  and  down 
the  monumental  staircases,  and  across  Avails 
march  an  endless  procession  of  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, goats  and  camels,  Scy  thians  and  Egyptians, 
horses  and  cows,  all  coining  to  honor  the  Em- 
peror, all  carved  with  great  intricacy  and  finesse 
in  low  relief  in  black  marble. 

The  best  things  from  the  old  city  have  been 
taken  away  to  Tehran.  There  remains  enough 
to  make  Persepolis  the  largest,  and  certainly  the 
most  stirring,  museum  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
world. 

A  few  miles  away,  across  a  negligible  desert 
track,  at  Naqsh-i-Rustam  (this  improbable  spell- 
ing seems  to  be  correct),  the  Achaemenian 
rulers  cut  their  tombs  in  a  cliff,  high  above  the 
desert  floor  and  inaccessible  except  by  ladder. 
Here  again  the  dimensions  are  staggering  and 
the  carvings  magnificent. 

Bouncing  back  from  the  tombs  toward  Shiraz, 
you  see  distant  Persepolis  around  a  mountain 
spur,  its  thirteen  columns  standing  in  gaunt  and 
mammoth  silhouette.  It  would  justify  four  stars 
if  the  guidebooks  ever  get  around  to  covering 
Persia. 


Keith  Monroe 

California's 
dedicated 
Detective 

Because  lie  volunteered  to  help  innocent  people 
keep  out  of  jail.  Ed  Bliss — a  former  streetcar 
conductor — has  become  the  pioneer  member  of  a 
new  profession:  Private  Eye  for  the  Public. 

AT  2:05  a.m.  one  night  last  year,  a  burglar 
was  heard  emerging  from  a  window  of  a 
house  in  Venice,  California.  He  got  away.  But 
at  2:20  police  stopped  a  young  man  (let's  call 
him  Fred  Baker)  at  a  nearby  street  corner  for 
routine  questioning.  He  seemed  uneasy.  They 
searched  him.  In  his  pocket  was  a  significant 
item:  a  box  of  eye  shadow.  Eye  shadow  of  that 
same  brand  had  been  stolen  in  the  burglary. 

A  neighbor  came  forward  to  say  she  had  seen 
this  young  man  dropping  from  the  window  of 
the  house.  He  had  no  alibi.  He  was  walking 
home  alone  from  a  late  movie,  he  said— but  ad- 
mittedly had  left  it  before  two  o'clock.  Police 
found  that  he  had  recently  finished  a  prison 
term  for  burglary. 

Baker  had  no  money  for  legal  counsel,  so  his 
case  was  assigned  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Public  Defender's  Office.  A  lawyer  from  that 
office  questioned  Baker  in  jail.  Baker  said  the 
witness  who  claimed  to  have  seen  him  must  be 
mistaken,  and  the  eye  shadow  in  his  pocket  was 
just  a  coincidence.  He'd  happened  to  buy  it  as  a 
little  surprise  for  his  sister-in-law,  he  insisted. 

Such  a  feeble  story  left  little  doubt  of  his  guilt. 
He  probably  would  have  gone  back  to  prison, 
had  not  a  detective  named  Edward  N.  Bliss  Jr. 
been  on  the  county  payroll.  Bliss  has  a  strange 


job,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  He  is  paid  to 
keep  innocent  people  out  of  jail. 

As  chief  investigator  for  the  Public  Defender, 
Bliss  set  out  to  check  Baker's  story.  Whenever 
Bliss  discovers  defendants  are  lying,  the  De- 
fender shows  them  how  their  story  will  collapse 
in  court,  and  works  out  a  guilty  plea  with  them, 
concentrating  on  extenuating  facts.  This  hap- 
pens in  two  of  every  five  cases. 

But  this  time  Bliss  eventually  advised  a  plea 
of  not  guilty.  By  days  and  nights  of  searching 
he  had  located  a  clerk  in  an  all-night  drug  store 
who  remembered  selling  Baker  the  eye  shadow. 
Thus  his  incredible  tale  was  partly  verified.  Still 
—as  an  ex-convict— he  needed  stronger  proof  of 
innocence  to  convince  a  jury. 

Bliss  visited  Baker's  brother.  "I  honestly  think 
the  kid  is  innocent,"  the  brother  said.  "He  took 
courses  in  prison  so  he  could  get  a  job  when 
he  came  out.  Always  talked  about  how  he'd  start 
life  over.  He  got  a  job,  and  he's  been  happy." 

Bliss  tried  to  help  Baker  himself  dredge  up 
some  memory  that  might  clear  him.  What  route 
had  he  taken  from  the  theater  to  the  corner 
where  police  stopped  him?  Had  he  seen  or  talked 
to  anyone?  "I  can't  remember,"  Baker  said  sul- 
lenly. "It  was  six  weeks  ago." 

Undaunted,  Bliss  went  to  Venice  every  night 
and  walked  each  of  the  possible  routes  Baker 
might  have  taken.  One  evening  he  came  to  a 
pastrami  stand  and  showed  the  manager  sev- 
eral pictures.  One  was  of  Baker,  and  the  man- 
ager recognized  it.  Baker  had  been  eating  there 
at  the  very  minute  of  the  burglary.  "I  remember 
because  he  came  in  just  as  I  was  closing,"  the 
manager  said.  "He  kept  me  open  till  2:10."  It 
was  a  solid  alibi— which  Baker  had  completely 
forgotten.    He  was  acquitted. 

This  case  was  an  example  of  the  new  kind 
of  detective  work  which  prevents  many  miscar- 
riages of  justice  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Bliss 
pioneered  this  work.  In  fact,  he  did  it  for  ten 
years  without  pay,  though  he  was  far  from 
wealthy.  For  years  after  that  he  drew  such  a 
small  salary  that  he  had  to  piece  it  out  by  wash- 
ing dishes  at  night.  Onlv  in  the  last  few  years 
has  the  county  paid  him  normal  wages. 

Bliss  doesn't  care  much  about  money,  m>  long 
as  he  can  hammer  away  at  the  idea  to  which  he 
lias  dedicated  his  life:  A  person  accused  oi  crime 
may  need  to  find  facts  or  witnesses  to  disprove 
the  accusation.  High-powered  criminal  lawyers 
employ  private  investigators,  but  if  a  defendant 
can't  pay  for  private  detectives,  why  shouldn't 
there  be  public  detectives  to  help  him? 

Until  1948  Bliss  was  the  world's  only  public 
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defense  detective.  Now  there  are  others  in  Chi- 
cago, Memphis,  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  and 
Philadelphia.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  lent  his 
name  to  Bliss'  crusade  to  establish  the  system  in 
additional  cities. 

SLEUTH    FOR    THE  INNOCENT 

TH  E  concept  of  a  public  defender  to 
counterbalance  the  public  prosecutor  is  an 
old  one.  Decades  ago  William  Howard  Taft 
adv  ocated  it  to  implement  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
which  says:  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  .  .  .  have  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense."  The  Public  Defender's  Office  in 
Los  Angeles  was  opened  in  1913,  apparently  the 
first  of  its  kind.  Legal  journals  wrote  articles 
about  it,  and  Omaha  opened  a  similar  office  in 
1915,  Columbus  in  1916.  By  1920  there  were 
seven  such  offices.  Today  eighty-eight  cities  and 
counties  maintain  Public  Defenders;  ten  have 
been  established  in  the  last  year. 

The  concept  is  spreading  fast  now.,  probably 
because  more  and  more  instances  are  coming  to 
light  of  innocent  men  in  prison.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  accused  had  no  money  to  hire 
counsel,  and  there  was  no  public  defender  or 
legal-aid  system  available.  So  the  court  simply 
appointed  a  lawyer— whose  only  contact  with 
the  defendant  might  be  a  hurried  parley  in  the 
courtroom  before  the  trial  started. 

Most  felony  trials  are  hurry-up,  run-of-the- 
calendar  cases.  There  are  dozens  a  week  in  every 
big  city.  Even  if  a  lawyer  tries  hard,  he  is  alone 
against  the  armories  of  the  police  department 
and  district  attorney,  with  their  big  budgets  and 
swarms  of  investigators.  Consequently  most  de- 
fendants are  quickly  convicted  if  a  court  appoints 
their  lawyer.  In  effect,  poverty  deprives  them  of 
a  fair  trial. 

The  public  defender  system  gives  them  well- 
qualified  lawyers.  "When  we  prosecute  a  client 
of  the  Public  Defender  we  assume  we're  up 
against  the  best  criminal  law  office  in  the 
county,"  a  Los  Angeles  D.A.  once  said. 

Yet  the  best  lawyer  can  be  stymied  without 
investigators  to  hunt  facts;  he  has  neither  time 
nor  talent  to  do  his  own  detective  work.  It  took 
Los  Angeles  a  generation  to  see  this  weakness. 
Los  Angeles  had  public  defenders  for  thirty-two 
years  before  it  hired  an  investigator  to  help  them. 
It  might  never  have  hired  one,  if  Bliss  hadn't 
proved  the  work  Avas  valuable  by  doing  it  with- 
out pay. 

In  1934  he  was  driving  a  bread  wagon  in  Los 
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Angeles  and  studying  criminology  in  his  spare 
lime,  for  he  yearned  to  get  into  police  work.  One 
of  the  customers  on  his  route  wras  Hatch  Graham, 
a  deputy  public  defender.  Bliss  got  acquainted 
with  him,  and  through  him  met  William  B. 
Neeley,  another  deputy  who  defended  criminal 
cases.  In  1936  Neeley  asked  if  he'd  like  to  in- 
vestigate a  few  cases  for  experience. 

Bliss  jumped  at  the  chance.  He  uncovered 
facts  which  helped  Neeley  win  several  acquittals. 
This  gave  him  such  pleasure  that  he  kept  at  it, 
taking  a  night  job  as  streetcar  conductor  in  order 
to  leave  his  days  open  for  unpaid  service  to  the 
defender.  Eventually  the  streetcar  company 
made  him  an  investigator,  but  he  still  found 
time  for  eight  hours  a  day  of  public-defense 
sleuthing. 

Every  year  Public  Defender  Frederic  H.  Vercoe 
asked  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  vote 
funds  to  pay  Bliss.  They  always  demanded, 
"Why  pay  detectives  to  put  people  in  jail,  then 
pay  other  detectives  to  get  them  out?"  Vercoe 
argued  that  an  innocent  man  in  jail  is  supported 
by  taxpayers,  whereas  he  earns  his  own  living 
if  he  is  free.  But  the  superrisors,  like  the  police 
and  the  district  attorney,  didn't  think  many 
innocent  men  were  in  jail.  (Not  one  felony  de- 
fendant in  a  hundred  is  acquitted  in  most  cities. 
Yet  in  Los  Angeles,  court  verdicts  have  found 
two  of  every  twenty-five  innocent  in  the  years 
since  Bliss  went  on  the  job.) 

In  1946  Bliss  had  enough,  and  went  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  security  officer  for  an  oil  company  at 
S390  a  month  plus  room  and  board.  But  he  had 
been  there  only  a  few  weeks  when  Vercoe  cabled 
that  the  county  had  at  last  okayed  money  for  an 
investigator.  Bliss  returned  to  Los  Angeles  to 
take  the  job.  On  arrival  he  learned  it  would 
pay  $37  a  week.  So  he  found  a  night  job  again, 
and  resumed  his  day  stint  as  defense  detective. 

The  present  Public  Defender,  Ellery  E.  Cuff, 
credits  Bliss  and  his  assistant  investigators  with 
playing  a  large  part  in  saving  the  lives  of  eighty- 
four  murder  defendants  since  1936,  and  in 
exonerating  at  least  925  clients  charged  with 
lesser  crimes.  The  odds  were  heavy  against  all 
these  people:  the  police  and  the  D.A.  were  sure 
of  their  guilt.  Some  of  them  had  confessed.  Many 
had  been  positively  identified  by  witnesses.  But 
eyewitness  identifications  are  notoriously  fallible. 
A  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  survey  of 
identifications  of  suspects  in  a  line-up  once  in- 
dicated that  28  per  cent  are  later  proved  false. 
Who  can  say  how  many  others  are  false  but 
never  proved  so? 

In  a  book  called  Convicting  the  Innocent— -a 
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collection  of  sixty-five  cases  of  wrongful  execu- 
tion or  imprisonment— Professor  Edwin  M. 
Borchard  of  Yale  wrote: 

Perhaps  the  major  source  of  these  errors  is 
an  identification  of  the  accused  by  the 
victim,  furies  seem  disposed  more  readily  to 
credit  the  reliability  of  the  victims  of  an  out- 
rage than  any  amount  of  contrary  evidence. 
These  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  emo- 
tional balance  of  the  victim  or  eyewitness  is 
so  disturbed  by  his  extraordinary  experience 
that  his  powers  of  perception  become  dis- 
torted. .  .  . 

SURPRISING    THE  POLICE 

RECENTLY  an  ex-convict  was  caught 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes  stolen  from  a 
laundry  truck  and  told  a  lame  story  of  see- 
ing them  thrown  from  a  speeding  car.  Other 
people  had  seen  the  incident,  he  insisted,  but 
he  didn't  know  them,  and  they  had  strolled  on 
before  the  police  car  roared  up.  By  tramping 
streets  and  knocking  on  doors  for  several  days, 
Bliss  located  the  people  and  verified  the  story. 

Such  surprises  have  made  Los  Angeles  authori- 
ties slow  to  presume  the  guilt  of  an  ex-convict, 
and  careful  in  weighing  every  suspect's  story. 
It  isn't  often  nowadays  that  a  Los  Angeles  de- 
tective gives  voice  to  the  old-time  police  boast, 
"I  never  arrested  a  man  who  wasn't  guilty." 
Bliss  has  kept  too  many  innocent  men  out  of 
jail. 

Every  metropolitan  detective  has  an  over- 
whelming case-load,  with  too  little  time  to  check 
each  case  thoroughly.  In  the  early  years  police- 
men sometimes  resented  Bliss,  but  now  most  of 
them  are  glad  to  have  him  around  as  a  corrective. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion has  elected  him  secretary-treasurer  for  three 
terms  in  a  row. 

"Theoretically  we  could  do  all  the  checking 
Bliss  does,"  a  police  officer  explained  recently. 
"In  practice  we  haven't  the  time  or  tempera- 
ment. When  we  find  the  obvious  suspect  and 
collect  damning  evidence  against  him,  it's  just 
nor.  human  nature  for  us  to  turn  around  and 
comb  the  city  for  facts  in  his  favor." 

Bliss  now  has  five  assistants.  Together  they 
investigate  2,300  cases  a  year  at  an  average  cost 
of  $25  per  case.  They  are  on  a  miserly  expense 
budget.  If  an  investigation  keeps  them  away 
from  home  at  suppertime  they  pay  for  their 
own  supper.  If  they  buy  somebody  coffee  or  a 
drink  to  get  him  talking  it  is  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Yet  investigator  Fortue  Kelly  dropped  in 


at  a  bar  almost  daily  for  five  months,  buying 
wine  for  regular  customers,  in  order  to  worm 
out  information  which  acquitted  a  murder  de- 
fendant. Civic  accountants  estimate  that  the  Pub- 
lic Defender's  Office  saves  the  county  $300,000 
a  year  by  disposing  of  many  cases  through  dis- 
missals or  pleas  of  guilty. 

Bliss  was  born  in  1913  in  Middletown,  Rhode 
Island.  He  took  correspondence  courses  in  hotel 
work  and  fingerprinting,  and  during  the  de- 
pression he  landed  hotel-clerking  jobs  on  Cape 
Cod  and  in  Texas.  While  working  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a  busboy,  he  studied  every  police 
textbook  he  could  borrow.  Before  the  streetcar 
company  made  him  a  special  agent,  he  had 
scored  eighth  among  2,100  applicants  in  an 
examination  for  deputy  sheriffs,  only  to  be  re- 
jected for  lack  of  a  high-school  diploma. 

He  and  his  wife  Irene  now  have  a  young  son 
and  daughter.  Sometimes  Bliss  gets  anonymous 
threats:  "We'll  fix  your  family  if  the  verdict  isn't 
right."  At  times  he  is  reviled  for  aiding  someone 
pilloried  on  front  pages.  He  merely  shrugs. 
After  he  tried  and  failed  to  save  a  man  accused 
of  child-murder,  an  explosion  blasted  a  patch  out 
of  his  front  lawn.  Bliss  laughed  it  off. 

The  den  of  his  small  home  is  crammed  with 
keepsakes  from  humble  people  who  would  be 
disgraced  or  dead  if  he  had  not  helped  them. 
There  also  are  gold  keys  to  various  cities,  and  a 
warm  "Dear  Ed"  note  from  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  who  has  also  contributed  a  foreword  to 
a  new  book  Bliss  is  writing,  Public  Defender 
USA,  a  history  of  public*  defense  work  in  this 
country.  His  first  book,  Defense  Investigation,  is 
a  manual  for  attorneys  and  detectives.  He  spends 
evenings,  and  his  own  money,  to  put  out  a 
monthly  National  Public  Defender  Report, 
through  which  he  hopes  to  build  a  national  asso- 
ciation. Last  year  he  made  162  unpaid  talks,  in- 
cluding his  annual  two-hour  lecture  at  the  FBI 
course  for  peace  officers  in  Los*  Angeles.  The  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  which 
he  addressed  last  October,  created  a  new  branch, 
called  the  defender  unit,  with  headquarters  in 
the  American  Bar  Center  in  Chicago. 

Bills  for  state  public  defenders  are  pending  in 
lour  legislatures,  and  }.  Lee  Rankin,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Slates,  is  advo- 
cating a  measure  for  a  federal  system. 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  anybody 
of  small  income  is  to  be  arrested  for  a  felony," 
Bliss  often  tells  audiences.  "II  he  goes  blind  or 
crazy,  if  he  gets  leprosy  or  cancer,  there  are 
charities  and  foundations  to  help  him.  But  who 
helps  the  little  guy  accused  of  crime?" 
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MURDER  in  the  schoolroom 


A  disconcerting  glimpse  of  what  children 
really  think  about  certain  grown-ups — and  why 
they  believe  that  "teachers  aren't  people." 

LET'S  have  a  teacher  be  murdered." 
That  suggestion  was  made  instantly 
when  I  told  my  small  class  in  creative  writing 
that  we  would  compose  a  story.  These  were  pre- 
adolescents,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  this  was 
only  the  second  time  we  had  met.  As  I  had 
planned  the  course,  they  were  not  ready  to  write 
individual  stories,  but  I'd  thought  we  would 
spend  one  session  discussing*  a  plot,  chiefly  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  see  how  their  minds  were  work- 
ing. I  would  not  guide  them  in  this,  I  said:  the 
story  would  be  all  theirs— and  would  someone 
propose  a  subject?  The  murdering  of  a  teacher 
came  out  at  once.  The  class  accepted  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

I  was  startled  but  tried  not  to  show  it.  I 
simply  said,  "It's  your  story,  and  how  are  you 
going  to  work  it  out?" 

But  I  wondered  why,  of  all  possible  subjects, 
this  was  the  one  that  had  burst  from  their  minds. 
The  time  was  June  and  their  regular  school 
had  closed  two  weeks  earlier.  Why  weren't  they 
thinking  of  baseball,  of  swimming,  camping,  the 
annual  pet  show,  or  their  vacation  reading? 

I  assumed  that  their  choice  was  not  accidental. 
Since  I  am  a  writer,  I  know  something  about 


the  connection  between  one's  subconscious  tur- 
moil and  the  creative  expression  that  springs 
up  most  spontaneously.  There  might  be  a  clue 
here  to  some  disturbance.  .  .  . 

These  were  children,  from  different  grades 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  who  had  been  especially 
invited  to  join  a  "creative  workshop."  They 
were  supposed  to  be  high  in  scholastic  rank  and 
to  have  shown  signs  of  creative  talent.  Their 
teachers  had  made  the  choices.  It  therefore 
didn't  seem  likely  that  there  had  been  any  per- 
sonal animosity  between  the  teachers  and  these 
particular  pupils.  Those  who  might  stir  up  be- 
havior problems  had  been  ruled  out  specifically. 
Yet  all  of  these  youngsters  wrere  willing— eager 
actually— to  imagine  a  teacher  murdered.  Why? 
I  would  not  probe  for  the  answer.  If  there  were 
any  distressing  emotion  here,  other  hints  of  it 
would  come  out,  I  thought,  without  prompting. 

They  did  come  out— not  as  hints  but  as  bald 
statements  of  the  way  teachers  seem  to  these 
children  who  had  been  processed  in  modern 
schools.  It  is  such  a  distorted  view  that  at  first 
I  could  not  believe  the  children  meant  what 
they  said.  I  protested,  I  argued,  but  I  could 
not  change  the  children's  opinion.  They  know 
their  teachers,  they  said,  and  I  don't,  and  this 
is  the  way  it  is. 

The  words  they  used  were  wrong,  their  inter- 
pretation was  wrong.  And  surely  something 
is  wrong  in  their  schoolrooms  too,  or  these 
children  would  not  see  their  teachers  in  such 
a  fantastic  light.   With  the  stark,  honest  view 
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of  the  young,  they  may  be  sensing  a  situation 
that  needs  correcting.  It  is  nothing  that  they 
can  reveal  to  the  teachers  themselves,  for  the 
relationship  as  they  see  it  makes  frankness  impos- 
sible. Meanwhile  they  go  along  with  an  impres- 
sion that  damages  the  learning  process,  and 
perhaps  could  damage  a  child's  whole  develop- 
ment. But  if  pupils  did  have  their  say,  they 
might  surprise  the  adults. 

Our  creative  workshop  included  instruction 
in  drama,  art,  puppetry,  modeling,  papercraft, 
and  writing.  The  leaders  were  not  all  profes- 
sional teachers;  I  was  not.  If  any  person  was  prac- 
ticing an  art  or  craft  with  some  success  and  had 
an  interest  in  children,  he  was  considered  qual- 
ified. Therefore  the  workshop  had  no  school- 
room atmosphere. 

The  children  could  choose  whatever  class, 
or  classes,  they  wished  to  join.  Most  of  those  in 
the  writing  class  were,  surprisingly,  boys.  They 
were  youngsters,  it  turned  out,  who  enjoyed  read- 
ing and  who  already  were  conscious  that  writing 
requires  a  technique.  We  met  one  morning  a 
week  for  eight  weeks.  I  knew  there  would  not 
be  time  in  eight  sessions  to  train  them  in  gram- 
mar, nor  did  I  think  it  important  for  them  to 
do  much  writing  themselves.  I  had  only  one 
objective:  to  leave  in  their  minds  a  hint  of 
what  good  writing  is,  and  also  what  it  is  not. 
It  is  not  writing  produced  for  money.  Nor  is 
it  an  egotistical  exercise,  worked  out  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  writer's  cleverness.  Good 
writing,  I  told  the  class,  is  communication:  a 
thought,  an  experience,  an  impression  that 
somebody  wishes  to  share  with  others.  The 
quality  of  the  thought  is  what  matters. 

Our  discussions  took  us  at  once  into  essentials, 
into  honest  appraisals  of  our  experience.  At  the 
end,  the  children's  remarks  about  teachers  and 
schools  seemed  the  most  significant,  but  I  want 
to  mention  other  ideas  their  minds  were  playing 
with,  in  order  to  show  what  good  minds  they 
were,  and  what  good  emotional  balance  those 
particular  children  had— that  is  to  say,  why  their 
comments  deserve  a  hearing. 

PLOTTING    THE  KILL 

TO  GET  the  class  outside  the  routine  of 
thinking  conventionally,  we  spent  one 
session  on  words,  on  their  origins.  We  asked 
ourselves  how  people  communicated  before 
there  -were  words,  and  we  tried  to  decide  why 
one  sound  in  the  mouth,  instead  of  another, 
was  used— as  examples— for  clap,  and  dog.  The 
children  were  quick  at  suggesting  onomatopoetic 


words,  to  realize  how  the  sound  of  the  happen- 
ing itself  had  been  used  for  chip,  thunder, 
patter,  murmur,  and  crackle. 

We  discussed  the  word  dog,  which  came  into 
the  language  late  and  is  a  puzzle  to  linguists. 
I  believe  one  of  the  boys  had  the  answer.  I 
mentioned  that  once  I  had  stood  at  one  end 
of  a  corridor  while  a  woman  talked  at  the 
other  end  to  a  newsboy  about  his  dog.  The 
only  word  I  could  catch  was  dog,  again  and 
again,  although  all  the  rest  remained  a  jumble. 

"Dog  is  a  sound  that  carries  a  long  way,"  said 
this  boy.  "Early  people  probably  named  their 
pets  dogs  in  order  to  call  them." 

That  boy  has  a  talent  for  analyzing. 

I  asked  the  children  to  write  down  a  list  of 
their  favorite  words.  Their  choices  would  be 
almost  universally  pleasing:  flame,  throne,  deli- 
cious, quiet,  xylophone,  sincere,  shimmering, 
sparkle,  and  filmy;  also,  surprisingly,  bundle, 
sandy,  and  eight.  I  told  my  own  favorite  words 
and  sounds  and  explained  why  I  liked  them,  and 
the  children  later  brought  up  the  fact  that  I  had. 
Teachers,  they'  said,  never  express  what  they 
themselves  think. 

By  the  second  meeting  we  were  well  down 
in  the  level  of  consciousness  from  which  a 
writer's,  or  artist's,  creativity  rises.  That  was  the 
time  I  said  that  the  class  should  make  up  a  plot. 
The  boy  who  had  analyzed  dog  suggested  the 
subject,  the  murdered  teacher.  In  the  following 
discussion  everything  but  the  subject  was  a 
matter  of  controversy.  As  incidents  were  con- 
sidered, they  were  put  into  the  story,  or  rejected, 
on  the  basis  of  realism:  "It  wouldn't  happen  that 
way,"  or,  "What  they  really  would  do  is  this." 

Besides  the  children's  concern  with  the  truth 
of  the  situation,  I  was  impressed  by  the  decency 
with  which  most  of  the  characters  were  supposed 
to  act.  The  criminal  was  made  an  automobile 
salesman.  Everyone  else  in  the  story  was  courte- 
ous, honest,  and  in  the  case  of  the  young  people, 
courageously  loyal.  Six  high-school  pupils  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  because  each  of  them  thought 
that  his  best  friend  had  done  it  and  wanted  to 
save  him  from  punishment.  Girls  were  allowed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifice.  The  boys  in  the  class 
assumed  that  even  girls  had  fine  feelings. 

Aside  from  this  youthful  mass-martyrdom,  the 
final  plot  was  a  good  little  mystery  story,  tight 
and  logical  when  it  was  finished,  and  it  was 
worked  out  entirely  without  my  help.  I  said 
I  was  pleased  with  it— praise  that  had  a  surpris- 
ing effect,  but  that  fact,  again,  I  did  not  learn 
until  later. 

When  the  plot  was  completed  one  boy  said, 
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"Of  course  this  is  nothing  but  a  whodunit."  His 
remark  started  off  a  lively  criticism  of  movies, 
radio,  TV,  and  much  of  the  literature  now  being 
produced  for  children.  The  class,  they  made 
clear,  felt  contempt  for  most  of  this  fare,  not 
only  because  many  books  are  poorly  written, 
as  they  could  recognize,  but  because  the  subjects 
did  not  impress  them  as  realistic.  They  did  read 
the  books,  but  one  of  the  boys  said: 

"You  can  hardly  find  anything  written  for 
children  that  isn't  about  space  ships  or  else 
detectives.  In  these  books  children  act  as  detec- 
tives. Even  girls  do.  Everybody  knows  that 
children  can't  be  detectives." 

All  through  the  course  the  children  expressed 
a  conscious  distaste  for  anything  phony,  and  an 
eager  acceptance  for  everything  honest. 

I  told  them  my  own  definition  of  the  best 
literature:  writing  that  takes  a  common  experi- 
ence and  describes  it  in  such  rich  detail  that  we, 
as  readers,  begin  to  lead  our  own  lives  more 
fully.  We  begin  to  look  for  what  we  have  been 
missing.  That  thought  was  immensely  stimu- 
lating. It  was  something  new  to  be  conscious  of 
sounds,  tactile  sensations,  sights,  and  odors, 
and  the  children  examined  the  room  where  we 
worked,  smelling  the  curtains,  the  concrete  walls, 
the  furniture,  trying  to  find  the  words  that 
would  best  capture  their  qualities.  Their  en- 
vironment seemed  to  be  something  that  they 
were  discovering  for  the  first  time.  Their  enjoy- 
ment was  brilliant,  and  their  means  of  convey- 
ing it  often  startled  me,  it  was  so  expressive. 

Our  talk  ranged  over  many  subjects.  Some- 
one thought  that  we  must  seem  very  slow  to 
squirrels.  He  described  a  man  under  a  tree, 
heavy  and  labored,  as  a  squirrel  would  see  him. 
"I  think  that  time  feels  entirely  different  to  a 
squirrel  from  the  way  that  it  feels  to  us,"  said 
this  boy.  At  the  end  we  came  back  to  the  feeling 
in  words  themselves. 

"Dread,"  said  one  ten-year-old,  "has  a  deep, 
mournful  sound,  but  if  you  say  dreading,  the  ing 
kind  of  levels  it  out.  It  isn't  as  bad  then." 

TEACHERS,    NOT  PEOPLE 

ALL  through  the  workshop  sessions  I  had 
been  surprised  by  the  children's  percep- 
tiveness.  Their  honesty  had  that  fearlessness 
which  is  exciting  wherever  found,  and  more: 
in  their  limited  frame  of  experience,  these 
children  had  good  judgment.  I  believed  them, 
therefore,  when  one  of  the  boys  said: 

"We  have  been  talking  about  the  way  you 
have  praised  us.   Teachers  never  praise." 
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"Would  you  all  say  that?"  I  asked.  They  all 
nodded.  They  were  a  little  uncomfortable  and 
they  told  why: 

"Maybe  you  praised  us  just  to  encourage  us." 

I  protested  that  I  had  not  done  that— that 
people  who  do  creative  work,  like  writing,  enjoy 
flashes  of  creativeness  wherever  they  find  them. 
It  had  given  me  personal  satisfaction  when  the 
class  talked  poetically  about  chimes  and  clocks 
and  squirrels.  Had  it  been  wrong  to  show  feel- 
ings of  pleasure?  Many  times  they  had  shown 
me  their  pleasure  at  subjects  I  had  brought  up. 

"It  isn't  wrong,  but  teachers  don't,"  I  was 
told.  "Teachers  never  praise  anybody." 

"They  never  do?"  I  persisted.  The  children 
thought  hard.  One  said  that  when  he  was  in 
the  fourth  grade  he  met  his  first-grade  teacher 
and  she  told  him  that  he  had  done  good  work 
when  he  was  in  her  class  three  years  earlier. 
That  seemed  like  belated  encouragement.  An- 
other boy  said  that  sometimes,  on  the  last  day 
of  school,  if  a  teacher  had  a  chance  privately  she 
might  tell  a  pupil  that  he  had  been  pretty  good. 

"Why  do  you  think  they  don't  praise  you  dur- 
ing the  school  year?"  I  asked. 

"If  a  teacher  praised  one,  that  would  make 
the  other  pupils  all  jealous."  The  class  agreed. 

This,  I  thought,  shows  from  the  children's 
side  the  current  attitude  that  the  slowest  must 
not  be  made  to  feel  inferior.  It  is  called  democ- 
racy. How  many,  who  could  do  superior  work 
with  encouragement,  are  sacrificed  so  that  the 
dullest  can  have  the  illusion  of  being  smart?  I 
remembered  what  one  of  my  friends,  an  English 
teacher  trained  several  decades  ago,  had  told  me: 
that  she  had  been  taught  to  find  something 
to  praise  in  every  theme  turned  in  by  a  student. 
I  said  to  my  class, 

"But  everyone  could  be  praised  for  something. 
If  a  boy  is  not  good  at  his  studies,  he  could 
be  praised  for  wearing  a  nice  clean  shirt.  At  the 
very  least  one  could  say,  'Well,  you  were  a  nicer 
boy  today  than  you  were  yesterday.'  "  I  let  them 
absorb  the  thought  and  continued,  "I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  should  be  teacher's  pets. 
But  I,  frankly,  believe  in  praise.  When  I  was 
a  child,  I  needed  it,  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
I  got  it.  And  when  someone  does  something  that 
seems  excellent  to  me  now,  I  wouldn't  be  real  if 
I  held  back  my  approval.  To  me  that  would 
seem  like  a  kind  of  aloofness." 

"But  you  are  talking  like  people,"  said  one 
of  the  boys.  "Teachers  are  never  people." 

Now  I  was  the  one  needing  time  to  absorb  a 
thought.  I  asked, 

"How  do  you  mean,  they're  not  people?" 
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"Well,  you  know  what  people  are.  Every- 
body knows."  He  said  this  with  an  inclusive 
gesture.  "But  teachers  arc  different.  Teachers 
aren't  people." 

I  asked  the  class  if  they  knew  what  he  meant. 
They  all  did.  They  responded  so  quickly  that 
I  was  sure  they  had  discussed  the  subject. 

"Teachers  ore  people,"  I  told  them.  "They 
have  headaches.  They  run  out  of  money.  They 
own  pets,  some  of  them.  They  have  relatives. 
They  are  people  the  same  as  you  and  I  are." 

"Why  don't  they  act  like  people  then?" 

"Don't  they  ever?"  I  asked. 

"Not  in  school.  They  don't  act  like  people  or 
talk  like  people."  That  wras  the 
statement  of  one  boy,  but  all 
agreed.  I  asked: 

"Didn't  any  of  you  ever  have 
one  teacher  who  seemed  like  a 
human  being?"  These  children 
had  gone  to  school  individually  in 
several  states  and  altogether  they 
must  have  known  between  twenty 
and  thirty  teachers.  A  boy  finally 
answered, 

"I  did  have  one  teacher  who 
kind  of  acted  the  way  people  do. 
She  was  the  only  one."  Another 
boy  said, 

"If  you  meet  a  teacher*  some 
place  away  from  school,  and  no- 
body else  is  around  to  hear,  some- 
times she'll  say  'hello'  almost  the  way  people 
would." 

They  brought  up  another  angle: 

"You  have  told  us  the  things  you  like. 
Teachers  would  never  do  that.  They  never  say 
what  they  think." 

I  did  my  utmost  to  explain  teachers,  to  defend 
them,  but  I  was  too  baffled  just  then  to  do  a 
good  job  and  at  the  end  the  youngsters  were  not 
convinced.  When  we  separated  they  still  were 
protesting  that  teachers  "aren't  really  people." 

I  never  would  so  have  described  any  teacher 
I  had.  All  my  teachers  seemed  live  human 
beings. 

In  this  they  were  aided,  I'll,  admit,  by  the 
outdated  custom  of  Having  the  Teacher  to 
Dinner.  When  a  teacher  would  sit  at  our  dining 
table,  unexpectedly  beautiful  in  a  silk  dress  I 
never  had  seen  before,  the  conversation  would 
fill  in  unknown  details.  The  teacher  perhaps 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  doctor;  she  was  born 
in  Kalamazoo;  she  liked  apricots;  she  lived  with 
her  parents;  she  had  a  cat.  With  all  of  that  mis- 
cellaneous information— the  kind  children  con- 


sider important— the  teacher  became  more  a  per- 
son, an  individual. 

She  was  learning  too  about  us.  Now  she  knew 
that  my  father  was  born  in  Canada,  that  we 
spent  our*  vacations  there,  that  we  liked  sailing, 
th  at  my  brother's  hair  came  in  curly  after  he 
had  typhoid  fever.  She  was  certainly  told  that 
I  was  studying  music  seriously,  practicing  several 
hours  a  day,  and  perhaps  she  could  sense  any 
other  stresses  that  there  might:  be.  In  any  case, 
now  the  teaching  and  learning  process  had  taken 
on  depth.  It  had  been  put  on  a  natural  basis. 
I  know,  at  least,  that  I  thought  of  my  teachers 
as  no  different  from  neighborhood  women  or 
friends,  and  I'm  sure  that  those 
dinners  were  not  the  whole  rea- 
son. In  school  and  out  of  school 
they  were  like  anyone  else,  except 
that  they  were  especially  concerned 
with  helping  me  to  grow  up. 

There  were  four,  however,  who 
were  so  instrumental  in  helping 
me  find  myself  that  I  can't  ima- 
gine what  my  life  would  have 
been  like  if  they  had  been  any 
less  human. 

One  was  my  second-grade 
teacher,  a  cripple.  She  was  very 
strict  and  she  seldom  smiled,  hut 
in  some  way  she  made  us  know 
that  she  loved  us.  We  returned 
the  love  with  pfotective  tender- 
ness; it  was  the  greatest  privilege  when  one  was 
allowed  to  get  her  crutches  or  move  her  chair. 
She  was  the  first  cripple  that  I  had  known,  and 
naturally  her  deformity  made  an  impression,  but 
the  thing  that  gave  her  so  great  an  influence 
was  her  character. 

I  once  heard  a  physician  speak  of  his  five-year- 
old  son's  "fine  adult  reactions."  In  my  second- 
grade  period  I  didn't  have  many  fine  adult  re- 
actions. I  was  just  a  small  girl,  afraid  of  the 
dark,  afraid  of  thunder,  afraid  of  fires,  and 
afraid  of  some  large,  vague  menace— a  child's 
first  intimation  that  there  is  unfriendliness  in 
her  universe.  W  hat  1  wanted  in  any  adult  was 
what  I  believe  that  most  children  want:  nobility, 
an  absolutely  dependable  goodness  on  which  the 
immature,  aware  they  are  vulnerable,  can  lean. 
Perhaps  only  a  cripple*  who  had  surmounted  her 
problems  could  have  had  goodness  in  the  degree 
Mrs.  Paine  had.  To  remember  her  still  gives 
me  a  sense  of  security. 

The  next  of  my  stellar  four  was  my  fifth-grade 
teacher.  By  most  patents'  standards  she  was  a 
strange  one,  a  gaunt  woman  who  lived  in  a  small 
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dingy  room  in  order  to  spend  her  money  on 
summer  trips  to  outlandish  places.  Most  of  the 
people  our  family  knew  who  went  "abroad," 
followed  a  well-worn  route:  to  England,  Ger- 
mans Fiance,  and  Italy.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Spain  almost  marked  one  as  uncon- 
ventional. It  is  different  now,  but  my  teacher  did 
not  wait  till  the  farthest  outposts  became  re- 
spectable. She  had  gone  to  Mongolia,  Burma, 
New  Zealand:  she  had  sailed  around  the  Horn 
and  visited  Lapland  and  a  place  with  the  fabu- 
lous name  of  Zanzibar.  She  was  no  longer  young 
but  she  went  on  some  lengthy  trip  every  year, 
coming  back  with  her  eves  more  remote  than 
ever,  but  with  something  wonderful  in  them. 

When  our  geography  lessons  made  it  appro- 
priate, the  traveler  would  tell  the  class  some- 
thin?  about  the  countries  that  she  had  seen.  But 
with  me  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys,  she  would 
share  the  whole  story  of  her  adventures.  On 
occasional  Friday  afternoons  we  would  go  home 
with  her.  She  would  invite  us  to  dinner,  a  simple 
meal  cooked  on  her  two-burner  gas  plate,  and 
she  would  show  us  her  souvenirs.  There  were 
bright,  peculiar-shaped  shoes,  weird  masks, 
stone  weapons,  gourd  cooking  utensils,  a 
shrunken  human  head,  and  exotic  jewelry.  We 
would  hold  these  things  in  our  hands  and  the 
countries  from  which  they  came  would  rise  right 
up  before  our  eyes. 

And  then,  as  we  ate  the  teacher  s  bean  soup 
and  bread  pudding,  she  would  describe  the 
leaky,  small  boats  in  which  she  had  sailed,  the 
primitive  families  widi  whom  she  had  stayed,  the 
food,  the  smells,  the  sounds— tales  that  showed 
us  that  there  were  other  worlds  besides  this 
prosaic  one  with  the  Superior  School  at  its  center. 
Anybody  could  go  to  them.  Eventually  I  found 
my  own  way  to  Alaska  and  learned  that  the 
North  is  my  heart's  native  land.  It  is  possible 
that  I  would  not  have  made  diat  discover)' 
except  for  this  teacher-friend. 

NO  PETS 

THOSE  visits  to  teachers'  houses  never 
gave  advantage  at  school.  I  know  that  the 
boys  and  I  who  were  shown  the  traveler's  treas- 
ures had  to  work  harder  than  other  pupils  to 
make  our  grades.  There  was  never  any  sugges- 
tion that  we  were  the  teacher's  pets,  and  cer- 
tainly never  any  Aunt  Susan  kind  of  familiarity. 
Children  have  an  innate  sense  of  fitness,  and 
most  of  them  can  be  trusted.  Given  a  privilege, 
I  believe  they  would  not  overstep— so  long,  that 
is,  as  the  teacher  remains  an  adult.  If  she  plays 
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with  them  on  their  own  level,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  relationship  mav  become  confused. 

But  no  one  could  say  that  all  teachers  should 
adopt  pupils  as  friends.  Most  teachers  probably 
have  more  than  enough  of  the  company  of  the 
young  by  the  time  the  dav  is  over.  It  is  their 
modern  classroom  relationships  that  seemed 
sterile  as  they  were  analyzed  by  my  writing  class. 
Those  bovs  soon  will  be  in  high  school— will  thev 
find  there  today  men  like  the  two  who  complete 
my  foursome  of  outstanding  people? 

One  taught  chemistry,  or,  more  than  taught: 
he  implanted  chemistry  in  our  minds,  so  force- 
fully nobody  could  resist.  Vet  he  was  not  aggres- 
sive. I'd  guess  that  he'd  grown  too  fast,  for  he 
still  had  the  tall-boy's  loose,  languid  motions. 
He  would  sprawl  over  his  desk,  with  one  hand 
in  his  wild,  thinning  hair,  and  sav  whatever 
came  into  his  mind  with  exciting  candor. 

Those  were  the  days  before  do-it-yourself  be- 
came popular.  He  had  painted  his  own  house 
and  one  of  the  school  board,  passing  on  Satur- 
day, had  seen  him  up  on  the  ridgepole  and  com- 
plained that  he  was  undignified.  The  teacher 
reported  this  happening  to  us  without  comment, 
but  with  a  wonderful  mem  smile.  All  pom- 
pousness  was  demolished  with  it.  He  often 
would  discourse,  wholesomely  but  realistically, 
about  die  relationships  between  men  and 
women.  The  word  sex  never  was  introduced,  nor 
any  physiological  detail,  but  emotional  sanity 
was  discussed  and  I  learned  much  more  from 
him  than  from  the  inhibited  woman  botany- 
teacher  who  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  giving 
the  girls'  gym  classes  some  of  the  facts  of  life. 

And  finally  the  Latin  teacher:  unknown  to  our 
parents,  of  course,  he  was  an  alcoholic— or  as 
the  boys  in  those  days  said,  "he  drank."  Possibly 
I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  entirely  sober. 
But  he  had  a  passion  for  classical  literature  that 
he  could  impart  to  even  the  dullest  child.  Mean- 
while there  was  time  in  his  classes  to  talk  about 
many  things,  especially  the  ideal  civilized  human 
being.  From  him  I  got  the  first  impression  of 
the  part  that  intelligence  should  play  in  a  moral 
life,  the  first  inkling  that  hard  thought  should 
precede  any  stand  that  one  takes.  He  too  was 
sometimes  informal  in  class:  I  remember  how 
wittily  and  instructively  he  discussed  relatives- 
in-law,  for  example.  His  mind  was  always  dis- 
criminating, although  on  some  days  it  was  not 
very  clear.  His  secret  was  jealously  kept  by  his 
pupils.  We  would  not  even  mention  it  to  our 
friends,  out  of  loyal tv  to  this  man  we  respected. 

What  would  a  school  board  today  think  of 
these  four:  the  cripple,  the  wanderer,  the  house- 
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painter,  and  the  alcoholic?  Could  they  even  get 
jobs?  Probably  not,  for  I  doubt  that  they'd  had 
any  teacher-training  courses,  any  drilling  in 
theories  of  education.  If  they  had  had,  their 
treatment  of  us  would  have  been  less  direct.  It 
would  have  been  modified  by  techniques  for 
approaching  the  young. 

In  their  schoolroom  manner  was  no  sugges- 
tion, ever,  of  any  formula.  They  were  com- 
pletely accessible  to  us  as  human  beings.  Their 
concern  was  with  subjects,  which  they  loved  and 
therefore  imparted  to  us  with  contagious  en- 
thusiasm. If  we  ever  were  discipline  problems, 
they  handled  us  with  their  human  wisdom. 

THE    TECHNICAL  CURTAIN 

THESE  are  times,  today,  when  many  rela- 
tionships between  people  are  being  formu- 
lated into  techniques.  Managers,  salesmen,  poli- 
ticians, radio  announcers,  also  physicians, 
preachers,  and  teachers  are  all  instructed  in 
smooth  ways  of  producing  effects  on  people. 
Even  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska  now  are  being  urged 
to  be  "jollier"  with  the  tourists.  (Otherwise 
tourists  are  disappointed,  because  they  have 
heard  that  Eskimos  are  a  jolly  people.)  To  some 
extent,  indeed,  all  of  us  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  possibilities  in  our  personal  public  rela- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  techniques  are  necessary.  In  a 
competitive  culture  it  might  be  impossible  to 
survive  in  some  lines  of  work  without  a  formula 
that  breaks  down  resistance.  And  with  some, 
such  as  doctors  and  teachers,  the  techniques  are 
mostly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  worked 
upon.  But  let's  recognize  what  all  such  tech- 
niques are  on  the  human  level:  insincerity.  An 
unreal  situation.  An  approach  that  is  not  what 
it  seems.  The  Eskimos  are  merry  companions 
but  only  normally  after  they  have  known  some- 
one well  enough  to  feel  safe  when  thev  are  off 
guard  with  him.  Any  jolliness  that  they  show  to 
tourists  will  be  strictly  phony. 

Phony  too,  in  spite  of  their  motive,  are  the 
bedside  manner  of  doctors  and  the  teachers' 
studied  handling;  of  children.  Excellent  in  in- 
tent,  yet  these  methods  cannot  escape  being,  to 
some  extent,  artificial. 

All  deliberate  methods  in  human  relationships 
do  some  harm  no  doubt,  though  perhaps  not  too 
much  when  informed  adults  are  involved.  But 
in  the  case  of  children,  must  their  honesty  be 
affronted  so  early?  Must  there  be  this  attack 
upon  the  priceless,  clear  view  of  the  young? 
W  hat  they  want  is  the  blazing  truth  in  all  the 


adults  that  surround  them.  Anything  else  thev 
can  recognize  as  in  some  way  false.  The  teacher 
may  be  convinced  that  a  certain  theoretical 
method  will  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with 
some  particular  situation:  the  books  said  it 
would— and  it  well  may  be— most  effective  at  any 
one  time.  But  the  final  result  of  too  much  tech- 
nique may  be  an  impression  that  teachers  "are 
never  people." 

I  recently  talked  to  one  of  my  friends,  a 
mother  of  four,  about  what  the  writing:  class 
said  of  their  teachers.  She  told  me  an  incident 
that  appears  to  confirm  their  impression.  A 
schoolteacher  moved  next  door  to  her  and  a  few 
days  later  said  to  her  with  regret, 

"I  guess  I  can't  sit  on  my  steps  any  more. 
Three  of  the  neighborhood  children  are  in  mv 
class  and  today  when  I  was  relaxing  out  there 
in  the  sun,  they  came  over  and  talked  to  me." 

My  friend  misunderstood.  She  asked, 

"Did  they  bother  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  teacher,  "but  I  couldn't 
talk  to  my  pupils  outside  of  school.  That  would 
be  a  mistake." 

I  think  of  that  teacher,  alone  and  silent 
behind  her  curtains,  and  I  think  of  my  teacher- 
traveler,  holding  her  favorite  souvenir,  which 
was  a  braid  of  stiff  black  hair.  She  said  that  it 
came  from  the  tail  of  a  horse,  a  horse  in  Mon- 
golia. "His  owner  said  that  he  probably  was 
descended  from  the  horses  of  Gemrhis  Khan 
when  he  conquered  China,"  she  told  us.  "I  guess 
he  was.  That  horse  was  the  wildest  thine  on  the 
Mongolian  steppes." 

A  flash  lighted  her  aging  dark  eyes. 

"I  rode  him,"  she  said:  and  I  gasped.  I  had 
been  a  child  without  very  much  physical  cour- 
age, but  from  that  day  I  had  such  a  fervent  wish 
to  be  brave  that  I  even  got  myself  into  some 
situations  of  actual  danger. 

In  casting  about  for  reasons  why  juvenile  de- 
linquency rates  are  rising  so  rapidly,  critics 
blame  parents,  TV,  radio,  movies,  comics,  but 
seldom  teachers.  If  teachers  are  dropping  a 
curtain  of  technique  between  themselves  and 
the  children,  perhaps  they  too  should  take  some 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  many  children 
todav  do  not  seem  to  be  growing  up,  they  only 
seem  to  be  growing  older. 

My  writing  class  did  not  complain  in  so  many 
words  that  anything  less  than  a  human  approach 
to  them  is  not  fair.  They  don't  have  enough 
experience  yet  to  do  that,  not  enough  under- 
standing. But  when  they  composed  a  story,  they 
spoke  from  subconscious  sources,  and  the  wish 
thev  expressed  was  to  murder  a  teacher. 


v 


Stark  Young 


EUGENE  O'NEILL 

Notes  from  a  critic's  diary 

The  pages  given  here  hope  only  to  add  a  few  values  to  the  record  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  his  works.  I  met  him  first  in  1920-21,  and  our  contacts  varied 
according  to  the  distance  beticeen  us,  xvith  him  in  one  place  and  me  in  another; 
though  it  was  not  the  hind  of  friendship  that  depends  on  the  amount  of  time 
two  people  manage  to  be  together.  My  impression  of  Eugene  O'Xeill  was  that, 
almost  regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little  you  may  have  seen  of  him,  you 
either  knew  him  very  well— as  few  people  did— or  you  did  not  know  him  at  all. 
My  sense  of  our  long  friendship  was  that  it  was  without  reservations,  and  deep 
and  candid* 


FROM    MY  JOURNAL 

September,  1923 

I WAS  looking  at  Eugene  O'Neill's  lace  today- 
while  I  sat  there  with  him  in  the  apartment 
on  Grove  Street  that  belonged  to  Eleanor  Fitz- 
gerald. She  was  the  manager  and  practical  mind 
and  inexhaustible  friend  of  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse,  and  had  telephoned  me  that  O'Neill 
had  not  been  well  and  had  asked  her  to  tell  me 
that  he  wished  I  would  come  and  see  him. 

A  handsome  face  on  which  for  the  moment 
there  was  a  certain  shade  of  brutality,  which 
seemed  to  change  immediately  into  a  kind  of 

*  Eugene  O'Neill,  1888-1953.  The  son  of  a  cele- 
brated actor,  James  O'Neill.  Studied  (1914-15)  at  Pro- 
fessor George  Baker's  dramatic  workshop.  In  1910 
became  associated  witb  the  Provincetown  Players,  for 
whom  he  wrote  "Bound  Eastward  for  Cardiff,"  "The 
Moon  of  the  Caribbees,"  and  other  one-act  plays. 
In  1920-22  came  productions  of  "Beyond  the  Hori- 
zon," "Anna  Christie,"  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  the 
expressionist  piece,  and  "The  Hairy  Ape."  Later  fol- 
lowed "The  Great  God  Brown."  "Lazarus  Laughed," 
"Marco  Millions."  "Strange  Interlude,"  "Mourning 
Becomes  Electra,"  "Ah,  Wilderness,"  "The  Iceman 
Cometh.''  He  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  during  his 
lifetime  and  a  fourth  posthumously  this  spring,  for 
"Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night."  In  1936  he  won 
the  Noble  Prize  lor  literature. 


delicate  and  fierce  withdrawal— or  shall  I  say  a 
proud  shadow?— and  also  a  kind  of  covered  en- 
treaty. The  mouth  was  both  sensuous  and  hard; 
but  when  he  smiled  the  effect  was  boyish  and 
fresh— a  stretch  of  white  teeth— curiously  candid 
and  shy  at  the  same  time— the  sudden  engaging 
air  of  a  child.  As  was  usual  in  his  case  I  felt 
vaguely  an  emotion  of  pity  and  defense.  Though 
there  was  nothing  particularly  to  defend  him 
against,  I  wanted  to  defend  him,  to  take  his 
part. 

1  dwell  on  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  more  I  have  thought  of  the  matter  the  more 
assured  1  am  that  some  such  similar  feeling  is 
behind  what  many  of  those  who  champion 
Eugene  O'Neill's  work  bring  to  him.  Among  his 
plays  at  times  the  story  limps,  or  the  texture  of 
the  style  is  ilat  and  barren,  or  the  thought  is 
creaking:  but  at  the  heart  of  it  we  sense  a  pres- 
sure, a  spasm  of  desire  and  sanity  or  torment 
and  madness  that  leaves  us  defending  the  play, 
swearing  by  the  author,  going  to  his  aid  with 
whatever  glamor  or  common  sense  we  can 
muster:  and  meanwhile  with  a  half-subconscious 
admission,  deep  down  in  ourselves,  that,  even  if 
awkwardly,  he  can  feel  compassion  where  we 
feel  only  some  tragic  situation. 

You  heard  of  harsh  times  with  him,  violent 
even,  especially  when  he  was  drinking.  As  to 
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this  drinking  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  there  were 
plainly  earlier  years  when  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  it  with  a  vengeance,  and  in  these  later 
years  there  had  been  scenes,  ructions,  ferocities 
not  easy  to  forget;  but  it  happened  that  I  never 
saw  him  in  the  worst  of  such  spells,  and  the  time 
came  presently  when  he  was  not  drinking  at  all, 
strictly  nothing. 

I  have  sometimes  on  second  thought  wondered 
whether  he  was  dramatic  enough,  shrewd  enough 
as  regards  his  own  legend  to  let  it  stand  his  being 
a  drunk,  a  wild  drunk,  just  as  he  let  stand  the 
legend  of  a  poor  young  artist,  though  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  his  time.  (His  father 
had  something  of  a  fortune,  and  his  brother, 
who  was  said  to  have  died  of  drink,  must  have 
left  him  something.) 

As  to  shrewdness,  I  remember  once  at  dinner 
with  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  the  leading  stage 
designer  of  his  time,  that  I  said  something  in 
praise  of  shrewdness.  Bobby  went  straight  into 
a  horror  at  the  mere  thought,  a  good  Puritan 
conscience  objecting.  On  a  higher  plane,  if  you 
like,  it  reminded  me  of  the  good  man  who  said 
he  was  going  to  Boston  to  get  drunk,  and  oh, 
how  he  dreaded  it!  But  what  I  said  was  that 
to  be  shrewd  did  not  mean  that  you  had  to 
be  crooked;  the  highest  use  of  shrewdness  was, 
if  you  believed  in  something,  to  use  the  very 
best  of  your  brains  in  its  behalf.  But  that  semi- 
dishonest  Puritan  morality  of  Bobby's  refused 
to  yield  an  inch.  Later  on  I  told  Gene  about  this 
conversation— it  had  been  a  strangely  long  argu- 
ment, futile  on  my  part.  All  he  said,  drily,  was, 
"If  you  want  to  know  how  shrewd  Bobby  is  ask 
him  to  tell  you  how  to  put  something  over." 

THERE  was  always  a  kind  of  sweetness  or 
young  quality  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  relation  to  me, 
though  far  back  of  it  I  could  feel  at  times  a 
core  of  resentment  at  the  world  as  people  live 
it,  a  touch  even  of  hate.  But  this  I  got  from  the 
plays  perhaps,  rather  than  from  himself  directly. 
It  belonged  to  some  crisis  in  his  mind  or  to 
some  play  he  was  working  at  rather  than  to 
his  habitual  temper.  A  certain  sense  of  helpless- 
ness had  something  to  do  with  it,  I  thought.  He 
had  to  summon  his  fiercer  will,  had  to  violate 
himself  as  it  were,  in  order  to  create  that  effect 
of  emotional  power  that  the  best  remembered 
passages  in  his  plays  afford. 

More  than  any  other  of  our  playwrights  he  was 
concerned,  as  he  said  himself,  not  with  plays 
about  man's  relation  to  man,  but  with  man's 
relation  to  something  larger  than  man  and 
beyond  him.  On  the  one  hand  it  could  be  said 
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of  Eugene  O'Neill,  as  Gide  said  of  himself,  that 
the  idea  of  death  followed  his  thought  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  body.  In  various  plays,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  debate  as  to 
whether  this  suffering  and  aspiration  toward 
something  larger  than  man  and  beyond  him  is 
justified  or  whether  it  is  merely  his  own  desire 
and  rage.  Vergil  in  the  Aeneid  has  a  like  thought 
when  Nisus,  the  young  soldier,  says  to  his  friend 
Euryalus:  "Do  the  gods  put  this  ardor  into  our 
hearts,  or  does  his  own  fierce  longing  become  to 
each  man  a  god?" 

October  1924 

AT  DINNER  that  night  on  the  first  day 
of  my  visit  to  Eugene  O'Neill  in  his  Prov- 
ince town  house  by  the  sea,  he  gave  me  the  script 
of  "The  Fountain"  to  take  to  bed  with  me  and 
see  what  I  thought.  It  had  been  written  a  year 
or  two  before  and  was  to  be  produced  the  com- 
ing season.  I  took  it  to  bed  and  lay  awake  read- 
ing it  through,  and  even  then  could  not  go  to 
sleep  because  of  one  thought  that  was  troubling 
me,  one  realization  as  it  were.  I  must  have  long 
before  sensed  it  often  enough,  but  somehow  it 
had  never  been  so  strongly  impressed  on  me  as 
it  was  now  reading  the  pages  of  "The  Fountain" 
manuscript.  I  mean  the  uncertainties  and  varia- 
tions in  style.  For  a  time,  reading  the  manu- 
script, I  had  the  impression  that  this  was  a  first 
copy,  to  be  worked  over  later.  But  I  soon  saw 
that  the  lapses  and  differences  in  the  writing 
were  so  frequent  and  varied  that  one  could  only 
despair;  the  lack  of  taste  or  security  in  the  style 
seemed  incurable.  One  speech  might  be  rich 
and  eloquent,  another  banal  and  commonplace, 
and  now  and  then  one  was  even  tinged  with  vul- 
garity. A  kinder  way  to  put  that  last  might  be 
to  say  that  at  such  moments  it  was  not  writing 
at  all. 

This  was  doubtless  more  of  a  surprise  because 
of  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  in  the  plays  of 
his  that  I  had  read  or  seen  acted  I  had  usually 
taken  the  words— or  let  them  pass  at  least— as 
belonging  to  the  characters  speaking,  and  to  that 
extent  convincing.  But  here  in  this  recent  play 
the  dramatist  was  aiming  at  a  quality  of  distinc- 
tion. "The  Fountain"  was  a  long  jump  from 
"Anna  Christie,"  lor  example,  or  the  earlier  one- 
act  pieces.  It  was  meant  to  be  poetic  ,  on  a  noble 
plane;  and  that  would  require  a  profound  unity 
of  style.  In  such  a  play  as  this,  then,  the  lack  ol 
such  a  unity  would  be  all  the  more  apparent  and 
would  serve  to  underscore  the  possibility  of  these 
lapses  in  style  that  the  O'Neill  plays  none  too 
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rarely  exhibit— such  an  appalling  line,  for  in- 
stance, as  Ave  find  later  on  in  "Days  Without 
End":  .  .  with  all  that  Avas  Elsa  rotting  in  her 
grave  behind  you!" 

At  breakfast  next  morning  I  could  not  go  into 
all  that  of  course;  I  spoke  only  of  the  elevation 
of  the  play's  theme,  the  richness  of  the  legend, 
the  high  passion  of  the  hero's  dream  of  those 
■waters  of  eternal  youth,  and  of  the  introduction 
of  the  romantic  love  motif.  I  asked  Gene  who 
could  be  found  for  such  a  role.  He  said  that 
Walter  Huston  had  already  signed  for  it,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  of  the  idea. 

I  said  that  Walter  had  the  temperament  and 
the  technical  skill  for  such  a  role  as  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  "The  Fountain."  The  qualities  most 
needed  in  that  part,  I  said,  would,  of  course,  be 
lyric  force  and  eloquence— almost  the  same  thing. 
Eloquence  implies  a  heightening  in  the  sheer 
volume  of  the  voice,  a  rush  and  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, as  if  the  lines  were  speaking  themselves.  If 
the  actor  pauses  and  appears  to  be  thinking,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  that,  though  the  actor  may 
seem  natural  and  intelligent,  the  character  he 
presents  will  seem  ornate  and  stupid.  There  are 
lines  that  only  violent  feeling  and  rich  elevation 
of  temper  can  excuse,  but  that  in  their  true 
vein  are  compelling  and  even  grand.  Walter 
Huston  would  understand  that,  for  he  had  had 
the  training  of  his  brilliant  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Carrington,  the  same  lady  who  drilled  John 
Barrymore  into  doing  his  famous  Hamlet.  (LTp 
to  that  time  he  had  never  even  read  the  play 
before.) 

If  only,  I  said,  one  tiling  did  not  happen  in 
Walter's  case:  and  that  was  his  friends'  urging 
him  not  to  overdo,  to  be  more  "natural."  It  was 
as  if  he  were  assaying  some  day  to  do  Othello. 
He  would  have  the  cultivation  and  training 
called  for  by  the  part,  with  all  its  demands  for 
breath-control  and  eloquent  power,  and  for  the 
right  management  of  Othello's  words,  copious 
and  strong  like  the  sea.  He  would  begin  on  that 
rich  plane,  but  his  friends  Avouid  keep  coming  to 
his  dressing-room  to  urge  him  to  tone  it  all  doAvn 
and  be  more  like  himself:  which  he  Avouid  do 
and  thus  end  nowhere,  Lynn  Fontanne,  in  a  like 
case,  began  her  performance  of  Arkadina,  the 
actress  in  Chekhov's  "The  Sea  Gull,"  so  superbly 
that  Maria  Ouspenskaya  of  the  Moscoav  Art 
Theater  said  that  it  Avas  better  than  the  original 
creation  of  the  part  under  Stanisla\sky;  but  be- 
fore long  friendly  advice  took  most  of  the  starch 
out  of  it.  On  just  such  a  basis  does  our  theater 
tend  to  lack  style. 

Then  Eugene  O'Neill  made  one  of  those  re- 
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marks  of  his  that  go  a  long  way,  provided,  dial 
is,  you  spoke  his  language  and  Avere  inside  the 
subject.  He  spoke  of  James  O'Neill,  his  father, 
avIio  Avas  a  perennial  favorite  in  "The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,"  Avhich  he  played  for  something 
like  twenty  years  for  6,000  performances,  in  NeAV 
York  and  all  over  die  country— and  of  Iioav  when 
he  Avas  a  boy  he  used  to  go  along  on  tour  Avith 
his  father  and  Avith  the  company.  He  said, 
"Here's  just  the  difference:  the  actors  those  davs 
Avouid  not  haAe  understood  my  play  but  they 
could  act  it;  iioav  they  understand  it  but  can't 
act  it." 

A  NOR  W  E  G  I  A  N  friend  of  Ibsen's  said  to 
me  once  Iioav  silly  our  conception  is  of  some  of 
Ibsen's  plays.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  read 
"The  Pretenders."  for  example,  or  "The  Pillars 
of  Society."  and  had  taken  them  as  heaA-y  Avith 
provincial  dead-earnestness,  full  of  improving 
zeal,  and,  so  far  as  the  characters  Avent,  tedious 
and  prone  to  holding  forth. 

But  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  from  Avhat  this 
gentleman  said,  they  were  meant  to  be  full  of 
lively  point,  impish  almost  at  times,  and  aiming 
somewhat  at  an  Aristophanic  qualitv.  Which 
only  means  that  to  get  anything  like  their  true 
style  and  effect  into  a  translation  Avouid  be  all 
the  more  difficult  and  unlikely.  It  need  not 
mean,  however*  that  the  translations  of  Ibsen 
must  be  so  flat,  dull,  and  sterile  for  the  theater 
as  the  translations  into  English  have  been. 

Nor  need  Ave  haAe  accepted,  and  even  admired, 
the  change  in  Pinero  when  he  went  in  for  prob- 
lem plays  and  strove  to  folloAv  Ibsen,  or  at  least 
Ibsen  as  brought  to  us  in  English.  And  Ave  took 
reverently  manv  dramatists  avIio  Avere  bent  on 
saving  important  things  importantly.  Our  own 
George  Kellv,  for  example,  graduated  from  die 
?aietv  and  skill  of  his  comedies  like  "The  SIioav- 
Off"  and  "The  Torch-Bearers"  into  the  flat  time- 
liness and  social  meaning  that  he  chose  for  his 
later  plays. 

Most  people  grew  familiar  Avidi  diat  self-con- 
scious meaningfulness  in  the  dramatists  and  no 
doubt  often  respected  it  and  ourselves  the  more 
for  accepting  it.  For  example  the  young  girl  in 
"The  Sea  Gull"  tells  her  adored  author  diat  he 
Avorks  too  hard  and  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
wish  to  think  Iioav  important  he  is.  But  what 
Ave  had  Avas  Mrs.  Garnett's  high  version  of  that 
speech: 

"You  are  overworked  and  have  not  the  leisure 
nor  the  desire  to  appreciate  your  oavii  signifi- 
cance." And  Ave  accepted  that  as  our  Chekhov 
in  all  his  subtlety  and  gloom. 
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Eugene  O'Neill  when  lie  means  to  be  serious 
often  drops  into  colorless  writing,  with  no  style, 
no  vigor.  But  the  limitations  here  are  by  no 
means  solelv  his  own:  it  was  all,  shall  we  say,  a 
part  of  the  literary  scene. 

W  hen  he  writes:  "Our  life  is  to  bear  together 
our  burden  which  is  our  goal— on  and  up! 
Above  the  world,  bevond  its  vision— our  mean- 
ing!'' 

or:  "He  is  resolved  into  the  thousand  moods 
of  beauty  that  make  up  happiness— color  of  the 
sunset,  tomorrow's  dawn,  breath  of  the  Great 
Trade  Wind— "  and  so  on— he  suffers  not  only 
from  second-rate  taste  but  also  from  bad  models, 
a  bad  dramatic  climate. 

But  whatever  the  result,  the  intention  behind 
it  and  the  dark  center  of  it  single  out  Eugene 
O'Neill  from  a  great  many  writers  in  our  theater, 
however  adroit  or  smooth:  and  so  whatever  his 
faults  and  limitations  he  breaks  your  heart. 

1923 

ON  THE  top  floor  of  an  old  brownstone 
structure  that  has  long  harbored  the 
Provincetown  Plavhouse.  there  is  an  odd  room 
with  a  sk\light,  emptv  of  everything  but  clothes- 
racks  and  a  table.  Some  old  costumes  hang  there 
and  various  bits  and  pieces  left  by  diose  who 
come  in  and  out  of  die  theater.  Todav  it  was 
found  that  thieves  had  entered  by  the  skylight 
and  robbed  the  place.  Eugene  O'Neill  had  some 
books  there,  a  sweater  and  silk  muffler,  and  I  had 
left  an  overcoat  that  had  been  made  for  me 
in  Venice.  I  met  Eugene  O'Neill  coming  out  of 
the  door. 

"Look  here.''  he  said,  "the  underworld  is  tak- 
ing this  art  theater  too  seriously." 

1924 

DORIS  KEANE  was  persuaded  by  the 
two  leaders  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse, 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  and  Kenneth  MacGowan. 
to  do  O'Neill's  new  play,  "Welded."  She  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  was  to  direct  it. 

She  had  returned  from  her  London  triumphs 
and  often  repeated  tours  in  the  provinces  play- 
ing the  great  Cavallini,  Edward  Sheldon's  singer 
in  "Romance,"  and  was  now  settled  in  a  luxuri- 
ous New  York  apartment.  Managers  were  eager 
to  engage  her  for  one  play  after  another.  Her 
choice  of  "Welded"  was  both  high-minded  and 
characteristic.  Such  a  play  could  not  hope  to 
provide  the  glamor  and  exciting  appeal  that  had 
kept  "Romance"  running  for  so  many  seasons  in 


America  and  abroad.  I  have  known  people  who 
had  seen  Doris  Keane's  "Romance"  as  many 
as  eighty  times,  and  found  that  all  too  little:  and 
I  have  seen  a  trunkful  of  letters  to  her,  by  every 
sort  of  devotee  from  a  British  admiral  to  soldiers 
in  the  field.  And  now  and  then  some  soldier  dy- 
ing far  away  willed  her  his  helmet— one  of  these 
helmets  was  with  the  letters  still  in  the  trunk. 

She  took  all  of  it  in  her  stride,  valued  it.  and 
then  withdrew  to  her  own  life.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  eternally  the  prima  donna.  That  did  not 
come  from  anv  mere  vanitv  or  egotism  entirelv; 
it  arose  also  from  some  brooding,  solitary  depth 
in  her  nature  that  was  protected,  shadowed,  and 
illuminated  within  the  private  mysticism  that 
she  lived  by,  and  that  was  based  on  Hindu 
thought  and  various  associations  with  psychic 
experience  and  much  reading  of  poetrv. 

Such  things  in  her  were  not  suspected  bv  most 
of  her  audience  or  even  by  her  friends.  And  if 
I  have  gone  now  into  all  this  at  some  length  it  is 
to  say  that,  except  technically,  she  could  not 
have  been  farther  than  she  was  from  die  heroine 
of  "Welded"  as  written  in  this  plav  that  she 
had  agreed  to  do. 

She  had  an  almost  painful  tenderness  toward 
any  suffering  in  human  beings,  but  these  two 
people  in  "W  elded."  with  their  wrangling  vio- 
lence and  what  she  would  have  taken  as  squab- 
bling, belonged  to  another  world  from  hers. 
She  had  a  physical  horror  of  a  row  and  almost 
as  much  of  bad  taste  in  one's  conduct. 

Ben  Ami  brought  a  kind  of  rabbinical  in- 
tensity to  the  role  of  the  dramatist-husband:  but 
this  wild  and  passionate  battle  between  two  such 
people  was  not  within  his  range. 

"Welded"  opens  late  at  night  with  Michael 
Cape's  return,  unexpected  by  Eleanor  at  the 
moment,  from  an  absence  working  on  his  new- 
play.  The  two  are  enraptured  to  be  together 
again.  But  presently  there  is  an  argument,  then 
moments  of  passionate  confession,  reproaches, 
and  the  strain  inevitable  for  these  two  human 
beings  in  so  violent  and  intense  a  relationship. 
After  a  little  comes  a  knock  at  the  door.  Michael 
"frantically"  begs  Eleanor  not  to  answer  it.  In 
the  end  she  does  answer  and  John  conies  in;  he 
is  her  manager  and  has  long  been  in  love  with 
her.  and  is  also  Michael's  producer.  The  visit  at 
this  hour  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  adds  to  the  strain, 
and  presently  when  John  has  taken  his  leave, 
there  is  a  bitter  exchange  of  words,  which  ends 
by  Michael's  leaving  the  house,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

In  the  next  act  Eleanor  has  gone  to  John's 
apartment  meaning  to  offer  herself  to  him:  she 
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will  give  Michael  some  real  cause  to  storm  and 
wound.  But  John,  seeing  that  she  does  not  love 
him,  gently  declines  to  help  her  in  her  revenge 
on  Michael  and  goes  out  to  get  the  car  and  take 
her  home.  The  next  scenes  opens  with  Michael 
following  a  prostitute  into  her  room  and  locking 
her  door  behind  him.  He  is  hatless  and  di- 
sheveled  and  has  been  acting,  the  girl  says,  like 
crazy,  kissing  her  in  the  street  and  all  that.  In 
the  end  he  finds  that  he  cannot  go  to  her  or 
spend  the  night.  He  no  longer  thinks  of  her 
as  his  revenge,  but  pities  her,  gives  her  some 
money,  and  to  her  astonishment  leaves. 

Act  Three  brings  Eleanor  and  Michael  to- 
gether; they  have  learned  through  pain  and  rage 
and  passion  that  from  now  on  they  can  never 
be  divided  again.  As  they  go  up  the  stairs  for 
the  night  their  outstretched  hands  touch,  making 
for  a  moment  the  sign  of  the  cross— an  example 
of  the  symbolism  that  Eugene  O'Neill  has  a 
taste  for,  but  here,  as  often  with  him,  not  far 
from  the  obvious. 

AT  LENGTH  after  a  week  of  rehearsals 
Doris  Keane  wanted  to  withdraw  from  the  play. 
So  far  as  she  was  concerned  that  was  a  wise  con- 
clusion: but  Kenneth  MacGowan  and  Bobby 
Jones  persuaded  her  against  it,  not  without 
appealing  to  her  generous  attitude  toward  their 
theater  and  toward  Eugene  O'Neill.  Meanwhile 
she  still  insisted  that  when  she  first  read  the 
manuscript  she  had  thought  it  was  a  scenario, 
not  by  any  means  the  full  play  as  it  was  to  be 
given  on  the  stage.  This  was  not  a  perfect  ex- 
cuse, however,  since  she  might  have  taken  warn- 
ing from  various  other  plays  of  O'Neill's. 

Her  next  remark  was  more  to  the  point.  What 
the  play  needed,  she  said,  to  come  off  convinc- 
ingly was  to  be  done  by  those  young  people 
downtown.  They  would  take  it  all  in  good  faith, 
and  act  it  without  any  misgivings.  She  read  one 
of  the  speeches.  "Listen  to  this,"  she  said,  "could 
we  imagine  taking  it  seriously? 

"  'Not  for  us  the  ordinary  family  rite,  you'll 
remember!  We  swore  to  have  a  true  sacrament 
—or  nothing!  Our  marriage  must  be  a  consum- 
mation demanding  and  combining  the  best  in 
each  oi  lis!  Hard,  difficult,  guarded  from  the 
commonplace,  kept  sacred  as  the  outward  form 
of  our  inner  harmony!'  " 

This  might  well  have  been  hopeless;  but,  as 
constantly  happens  under  theater  conditions,  the 
rehearsals  went  on  nevertheless.  She  was  too  fine 
an  artist  to  disdain  a  script  from  a  sincere  creator, 
no  matter  what  she  thought  of  the  quality 
displayed.  And  I  knew  that  in  her  tender  heart 
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she  discerned  the  torment  that  underlay  the 
lines  themselves,  and  sensed  that  the  words  were 
a  misplaced  travesty  of  some  genuine  feeling,  the 
results  of  an  uncertain  taste  and  an  uncertain 
sense  of  the  banal,  along  with  a  semi-adolescent 
ambition  toward  the  literary— ink  perchance  for 
blood. 

But  feeling  is  one  thing,  expression  is  another. 
What  Eugene  O'Neill  said  and  what  he  felt  were 
often  two  different  matters.  "On  est  qnelquefois 
aussi  different  de  soi-meme  que  des  autres"— one 
is  sometimes  as  different  from  oneself  as  from 
others.  La  Rochefoucauld  never  said  anything 
truer. 

I  knew  that  Gene's  personal  life  in  the  period 
that  "Welded"  came  out  of  had  not  been  all 
smoothness,  not  between  two  such  vivid  tem- 
peraments as  he  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  for  all  the 
love  between  them,  and  I  felt  that  this  play  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  confession  and  a  benediction. 
I  can  see  them  now  at  some  of  the  rehearsals 
sitting  side  by  side  there  in  the  third  row  and 
listening  to  every  speech,  good  or  bad,  and  taking 
it  all  as  bona  fide  and  their  own.  At  least  for 
love  of  them  I  could  wish  that  the  mild  success 
the  play  had  when  it  was  produced  had  been 
greater. 

PIRANDELLO  is  in  town  and  has  asked 
me  to  bring  Eugene  O'Neill  to  see  him.  He  does 
not  read  English,  but  one  way  or  another  seems 
to  be  highly  interested  in  the  O'Neill  plays. 
Gene  does  not  read  Italian,  but  he  knows  some- 
thing of  Pirandello's  writing  through  the  Arthur 
Livingston  translations. 

The  irony  here  is  that  these  Livingston  trans- 
lations are  all  too  often  anything  but  Pirandello. 
Sentiments,  dramatic  motifs,  and  a  multitude  of 
words  are  added  to  an  extent  that  nothing  short 
of  at  least  direct  quotation  could  make  believ- 
able. We  may  take  an  example  from  Vestire  gl' 
ignudi,  known  to  our  stage  as  "Naked."  Ludo- 
vico,  the  novelist,  speaks  to  Ersilia,  the  governess, 
of  unexpected  happenings:  a  child  fallen  from 
the  terrace.  Then  Mr.  Livingston  takes  over: 

Ersilia:  Oh! 

Ludovico:  You  think  of  something  and  a 
hawker  barks,  out  in  the  street,  or  a  newsboy 
comes  along— and  your  ideas— good-by!  It's  as 
though  two  fingers  were  stretched  out  into 
space  to  catch  the  lark  by  the  tail  just  as  it  is 
soaring  to  the  sky  to  greet  the  sunshine  in  its 
joy  .  .  .  and  pull  it  back  to  earth  again! 

The  ironical  part  of  it  is  that  nothing  could 
have  been  less  to  Eugene  O'Neill's  taste  than 
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this  mushy  banality,  and  that  none  of  it  is  in 
Pirandello's  play.  For  those  six  lines  Pirandello 
has  one  word— "Pause." 

And  it  is  very  likely  true  that  whatever  O'Neill 
plays  Pirandello  may  have  come  upon  in  Italian 
might  follow  the  traditional  manner  of  Italian 
drama  and  be  warmer,  more  glowing— to  some  of 
us  at  times,  gushing— and  just  so  much  they 
would  be  less  to  Pirandello's  taste.  In  both  cases 
then  whatever  elements  of  simplicity  and  even 
starkness  there  were  that  either  of  these  drama- 
tists might  have  admired  in  the  other  would  have 
been  partially  lost  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation. 

Nevertheless,  their  contact  was  without  any 
doubt  worthwhile.  This  visit  with  Pirandello  led 
me  to  realize  more  than  ever  one  of  the  most 
striking  aspects  of  the  O'Neill  plays:  more  than 
any  modern  plays  I  know  they  are  capable  of  the 
quality  of  fable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  things  that  have  carried  him  farthest 
into  people's  memories  is  the  capacity  that  his 
plays  so  often  possess  for  effective  recounting. 
In  many  instances  the  theme  or  central  idea 
sounds  endlessly  suggestive  and  fruitful  as  one 
recounts  it  to  others  or  as  a  newspaper  story 
hands  it  on;  and  upon  it  the  imagination 
builds  and  weaves  onward  to  dazzling  possibili- 
ties and  infectious  meanings.  Whereas  the  play 
when  we  see  it  in  the  theater  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  we  had  thought  it  might  be.  What  we 
projected  for  it  promised  more  than  what  has 
been  created  or  accomplished. 

"The  Hairy  Ape,"  for  example,  is  only  fair; 
it  is  effective  as  a  subject  and  for  the  first  see- 
ing may  come  off  well  enough.  But  the  fable 
is  capital— the  Man  with  the  Hoe,  reduced  to 
beast,  returning  to  the  beast's  cage,  finding  no 
place  for  him  even  there;  a  few  lines  can  say 
it,  and  the  sheer  theme  of  it  remains  unfor- 
gettable. In  "Dynamo"  a  young  man  leaves 
his  old  faith  and  turns  to  science  and  the 
machine.  He  worships  a  dynamo  for  his  god, 
renounces  the  flesh,  and  in  the  end  finds  it 
all  vain.  He  kills  the  girl  he  loves  and  thrusts 
his  hand  into  the  dynamo's  current  and  dies. 
This  is  an  instance  of  a  fable  that  is  brilliantly 
outlined,  but  that  has  not  in  it  the  wherewithal 
that  will  stretch  to  a  fuller  extension  and  con- 
tent, such  as  we  find  in  the  great  and  death- 
less fables  that  have  outlasted  time.  Finally 
an  actual  prayer  to  "dear  dynamo"— the  machine 
we  see  there  before  us  on  the  stage— contracts 
it  all  into  what  seems  merely  silly.  I  am  sure 
that  with  such  an  O'Neill  play  as  this  Pirandello 
may  have  formed  a  conception  that  went  far 
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beyond  what  it  would  have  proved  to  be  had 
he  known  it  more  completely.  At  any  rate  it 
is  worth  noting  here  that  the  sheer  talent  for 
fable  is  rare  and  impressive  in  itself. 

1928 

AL  E  T  T  E  R  from  Eugene  O'Neill  sug- 
gesting that  I  come  over  for  a  little  visit. 
He  has  married  for  the  third  time;  it  is  the  beau- 
tiful Carlotta  Monterey  and  they  have  leased  a 
Richelieu  chateau  not  far  from  Tours.  The 
noble  ladies  of  the  family,  he  writes,  have  not 
been  in  their  kitchen  for  three  years,  and  it  has 
taken  a  good  deal  of  water,  scrubbing,  and  white- 
wash to  bring  it  to  terms.  The  sewage  tank,  or 
cistern,  is  inside  the  walls  of  the  great  salon,  and 
you  can  tell  when  it  is  full  and  needs  the  men  to 
come  and  empty  it  when  the  stains  down  the 
tapestries  begin  to  spread. 

There  is  a  green  courtyard  whose  hedges 
Auguste,  the  old  gardener,  keeps  in  fine  shape, 
and  an  allee  of  chestnuts.  And  there  are  several 
pigs  that  make  themselves  at  home  wherever  they 
choose,  each  with  a  French  name. 

This  is  all  a  long  jump  from  Gene's  Province- 
town  once  upon  a  time.  And  how  different  it 
is  indeed  from  Ridgefield,  in  that  rambling  old 
stone  house  that  he  had  once  on  the  edge  of 
town,  when  in  the  midst  of  various  outlines  and 
sketches  for  plays,  he  was  sunk  in  some  nervous 
mood  and  heard  footsteps  outside  during  the 
night  going  round  the  house,  and  during  the  day 
when  he  was  writing  he  would  feel  someone 
looking  over  his  shoulder. 

1946 

I HAVE  been  seeing  the  Old  Vic  production 
of  "Oedipus  Rex,"  and  it  set  me  to  thinking 
of  Eugene  O'Neill,  not  of  the  play  so  much  as 
my  association  of  it  with  him.  I  remember  how 
we  sat  talking  of  it  one  day  in  my  study,  and  how- 
he  expressed  a  depth  of  admiration  for  this 
Sophoclean  tragedy  that  I  had  never  heard  him 
express  for  any  other.  I  must  say  lure  that  there 
was  nothing  involved  in  this  interest  that  dealt 
with  thai  well-worn  cliche  of  the  Oedipus  com- 
plex; we  both  knew,  of  course,  that  that  has  been 
attached  to  the  play  by  mere  chance.  The  young 
Oedipus  in  an  altercation  with  a  stranger  on  the 
highway  had  killed  him,  and  gone  on  to  Thebes, 
where  he  married  the  queen,  and  years  afterwards 
it  turned  out  thai  the  stranger  was  his  father 
and  his  wile  was  therefore  his  own  mother.  It 
was  •  the  grandeur  and  completeness  and  the 


People's  Capitalism : 


Business  with  pleasure:  General  Electric's  President  Ralph  J.  Cordiner  (left! 
Board  Chairman  Philip  D.  Reed,  and  Secretary  Ray  H.  Luebbe  enjoy  a  share  owrl 
er's  comment  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  From  as  far  away  as  California,  about  4.00f 
people  come  each  year  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  meet  the  men  who  represent  theJ 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  managers  of  their  company 


From  all  walks  of  life:  General  Electric  owners  are  typical  of  America's  capitalists.  Many  of  them  are  also  customers,  suppli 
dealers,  or  neighbors  in  our  plant  communities.  In  addition,  129,000  General  Electric  employees  are  also  owners,  or  becoming  owner! 


Owners  get  a  close  look:  So  they  can  participate  more  fully  in  com- 
pany affairs,  share  owners  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  General 
Electric  people  and  review  current  and  future  plans.  Above,*  share 
owners  are  fitted  with  safety  glasses  before  a  plant  tour  (right). 


he  370,000  owners  who  have  savings  invested  in  General  Electric 
ire  typical  of  America,  where  nearly  every  citizen  is  a  capitalist 


If  a  visitor  from  abroad  had  been  able  to  sit  down  with  the  men  and 
women  at  the  General  Electric  Share  Owners  Meeting  in  April,  he 
might  have  discovered  a  good  deal  about  capitalism  in  this  country. 

The  visitor  could  have  learned,  for  instance,  that  millions  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life— not  just  a  wealthy  handful— own  America's 
businesses.  There  were  about  4,000  men  and  women  at  the  meeting. 
Some  were  housewives,  some  employees  of  the  company,  some  business- 
men, some  retired  folks— the  kind  of  people  you  meet  every  day. 

They  are  typical  of  the  370,000  men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to 
invest  part  of  their  savings  in  General  Electric  ...  of  the  10  million 
Americans  who  own  "a  piece  of  the  business"  in  other  corporations  .  . . 
of  the  millions  who  have  a  stake  in  the  small  family  businesses  in  every 
community  ...  and  of  the  100  million  capitalists  who  indirectly  own 
shares  in  companies  like  General  Electric  through  their  insurance  poli- 
cies, mutual  savings-bank  accounts,  pension  plans,  mutual  funds  or 
other  forms  of  investment. 

The  visitor  could  have  learned  that  in  a  People's  Capitalism  every- 
one benefits  from  profits.  Profits  which  benefit  the  many  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  America's  competitive  economic  system.  You  may  benefit 
directly,  for  example,  through  dividends.  Or  you  may  benefit  indirectly 
in  many  ways— in  your  pension  fund,  perhaps,  or  in  the  endowment 
that  helps  support  your  child's  college,  or  even  through  the  work  of 
research  foundations  and  charitable  organizations  which  entrust  capital 
to  America's  businesses. 

And  in  a  competitive  People's  Capitalism,  everyone  gains  again  be- 
cause  part  of  the  profits  are  plowed  back  into  business  to  spur  growth 
that  leads  to  new  products,  new  jobs  and  new  services. 

The  visitor  could  have  learned  that  progress  in  America's  capitalism 
is  measured  in  terms  of  the  individual.  In  this  country,  every  man  is 
encouraged  to  develop  to  his  maximum  ability.  At  General  Electric,  for 
instance,  employees  are  given  wide  opportunities  to  develop  their  talents 
and  add  to  their  education  and  skills.  Each  year,  the  company  spends 
some  $40  million  for  training  in  everything  from  factory  skills  to  ad- 
vanced  professional  development,  and  over  25,000  men  and  women  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  annually. 

As  General  Electric  sees  it,  the  People's  Capitalism  of  America  is 
uniquely  successful  because  it  works  on  the  basis  of  "something  for 
something."  This  capitalism  draws  its  strength  from  the  voluntary 
participation  of  all  free  citizens,  and  it  returns  to  all  of  them  benefits 
unmatched  anywhere  else. 

£  For  our  latest  Annual  Report,  write  to  us  at  Dept.  21-113.  Schenectady,  N.Y.  J 


ners  disagree  on  a  point  of  interest: 

n  though  the  young  lady  is  counting  on 
leral  Electric  for  part  of  her  future,  her 
ntion  can  wander  during  the  meeting. 


/omen  capitalists:  The  ladies'  viewpoint  is 
gnificant:  half  of  General  Electric's  owners 
re  women  —  and  to  many,  their  investment 
in  mean  security  now  or  in  the  future. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


74  HARPER'S 

mounting  power  of  "Oedipus  Rex"  that  had  so 
taken  hold  of  Gene's  imagination. 

Thinking  of  all  the  hobos,  drunks,  prosti- 
tutes, saloons,  brawls,  and  so  on  that  figure  so 
often  in  his  plays,  and  of  the  general  plainness 
of  his  words,  you  may  well  wonder  at  this  re- 
sponse on  Eugene  O'Neill's  part  to  this  Greek 
classic.  Thinking  of  some  of  the  visual  patterns 
in  'Mourning  Becomes  Electra"  and  of  the  mag- 
nificent, inevitable  movement  toward  its  conclu- 
sion, and  remembering  here  and  elsewhere  that 
brooding  of  his  on  the  tragic  lot  of  man,  you 
may  feel,  perhaps,  less  wonder  and  surprise.  He 
had  never  seen  "Oedipus"  performed,  and  I 
described  for  him  as  best  I  could  something  of 
what  it  had  been  like  at  the  Comedie  Fron^aise 
with-  the  great  Mounet  Sully  in  the  part. 

I  tried  to  quote  for  him  the  lines  that  open 
Sophocles'  play;  but  we  do  not  know  enough, 
alas,  of  how  the  Greek  should  really  be  spoken 
to  make  it  convincing;  and  so  I  repeated  Mounet 
Sully's  opening  speech,  trying  at  least  to  keep  the 
even  emphases  of  the  French.  More  than  once 
afterwards  he  asked  me  to  repeat  it.  I  will  not 
try  to  explain  that,  and  we  may  let  it  go  as  part 
of  a  man's  mystery. 

1956 

LONG  Day's  Journey  into  Night"  is 
being  praised  to  the  utmost,  one  critic 
vying  with  another,  and  all  of  them  topped  by  a 
criticism  from  Stockholm,  where  the  play  had  its 
world  premiere  last  February:  "the  world's  last 


MAGAZINE 

dramatist  of  the  stature  of  Aeschylus  and  Shake- 
speare." Mostly  in  private  conversation,  a  good 
many  who  have  seen  it  have  expressed  to  varying 
degrees  less  enthusiasm. 

"Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night"  presents  a 
hopeless  situation  among  four  people,  all  of  them 
clearly  seen,  each  of  them  taken  singly  a  drama. 
The  play  as  a  whole  has  a  haunting  intensity  of 
mood,  starred  with  passages  of  great  dramatic 
power.  Certain  moments  and  scenes  seem  longer 
than  they  need  be.  The  writing  itself,  though 
less  so  than  in  much  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  work, 
is  now  and  again  graceless.  All  through  the  play 
the  patterns  of  emotional  reaction,  and  even 
the  words  and  thoughts,  give  too  often  an  effect 
of  repetition.  At  its  best  moments  "Long  Day's 
Journey  into  Night"  has  an  eloquence  and  a 
poetry  that  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the 
dramatist's  own  emotion  as  he  writes  of  matters 
so  close  to  his  own  life,  for  the  four  characters 
so  lost  in  this  tragedy  are  his  mother,  his  father, 
his  brother,  and  himself,  under  the  name  of 
Tyrone. 

"Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night,"  as  everyone 
knows,  is  having  an  immense  success  in  Stock- 
holm; and  it  is  possible,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  this  language  of  Sweden  and  of  Strindberg's 
drama,  that  this  O'Neill  play  translated  there 
may  strike  a  high  level  of  style  in  the  sheer 
writing  itself.  As  regards  style,  what  might  hap- 
pen to  his  plays  in  general  if  worthily  translated 
into  French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Russian, 
and  so  on,  is  a  thought  worth  considering. 


NEW  HOMES  by  Richmond  Lattimore 

here  where  la  belle  lay  dreamy  in  the  bois 

dormant,  carved  in  the  slumbers  of  a  thousand  years, 

the  figures  of  our  sleepless  nights  invade 

under  green  choirs  spring's  sleeping  incunabula. 

So  the  barbarian  beast  now  paws  and  tears, 

gobbles  and  chews  green  splendors  and  gray  boles 

through  gouge  of  ground,  scooped  underbrush,  and  murdered  trees. 
So  the  dark  memory  of  the  wood  is  made 
a  dream  of  brick  to  house  a  thousand  souls 
in  parcels  of  split-level  domesticities. 

Where  are  the  slopes  that  leafed  and  shaded  young  delights, 

where  is  the  sorrel,  and  the  ferns  where  lost  we  stood, 

the  footpath  through  the  bracken  where  we  stopped  and  played, 

except  where  still,  disturbing  wiser  nights, 

the  angers  of  the  forest  mutter  in  our  blood? 


After  Hours 


MUSIC    MINUS  ME 

AS  previously  promised,  we  now 
turn  to  the  subject  of  the 
phonograph  records  with  one  part 
left  out  so  that  you  can  sing  or  play 
an  instrument  along  with  them.  Un- 
Opubtedly  many  people,  like  myself, 
[would  like  to  share  the  gratifica- 
tions of  the  Amateur  Chamber  Mu- 
sic Players  (described  here  in  March) 
without  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
posing one's  incompetence  to  others. 
[Friends,  you  too  can  enjoy  musical 
[togetherness  all  by  yourself,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home.  No  salesman 
kvill  call.  This  offer  is  extended  to 
[unateurs  who  want  to  feel  like  pro- 
fessionals without  losing  their  ama- 
teur standing.  It  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  technology  over  the  torture 
Df  practicing:  it  is  probably  anti- 
musical,  conducive  to  laziness,  and 
injurious  to  the  finer  sensibilities; 
nit  it  is  also  powerfully  enjoyable 
and  1  am  completely  sold  on  it, 
myself. 

The  idea  apparently  originated  in 
Europe,  before  the  war,  and  it  was 
hen  taken  up  over  here  by  Colum- 
bia Records,  which  brought  out 
some  "add-a-part"  string  quartets 
md  art  songs  at  the  old  short-playing 
>peed  of  78  rpna  With  the  advent 
of  LP  there  was  obviously  an  op- 
XHtunity  to  improve  immeasurably 
in  this  device  by  eliminating  the 
sequent  interruptions,  even  more 
unioying  when  you  were  trying  to 
teep  up  to  tempo  than  when  you 
.vere  only  listening.  A  buyer  at  Sam 
Goody's,  the  big  discount  record 
•tore  in  New  York,  seems  to  have 
>een  the  first  to  notice  how  many 


customers  were  asking  when  LPs 
would  be  made  with  parts  missing— 
and.  moreover,  he  did  something 
about  it.  He  susuested  to  a  small 
but  aggressive  record  company 
named  Classic  Editions  that  they 
branch  out  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
thev  promptly  did  so.  For  their 
series  they  chose  the  splendid  title 
of  Music  Minus  One. 

Music  Minus  One  has  been  going 
for  several  years  now  and  is  without 
doubt  the  leader  in  the  field,  though 
some  others  have  entered  it.  One 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  record  busi- 
ness is  that  a  company  operating 
out  of  someone's  hip  pocket  can 
successfully  compete  with  the  giants 
—provided  it  becomes  known  for  a 
definite  specialtv.  Music  Minus  One 
is  not  epiite  that  small,  but  it  is 
small  enough  to  fit  into  the  slot-like 
space  of  a  street-level  store  at  719 
Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  where  its 
youthful  staff  packages  records  and 
where  I  interviewed  its  even  young- 
er-looking president,  Irving  Kratka. 
He  assured  me  that  to  this  hole-in- 
the-wall  come  customers  from  all 
over  the  world,  whereupon  he  had 
to  excuse  himself,  proving  the  point, 
to  serve  a  French  couple  Who  had 
just  come  in.  "I  would  lack  to 
know,"  said  the  man.  "wot  disc  you 
'ave  wizzout  piano,  exactly?" 

MUSIC  Minus  One  began  with 
chamber  music,  and  with  the  most 
surefire  piece  of  chamber  music  they 
could  think  of— Schubert's  "'Front'' 
Quintet,  with  or  without  piano,  vio- 
lin, viola,  cello,  or  bass.  To  this 
thev  have  subsequently  added  piano 
and  string  quintets  of  Schumann 
and  Brahms;  the  piano  and  wood- 


wind quintets  of  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven: piano  trios  of  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  and  Beethoven:  string 
quartets  of  Mozart,  Hadyn.  and 
Ravel:  the  complete  Mozart  piano 
music  for  four  hands:  and  violin 
concerti  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  Si- 
belius. They  have  a  series  of  folk 
songs  and  early  music— motets,  fan- 
tasias, ricerca res— lor  the  tenor,  alto, 
or  soprano  recorder:  and  in  my  own 
instrument,  which  is  the  clarinet, 
they  also  have  those  two  faithful 
war  horses,  the  Brahms  and  Mozart 
string  quintets.  For  a  small  com- 
pany, this  would  seem  to  be  doing 
fine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are.  now. 
but  not  because  of  their  "classical" 
list.  Mr.  Kratka  and  his  associates 
soon  made  a  number  of  interest- 
ing discoveries— unfortunatelv  among 
them  the  fact  that  a  classical  MMO 
library  alone  was  not  going  to  be 
very  profitable.  They  found  that 
they  had  a  unique  product.  For  one 
thing,  a  surprising  number  of  pa- 
trons would  buy  everything  offered 
for  a  given  instrument.  In  addition 
these  records,  unlike  most  on  the 
market,  had  a  steady  and  reliable 
long-term  sale:  one  of  them  might 
veil  several  hundred  when  issued, 
instead  of  the  normal  thousand  or 
so,  but  instead  of  disappearing  from 
sight  it  would  then  settle  down  to 
a  regular  fifty  a  year.  The  problem 
was  how  to  hist  long  enough  to  take 
advantage  ol  this,  and  of  the  highly 
favorable  publicity  the  first  ventures 
received.  "You  know,  you  may  not 
be  selling  records,"  Mr.  Kratka  said, 
"but  if  enough  people  in  the  public 
press  say  you've  got  a  good  idea 
there,   you  just  keep  on  bringing 
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Now!  PLAY  THE  CLASSICS 
WITH  TOP  FLIGHT 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 
brought  into  your  home 
through  the  magic  of  MMO 


HIGH 
FIDELITY 


MMO 


LONG  PLAYING 

RECORDS 

Major  works  in  chamber  music  and  concerti 
literature  recorded  with  one  instrument  miss- 
ing. You  enjoy  the  experience  and  pleasure  of 
participating  with  members  of  the  NBC  and 
Philharmonic  orchestras. 

Complete  music  for  the  missing  instrument  is 
enclosed  with  each  record. 

For  PIANO 

□  MMO  11 

□  MMO  21 

□  MMO  51 

BMMO  101 

MMO  401 

□  MMO  402 


For  VIOLIN 

□  MMO  12 

□  MMO 
Q  MMO 
G  MMO 

□  MMO 

□  MMO 


SCHUBERT:    "Trout"   Quintet   Op  114 
SCHUMANN:    Piano   Quintet    Op  44 
MENDELSSOHN:   Piono   Trios  Op  49/66 
MOZART/ BEETHOVEN:  P.ono  Quintets 
TSCHAIKOVSKY:  Folk  Songs  4  Honds 
MOZART:  Complete  4  Hand  Music  2-12" 


$7.50 
$7.50 
$8.75 
$8.7S 
$7.50 


22 
52 
92-1 
92-2 
92-3 


SCHUBERT:  "Trout"  Quintet  Op  114  $6.95 
SCHUMANN:  Piano  Quintet  Op   44  $6  95 

MENDELSSOHN:  Piono  Trios  Op   49/66  $6  95 

BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Trios  Op    1    #1/2  $6  95 

BEETHOVEN:  Piono  Trios  «2,  Op  11  $6.95 
BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Trios  Op    70  #1/2  $6.95 


□  MMO    92        BEETHOVEN:  Six   Piano  Trios  3-12" 


$19.75 


U  MMO  10*  MOZART:  Three  String  Quartets  $6  95 

□  MMO  302  SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor  $6.95 

□  MMO  307  BACH:  "Double"  Violin  Concerto  in  d  $6.95 
a  MMO  310  BACH:  Violin  Concerto  in  of  and  E  $6.95 

□  MMO  501  HAYDN:  String  Quartets  Op  76  #1/2  $6.95 
Q  MMO  502  HAYDN:  String  Quartets  Op    76  #3/4  $6  95 

Q  MMO  503  HAYDN:  String  Quartets  Op    76  #5/6  $6.95 

Z,  MMO  501/2/3     HAYDN:  String  Quortets  Op    76  3-12"  $1975 


For  CLARINET 

□  MMO    61        BRAHMS:  Clarinet  Quintet  Op  US 
MOZART:  Clorinet  Quintet  K  581 
MOZART  BEETHOVEN:  Quintets 


□  MMO  71 
Q  MMO  103 
For  'CELLO 

□  MMO  14 

□  MMO 

□  MMO 

□  MMO 

□  MMO 
Q  MMO 


24 
53 
93-1 
93-2 
93-3 


SCHUBERT:  "Trout"  Quintet   Op  114 
SCHUMANN:   Piono  Quintet  Op  44 
MENDELSSOHN     Piano  Trios  Op  49/66 
BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Trios  Op    1  #1/2 
BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Trios  #3.  Op  11 
BEETHOVEN:  Piono  Trios  Op   70  #1/2 


$6  95 
$6  95 
$6  95 

$6  95 
$6.95 
$6  95 
$6  95 
$6.95 
$6.95 


□  MMO    93        BEETHOVEN:   Six   Piano  Trios  3-12" 


$19  75 


MOZART:  Three  Flute  Quartets 


SCHUBERT:  "Trout"  Quintet  Op 
SCHUMANN:    P.ono  Quintet  Op 


I  14 


SCHUBERT:   "Trout"  Quintet  Op  114 

VI VALDI/TELEMANN/ HANDEL:   3  Concert. 

Wind  Quintets 


Quintets 


For  FLUTE 

□  MMO  106 
For  VIOLA 
Q  MMO  13 
G  MMO  23 
For  BASS 

□  MMO  15 
For  OBOE 

□  MMO  301 
For  BASSOON 

□  MMO    104  MOZART/BEETHOVEN: 
For  FRENCH  HORN 

□  MMO    105  MOZART/BEETHOVEN: 
For  RECORDER 

G  MMO    201       Fifty  Folk  Songs 
Fifty  Folk  Songs 
American  Folk  Songs 
American  Folk  Songs 
16-1 8th  Century  Duets 
16-18th  Century  Duets 
Renaissance  Donees 
Fantasias  &  Ricercores 
Fantasias  &  Ricercares 
Fantasia 
16  Cent 
16  Cent 
16  Cent. 

BACKGROUNDS   TO    POPULAR  SONGS 
BY  ALL-STAR  RHYTHM  SECTIONS 

Specify  Instrument  When  Ordering  $4.98  ea.   12"  Ip 

□  Volume  1 

Lover  Come  Back  To  Me  ■  Man  I  Love  ■  I  Only  Have 
Eyes  For  You  ■  April  In  Paris  -  What  Is  This  Thing  Called 
Lave  •  Body  L  Soul  •  I  Got  Rhythm  •  Sometimes  I'm  Happy 

□  Volume  2 

I  Cover  The  Waterfront  •  Oh,  Lady  Be  Good  •  Three  Little 
Words  ■  I  Moy  Be  Wrong  ■  Embraceable  You  •  Fine  And 
Dandy  »  Too  Marvelous  For  Words  •  Poor  Butterfly 

□  Volume  3 

When  Your  Lever  Has  Gone  •  Jeepers  Creepers  •  My  Heart 
Stood  Still  •  Strike  Up  The  Band  -  You  Go  To  My  Head 
Just  One  Of  Those  Things  •  Don't  Toke  Your  Love  From 
Me  -  Crazy  Rhythm 

G  BARITONE  SAX 

□  GUITAR 

□  ORGAN 

□  VIBES 


□  MMO 

□  MMO 

□  MMO 
G  MMO 
Q  MMO 
Q  MMO 
Q  MMO 
Q  MMO 
Q  MMO 
G  MMO 
G  MMO 
G  MMO 

RHYTHM 


202 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 


.  &  Ricercares 
Motets  &  Hymns 
Motets  &  Hymns 
Motets  &  Hymns 


ALTO 
SOPRANO 
SOPRANO 
ALTO  or  TENOR 
SOPRANO 
ALTO 
ALTO 
SOPRANO 
ALTO 
TENOR 
SOPRANO 
ALTO 
TENOR 


$695 
$6  95 

$695 

$6  95 

$6  95 

$6.95 

$8.75 
$8.75 
$4  98 
$4  98 
$4  98 
$4.98 
$4.98 
$4  98 
$4  98 
$4.98 
$4  98 
$4.98 
$4  98 


§ PIANO  □  VOCALIST 

BASS  U  ALTO  SAX 

DANCE  Q  DRUMS 
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them  out,  hoping  they'll  catch  on." 

"It's  gratifying,"  he  added,  "wheth- 
er you  make  a  dollar  or  not,  to 
have  100  per  cent  acceptance  for 
what  you  do.  In  this  business  people 
never  write  to  a  company  about  a 
classical  record,  but  we've  got  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  MMO  users, 
asking  what  else  is  available." 

Then  came  the  answer  to  their 
problem:  jazz.  MMO  now  has  three 
"rhythm"  records  that  are  doing 
well  enough  to  carry  the  entire  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  these  latest  three 
have  mysteriously  increased  the  mar- 
ket for  the  earlier  classical  records; 
classical  clarinet  sales  have  tripled 
since  the  jazz  line  was  introduced 
("apparently  there  are  more  jazz 
clarinetists  than  we  thought  with  a 
secret  yen  to  play  Mozart").  Shortly 
there  will  be  two  more  jazz  releases 
—one  called  "Gershwin,  Anyone?" 
and  the  other,  "Do-it-yourself:  the 
Music  of  Cole  Porter."  One  of  the 
reasons  for  their  success  so  far  is 
MMO's  careful  selection  of  person- 
nel; for  example,  the  line-tip  on 
the  Gershwin  album— Max  Roach, 
George  Duvivier,  Mundell  Lowe, 
Hank  Jones,  and  Joe  Wilder— would 
be  welcome  on  a  regular  LP,  just  to 
listen  to.  Another  is  the  fact  that 
they  play  from  two  to  six  choruses, 
allowing  time  to  build  up  mo- 
mentum. Still  another  reason  is  the 
suitability  of  a  single  recording,  es- 
sentially a  rhythmic  base,  as  back- 
ground to  any  solo  you  want,  with 
merely  a  separate  record  sleeve 
printed  up  with  the  musical  nota- 
tion for  the  various  instruments  in 
their  varying  keys.  You  could  say, 
il  you  wanted  to  be  mean  about  it, 
that  what  they're  doing  is  to  sell 
one  record  in  fourteen  different 
jackets. 

THE  competition  can  be  quickly 
summarized.  Vanguard  ("Add-a-Solo- 
ist")  has  entered  the  classical  field 
with  six  concerti— three  for  violin 
(two  Bach,  one  Mendelssohn),  three 
for  piano  (two  Beethoven,  one  Grieg) 
—which  cost  less  than  MMO  but  do 
not  include  scores.  The  violin  pieces 
have  been  tested— according  to  Har- 
old Schonberg  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  has  covered  this  subject 
assiduously— by  the  concert  violinist 
Joseph  Fuchs.  The  latter's  verdict: 
Bach  A  minor,  "Marvelous!  .  .  .  I'm 
very  much  impressed";  Mendelssohn, 


"Not  accurate.  .  .  .  They  should  pay 
attention  to  the  spacings.  But  what 
an  idea  this  is!" 

The  jazz  arena  is  more  densely 
crowded.  Two  contestants  (Ad  Lib 
and  Signal)  have  apparently  retired 
from  the  fray,  and  Columbia  hat 
made  an  entry  so  weak  ("Add-a-Part 
Jazz")  that  I  will  comment  on  it  no 
further.  The  newest  additions  come, 
however,  not  from  record  companies 
but,  astonishingly  enough,  from  mu- 
sic publishers.  Two  of  them  (Mel- 
rose and  Robbins)  have  brought  out 
essentially  similar  books:  piano  part, 
plus  solo  part,  plus  accompanying 
record  of  ten  pieces  for  $1.50.  Mel- 
rose has  four  ("Play  or  Sing")  books 
—two  of  standards,  two  Dixieland— 
with  seven-inch  records  (of  some- 
thing less  than  high  fidelity)  at  33 14 
rpm.  Robbins  has  one  ("Play 
Along")  of  standards,  with  a  record 
(somewhat  better)  at  45  rpm.  Both 
have  a  disadvantage  in  common: 
the  records  give  each  piece  only  one 
chorus,  though  the  books  give  both 
an  "original"  melody  and  an  "im- 
provisation" (fairly  tame).  The  mu- 
sicians don't  get  much  chance  to 
warm  up,  and  neither  do  you,  on 
any  particular  song.  On  the  other- 
hand,  for  purposes  of  really  ele- 
mentary practice  in  improvising  (I 
speak  as  one  who  can  use  it),  you 
are  able  to  repeat  the  record  as 
many  times  as  you  please,  after  all, 
and  you  get  quite  a  bit  of  music 
for  the  money  (like  MMO,  these  are 
available  in  E-Flat,  B-Flat,  C,  or 
bass  clef).  It  should  only  be  added 
that  the  MMO  records  are  frankly 
more  pleasurable  to  play  along  with, 
or  at  least  trail  after,  in  spite  of  their  1 
greater  expense  and  skill  required. 

One  thing  you  should  be  wary  of 
is  pitch.   Some  turntables  are  wav 
out  of  tune,  like  my  ancient  Garrard 
RC-80,  which  is  (along  with  most  , 
of  its  kind,  so  I'm  told)  deplorably 
sharp.  With  string  instruments  this 
is  not  an  irremediable  defect,  but 
with  a  clarinet  (which  can  only  be 
raised  in  pitch  up  to  a  point)  it  offers 
difficulties;  with  a  piano,  of  course,  j 
it  becomes  quite  serious.  If  you  arej 
at   all   in   doubt   about   this,  you 
should    check    your    own  record- 
changer  before  spending  money  on 
the  records  or,  still  better,  convert  to 
one  of  the  modern  turntables  with 
a    variable   adjustment    for  pitch 
Clarinet  players  who  love  the  Mozart 
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quintet,  but  wish  the  master  hadn't 
written  it  for  clarinet  in  A.  will  dis- 
cover an  unexpected  bonus  in  speed- 
ing up  the  record.  They  will  find- 
as  I  did.  to  my  great  delight— that 
the\  can  now  play  it.  without  shift- 
ing kev  or  investing  in  a  new  instru- 
ment, on  a  B-Flat  clarinet.  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


A 


M  A  X  NEKS 

FRIEND  of  mine  was  re- 
cendv  driving  his  son  back  to 
school  alter  a  weekend  and  they 
stopped  at  a  diner  near  a  lumbervard. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  go  in  there." 
die  son  said.  "  Look  at  all  the  kids 
in  there." 

My  friend  saw  no  reason  not  to 
stop.  He  parked  his  station  wagon 
md  thev  went  in  for  a  hamburger. 
At  one  end  of  the  counter  there 
w  ere  a  dozen  or  so  teen-agers,  bovs 
and  girls,  being  noisy.  A  couple  of 
the  bovs  went  out  and  came  back 
I  in  a  few  minutes.  One  of  them  said 
to  rav  friend.  "Mister,  vour  station 
agon  just  went  down  the  hill." 
My  friend  went  out  to  look.  The 
kids  had  pushed  it  away  from  the 
curb  and  given  it  a  shove.  It  nesded 
igainst  a  pile  of  lumber.  He  couldn't 
back  it  out  w  ithout  help,  so  he  asked 
the  kids  who  had  pushed  it  to  give 
him  a  hand.  Thev  did. 

W  hat  do  you  make  of  that?"  he 
said  to  me.  and  added.  "I  think  they 
Were  just  showing  off  to  dreir  girls." 

But  he  had  found  out  something 
more  about  the  kids.  They  worked 
in  a  factorv  nearby  at  good  pav 
(about  S75  a  weelO  and  had  nothing 
much  to  do  either  with  their  money 
or  widi  their  spare  time  but  throw 
dieir  weiarht  around.  If  thev  lost 
Uieir  jobs,  thev  could  get  others. 

W  hat  a  hell  of  a  way  to  live." 
mv  friend  said.  *  How  can  you  help 
feeling  sorry  for  those  kids?" 

Mv  friend  is  obviouslv  a  man  of 
generous  spirit.  Most  people  are  less 
patient  and  less  curious  about  why 
people  behave  as  thev  do.  Manners, 
one  hears  again  and  again,  are  going 
to  pot. 

"Nobodv  has  any  consideration  for 
anvbodv  else  these  days."  one  hears. 
"\\  h\  do  salesgirls  call  evervbcxh 
dearie  ?"  Kids  on  public  convey- 
ances at  the  rush  hour  roughhoiiM 
and  make  life  miserable  for  everyone 


Yes...  MIRACLES 
Happened  at  Fatima! 
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You  may  not  agree  with  the  Catholic 
belief  in  miracles. 

Pexhaps  you  don't  believe  in  miracles 
at  all . . .  and  especially  not  in  miracles 
attributed  to  the  prayer  of  die  Blessed 
Virgin. 

But  if  God  does  look  with  special 
favor  upon  Man- . . .  and  does  w  ondrous 
things  at  her  request ...  is  it  not  of  vast 
importance  to  you  to  find  out?  Is  it 
not  worth  the  few  minutes  required  to 
examine  the  evidence? 

What,  for  example,  did  Gods  angel 
mean  w  hen  he  said: 

"Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee:  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women . . ."? 

XT  as  she  to  be  "full  of  grace"  only 
temporarily— and  "blessed  amongst 
women"  only  during  her  life  on  earth? 

This  is  not  reasonable  in  view  of 
Mary's  unique  role  as  the  earthly  mother 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Xor  can  we  discard 
and  forget  Mary  if  we  believe  Holy 
Scripture,  for  there  we  find  Mary's 
words  (.Luke  1:48);  "...henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 
\Y:.e:e.  excepting  am  one  Catholics,  does 
anyone  honor  Mary  as  did  God  Himself? 

"But,"  you  may  insist,  "show  me  a 
miracle!  And  prove  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  anything  to  do  with  it" 

"^Te  might,  of  course,  recall  that 
Christ's  mother  appeared  to  Bernadette 
at  Lourdes  in  France,  and  that  scientifi- 
cally-authenticated cures  have  been  oc- 
curring there  ever  since.  Or  we  might 
cite  sirmlar  apparitions  to  the  three 
children  at  Fatima.  Portugal,  and  the 
subsequent  awesome  spectacle  of  the  sun 
spinning  and  dancing  on  its  axis  and 
then  seeming  to  plunge  toward  the  earth 
...  a  spectacle  witnessed  by  "0.000  per- 
sons. And  we  could  mention  Mary's 
prophecies  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  Russia  would  be  converted. 

But  Catholics  don't  require  earth- 


shaking  supernatural  demonstrations  to 
Mary's  love,  r.o:  :o  prove  he: 
influence  at  the  throne  of  God.  It's  the 
litde  "miracles"'  that  take  place  in  their 
dady  fives  when ...  in  faith  and  trust 
. . .  they  pray:  "Hail.  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee, . . . 

Catholics  pray  for  one  another.  They 
also  ask  the  saints  in  Heaven  to  join 
them  in  prayer.  "I  believe.''  savs  :he 
Aposdes'  creed,  "in  the  communion  of 
saints."  And  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus, 
is  in  Catholic  hearts  the  greatest  of  the 
saints.  So  we  ask  her  to  intercede  for  us 
with  God . . .  and  God  has  often  per- 
formed miracles  in  answer  to  her  prayer. 

An  exciting  pamphlet  on  Fatima . . . 
containing  prophecies  by  the  Blessed 
Mother  concerning  the  conversion  of 
Russia  and  a  peace  plan  from  Heaven, 
will  be  sent  in  a  plain  wrapper  at  vour 
request.  And  nobody  will  call  on  vou. 
Write  today  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-41. 
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else.  Bus  drivers  snap  passengers' 
heads  off.  Waiters  gossip  in  the  cor- 
ner while  you  wait  for  your  food. 
Children  have  no  respect  for  adults 
and  adults  none  for  the  aged.  Por- 
ters refuse  to  carry  your  bags.  Fill- 
ing-station attendants  glower  at  you 
it  you  ask  them  to  wipe  the  wind- 
shield. And  so  on  and  on. 

Some  of  it  is,  of  course,  true.  It 
always  has  been.  Americans  have 
been  complaining  about  the  man- 
ners of  other  Americans,  about  their 
being  uppity  and  inconsiderate  for 
a  very  long  while.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this.  But  some  of  our  present 
scratchiness  is  attributed  to  the  "anx- 
iety" of  our  age.  (It  would  have 
been  attributed  to  individual  dys- 
pepsia in  an  earlier  time.)  Some 
of  it  is  blamed  on  prosperity  or, 
more  specifically,  on  full  employ- 
ment. Why  do  a  job  well  when  you 
can  always  get  another  if  you  are 
fired?  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
"the  customer  is  always  right." 
Everyone  today  is  a  customer.  The 
price  of  economic  prosperity  is  a 
general  sense  of  social  equality. 
When  everybody  is  as  good  (or  as 
secure)  as  everybody  else,  some  peo- 
ple are  going  to  throw  their  weight 
around.  In  the  past  it  was  just  the 
rich  who  could  afford  to  be  imperi- 
ous. Some  of  them  believed  in  (and 
practiced)  noblesse  oblige,  but  it 
takes  time  and  practice  to  be  de- 
cently rich,  and  our  present  pros- 
perity is  only  a  decade  old. 

But  there  is  a  contradiction  built 
into  this  explanation  of  what  has 
happened  to  American  manners. 
This  is,  we  are  told,  the  age  of  con- 
formity, and  conformity  means  to 
most  people  a  knuckling  under  to 
accepted  modes  of  behavior  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the 
group  for  how  one  should  live  and 
act.  It  would  seem  logical  that  if  we 
are,  indeed,  in  an  age  of  conformity 
then  manners  ought  to  be  generally 
more  rather  than  less  acceptable. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "ad- 
justment to  the  group"  from  educa- 
tors. Presumably  when  everyone  is 
adjusted  to  the  group,  harmony  pre- 
vails. 

It  is  the  emphasis  on  adjustment 
that  has  brought  about  the  very 
considerable  change  in  the  conven- 
tions of  manners.  Those  little  ruffi- 
ans who  bang  around  in  subway  cars 
are  not  juvenile  delinquents  (though 


you  may  want  to  wring  their  necks); 
they  are  just  adjusting  like  crazy  to 
their  own  group.  They  have  been 
taught  the  importance  of  their  group 
and  their  relationships  to  it.  They 
have  been  taught  group  reliance, 
how  to  get  rid  of  their  inhibitions 
and  meet  their  contemporaries  more 
than  halfway,  how  to  forfeit  their 
privacy  in  order  to  become  identi- 


fied with  others  and  to  stifle  their 
eccentricities  in  order  not  to  seem 
off-beat.  Individual  boys  in  subways 
don't  make  trouble:  only  when  they 
are  in  groups  do  they  show  off  by 
being  obstreperous. 

The  snippy-seeming  salesgirl  who 
calls  the  customer  "dearie"  instead 
of  "madam"  (how  old-fashioned  it 
sounds!)  is  trying  to  adjust  to  the 
customer's  group  and  be  part  of  it 
or  let  the  customer  into  her  group. 
She  is  not,  in  her  own  terms,  being 
insolent  and  certainly  not  un- 
friendly. The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  convention,  which  some 
people  resent,  of  calling  everyone  by 
his  first  name  as  soon  as  you  meet 
him.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
new  acquaintance  part  of  the  group 
and  to  let  him  feel  welcome  and 
well-adjusted.  If  he  resents  or  resists 
it,  he  is  thought  to  be  snooty.  Har- 
old Nicolson  in  Good  Behavior 
wrote:  "This  engaging  habit  de- 
rives, I  suppose  .  .  .  from  the  belief 
cherished  by  the  citizens  [of  the 
United  States]  that  all  men  as  all 
women  are  created  equal  and  that 
the  gambits  of  intimacy  form  part 
of  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ...  It 
is  an  inflationary,  and  therefore  vul- 
gar, habit  nonetheless." 

"Vulgar"  is  not  a  word  that  often 


finds  its  way  into  the  American  vo- 
cabulary. Our  manners  are,  as  Nicol- 
son also  said,  "mass  manners"  and 
adds  "which,  as  I  believe  and  hope, 
will  in  the  end  set  the  tone  for  the 
whole  free  world."  Their  essential 
quality,  as  he  points  out,  is  a  univer- 
sal hospitality,  a  concept  of  "service" 
and  helpfulness.  If  respect  for  sta- 
tion has  never  been  an  essential  part 
of  American  manners,  consideration 
for  others  has  been  and,  I  believe, 
still  is. 

But  something  is  happening  to 
America  which  may  in  the  long  run 
change  the  pattern  of  our  manners. 
We  have  been  able  to  count  in  the 
past  on  plenty  of  elbow  room,  plenty 
of  space  to  move  around  in,  plenty 
of  people  to  do  what  needed  doing. 
We  are  using  up  our  space  and  our 
elbows  are  now  being  rubbed.  We 
are  becoming  more  and  more  ur- 
banized. Quarters  are  becoming 
closer,  and  when  this  is  so  the  easy 
give  and  take  of  casual  relation- 
ships can  become  an  invasion  of 
privacy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  urban 
manners  in  America  have  always 
been  somewhat  more  formal  than 
country  manners  and  that  Eastern 
manners  are  by  comparison  with 
Midwestern  manners  downright 
stuffy.  When  there  is  no  distance  be- 
tween people,  the  only  way  that 
anyone  can  keep  his  distance  is  by 
a  code  of  etiquette  that  has  accept- 
ance in  a  community.  Manners  are 
the  antidote  to  adjustment  to  the 
group.  They  make  social  intercourse 
possible  without  any  forfeit  of  one's 
personal  dignity.  They  are  armor 
against  invasion  of  privacy;  they  are 
the  advance  patrols  that  report 
whether  one  should  withdraw  or 
advance  into  intimacy.  They  are 
the  friendly  but  noncommittal  ges- 
tures of  civilized  people.  The  man- 
ners of  crowded  countries  are,  I  be- 
lieve, always  more  formal  than  those 
of  open  countries,  (as  they  are,  for 
example,  in  Europe  and  Japan),  and 
it  may  be  that  we  are  seeing  a  rising 
concern  about  American  manners 
precisely  because  we  encounter  more 
people  in  closer  quarters  than  we 
ever  have  before.  We  feel  the  need 
to  find  ways  in  which  to  be  part 
of  the  group  without  selling  out  our 
privacy  or  our  individuality  for  a 
mess  of  adjustment. 

—Mr.  Harper 


the  new 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .  . 


TH  E  ladies  seem  to  have  taken  to  writing 
their  memoirs  young  these  days.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  and  Mary 
McCarthy  have  published  recollections  of  their 
not  very  remote  youth,  Miss  Lee  under  the  title 
Gypsy:  A  Memoir  (Harper,  $3.95)  and  Miss 
McCarthy  under  the  title  Memories  of  a  Catholic 
Girlhood  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.95).  As  anyone 
familiar  with  the  public  careers  of  these  some- 
what disparately  talented  women  might  suspect, 
the  two  books  are  not  much  alike,  though  an 
ingenious  reader  might  be  forgiven  if  he  dis- 
cerned a  certain  similarity  in  the  authors'  emo- 
tional situations  as  girls.  Both  grew  up  with 
little  affection;  both  felt  themselves  pushed  aside 
and  unvalued;  both  developed  powerful  per- 
sonalities and  a  strong  will  to  be  at  the  center  of 
the  stage:  and  both  turned  into  very  clever, 
extremely  intelligent  women. 

EX-NEWSBOY 

THE  main  figure  in  Gypsy  Rose  Lee's  book* 
is  not  herself  but  her  mother.  Madam  Rose,  as 
she  was  known  in  vaudeville  circles,  was  a  charm- 
ing, resourceful,  ruthless  woman  who  cured  her 
matrimonial  instincts  young  (by  running  through 
three  husbands  with  unseemly  speed)  and  then 
settled  down  to  her  true  vocation— the  devoted 
exploitation  of  her  children.  She  had  two:  the 
elder  grew  up  to  be  Miss  Lee  and  the  younger 
June  Havoc.  At  the  outset  of  their  professional 
careers,  when  they  were  about  four  and  two-and- 
a-half,  June  was  decidedly  the  more  exploitable, 
a  fact  that  was  not  lost  on  Madam  Rose,  who 
rechristened  the  little  blonde  prodigy  "Dainty 
June"  and  made  her  the  star  of  the  act,  at  the 
same  time  relegating  the  youthful  Miss  Let-  to  a 
supporting  role  as  one  of  a  row  of  newsboys— the 
others  really  were  boys— who  formed  a  ba<  kground 
for  the  star.  A  good  deal  ol  time  Miss  Lee  was 

*  Two  articles  based  on  the  book  appeared  in 
Harper's  in  April  and  May. 
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dressed  as  a  boy  even  on  the  street,  in  order  not 
to  detract  from  the  sensational  femininity  of  her 
little  sister.  Perhaps  her  subsequent  career  of 
undressing  in  public  owes  something  to  the  wish 
to  prove,  as  she  has  proved  so  conclusively,  that 
she  too  is  female. 

In  those  early  vaudeville  days,  the  world  re- 
volved around  Dainty  June,  but  it  was  Madam 
Rose  who  provided  the  energy  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  to  keep  it  revolving.  She  fought  everybody 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  making  her  baby  a  great 
star.  Petty  larceny,  forgery  skilled  and  unskilled, 
the  deft  sabotage  of  a  rival  act— they  were  all 
in  the  day's  work  for  Madam  Rose;  for  her  the 
truth  was  whatever  the  situation  of  the  moment 
required  it  to  be.  The  girls  had  one  age  on 
trains,  another  age  for  the  public,  and  a  third 
age  where  child-labor  laws  operated.  In  fact, 
Miss  Lee  is  still  a  little  hazy  on  ages,  but  this 
deficiency  may  not  now  be  entirely  attributable 
to  her  unfortunate  early  training.  She  drops  a 
hint  that  she  was  fourteen  when  Lindbergh  flew 
the  Atlantic,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  who  came  in  late,  was  in 
1927.  The  earlier  photographs  illustrating  Gypsy 
make  that  date  at  least  likely,  but  accuracy  as 
well  as  chivalry  demands  a  report  that  the  more 
recent  photographs  make  it  seem  improbably 
early. 

Madam  Rose  was  determined  that  her  babies 
would  never  grow  up,  but  at  thirteen,  bitterly 
resentful  of  the  prolonged  infancy  her  mother 
had  forced  on  her,  Dainty  June  eloped  with 
another  member  ol  the  troupe.  (The  newsboys 
were  growing  up  too.)  Now  the  disregarded  older 
daughter  had  to  become  the  instrument  of 
Madam  Rose\  relentless  ambition,  the  ugly 
duckling  had  to  be  turned  into  a  swan,  and  Miss 
Lee  at  lasl  gol  hei  chance  at  the  (enter  of  the 
stage. 

But  l>\  this  time  talking  pictures  were  com- 
ing along  and  vaudeville  was  dying;  finally 
Madam  Rose  had  to  book  Iter  act  in  a  burlesque, 
where  an  innocent  diversion  such  as  she  provided 
was  useful  as  insurance  against  police  raids.  Soon 
Miss  Lee  was  helping  out  in  other  acts  not  so 
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innocent,  and  in  no  time  at  all  she  was  a  bur- 
lesque star  in  her  own  right. 

In  the  last  part  of  Gypsy  Miss  Lee  is  living  her 
own  life  in  New  York,  with  her  mother  off  some- 
where running  a  chicken  farm.  How  this  ar- 
rangement was  arrived  at  is  not  disclosed;  cer- 
tainlv  Madam  Rose  was  not  one  to  take  to 
(  hit  ken-farming  voluntarily,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  Homeric  battle  before  she  surrendered 
control  over  her  daughter's  career.  It  should  be 
said  that  her  absence  is  noted;  after  she  dis- 
appears the  book  greatly  declines  in  interest. 

In  writing  Gypsy  Miss  Lee  is  very  much  aware 
of  herself  as  a  public  figure.  She  does  not  seize 
the  occasion  for  soul-searching;  instead,  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  practiced  hand  at  public 
exposure,  she  does  a  slickly  professional  job.  She 
turns  her  career  into  a  series  of  very  funny,  very 
glossy  anecdotes,  decidedly  entertaining  though 
probably  a  good  deal  less  grim  than  the  actuality 
was.  No  judicious  critic  would  prophesy  for 
Gypsy  a  permanent  place  in  our  treasury  of  auto- 
biographical literature,  but  probably  no  one  who 
finds  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  book 
will  be  able  to  refrain  from  reading  it. 

EX-CONVENT  GIRL 

IF  M  I S  S  Lee's  problem  was  too  much  mother, 
Mary  McCarthy's  was  too  little.  Both  her 
parents  died  in  the  great  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918,  when  she  was  six  years  old;  and  the  two 
sets  of  grandparents  who  were  thereafter  re- 
sponsible for  her  rearing  were  temperamentally 
unfit  to  give  her  much  interest  or  affection.  Her 
Irish-Catholic  Grandmother  McCarthy,  who  had 
charge  of  her  for  the  five  years  she  lived  in  Min- 
neapolis after  her  parents'  death,  was  a  mean- 
minded,  possessive,  bigoted  woman  who  farmed 
out  the  little  girl  and  her  three  younger  brothers 
to  the  care  of  some  extremely  dingy  poor  rela- 
tions; and  her  Jewish  Grandmother  Preston,  with 
whom  Miss  McCarthy  lived  in  Seattle  after  she 
was  rescued  from  the  McCarthy  poor  relations, 
was  a  self-centered  woman  whose  days  passed  in 
a  ritual  devoted  to  her  fading  beauty.  Grand- 
father Preston,  a  Vermont-born  Presbyterian 
lawyer,  dealt  justly  and  generously  with  his 
orphaned  granddaughter  according  to  his  lights 
(and  they  were  good  lights),  but  even  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  able  to  show  her  much  affection. 

Over  the  years  Miss  McCarthy's  reaction  to 
this  upbringing  has  changed.  As  a  child  she 
fought  for  her  own  against  the  general  indif- 
ference of  her  elders  the  way  most  children  do- 
by  making  various  rather  theatrical  attempts  to 
get  some  attention  for  herself,  usually  at  school- 
and  she  dreamed  of  becoming  an  actress  when 
she  grew  up.  Later  she  turned  her  remarkable 
intelligence  on  the  circumstances  of  her  girlhood 


and  judged  them,  her  judgment  falling  with 
particular  harshness  on  the  McCarthys  and  their 
religion,  though  she  is  grateful  for  the  education 
she  received  in  Catholic  parochial  schools  and 
convents. 

Now  Miss  McCarthy  is  more  than  anything 
else  simply  curious  about  her  past.  Her  impulse 
for  self-assertion  and  the  severity  of  her  judg- 
ments have  not  noticeably  diminished,  but  they 
are  surpassed  by  her  passionate  interest  in  what 
those  remote,  never-well-known  figures  that  once 
dominated  her  life  were  really  like.  Many  of  the 
best  passages  in  Memories  of  a  Catholic  Girlhood 
are  explorations,  attempts  to  square  a  child's 
impressions  of  people  and  events  with  an  adult's 
sense  of  probability  and  with  available  records. 
Was  Miss  McCarthy's  father  a  charming  imagina- 
tive man  of  uncertain  health,  as  she  remembers 
him,  or  was  he  the  alcoholic  remittance  man 
described  by  his  surviving  brother?  Was  the 
"tragedy"  in  Grandmother  Preston's  life  the 
death  of  her  only  daughter  or  a  bungled  job  of 
face-lifting  that  marred  her  famous  beauty?  What 
explains  Uncle  Myers,  the  baleful  poor  relation 
who  ran  the  menage  for  the  little  McCarthys  in 
the  Minneapolis  era?  How  is  it  that  the 
McCarthy  grandparents  seemed  so  stingy  when 
the  financial  records  show  that  they  were  not? 

Like  all  Miss  McCarthy's  work,  Memories  of 
a  Catholic  Girlhood  is  brilliantly  written,  though 
some  readers  may  feel  that  it  tells  them  slighth 
more  about  Miss  McCarthy's  early  years  than 
they  had  been  aware  of  needing  to  know.  The 
form  is  a  little  unfortunate;  the  book  is  made  up 
of  separate  sketches  which,  since  they  were  writ- 
ten for  independent  publication,  are  a  little 
more  pointed  and  complete  in  themselves  than 
the  general  messiness  of  life  usually  makes  pos- 
sible in  the  best  autobiographical  writing.  But 
Miss  McCarthy  has  tried  to  overcome  this  draw- 
back by  linking  the  episodes  with  a  generous 
commentary  pointing  out  any  element  of  fiction 
that  has  crept  into  the  sketches  and  providing 
additional  facts  or  alternate  versions  of  the  story. 
This  commentary  is  often  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  partly  because  it  is  less  aimed  at  effect  than 
the  sections  it  links  together,  and  partly  because 
it  is  written  in  a  more  generous  and  forgiving 
spirit  than  some  of  the  sketches. 

SHE    HAD    WHAT    SHE  NEEDED 

AFTER  the  struggles  of  Miss  Lee  and 
Miss  McCarthy  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  a 
woman  whose  life  fit  her  nature  like  a  glove, 
and  such  a  woman  is  the  subject  of  Georgina 
Battiscombe's  fine  biography,  Mrs.  Gladstone 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $5). 

Catherine  Gladstone  had  just  about  the  best 
that  life  in  nineteenth-century  England  had  to 
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offer,  and  very  good  it  was.  Beauti- 
ful, ardent,  well-provided-for,  and 
well-connected,  she  married  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age, 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  four  times  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  lived  with 
him  in  nearly  unexampled  happi- 
ness for  fifty-eight  years.  On  his  re- 
tirement she  was  offered  a  peerage 
in  her  own  right  (which  she  de- 
clined, being  unable  to  imagine  a 
title  nobler  than  Mrs.  Gladstone); 
at  his  funeral  in  Westminister  Abbey 
the  Prince  of  Wales  stopped  to  kiss 
her  hand:  when  she  died  two  years 
later  (in  1900)  she  too  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey. 

\lter  her  husband,  the  center  of 
her  life  was  an  enormous,  talented, 
pre-Freudian  family.  She  had  eight 
children  of  her  ow  n  and  endless  rela- 
tives for  whom  she  was  wholly  or 
partly  responsible.  Yet  her  concern 
went  far  beyond  the  family  circle. 
She  helped  her  husband  in  his 
famous  efforts  to  rehabilitate  prosti- 
tutes—he picked  them  up  in  the 
course  of  his  evening  walks  and 
brought  them  home  to  be  straight- 
ened out.  On  her  own  initiative 
Mrs.  Gladstone  established  nursing 
homes,  orphanages,  soup  kitchens, 
and  anything  else  she  saw  a  need 
for.  She  was  an  excellent  nurse. 

She  was  also  eccentric,  untidy,  un- 
methodical. Politics  frankly  bored 
her  except  when  it  touched  her  hus- 
band's career,  and  then  it  was  no 
longer  politics  but  the  Will  of  God. 
She  rarely  read  a  book  or  newspaper; 
she  seems  to  have  confused  Alabama 
and  the  Alhambra;  her  letters,  writ- 
ten in  a  private  language  that  bears 
occasional  startling  resemblances  to 
American  slang,  were  dashed  off  on 
any  old  scrap  of  paper;  often  she 
forgot  to  sign  or  mail  them.  She  a\ ras 
not  a  successful  or  tactful  political 
hostess,  her  housekeeping  was  pe- 
culiar, and  her  clothes  were  a  fright. 
Though  the  Gladstones  had  what 
seems  like  a  lot  of  money,  they  never 
had  enough,  and  when  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone was  an  old  lady  and  wife  of 
the  Prime  Minister  she  went  around 
London  by  bus,  on  one  occasion  at 
least  having  to  borrow  her  fare  from 
another  passenger. 

Mrs.  Battiscombe  does  not  attempt 
to  retell  the  story  of  nineteenth- 
century  British  politics  or  even  of 
Gladstone's  part  in  it.  Her  aim  is 
both  more  modest  and  more  un- 


usual, as  she  indicates  in  the  subtitle 
of  her  book,  "The  Portrait  of  a  Mar- 
riage." It  was  certainly  a  marriage 
that  deserves  to  be  portraved.  On 
occasion  Catherine  could  speak 
sharply  to  her  husband:  once  she 
cried  out,  "Oh.  William  dear,  if  you 
weren't  such  a  great  man  you  would 
be  a  terrible  bore."  But  that  was  an 
exception.  Usually  she  spoke  of  him 
with  extraordinary  tenderness  and 
affection:  "I  can  look  at  him  and  be 
at  peace." 

Mrs.  Gladstone  was  fortunate  in 
the  time  and  place  in  which  she 
lived-,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
woman  as  loving,  courageous,  and 
self-forgetful  as  she  was  could  have 
failed  to  be  at  home  in  the  world, 
whatever  the  society  she  was  born 
into. 


NOW     THE  GENTLEMEN 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide  by  Arthur 
Bryant  (Doubleday,  S6.95)  is  a  long 
and  fascinating  account  of  British 
participation  in  the  second  world 
war,  from  Britain's  entry  into  the 
war  until  the  eve  of  the  Normandy 
invasion.  The  primary  source  of  the 
book  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
papers  assembled  by  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Alanbrooke,  who  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
occupied  a  position  in  the  British 
military  hierarchy  during  the  war 
comparable  with  General  Marshall's 
in  this  country.  Alanbrooke  very 
faithfully  kept  a  diary  for  his  wife 
throughout  the  war;  later  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  extensive  com- 
mentary on  it,  revising  his  opinions, 
correcting  his  impressions,  and  point- 
ing out  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tions recorded.  The  diary  and  com- 
mentary combined  run  to  o\er  a 
million  words.  They  are  not  now' 
publishable  because  of  the  frankness 
of  the  opinions  expressed  (in  view  of 
the  opinions  that  are  published  in 
The  Turn  of  the  Tide  those  that  are 
suppressed  must  be  very  frank  in- 
deed), and  probably  they  will  never 
be  read  in  their  entirety  except  by 
scholars. 

What  Arthur  Bryant  has  done 
with  these  documents  is  something 
like  what  Robert  Sherwood  did  with 
the  papers  available  to  him  in 
Roosex'elt  and  Hopkins;  he  has 
woven  together  selected  passages  in 
such  a  wa\  as  to  make  a  continuous 
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narrative  history,  with  references  to 
other  accounts  of  the  same  events, 
[t  must  have  been  a  very  difficult 
job,  and  Bryant,  who  is  a  fine  writer, 
has  done  it  well.  The  result  com- 
bines the  immediacy  of  the  partici- 
pator with  the  perspective  of  the 
'storian. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  which 
leals  with  the  period  when  Lord 
Vlanbrooke  (to  give  him  his  present 
tie)  was  in  command  of  troops  in 
ranee  during  the  "phony  Avar"  and 
he  evacuation  at  Dunkirk,  is  per- 
laps  the  least  interesting  for  a  reader 
ith  only  a  moderate  interest  in  mili- 
ary history,  though  the  picture  of 
he  French  Army,  with  its  officers 
aore  interested  in  their  splendid 
mcheons  than  in  their  considerably 
ss  splendid  troops,  is  devastating. 
Mice   Alanbrooke   was    born  and 
ared  in  France  and  speaks  the 
inguage  as  well  as  he  does  English, 
was  able  to  assess  the  situation 
(tore  accurately  than  many  of  his 
How  officers. 

Much  the  longest  and  best  part  j 
;  the  book  begins  when  Alanbrooke  ) 
icame  Chief  of  Staff.  In  this  posi- 1 
pn  he  was  responsible,  under  the 
rime    Minister,    for  formulating 
ritish  strategy  and  choosing  the  offi- 
rs  to  execute  it  in  the  field.  The 
eat  strategic  question  was  when  to 
vade  the  Continent.  Alanbrooke 
as  convinced  that  an  early  invasion 
Duld  be  disastrous:  he  advocated 
e  plan,  which  was  largely  followed, 

first  clearing  the  Germans  out  of 
orth  Africa,  establishing  bases 
Jere,  moving  on  to  Italy,  and  then 
|tting  up  an  Allied  second  front 

France. 

This  plan  was  opposed  by  most 
merican  military  leaders,  by  some 
ith  the  backing  of  Secretary  of 
ar  Stimson)  because  thev  thought 
involved  needless  delay,  and  by 
hers    because    they    thought  it 
erted  men  and  equipment  from 
!  true  center  of  the  war,  the  Pacific. 
*was  also  opposed  by  Stalin  and  his 
ends  in  the  West,  who  wanted  the 
essure    on    Russian    troops  re- 
|ved  as  promptly  as  possible;  and 
urchill  was  constantly  theatening 
abandon  or  modify  the  plan  in 
or  of  schemes  more  intrepid  and 
aginative. 

\ccording  to  Alanbrooke,  Church- 
thought  he  had  inherited  in  full 
:  strategic  genius  of  his  ancestor 
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The  Innocent 
Ambassadors 

The  account  of  a  ffc  aroun<i  "^e  world  and  a  compendium  of  data  not  found  in 
standard  guidebooks  ...  A  survey  of  places,  both  exotic  and  troubled  . .  Assorted 
enjoyments  revelations,  practical  suggestions  for  the  salvation  of  liberty  and 
sundry  flights  of  fancy ...  Lj 

"This  is  vintage  Wylie  —  the  best  of  his  books  in  a  long  time." 

— JOHN  BARKHAM,  Saturday  Review  Syndicate 


The  Gingerbread  Age 

A  VIEW  OF  VICTORIAN  AMERICA 

by  JOHN  MAASS 

1 10  superb  photographs  and  75  charming  sketches  recap- 
ture the  spirit  of  our  Victorian  architecture  —  its  private 
homes,  firehouses,  depots,  churches,  interiors.  In  sparkling 
narrative,  the  author  shows  that  these  fanciful  buildings 
are  more  than  just  entertaining  —  "their  boldness  and 
vitality"  he  says,  "can  teach  a  lesson  to  the  conformist 
present."  This  is  a  big  and  an  outstandingly  beautiful  book 
—  to  give,  to  treasure.         224  pages.  8"  x  11".  $7.95 


Guilty  Men,  1957 

SUEZ  AND  CYPRUS 

by  MICHAEL  FOOT  and  MERVYN  JONES 

tish  newspapermen,  one  a  Labour  M.P.,  give  an  up-to-the-minute,* 
account  of  the  political  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  —  and  its  long' 
attack  the  policies  of  the  British  Conservative  Government  past 
-  ifl  the  Near-East,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  Behind  these  policies  are 
.  .  who  encouraged  the  recent  "go-it-alone"  adventure  of  Britain 
.  .  who  betrayed  their  allies,  violated  their  own  treaties  and  the 

Heavy  paper  binding.  $1.95 

At  all  booksellers 

RINEHART  &  CO.,  INC. 

232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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The  man  who 
reads  dictionaries 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 


JAMES  THURBER,  one  of  America's 
great  stylists,  whose  most  recent  book 
is  F^rt'rer  Faces  For  Our  Time,  says: 

<ST  seem  to  have  collected  dictionaries, 
J.  from  Cassell's  Latin  to  the  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  O.E.D..  but  none  has 
a  more  special  value  than  Webster's 
.Veir  World  Dictionary.  College  Edi- 
tion. It  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  American  language.  I  keep  try- 
ing to  catch  mistakes  or  omissions  in 
its  coverage  of  our  slang,  and  almost 
invariably  fail.  The  other  day  I  looked 
for  a  certain  definition  of  'bug.'  It 
was  there,  concise  and  correct,  "a  de* 
feet  as  in  a  machine.' " 

Trie  ra~s  z  :-;  on  a  dictionary 

is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence 
of  this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller 
pnd  Bsi  •:  ;;e  — 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW  WORLD 
DICTIONARY 

cfthe 
American  Language 

COLLEGE 
EDITION 

142,000  entries  1,760 
pages  3,100  terms 
illustrated.  In  various 
bindings,   from  $5.75 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough:  for 
a  Ion?  time  he  was  enamored  of  a 
scheme  to  invade  Norway,  because 
Hitler  had  started  rolling  up  the 
map  of  Europe  in  Norway  and  he 
would  start  unrolling  it  there— a 
kind  of  reasoning  that  apparently 
struck  Alanbrooke  as  better  rhetoric 
than  strategy. 

Yet  Churchill's  personality  domi- 
nates The  Turn  of  the  Tide,  and  the 
book  contains  what  well  may  be  the 
most  brilliant  portrait  of  him  any- 
where. Because  it  is  made  up  of 
manv  diarv  entries  rather  than  bein^ 
a  set  piece,  it  captures  the  incredible 
volatility,  the  endless  inventiveness, 
and  the  inexhaustible  energy  of  the 
man.  .Alanbrooke  regards  Churchill 
as  the  most  difficult  man  to  work 
with  he  ever  encountered,  and  he 
repeatedly  points  out  that  he 
wouldn't  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  anvthing. 

Alanbrooke  appraises  his  fellow 
officers  according  to  their  abilities  as 
strategists.  He  regards  King  as  the 
ablest  strategist  among  the  American 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  though  King,  with  his 
interest  concentrated  on  the  Pacific, 
was  also  his  bitterest  opponent  at  in- 
ternational staff  meetings.  Alan- 
brooke rates  MacArthur  as  the 
greatest  general  in  the  war  on  the 
strength  of  his  strategy:  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  book  that  the  two 
men  ever  met.  Though  Alanbrooke's 
admiration  for  Marshall  grew  and  he 
came  to  have  great  respect  for  him 
as  a  man,  he  seems  never  to  have 
taken  him  very  seriously  as  a  strate- 
gist. Obviouslv  he  regards  Eisen- 
hower  as  a  lightweight,  though  he 
praises  his  charm  and  powers  of  con- 
ciliation. 

Quite  a  book.  (A  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club  selection.) 


STEPHEN  POTTER  is  the 
Englishman  who  invented  "games- 
manship/* '  lifemanship,"  and  other 
programs  for  getting  ahead  in  the 
world  without  really  trying.  As  a 
consequence  he  enjoys  a  considerable 
leputation  as  a  wit,  though  that 
reputation  will  hardly  be  enhanced 
bv  his  recent  account  of  his  Amer- 
ican travels.  Potter  on  America  Ran- 
dom House,  S3),  which  is  a  very  dull 
book.  There  are  two  comic  touches 
in  it,  one  a  quotation  from  Groucho 
Marx  and  the  other  a  quotation  from 
Albert  Lvnd.    The  rest  is  a  thin 


trickle  of  commonplace  observation 
and  insipid  comment,  laced  with 
some  annoying  little  errors  of  fact 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  is  meant  as 
an  example  of  "bookmanship."  or 
how  to  write  a  book  without  reallv 
trying:  it  certainly  couldn't  have 
been  very  hard  to  do. 

Another  new  book  from  England 
with  no  violent  claims  on  vour  atten- 
tion is  a  novel  called  The  Club,  bv 
Andrew  Graham  (Revnal,  S3. 50). 
This  isn't  exactly  dull:  it  is  just 
extraordinarily  mild.  It  is  the  storv 
of  a  voung  veteran  who  takes  a  job 
as  secretarv  of  a  men's  club  in  Lon- 
don shortly  after  the  second  world 
war.  He  gets  involved  in  the  minuet 
of  club  politics,  makes  a  misstep  or 
two,  resigns,  and  later  learns  that  the 
club  has  folded  up.  That's  all.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  graceful,  there  isj 
a  certain  amount  of  very  gentle  but 
genuine  humor,  and  the  character izal 
tion  is  agreeable:  but  it  is  all  the 
gentlest  of  breezes  in  a  teapot. 
Recommended  onlv  in  cases  of  in-i 
curable  Anglophilia  and  stubborn 
insomnia. 


THE  COMIC 


P  I  R  I  T 


F  O  R  a  long  time  whenever  English 
comedy  has  gone  stale  it  has  been 
revived  by  the  Irish,  and  now  a  bril- 
liant Irishwoman  named  Iris  Mur- 
doch is  earning  on  the  tradition  of 
Sheridan.  Wilde,  and  Shaw  bv  find- 
ing more  possibilities  for  comedv  in 
the  English  than  thev  can  discover 
for  themselves.  Her  new  novel,  The 
Sandcastle  Viking,  S3.95),  is  her 
third.  The  previous  books  were 
wildly  unconventional  both  in  man- 
ner and  in  the  situations  thev  de- 
scribe: this  time,  as  if  to  show  that 
>he  can  do  anything,  she  takes  a  plot 
that  would  not  have  been  out  of] 
place  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journall 
lor  1922  and  turns  it  into  a  highly! 
entertaining  book. 

Miss  Murdoch's  central  character 
is  a  middle-aged  schoolmaster  with  al 
dull  wife,  two  children  he  loves  but] 
cannot  communicate  with,  a  routine] 
job,  and  unsatisfied  ambitions.  He 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  a  voung 
girl.  .  .  .  From  there  on  the  story 
ought  to  be  perfectlv  predictable, 
but  it  is  not,  because  Miss  Murdoch 
brings  to  the  stale  situation  so  much 
comic  invention,  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  understanding  and  energy, 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

thai  nIh-  produces  a  first-rate  novel. 

Another  woman  with  a  nice  gift 
for  social  comedy  in  fiction  is  R. 
Prawer  Jhabvala,  author  of  The 
Nature  of  Passion  (Norton,  $3.75). 
Mrs.  Jhabvala's  mil  ieu  is  the  emerg- 
ing middle  class  of  India;  in  this 
book  the  main  figure  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful self-made  man,  a  building 
contractor  who  has  made  enough 
money  to  expose  his  children  to  mod- 
ern (Western)  ways  of  doing  things 
but  who  himself  remains  firmly 
looted  in  inherited  customs. 

The  conflict  of  customs  is  always 
"  a  good  field  for  comedy,  and  con- 
temporary India  gives  Mrs.  Jhabvala 
an  excellent  opportunity.  She  has  a 
sharp  eye  for  pretentiousness  and 
snobbery,    whether    among  seedy 
Bohemians    or  "English-returned" 
government  officials;  she  expertly  de- 
picts young  people  who  are  wildly 
unconventional  in  their  own  eyes, 
because  they  are  breaking  with  the 
habits  of  their  parents,  but  who  are 
in  another  sense  hopelessly  conven- 
tional because  they  are  so  desperately 
afraid  that  they  will  fail  to  get  their 
emancipated  ways  "right."   In  The 
Nature  of  Passion  Mrs.  Jhabvala  has 
strung  together  her  witty  observation 
on  a  rather  perfunctory  story,  but 
that  does  not  succeed  in  destroying 
the  liveliness  of  her  book. 


WILLIAM  FAULKNER'S 
Snopes  family,  a  collection  of  the 
poorest   and   trashiest   poor  white 
trash  that  ever  infested  a  community 
or  a  novel,  are  a  mean  and  ugly  lot. 
Critics  have  found  in  them  every- 
thing from  a  symbol  of  evil  to  a 
manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  the 
masses.  But,  whatever  else  they  may 
be,  the  Snopeses  are  also  one  of  the 
great  comic  creations  of  American 
literature.     Seventeen     years  ago 
Faulkner  published  the  first  volume 
of  their  epic,  The  Hamlet,  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  books,  and  now  he  has 
brought  out  the  second  installment 
of  the  promised  trilogy,  The  Town 
(Random  House,  $3.95). 

Readers  of  The  Hamlet  will  recall 
how  Flem  Snopes,  starting  from 
'what  it  would  be  a  euphemism  to 
call  scratch,"  blackmailed  his  way 
into  the  employ  of  the  magnate  of 
Frenchman's  Bend,  Will  Varner,  and 
how  he  ended  up  by  marrying  (for  a 
consideration)  Varner's  beautiful 
daughter  Eula  when  she  was  preg- 
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Jaffachufetts 

Bofton  POST-BOY 


History  as  it  might  have  happened. . . 

in  the  most  original  historical  novel  of  1957! 
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"...Nicholas  Wyckoff  has  proved  to  be  a 
gifted  storyteller  ...  He  has  given  reality  to 
a  delightful  fantasy,  and  created  characters 
who  are  as  large  as  life."  —  Harrison  Smith, 

The  Saturday  Review 
"The  pleasure  it  gives  is  quiet  and  exquisite, 
like  its  wit . . .  It  is  a  book  which  the  discrim- 
inating would  have  discovered  for  them- 
selves . .  ^  —  Clifton.  Fadiman. 

THE  BRAINTREE  MISSION 

by  Nicholas  E.  Wyckoff 

A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Selection 
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Lauren 
Soth, 

Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning  editor, 
writes  a  book 
that  could  change 
the  direction  of 
our  entire 
farm  policy. 

Farm 
Trouble 

Why  are  one-third  of  our  farm  fam- 
ilies in  a  state  of  poverty  even  in 
boom  times?  Lauren  Soth  takes  a 
new  look  at  "a  sick  industry" — sur- 
pluses —  price  supports  —  acreage 
controls — our  soil  resources — high 
tariffs — farm  policies  to  back  up  our 
foreign  policy.  Forthright,  contro- 
versial— this  is  one  of  the  few  books 
written  for  city  and  farm  people 
alike.  The  presentation  is  as  lucid  as 
it  is  authoritative.     228  pages.  $3.75 


Order  from  your  bookstore 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 


New  Books 
From  Bed  con  Press 


The  Parting  of  the 
Way :  Lao  Tzu  and 
theTaoist  Movement 
By  HOLMES  WELCH 

First  book  to  present 
Lao  Tzu's  thought  as 
a  workable  system 
of  philosophy.  $5.00 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  5 

/fefc  ■fe///r/£Wfom 

Slanted  News: 

A  case  study  of  the 
Nixon  and  Stevenson 
fund  stories 
By  ARTHUR  E.  ROWSE 

Foreword  by 
Erwin  D.  Canham 
A  detailed  chapter  and 
verse  studv. 
$3.95 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL,   BOSTON  8 
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Rip  Van  Winkle . . . 
Brunnehilde . . . 
Sleeping  Beauty . . 

they've  got  nothing  on  our  Phyllis 

The  others  may  have  needed  magic 
to  get  a  decent  snooze,  not  Phyllis  I. 
Rosenteur.  Although  18  hours  of 
unbroken  sleep  may  seem  akin  to  a 
supernatural  gift,  she  does  it  with 
easily  understandable  techniques, 
discovered  in  a  search  that  ran 
through  35  states  and  22  countries. 
Why,  she's  been  comatose  on  every- 
thing from  an  earthen  floor  and 
soggy  sleeping  bag  to  a  swinging 
hammock  and  a  pallet  of  pressed 
rose  petals. 

Phyllis  has  investigated  every 
theory  of  sleep  from  psychological 
to  theological.  Uncovering  sense 
and  nonsense  about  the  sandman 
she's  delved  into  hypnosis  and 
science  to  prove  that  the  "tosser 
and  turner"  can  have  a  future  in 
Slumberland.  If  there  is  a  cure  for 
the  insomniac's  eternal  problem, 
you'll  find  it  at  your  bookstore  for 
only  $3.95  in 

MORPHEUS  and  ME 

The  Complete  Book  of  Sleep 


GHOST  SHIP 
of  the 

CONFEDERACY 


The  most  re- 
markable sea- 
going tale  of  the  Civil  War  —  the 
story  of  the  C.S.S.  Alabama  and 
her  captain,  Raphael  Semmes. 
Here  is  the  chronicle  of  the  most 
successful  raider  in  naval  history 
—  her  secret  construction,  bat- 
tles, and  narrow  escapes.  An  en- 
thralling book  by  the  historian 
Edward  Bovkin.  $4.95 

Witness  to  Witchcraft 

What  is  a  witch  doctor?  Harry  B. 
Wright  gives  you  the  answer  from 
his  first  hand  observations  of  these 
primitive  men.  The  gree-gree  doc- 
tor, ju-ju  man,  amgakok,  dukun 
.  .  .  are  all  here  together  with  fas- 
cinating accounts  of  their  rites, 
feats  and  almost  occult  powers. 

Rich  material 
indeed  for  the 
student  of  the 
bizarre,  the  arm- 
chair adventurer. 

$3.95 
At  all 
bookstores 


FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS 

153  Ea$t  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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riant  by  another  man.  In  The  Town 
Flem  and  Enla  have  left  the  pastoral 
simplicities  of  Frenchman's  Bend  for 
Jefferson,  the  county  seat,  and  the 
story  is  essentially  an  account  of  how, 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  in 
the  shrewdest,  most  patient,  and 
most  despicable  deal  of  his  life,  Flem 
swapped  Eula  for  the  presidency  of 
a  bank. 

For  most  of  The  Town  Faulkner 
uses  as  narrators  Gavin  Stevens  and 
Charles  Mallison,  the  uncle  and 
nephew  who  are  among  the  more 
forgettable  of  his  characters,  and  the 
first  half  of  The  Town  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark  of  The  Hamlet.  But 
then  there  is  a  great  comic  episode 
as  funny  as  the  story  of  the  spotted 
horses  in  The  Hamlet— an  episode 
involving  I.O.  Snopes,  various  mules, 
a  widow,  railroad  damages,  and  the 
burning  dow  n  of  a  house,  all  mixed 
up  in  an  hilarious  tangle  impossible 
to  summarize— and  the  concluding 
section  of  the  book  is  wonderful. 

The  Town  is  in  Faulkner's  truest 
vein.  It  is  a  major  addition  to  the 
mighty  chronicle  of  Ydknapatawpha 
County  that  he  has  been  building 
through  many  books,  a  chronicle  un- 
matched in  scope  or  in  imaginative 
power  by  the  work  of  any  othei 
living  American  novelist. 


HERE    AND  THERE 

W  HEX  the  body  of  an  inconspic- 
uous artisan's  daughter  named 
W'ilma  Montesi  was  found  on  a 
beach  near  Rome  in  April  1953,  no 
one  would  have  guessed  that  the 
search  for  the  cause  of  her  death 
would  lead  into  practically  every 
circle  of  Italian  life,  but  in  time  it 
involved  a  jazz-playing  son  of  a 
Christian-Democrat  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  nephew  of  the  last  king  of 
Italy,  some  high-living  members  of 
the  motion-picture  colony,  the  Pope's 
physician,  assorted  Bohemians  and 
crackpots,  the  biggest  and  most 
sinister  operator  in  Italy,  and  many 
lesser  folk.  For  months  it  provided  a 
newspaper  sensation,  affecting  the 
course  of  politics  and  sooner  or  later 
calling  attention  to  most  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  contemporary  Italian  so- 
ciety, from  drug  addiction  to  income- 
tax  evasion. 

Xow  Melton  S.  Davis  has  told  the 
story  of  the  case  in  its  full  social  and 
political  context  in  All  Rome  Trem- 


New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 

fimfifAMBOW  *> 

An  Autobiography; 
The  Story  of  M$ 
Experiments  With 
By  Truth 

MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 

Paperback  $1.95 


VvRITE   FOR  SPRING  CATALOG. 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  A 


Lectures  in  America 
By  GERTRUDE  STEIN 

The  things  in  paint- 
ing, literature  and 
music  which  seem  to 
Stein  important  for 
herself  and  America. 
Paperback  $1.45 

VRITE  FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  9 


The  story  of  a  woman 
whom  BERNARD  SHAW 
called  "an  enclosed  nun 
with  an  unenclosed  mind" 

///  a  Qreat 
ZraditioH 

THE  LIFE  OF  DAME  LAURENTIA 
McLACHLAN,  ABBESS  OF  STANBR00K 

By  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook' 

5 HAW'S  letters,  revealing 
his  extraordinary  friend- 
ship with  this  Scottish  nun 
in  an  English  convent,  have 
attracted  international  atten- 
tion. Now  her  amazing  story 
is  fully  told  in  a  book  that 
Dame  Sybil  Thorndike  calls 
"the  most  stimulating  I  have 
read  for  years  .  .  .  written 
with  wide  tolerance,  humor 
and  profound  understanding." 
"One  of  the  most  charming 
women  of  her  time. "-Evening 
Standard  (London) 

At  all  bookstores  •  $5.00 


HARPER 


The  Indispensable  Book 
for  Summer  Entertaining 


ESQUIRE 
DRINK  BOOK 

lere  is  the  ideal  solution  to  all  your 
ntertainiug  problems  this  summer — a 
omplete  guide  to  wines,  liquors,  beers, 
unehes,  and  cordials — with  delightful 
[lustrations  in  color  by  Charmatz  on 
jearly  every  page.   It  brings  you: 

OVER  1,000  DRINK  RECIPES 

lixing  instructions  for  all  old  stand- 
f?s  and  many  exciting  new  drinks. 

HINTS  FOR  HOSTS 

lells  you  how  to  serve  drinks  attrac- 
Krely — how  much  to  order — all  about 
[asses,  bar  equipment,  and  non-alco- 
plic  drinks. 

COMPLETE 

mswers  hundreds  of  such  intriguing 
pestions  as:  How  is  Scotch  made? 
that  is  Cognac?  Why  does  champagne 
Izz?    What   does    "bottled   in  bond" 


WINE  LISTS,  CHARTS,  INDEX 

ie  exact  drink  or  bit  of  information 
your  fingertips. 

PLUS  FUN  TO  READ 

|x  humorous  short  pieces  on  drinking 
Bis  the  fascinating  stories  behind 
jnes,  liquors  and  beers. 

—Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  — 

(HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

gentlemen:  Please  send  me  ESQU1KE  DRINK 
■BOOK,  for  ten  days'  free  examination.  Within 
Ithat  time  I  will  remit  $4.95  plus  a  few  cents  mail- 
llnit  charges,  or  return  the  book. 


pS'ainf 


Uddress 


Pity   Zone   State  

1702B 

SAVK!:  if  you  enclose  payment,  uc  will  pav  mati- 
ng charge*.    Same  return  privilege. 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

bled  (Putnam,  $5),  a  book  that  com 
l)ines  much  of  the  excitement  of  a 
detective  novel  with  extensive  social 
analysis.  It  is  overwritten  in  places 
(books  about  Italy  by  foreigners  have 
a  way  of  being  overwritten  in  places) 
and  the  reader  impatient  to  get  on 
with  the  more  sensational  aspects  of 
the  case  may  wish  that  Davis  were  a 
little  less  knowledgeable  about  its 
background,  but  All  Rome  Trem- 
bled is  nevertheless  both  highly  in- 
formative and  absorbing. 

Another  book  that  manages  to 
pack  a  great  deal  of  information  be- 
tween its  covers  is  Tides  of  Crisis 
by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  (Reynal,  $4). 
Berle,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  econ- 
omist, and  diplomat,  takes  the  whole 
globe  for  his  province;  he  describes 
his  book  as  "a  primer  of  foreign 
relations,"  and  that  is  exactly  what 
it  is.  He  starts  off  with  an  explana- 
tion ol  why  the  first  concern  of 
American  foreign  policy  must  always 
be  the  Western  Hemisphere;  as  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Brazil  he 
might  be  expected  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  inter-American  af- 
fairs, but  by  the  time  he  finishes  his 
argument  it  is  thoroughly  con- 
vincing. Then  he  turns  to  two  long 
melon-like  slices  of  the  globe  that 
are  particularly  troublesome— one 
running  down  from  the  Baltic 
through  Eastern  Europe  and  on  into 
the  Middle  East,  the  other  the  Ion- 
strip  of  islands  and  peninsulas  where 
Asia  meets  the  Pacific.  With  ad- 
mirable lucidity  he  gives  the  his- 
torical background  and  describes  the 
present  status  of  these  two  zones  of 
unquiet  between  East  and  West. 

There  is  nothing  startling  or  sen- 
sational about  Berle's  book,  but  it  is 
written  from  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion and  a  background  of  experi- 
ence not  easily  matched.  Berle's  aim 
is  not  to  be  merely  descriptive;  he 
makes  many  suggestions  about  how 
the  United  States  can  improve  its 
foreign  relations.  His  suggestions  are 
sensibly  idealistic,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  who  believes  that 
"morality  is  frequently  realism  with 
a  long  view." 

T  W  O  recent  books  on  criminal  law 
for  non-lawyers  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned even  though  they  cannot  be 
adequately  described.  One  is  The 
Sanctity  of  Life  and  the  Criminal 
Law  by  Glanvijle  Williams  (Knopf, 
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YOU  fONO  Or 
VJOW> 
TR\CKS? 


CROSSED 
FAN? 

Then  you'll  be 
delighted  with 

J.  Newton 
Friend's 

WORDS:1 

TRICKS  AND  TRADITIONS 

A  collection  of  word 
tricks  and  puzzles  — 
anagrams,  palindromes, 
word  squares,  crypto- 
grams, rebuses  and  some 
unusual  crossword 
puzzles;  and  of  amusing 
aspects  of  language  — 
alliteration,  repetition, 
names,  nicknames,  prov- 
erbs, boners.  $3.95 

If  you're  planning 
a  trip  to  Italy, 

EATING 
IN  ITALY 

by  Richard  Hammond  and 
George  Martin 

is  as  important  a 


part  of  your  lug- 
gage as  nylon 
shirts  and  comfortable 
shoes.  This  geographical- 
gastronomical  guide  in- 
cludes an  index  to  good 
restaurants  in  the  big 
cities  and  out-of-the-way 
towns:  a  description  of 
the  Italian  menu  and 
regional  cooking;  a 
phonetically  spelled -out 
vocabulary  covering  the 
most  commonly  used 
utensils,  dishes  and  in- 
structions. Convenient  to 
carry  —  flexible  cover. 

$2.95 

At  all  bookstores 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


ss 


New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 


Indian  Thought  and 
its  Development 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

"Reconciliation  of 
practical  ethics  and 
mystical  monism." 
Journal  of  Philosophy 
Paperback  $1.60 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL,    BOSTON  11 


GOLDEN  PAY 


By  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

A  Study  in  American 
Literature  and  Cidture 
"The  best  book  about 
America,  if  not  the 
best  American  book, 
that  I  have  read." 
George  Santayana 
Paperback  $1.45 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL,   BOSTON  7 


FUN  IN  MEXICO - 
RETIRE  -  VACATION 
ON  $150  A  MONTH 

or  less  in  a  resort  area,  365  days  of  sun  a  year, 
dry  temp.  65-80°.  Or  maintain  lux.  villa,  serv- 
ants, ALL  expenses  $200-250  a  mo.  Am. -Eng. 
colony  on  Lake  Chapala.  30  min.  to  city  of 
V2  million,  medical  center.  Schools,  arts, 
sports.  Few  hours  by  air.  Train,  bus,  paved 
roads  all  the  way.  Full-time  servants,  maids, 
cooks,  $6  to  $15  a  mo.,  filet  mignon  50c  lb., 
coffee  45C,  gas  17C  gal.  Houses  $10  mo.  up.  No 
fog,  smog,  confusion,  jitters.  Just  serene  living 
among  considerate  people.  For  EXACTLY  how 
Americans  are  living  in  world's  most  perfect 
climate  on  $50-$150-$250  a  mo.,  mail  $2.00  for 
complete  current  information,  photos,  prices, 
roads,  hotels,  hunting,  fishing,  vacationing  and 
retirement  conditions  from  Am.  viewpoint 
(Pers.  Chk.  OK)  to  THAYER  OF  MEXICO, 
File  33,  Ajijic,  Jal.,  Mexico.  (Allow  3  weeks  for 
delivery.  Money  Back  Guarantee.) 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


OUR  COMING  WORLD 

Nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  prize 
awarded  by  Columbia  University. 
Proves  a  peaceful  world  can  be  had 
without  armaments,  wars  or  eco- 
nomic ills  where  the  aged  are  fully 
employed  and  even  the  unaided  blind 
can  safely  cross  streets.  A  one  world 
nation,  one  language  and  one  religion 
without  integration  or  segregation 
problems. 

Sensational — Non  political — Non  religious 

$3  to  WORLD  PUBLICATION,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2077,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search  a  complete  set  of 
the  original  1879  McGuffey's  Readers  has  finally 
been  located,  and  reprints  of  these  grand  old 
readers  have  now  been  completed.  Exact  copies 
of  these  famous  readers  are  now  available.  Write 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

Old  Authors,  Dept.  HA-6  Rowan,  Iowa 


$5),  a  decidedly  enlightening  and 
readable  account  of  many  areas  where 
the  law  touches  human  life— chiefly 
abortion,  contraception,  sterilization, 
artificial  insemination,  suicide,  and 
euthanasia.  Williams  discusses  not 
only  where  the  law  stands  on  these 
matters  but  also  where  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  stand.  Not  all  readers  will 
agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  they 
will  certainly  find  the  questions  ad- 


mirably clarified.  .  .  .  The  other  book 
is  Arthur  Koestler's  Reflections  on 
Hanging  (Macmillan,  $3.50),  an  in- 
dictment of  capital  punishment  by  a 
man  who  was  once  for  three  months, 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  under 
sentence  of  death.  Koestler  studies 
the  subject  chiefly  in  its  English  set- 
ling,  but  a  Preface  by  Edmond  Cahn 
relates  the  discussion  to  American 
practice. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The  Towers  of  Trebizond,  by  Rose 
Macaulay. 

"  'Take  my  camel,  dear,'  said  my 
aunt  Dot,  as  she  climbed  down  from 
this  animal  on  her  return  from  High 
Mass."  That  is  the  first  sentence  of 
this  continually  surprising,  continu- 
ally delightful  tour-de-force  called  a 
novel.  It  was  in  England  that  this 
happened,  and  shortly  after,  aunt 
Dot,  her  niece,  Laurie,  and  Father 
Chantrey-Pigg  embark  on  a  trip  to 
Turkey  hoping  to  set  up  an  Anglican 
mission  and  to  bring  emancipation 
to  Turkish  women.  The  book  con- 
cerns itself  throughout  with  the  most 
serious  ideas  treated  in  the  most 
light-hearted  fashion,  written  so 
wisely,  so  refreshingly,  so  wittily,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  book  is  closed 
that  one  realizes  one  has  thought 
and  learned  a  lot.  The  trio  had 
thought  of  going  to  Russia  but— 
"Father  Chantrey-Pigg  thought  it 
would  be  wrong  to  go  to  Russia,  be- 
cause of  condoning  the  government, 
which  was  persecuting  Christians. 
But  aunt  Dot  said  if  one  started  not 
condoning  governments,  one  would 
have  to  give  up  travel  altogether, 
and  even  remaining  in  England 
would  be  pretty  difficult."  Reading 
the  novel  is  a  most  stimulating  ex- 
perience, whether  you  read  for 
Truth  or  Travel. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  $3.75 

The  Lady,  by  Conrad  Richter. 
No  one  has  written  better  novels 


about  the  early  history  of  our  Mid- 
west and  Southwest  than  Conrad 
Richter.  The  Sea  of  Grass,  The 
Trees,  The  Fields,  The  Town  have 
all  become  classics  of  their  kind  and 
this  may  well  become  one  too.  The 
background  is  the  ancient  feud  be- 
tweent  sheep-  and  cattlemen,  this 
lime  in  a  small  town  in  the  wide, 
lonely  country  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
c  arly  1890s.  It  is  a  little  book,  as  Mr. 
Richter's  so  often  are;  indeed  after 
so  many  sprawling  novels  this  seems 
a  perfect  jewel  of  a  story,  all  in  pro- 
portion and  all  sparkling  with  ten- 
sion and  excitement.  There  is  a 
beautiful,  fiery,  half-English,  half- 
Spanish  heroine,  and  also  a  beautiful 
and  fiery  horse,  and  it's  hard  to 
know,  when  it's  all  over,  which  is 
the  chief  character.  The  narrative  is 
so  powerful,  the  people  so  convinc- 
ing, the  country  so  beautiful  that 
one  absorbs  history  with  delight- 
even  the  sad  history  of  the  drought 
and  depression  of  1893  which  plays 
so  large  a  part  here.  And  one  swal- 
lows almost  without  blinking  an  eye 
the  thesis  that  the  Lady  by  her  very 
nature  will  always  confound  her 
enemies  and  find  someone  to  take 
care  of  her. 

Knopf,  $3 

The  Case  of  the  Screaming  Woman, 

by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner. 

Perry  Mason  once  more  sweeps  his 
way  superbly  through  red  herrings 
—and  a  goldfish— in  a  case  based  this 
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From  Beacon  Press 

PROTeSTANT  a»J 
CATHOLIC 

Religions  and  Social 
Interaction  in  an 
Industrial  Community 
Sy  KENNETH  UNDERWOOD 

"The  most  detailed 
exploration  ever  done 
of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  relations  in 
an  American  city  .  .  ." 
H.  E.  Luccock.  $6.00 
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Mr.  Ly ward's  Answer 

By  MICHAEL  BURN 

Can  "hopeless"  ones  be 
salvaged  when  parents, 
teachers,  and  psychia- 
trists have  given  up? 
Mr.  Lyward  said 
"Yes;"  and  proved  it! 

$3.95 

WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.   BOSTON  4 
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All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at   lowest  prices. 

(VTe  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  ot  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street.   Dept.   H.   New  York  36,    N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


PAPERBACKS 

sent  to  jrou  postpaid 

Publishers:  Anchor.  Ann  Arbor  (1".  of  Michigan).  Anvil, 
Beacon.  Compass,  Dover.  Dramabooks,  Evergreen.  Galaxy 
(Oxford  U.I,  Gateway.  Great  Seal  (Cornell  U.),  Harvest, 
Meridian,  Midland  (U.  of  Indiana),  Modern  Library.  New 
Directions,  Noonday,  Phoenix  (U.  of  Chicago).  Riverside. 
Universal.  University  ot  California,  Viking,  Vintage,  Wis- 
dom.   Send  lor  our  tree  list 
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PRINTACULAR 

is  a  word  created  by  McCall's  maga- 
zine to  define  the  spectacular  use 
of  print  in  advertising,  particularly 
in  its  own  pages. 
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time  on  the  illegal  adoption  racket. 
Smooth  as  butter. 

Morrow,  $2.95 
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NON-FICTION 

Three  very  different  hooks,  re- 
cently published,  face  up  to  the  farm 
problem.  One  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  politics  and  policies,  a  second 
with  people  and  soil,  and  a  third 
with  the  conflict  between  Earmer  and 
consumer. 

Farm  Trouble,  by  Lauren  Soth. 

In  1955  Mr.  Soth  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  series  of  editorials  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
bune  promoting   the  exchange  of 
farm  delegations  with  Russia.  Be- 
fore  that  he  had  been  an  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Iowa  State 
University.  In  this  book  he  sets  out 
the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  face  the  13  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation still  farming  the  land.  He  dis- 
cusses  (by  chapters)  The  Continuing 
Debate,  The  Shibboleths,  A  Sick  In- 
dustry,  All    Kinds  of   Farms  and 
Farmers,  Farmers  in  an  Industrial 
Economy,  The  Neglected  One-Third. 
Farm  Education  and  Progress,  The 
Surplus  Problem,  Too  Many  farm- 
ers,   Price   Supports,    Helping  the 
Market  Work  Better,  Ever-Normal 
Granary,  Keeping  Farm  Income  Up, 
Farmers  and  World  Trade,  The  Soil, 
What  is  Ahead  for  the  Farmers?  .  .  . 
He  starts  by  quoting  in  his  first  chap- 
ter our  editor's,  Mr.  Fischer's,  con- 
troversial Easy  Chair  on  farmers  in 
December  1955,  with  which  he  does 
not  agree.    He  introduces  the  two 
conflicting  points  of  view— govern- 
ment intervention  and  laissez-faire— 
and  the  people  who  support  them  in 
I  he  farm  bloc  itself.  He  says:  "Pov- 
erty in  rural  America  is  our  numbei 
one  faun  problem."  He  says:  "II  the 
incomes  of  farm  people  are  to  be 
brought  up  more  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  incomes  of  the  rest  of  us  .  .  . 
something  besides  price  stabilization 
will  have  to  be  done."  He  says:  "  1 50 
square    miles    of    new    farm  kind 
should   go   under   cultivation  each 
day  to  assure  the  world  an  adequate 
diet.  .  .  .  'In  the  United  States  alone 
the  annual  loss  of  top  soil  from  farms 
is    placed    at    about    three  billion 
ions.'  "  And  he  advo<  ates  as  a  majoi 

pan  ol  the  solution  in  \  ci  \  In  iel : 
"that  subsidies  for  genuine  soil  con- 


ATOMS  FOR  THE  WORLD 

by  Laura  Fermi 

The  true  story  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Atomic  Energy  as  told  by  Laura 
Fermi,  widow  of  Enrico  Fermi,  father  of 
the  atomic  age.  Vivid  portraits  of  the 
world-renowned  scientists  who  met  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace.  By  the 
author  of  "Atoms  in  the  Family."  S3. 75 


THE  COMING 
OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

by  Avery  Craven 

A  thoughtful  presentation  of  the  factors 
which  caused  the  division  of  a  nation 
and  brought  that  nation  into  war  with 
itself.  A  brilliant  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
Civil  War.  New  Revised.  $5.00 


THE  NEW  AGE  OF 
FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT 

by  Dexter  Perkins 

An  unbiased  social  and  historical  evalua- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Era,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  New  Deal.  For  those  who 
lived  through  these  dynamic  years,  and 
for  those  too  young  to  remember.  The 
beginning  of  our  modern  era  .  S3. 50 


THE  ENGLISH 
COMMON  READER 

by  Richard  D.  Altick 

A  social  history  of  the  mass  reading  pub- 
lic from  1800-1900.  Of  vital  interest  to 
everyone  seeking  to  mold  the  thinking  of 
individuals  through  the  printed  orspoken 
word.  By  the  author  of  "Preface  to  Crit- 
ical Reading."  S6.00 


LIMITED  WAR 

by  Robert  Endicott  Osgood 

An  outline  of  military  strategy  for  the 
future  to  avoid  the  cataclysm  of  an  all 
out  neuclear  war.  A  candid  look  at  war 
as  a  continuation  of  diplomacy— limited 
in  scope,  limited  in  weapons,  limited 
geographically.  S5.00 


WHEN  EGYPT  RULED 
THE  EAST 

by  George  Steindorff 
and  Keith  C.  Seele 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  culture  that 
flourished  on  the  Nile  3,500  years  ago- 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  in  world 
history.  Completely  revised  to  include 
recent  archeological  discoveries.  130 
illustrations.  S5.75 
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New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 


Notes  of  a  Native  Son 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN 

A  Beacon  Original 

"One  of  the  finest 
young  craftsmen  in 
American  letters." 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
"Written  with  .  .  . 
uncommon  grace." 
Neiosiveek 
Paperback  $1.25 
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BEACON  HILL.  BOSTON 
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Social  Thought  in 
America:  The  Revolt  j 
Against  Formalism 
By  MORTON  WHITE 

Interpretations  of 
Niebuhr,  Lippmann, 
Dewey,  Holmes,  Veblen, 
Beard  and  Robinson. 
Paperback  $1.75 
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PLAY  SAFE 
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THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


servation  be  increased  to  replace 
parity  price-fixing  crop  loans  and 
government  purchases."  It  seems  to 
a  layman  that  anything  which  would 
abolish  the  artificial  and  antiquated 
concept  of  parity  would  be  a  large 
step  forward.  Well  written,  compre- 
hensive, and  very  informative. 

Princeton  University,  S3. 75 

The  American  Oasis:  The  Land  and 
the  Men  Who  Work  the  Land,  by 

Edward  Higbee.  Foreword  by  Fair- 
field Osborn. 

Mr.  Higbee,  who  is  a  full  professor 
of  geography  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  tells  the 
history  of  our  land  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  starts  with  general  discus- 
sions of  the  dictates  of  Man,  Climate, 
and  Land.  He  then  explores  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  climate, 
and  soil  of  each  section  of  our  coun- 
try, often  with  illuminating  exam- 
ples, like  that  of  the  Bruene  family 
in  Tama  County,  Iowa.  It  is  read- 
able and  interesting  and  should  in- 
spire even  the  most  unknowledge- 
able  of  landowners  to  get  started  in 
the  correct  ways  of  soil  conservation. 

Knopf,  $5 

The  Farmer  and  His  Customers, 

by  Ladd  Haystead. 

This  smaller  book,  concentrating 
largely  on  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
is  still  full  of  interesting  sidelights 
on  what  makes  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  country  and  city; 
where  the  realities  of  the  situation 
lie:  and  what  can  be  done  to 
ameliorate  them.  Yet  in  the  discus- 
sion Mr.  Haystead,  who  is  a  farmer, 
a  farm  consultant,  and  author  of 
several  books  on  farm  subjects, 
touches  on  many  of  the  other  aspects 
of  the  farmer's  problems.  His  book 
is  a  stimulating  introduction  to  the 
complex  farm  situation. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  32.75 

The  Small  Woman,  by  Alan  Burgess. 

This  is  the  amazing  story  of  an  un- 
educated English  parlor  maid,  five 
feet  tall,  110  pounds,  obsessed  with 
the  dedicated  notion  of  becoming  a 
missionary  to  China.  She  earned 
the  money  "in  service"  during  the 
1920s.  She  crossed  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  while  Russia  and 
China  were  at  war.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  language  when  she  finally  ar- 
1  ived,  yet  she  joined  forces  with  an 


elderly  lady  missionary  and  in  the 
wild  mountain  regions  of  Shansi  they 
opened  their  "Inn  of  Eight  Happi- 
nesses" and  started  their  missionary 
story-telling  among  their  clientele. 
She  became  government  foot-inspec- 
tor (trying  to  do  away  with  the  cus- 
tom of  foot-binding)  of  the  province. 
She  became  a  friend  of  the  local 
Mandarin  and  converted  him  to 
Christianity.  She  helped  calm  a 
prison  riot.  She  collected  stray  chil- 
dren and  after  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out,  in  1940,  she  led  100  of 
them  on  an  incredible  walk  to  safety 
across  the  mountains.  It  is  a  fabu- 
lous story,  however  you  look  at  it, 
and  has  no  need  of  the  oversenti- 
mentalizing  which  it  occasionally 
suffers  here.  Dutton,  $3.95 

The  Hidden  Persuaders:  What 
Makes  Us  Buy,  Believe— and  Even 
Vote-The  Way  We  Do,  by  Vance 

Packard. 

This  is  a  lively  and  provocative 
book  on  how  the  advertisers  and 
merchandisers  have  taken  over  some 
of  the  methods  of  brain-washing  to 
sell  us  everything  from  soap  to  sail- 
boats, cancer  to  political  candidates. 
Horrid  new  words  appear— "depth 
probing,"  "depth  manipulating"— 
and  the  effect  is  heightened  as  one 
recognizes  oneself  as  the  dupe  in 
many  of  his  stories.  Do  you  buy 
35  per  cent  more  than  you  intend 
when  you  shop  at  the  supermarket? 
Have  your  children  been  seduced  by 
box  tops  or  TV?  Have  you  bought  a 
bigger  car  though  you  didn't  want 
one?  The  author,  who  has  been  com- 
mended for  his  writings  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  is  a  serious  man  for  all  his 
light  touch.  He  believes  there  is 
hope:  "In  virtually  all  situations  we 
still  have  the  choice,  and  we  cannot 
be  too  seriously  manipulated  if  we 
know  what  is  going  on.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  book  may  contribute 
to  the  general  awareness.  ...  It  is 
this  right  to  privacy  in  our  minds- 
privacy  to  be  either  rational  or  irra- 
tional—that I  believe  we  must  strive 
to  protect."  McKay,  $4. 


FORECAST 

Novels:  Summer  into  Fall 

Any  literary  summer  is  a  good  one 
when  it  contains  a  novel  by  Ray 
Bradbury,  especially  when  it,  in  turn, 


New  Books 
From  Beacon  Press 

fAe  -fit**?  MA7E 

The  Unforgotten 

By  ILSE  STANLEY 

In  an  age  of  suspicion, 
fear  and  hate — here 
is  a  woman  who 
proved  the  power  of 
creative  love. 

$4.95 
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WRITE   FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL.    BOSTON  20 


WOMAS 


The  World  as  Will  and 
Representation 

By  FRITZ  KAUFMAN N 

First  authoritative 
study  of  the  philosophy 
of  Mann  as  a  forma- 
tive element  of  his 
creative  artistry. 

$6.00 

WRITE  FOR   SPRING  CATALOG 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON   HILL,    BOSTON  14 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
Truth  Seeker  Co.      38  Park  Row.  New  York  8,  N.  T. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

You  name  it— we  find  It  I  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  ua  your  wants  I 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


Since  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
— to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
trained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
miles  from  NYC — country  and  cosmopoli- 
tan living.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  sports, 
riding,  all  activities.  New  Pictorial  Book- 
let. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe,  BA.,  MA.,  Hdm. 


NICHOLS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN 

Opportunity  for  Military  Training  with  E.R.C.  unit  on 
2nn  acre  country  campus.  Business  Administration. 
Conservation  &  Forestry  Courses.  1500-acre  forest. 
Degrne    granting.    Small    classes.    All    sports.  James 

L.  Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College.  Dudley  2,  Mass. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  186».  For  bovs.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  I10TC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  vrs.  126-acrecampus.  Bemedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 
Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

is  a  "rich,  evocative  story  of  a  boy's 
summer  in  an  Illinois  town."  Dan- 
delion Wine  is  coming  from  Double- 
day  in  August.  Even  earlier  comes 
(from  Houghton  Mifflin)  the  Book- 
of-the-Month-Club  July  selection, 
The  Durable  Fire,  a  novel  of  the 
conflict  between  marriage  and  busi- 
ness, by  Howard  Swiggett.  July  will 
bring  from  John  Day  Letter  from 
Peking,  a  short  novel  and  unusual 
love  story  by  Pearl  Buck,  while  the 
news  that,  in  August,  Harcourt  Brace 
plans  to  publish  a  new  novel  by 
fames  Gould  Cozzens— By  Love  Pos- 
sessed—h  particularly  pleasurable. 
Other  July  excitement  is  the  Literary 
Guild  Selection  for  August,  Pillar  of 
Cloud,  by  Jackson  Burgess  (Putnam) 
and  a  Hollywood  novel  by  Al  Mor- 
gan, the  author  of  The  Great  Man, 
now  a  movie.  The  novel  is  as  yet 
untitled  but  the  publisher  is  Dutton. 
.  .  .  For  the  fall  we'll  have  another 
novel  by  another  author  of  a  dis- 
tinguished current  movie:  David 
Walker,  who  wrote  "Wee  Geordie," 
is  on  Houghton  Mifflin's  fall  list 
with  Sandy  Was  a  Soldier's  Boy. 
C.  P.  Snow,  who  was  knighted  in  the 
Oueen's  New  Year's  Honor  List,  has 
a  new  novel,  The  Conscience  of  the 
Rich,  on  Scribner's  list  for  fall,  while 
McDowell,  Obelensky  Inc.,  a  new 
publishing  house,  announces  The 
Velvet  Horn,  a  novel  by  Andrew 
Lytle  who  has  been  silent  too  long. 

History  Now  and  Later 

The  Book-of-the-Month-Club  Mid- 
summer Selection  is  Operation 
Sea  Lion,  the  story  of  Hitler's  ambi- 
tious plan  for  the  invasion  of  Brit- 
ain, by  Peter  Fleming,  author  of 
Brazilian  Adventure.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Simon  &  Schuster  in  July. 
In  August,  Farrar,  Straus  &:  Cudahy 
will  publish  A  History  of  France  by 
Andre  Maurois.  And  still  the  work 
goes  on.  Henry  Steele  Commager 
and  Richard  B.  Morris  of  Columbia 
University  have  nearly  finished  a 
book  on  all  phases  of  the  Revolution- 
ary 'War,  called  The  Spirit  of  "16  and 
its  publisher.  Bobbs-Merrill,  has  not 
yet  scheduled  it.  In  the  spring  of 
1958  Rinehart  hopes  to  release  a  book 
called  Civil  War  Blockade  Runners 
by  Robert  Carse,  who  wrote  The 
Age  of  Piracy;  and  still  farther 
ahead,  sometime  in  1960  Doubleday 
will  publish  Bruce  Catton's  three- 
volume  history  of  the  Civil  "War. 


Little  Anna  dreams  of  that  far-off 
day  when  she  will  live  in  a  real 
house — play  in  her  own  garden — ■ 
have  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 

But  now  Anna  lives  in  a  refugee 
camp.  Seven  people  are  crowded 
into  one  tiny,  sunless  room  fur- 
nished with  nothing  hut  old  crates 
and  some  broken-down  cots. 

Anna's  father  is  ill.  He  spent  years 
of  hard  labor  in  a  Soviet  POW 
camp  followed  by  a  terrifying  flight 
to  freedom.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  he  is  strong  enough  to  help 
make  Anna's  dreams  come  true.  In 
the  meantime  .  .  . 

YOU  CAN  HELP  .  .  . 

a  child  like  Anna  through  the 
Child  Sponsorship  Plan  of  Save  the 
Children  Federation.  For  just  $10 
a  month — $120  a  year,  you  can  pro- 
vide funds  to  send  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  a  child  in  Finland,  France. 
West  Germany,  Greece,  Italy  or 
Korea.  You  will  receive  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Sponsorship  along  with  the 
photograph  and  story  of  "your" 
child.  You  can  correspond  with 
him  so  that  your  generous  help  will 
then  become  part  of  a  larger  gift 
of  understanding  and  friendship. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS 

(a  partial  list)  Faith  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  James 
A.  Farley,  Herbert  Hoover,  Rabbi 
Edgar  F.  Magnin,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman,  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy. 


FOUNDED  1932 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in 

□  Western  Germany,  □  Finland,  □  France, 

□  Greece,  □  Italy,  □  Korea,  or  □  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  I  will  pay  $120  for 
one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment  □  for  the 
full  year,  □  $30  for  the  first  quarter,  or 

□  $10  for  the  first  month.  Please  send  me 
•'my"  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like 
to  help  by  enclosing  my  gift  of  $  


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE. 


Contributions  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes. 


the  ^RECORDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


MONUMENTS 

Mozart:  Requiem,  K.  626.  Soloists,  BBC 
Chorus,  Royal  Philharmonic  Orch., 
Beecham.  Columbia  ML  5160. 

It's  just  as  well  that  this  Requiem— 
the  parts  that  Mozart  wrote  and  those 
completed  by  Siissmayr— is  generally 
accepted  as  a  single  work,  where  the 
Mozart  C  Minor  Mass,  similarly  un- 
finished, is  usually  done  in  torso  form 
or  with  varying  insertions  from  other 
works  to  round  it  out.  Beecham,  fol- 
lowing the  accepted  unity  (and  who 
can  honestly  say  that  Siissmayr  stands 
on i  from  Mozart?) ,  does  a  dramatic  and 
almost  Verdi-like  job  of  projection 
here.  The  movements  follow  one 
another  with  scarcely  a  pause  for  breath 
—an  excellent  idea  and  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  that  stolid  'oratorio"  feel- 
ing that  so  easily  creeps  into  perform- 
ances of  works,  such  as  this,  that  are 
known  wherever  there  are  choirs  and 
choruses. 

Perhaps  the  quick  sequence  is  merely 
in  the  tape-joining  (though  it  could, 
even  so,  have  been  Beecham's  intent), 
but  the  rest  is  in  character,  and  no 
nonsense  about  it.  The  music  is  all 
briskness  and  intensity,  the  tempi  rapid 
and  businesslike  without  the  dwelling 
upon  melodramatic  moments  that  fas- 
cinates some  conductors  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  continuity.  It  all  adds  up  to  a 
new  sense  of  determination  and  a  feel- 
ing of  cumulative,  over-all  architecture 
that  is  surely  all  to  the  good.  Competent, 


if  conventional-voiced,  soloists  and  a 
smoothly  British  choir  complete  the 
production. 

It's  strange  that  whereas  Haydn's 
last  great  choral  works  anticipated 
Beethoven,  Mozart  jumps  far  beyond, 
straight  toward  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and 
Verdi.  He  was,  indeed,  an  early  mid- 
Romantic  colorist,  more  clearly  than 
Beethoven. 

Faure:  Requiem,  Op.  48.  Suzanne  Danco, 
Gerard  Souzay,  L'Union  Chorale  de  la 
Tour  de  Peilz,  L'Orch.  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  Ansermet.  London  LL  1394. 

This  is  a  lovely  performance  of  the 
fragile,  mixed-value  Faure  Requiem, 
bringing  out  the  very  best  in  it,  dig- 
nifying the  less  effective  areas  with  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion  and  restraint. 

The  work  is  utterly  unlike  the  Mozart 
Requiem,  emphasizing  mainly  the  rest- 
ful and  quiet  and,  as  the  notes  point 
out.  avoiding  entirely  the  trumpet  of 
doom  that  is  the  high  point  of  other 
works  of  the  sort.  It  borders  on  the 
sentimental— unless,  as  here,  the  style 
is  impeccable  and  the  delivery  tasteful. 
There  are  few  loud  portions,  all  is  in 
mezzotint;  but  the  melodic  lines  are 
sweet  and  lovely  and  the  shy,  almost 
innocent  color-harmonies  are  unique  in 
oratorio. 

This  is  a  massive  performance  with 
solid  organ  backing  and  sizable  chorus. 
But  the  choral  singing  is  alive  and 
expressive,  the  orchestral  portion  plastic 
and    sensitive,    especially    the  playing 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO 


Tchaikowsky:  Symphony  #4.  Leningrad 
Philharmonic,  Kurt  Sanderling  (Re- 
corded in  Vienna).  Decca  DL  9883. 

Beethoven:  Symphony  #6  ("Pastorale"). 

Vienna  Symphony,  Klemperer.  Pantheon 
(Vox)  PL  16070. 

Chopin:    The   Etudes,   Op.    10.  Ruth 

Slenczynska,  piano.  Decca  DL  9890. 

Cowell:  Set  of  Five;  Hovhanness: 
Kirghiz  Suite;  Ives:  Sonata  #4  ("Chil- 
dren's Day  at  the  Camp  Meeting").  Ana- 


hid  and  Maro  Ajemian,  violin  and  piano, 
Elden  Bailey,  percussion.  M-G-M  E3454. 

Delibes:  Coppelia.  Orch.  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  Irving.  RCA 
Victor  LM  2035. 

Delibes:  Sylvia.  Philharmonia  Orch., 
Irving.  RCA  Victor  LM  2036. 

Verdi:  Aida.  Arturo  Toscanini  (NBC 
Symphony).  Nelli,  Gustavson,  Tucker, 
Valdengo,  Scott  et  al.  RCA  Victor  LM 
6132  (3). 


of  the  muted  strings.  The  only  flaw 
is  Suzanne  Danco,  who  seems  poorly 
suited  to  the  brief  music  she  sings  here. 

Brahms:  A  German  Requiem.  Mahler: 
Kindertotenlieder.  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Eliz.  Grummer;  Choir  Saint 
Hedwig's  Cathedral,  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, Kempe.  RCA  Victor  LM 
6050  (2). 

This  recording  of  the  Brahms  Requiem 
has  the  same  choir  and  the  same  orches- 
tra (and  perhaps  the  same  recording 
location)  as  the  recent  Decca  version, 
but  the  conductor  and  soloists  are  diff- 
erent and  there  is  a  big  bonus  in  the 
Mahler  songs  with  orchestra,  sung  by 
Fischer-Dieskau,  who  also  sings  the 
baritone  solos  in  the  Requiem. 

Under  Kempe  this  recording  has  the 
same  fine  spaciousness  of  choral  and 
orchestral  sound  that  is  heard  in  the 
Decca  set.  This  chorus  is  splendid, 
large  but  beautifully  blended  and 
wobble-free,  as  well  as  unusually  re- 
sponsive and  alive  lor  such  a  mass. 
Kempe's  treatment  is  ultra-Romantic 
with  a  maximum  of  contrast  in  mood 
and  tempo,  much  eloquent  coloring 
of  phrases— but  there  is  no  heaviness  at 
all  in  spite  of  some  very  slow  tempi, 
as  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The 
prize  catch,  here,  is  Fischer-Dieskau,  who 
along  with  Kempe  makes  the  baritone 
solo-chorus  co-operation  an  extraordi- 
nary blaze  of  passion.  Too  often  the 
part  is  sung  in  the  stodgy  "oratorio" 
manner,  leaving  the  chorus  to  do  as  it 
sees  fit  as  a  sort  of  pallid  background. 
The  third  and  sixth  movements  have 
seldom  been  heard  with  as  much  Ro- 
mantic excitement  as  this  and  I  am 
sure  Brahms  wrould  heartily  approve. 

The  fine  voice,  splendid  diction,  and 
passionate  feeling  displayed  by  Fischer- 
Dieskau  make  the  Mahler  songs  equally 
moving.  My  slight  reservation  is  stylistic: 
these  songs  are  from  another  and  later 
time  than  the  Requiem  and  out  of  a 
more  complex  mind;  I  miss  a  certain 
dark  color  and  introspection  that  should 
be  a  part  of  this  Mahler.  It  sounds 
here  too  much  like  the  youthful  Brahms. 
A  minor  reservation  in  view  of  the 
beauties  of  the  whole  recording. 

Stravinsky:  Oedipus  Rex  (1927).  Solo- 
ists, Societe  Chorale  du  Brassus,  L'Orch. 
de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Ansermet.  Lon- 
don XLL  1273  (boxed). 

A  stunning  performance  of  a  great 
modern  classic  that  now  makes  itself 
easily  understood  in  musical  terms  that 
are  no  longer  frighteningly  modern. 
Listening  to  this  high  drama,  with  the 
Latin-French-English  text  in  hand,  one 
realizes  what  a  towering  stylist  Stravin- 
sky is— how  marvelously  he  has  adapted 
the  stern  classic  theme  to  modern  re- 


Our  own  "desert  island"  selections 


The  five  albums  you  see  above  aren't  all  the 
records  we'd  take  to  our  desert  island.  But  they'd 
never  be  left  behind. 

Because  if  you  love  sound — full,  rich  high-fidelity 
sound — you'll  never  find  five  better  companions 
than  these.  Happiest  of  all,  they're  great  musical 
compositions,  performed  by  artists  of  the  highest 
rank — and  they  belong  in  any  collection. 

Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 
charms  young  and  old  alike  and  explores  all  the 
beauty  in  a  single  theme  as  few  masterpieces  ever 
have.  On  your  hi-fi  set,  the  percussion  section  is 

particularly  Stunning.  (Slatkin,  Concert  Arts  Orch.) 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  Scheherazade  is  a  pure 
concert  showpiece.  Note  the  magnificent  solo  violin 
love  story  and  the  pagan,  sensual  Bagdad  Festival. 

(Steinberg,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch.) 


No  music  portrays  the  American  West  more 
beautifully  than  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite. 
And  the  climactic  "storm"  will  test  every  com- 
ponent  in   your  Set.  (Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  Orch.) 

The  House  of  the  Lord  brings  you  the  mighty, 
cathedral  sound  of  massed  voices,  displays  the  awe- 
some power  and  majesty  of  the  human  voice. 

(Roger  Wagner  Chorale) 

Johann  Strauss'  Graduation  Ball  and  Meyer- 
beer's Les  Patineurs  are  warm,  witty,  dance 
compositions. .. a  delightful  change  ot  hi-fi  pace. 

(Ballet  Theatre  Orch.) 

Any  or  all  of  these  superb  Capitol  albums  would 
gladly  accompany  you  to  a  desert  island.  They 
become  experiences  in  sound,  however,  only  on 
your  hi-fi  turntable.  It's  there  they  belong. 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 


More  than  1,500  laugh-provoking  stories 
to  brighten  your  speeches,  dramatize  your 
ideas,  and  make  your  friends  laugh  .  .  . 

THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK 
OF  HUMOR 

How  to  Tell,  Select  and  Create 

Funny  Stories  for  Every  Occasion 

By  MAXWELL  DROKE 

•  Let  Maxwell  Droke,  an  "old  pro" — in  experience — show  you 
the  finer  points  of  telling  a  funny  story,  and  put  in  your  hands 
a  rib-tickling  treasury  of  more  than  1500  sure-fire  stories 
classified  under  59  helpful  headings. 


Here's  some  of  the 
expert  advice  Maxwell 
Droke  gives  you: 

•  How   to    Introduce    a  Story 
Casually. 

•  How  to  Polish  and  Person- 
alize a  Story. 

•  How  to  Build  Up  the  Laughs. 

•  How    to    Deliver    the  Final 
Punch  Line. 

•  How  to   Determine  Whether 
a  Story  is  Worth  Telling. 

•  How  to  Choose  the  Most  Ap- 
propriate Story. 

•  How  to   Adapt   a    Story  to 
Suit  a  Special  Occasion. 

•  How  to  Bring  Old  Favorites 
Up  to  Date. 

•  How  to   Create   New  Jokes 
from  Current  News  Items. 

AND 

1451  separate  and  numbered 
stories  (not  including  over  100 
more  in  the  text)  classified  for 
instant  reference  according  to 
subject.  Separate  Story-Topic 
index  and  Celebrities-Involved 
index. 

464  big,  clearly 
printed  pages. 


 Ten  Days' 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
THE  SPEAKER'S  HAND- 
BOOK OF  HUMOR  for  ten 
days'  free  examination.  With- 
in that  time  I  will  remit  S4.95 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing 
charges,  or  return  the  book 
postpaid. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HU- 
MOR  is  a  double-barreled  book.  Maxwell 
Droke  packs  the  first  barrel  with  expert,  in- 
side, "how  to"  hints  that  public  speakers 
have  been  praying  for.  He  shows  you  How 
to  Select  Your  Funny  Stories,  How  to  Adapt 
\our  Stories  to  a  Special  Occasion,  How  to 
Make  Up  Your  Own  Stories,  What  Stories 
You  Shouldn't  Tell— and  Why,  How  to  Build 
Up  Your  Stories,  How  to  Deliver  the  Punch 
Fine  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  many  more 
tested  suggestions  that  will  help  brighten 
your  way  as  a  speaker,  and  that  of  your 
listeners,  too. 

FIND  THE  RIGHT  STORY  IN  A  FLASH! 

The  second  barrel  of  THE  SPEAKER'S 
HANDBOOK  OF  HUMOR  is  the  real  payoff! 
1451  funny  stories — not  including  more  than 
100  "examples"  told  by  Maxwell  Droke  in  the 
first  "how  to"  part  of  THE  SPEAKER'S 
HANDBOOK  OF  HUMOR.  These  1451  sto- 
ries are  expertly  classified  under  59  headings, 
suitable  for  every  type  of  audience  and  every 
occasion.  Suppose  you  want  to  tell  a  story 
about  Politicians.  Simply  turn  to  the  detailed 
index  and  you'll  find  the  just-right  story 
you  need  indicated  by  number.  The  same 
goes  for  Animals,  English  Stories.  Preachers, 
Sports,  Salesmanship,  the  Battle  of  the  Sexes, 
Women,  Children.  Whatever  your  need, 
here  it  is  at  your  finger  tips.  And  the  stories 
are  all  fresh,  bright,  in  good  taste,  told  with 
a  professional  touch. 

A  GOLD-MINE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TIPS 

THE  SPEAKER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HU- 
MOR is  a  gold-mine  of  valuable  advice  and 
suggestions  for  anyone  who  speaks  in  public 
before  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  large  or  small. 
And  for  everybody,  the  speaker  as  well  as 
the  general  reader  it's  a  side-splitting  treas- 
ure-house of  laughter.  For  your  increased 
success  as  a  speaker  and  for  hours  of  good 
fun,  order  your  copy  NOW! 

FREE  Examination  
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creation,  where  others  flounder  in 
anachronisms. 

I  heard  this  soon  after  seeing  the 
recent  film,  "Oedipus."  Though  beauti- 
fully photographed  in  color  with  very 
fine  costumes  and  masks,  the  film  was 
full  of  that  self-conscious  straining  for 
classic  effect  that  leads  to  overdramatics 
and  anticlimax.  (I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
burst  out  laughing  when  the  old  shep- 
herd appeared  dressed  as  a  sheep.) 
The  Stravinsky  seems  to  me  far  more 
effective.  It  shows  such  a  consummate 
mastery  of  style  and  effect— even  though 
the  text  is  artificial  Latin,  translated 
from  a  French  version  by  Cocteau— 
that  the  great  drama  comes  through 
with  force  and  truth. 

No  use  going  into  details— there  are 
so  many  superb  moments  of  restrained 
emotion,  such  a  grand  sense  of  dramatic 
architecture,  that  space  fails  me.  The 
vocal  technique  of  soloists  and  men's 
chorus  is  consistent  with  that  in  other 
Stravinsky  works— the  same  angular 
forthrightness.  the  broken-apart  rhyth- 
mic syllables,  the  seemingly  ignored 
word-shapes  (but  they  are  not  ignored, 
only  set  in  a  new  way).  Never  has 
this  technique  come  through  more 
convincingly. 

And  there  are  extraordinarily  subtle 
emotional  tensions,  in  the  voice  lines 
and  in  the  orchestra,  worthy  of  Mozart 
—the  sudden  quiet  agony  with  which 
Jocasta  denies  that  oracles  can  prophesy 
rightly — "Oracula  rnentiuntur" — as  she 
begins  to  realize  the  horrible  truth; 
or  the  subtle  sense  of  virtue  and  pride 
expressed  by  Oedipus,  sure  of  himself 
at  the  beginning;  the  rising  excitement 
and  concern  of  the  chorus  of  Thebes 
as  expressed  in  the  interjections  by 
the  male  chorus.  Even  the  appearances 
of  the  casual  narrator,  who  tells  the 
story  ahead  of  time  in  French,  are  in- 
variably in  striking  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  music  itself. 

Truly  a  great  work  of  musical  drama, 
and  this  performance  is  no  less  than 
superb. 

Beethoven:  The  Great  Fugue,  Op.  133; 
Quartet  #16  in  F,  op.  135.  Koeckert 
Quartet.  Decca  DL  9893. 

This  isn't  an  easy  disc  to  judge,  for 
one  must  take  into  account  differences 
of  taste  and  approach  in  quartet  play- 
ing. This  is  one  of  Germany's  leading 
quartet  ensembles  and  Beethoven,  after 
all,  rates  as  German  music.  Yet  those  of 
us  who  were  nurtured  on  the  Budapest 
Quartet's  earlier  versions  of  this  sort  of 
Beethoven  are  bound  to  find  a  certain 
sweet  tameness  in  this  playing.  It  is  sin- 
cere, careful,  beautifully  integrated,  and 
on  a  thoroughly  high  plane.  But  there 
is,  to  put  it  plainly,  an  astonishing  lack 
of  drama  and  tension,  in  view  of  the 
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;iui  qualit\  <>l  the  actual  playing  itself. 

How  i. m  ili.it  be?  I  can  onh  suggest; 
ili.u  these  players  don't  look  tor  the 
lemon iacal  quality  in  late  Beethoven, 
iiul  its  o|)])osite,  the  extraordinary  l\iii 
tension.  They  play  straight  past  the 
iant  bits  of  whimsy,  the  deliberate 
violence,  the  startling  changes  of  kev. 
the  suddenly  feminine  delicacies,  as  if 
he  whole  were  so  much  healthy  aca- 
lemic  (.ounterpoint  in  four  parts.  Beau- 
tiful playing  but  oddly  insensitive,  in 
his  special  Beethoven  way. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  effect  is 
in  any  way  stodgy  or  incompetent.  The 
thysical  expression  is  all  there  and. 
ndeed.  the  Great  Fugue  has  a  maximum 
:>f  that  scratchy,  stringy  harshness  that 
s  inescapably  a  part  of  the  music— and 
in  like  some  playings.  this  one  is  always 
n  tune,  even  to  the  highest  squeaks. 

Steinberg  Conducts  Wagner  (Parsifal: 
Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell;  Sieg- 
ried     Idyll;     Meistersinger:  Prelude). 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Steinberg.  Capitol 
?8368. 


iragnei 


is  not  a  composer  to  bend 
acefully  to  modernization.  Steinberg's 
p-dating  of  these  works  is  highly  musi- 
d  and  decidedly  full  of  life,  but  for  my 
ar  at  least,  the  faster  tempi,  the  trans- 
arencv  and  economy  are  both  admir- 
ble  and  disturbing.  This  isn't  quite  the 
rand  old  man  we  used  to  know,  and 
ery  far  removed  from  the  effulgencies 
f  the  Stokowski  school! 
The  best  music  here  is  the  Idyll 
hich,  after  all.  was  composed  for  an 
ntimate  ensemble  and  was  first  played 
t  the  foot  of  a  staircase  (though  surely 
grand  one)  as  a  birthday  serenade.  It 
as  too  often  been  performed  with  the 
KHnposity  of  the  biggest  stage-Wagner, 
nd  the  lighter  touch  here  is  highly 
uitable.  It's  nice  to  have  it  a  bit 
horter.  too. 

The  Parsifal  music  avoids  every  bit  of 
he  lugubriousness  of  countless  prewar 
erformances.  It  doesn't  sound  tired 
nd  it  isn't  long-winded.  On  the  other 
and.  a  certain  sweetness  that  used  to 
hine  through  is  now  missing.  The 
)resden  Amen  is  just  a  nice  progression 
f  conventional  harmonies;  the  changes 
f  key  that  used  to  be  so  magical  don't 
Bern  now  to  provoke  any  special  emo- 
on  in  these  players  other  than  the 
roper  desire  to  play  them  neatly  and  in 
ine. 

As  for  the  "Meistersinger"  prelude,  it 
admirably  restrained  and  very  well 
n'lored— which,  alas,  is  to  damn  it  with 
lint  praise.  The  noisy  old  piece  is  here 
Hied  down  and  smoothed  out.  pro- 
cted  with  no  bombast  at  all.  Well-bred, 
oncommittal.  The  middle  section.  Eoi 
umerous  solo  instruments  concertante, 
excellent— this  is  music  that  today's 
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I  ANTAL   DORATI    CONDUCTS  THE 
MUSIC   OF   JOH  ANN    STRAUSS . 

VOICES   OF   SPRING;    ROSES  FROM 
THE   SOUTH ;   ARTISTES  LIFE; 
VIENNA    BON-BONS.  CHAMPAGNE 
POLKA.  MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY. 
ANTAL  DORATI  CONDUCTING. 

MG5013I 

2  BACH  ON  THE  BIGGEST.  TOCCATA 
AND   FUGUE    IN    D    MINOR:  WACHET 

AUF!:    IN   DULCI    JUBILO;  TOCCATA. 

ADAGIO   AND   FUGUE.  ROBERT 
ELMORE  PLAYING  THE  ATLANTIC 
CITY   CONVENTION  HALL  ORGAN 
(WORLD  S    LARGEST   PIPE  ORGAN). 

MGS0127 

3  FIESTA  IN  HI-FI.  MCBRIDE  MEXICAN 

RHAPSODY;   NELSON  SAVANNAH 
RIVER   HOLIDAY;  MITCHELL 
KENTUCKY    MOUNTAIN  PORTRAITS. 

VARDELL  JOE  CLARK  STEPS  OUT. 
EASTMAN. ROCHESTER  ORCHESTRA. 
HOWARD   HANSON  CONDUCTING. 

MGS0134 


If  you  are  interested  in 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

...  or  would  like  to  learn  about  it- 

■ — this  is  your  opportunity.  Nowhere  are 
the  exciting  sounds  and  brilliant  tec  hniques 
of  modern  composers  reproduced  and  in- 
terpreted as  they  are  in  exclusive  FIRST 
EDITION  RECORDS.  These  are  first  record- 
ings of  newly  commissioned  symphonic 
works  by  the  world's  master  composers — 
played  superbly  and  flawlessly  recorded 
in  high-fidelity  by  the  renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are  en- 
gineered by  Columbia  Masterworks  tech- 
nicians. All  are  contemporary  music,  with 
the  composer  working  closely  with  the 
orchestra  to  achieve  a  true  and  sensitive 
interpretation.  Available  from  the  Society 
only,  they  represent  a  priceless  collection 
of  new,  exciting  music  .  .  .  the  finest  ex- 
pressions of  living  composers  the  world  over. 

OFFER  LIMITED— SEND  TODAY  FOR 
•    •    INFORMATION  ON  FREE  TRIAL  RECORDS   •  • 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  H-5,  830  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 
Please  send  me  free,  complete  information  on  ex- 
clusive First  Edition  Records  and  free  record  offer. 
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Suddenly  you're 
in  Paris  — 
listening  to 
dreamy  melodies 
on  harp-like  strings 
of  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris  Moulin  Rouge 

At  your  dealers 
now...  $3-98 
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URANIA 


625  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  18 


WHICH  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE 
or  CAMP 

is  best  for 
YOUR  son  or  daughter? 

I  can  help  you  decide.  Over  thirty- 
years  in  school  work  and  guidance 
counseling.  $5.00  for  your  first  in- 
quiry; no  charges  thereafter. 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT 
Deerfieid,  Massachusetts 
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players  do  well.  But  the  big  melodic 
lines  and  the  gorgeous  massed  climaxes 
are— well,  neutral. 

The  trouble  with  Wagner  is  that  he's 
no  longer  near  enough  to  us  to  sound 
modern  and  fresh,  yet  not  distant  enough 
to  acquire  the  enchantment  of  another 
age,  rediscovered.  A  painful  limbo  for 
any  composer,  but  he's  far  from  the  first 
to  go  through  it. 

Synge:  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World.  Siobhan  McKenna,  Cyril  Cusack 
et  ah;  Cyril  Cusack  Productions,  Dublin. 
Angel  3547B  (2). 

O'Casey:  Juno  and  the  Paycock.  Siobhan 
McKenna,  Seamus  Kavanagh  et  al.;  Cyril 
Cusack  Prod.,  Dublin.  Spoken  introd.  by 
the  author.  Angel  3540B  (2). 

I  celebrated  Saint  Patrick's  with  these 
two— you'd  better  try  them  next  year  ii 
not  sooner.  Two  marvelous  perform- 
ances, with  the  same  company;  the  same 
salty,  utterly  natural  but  enormouslj  re- 
fined technique,  Irish  from  start  to  fin- 
ish; and  enough  absorbing  lyricism  of 
language,  enough  drama  and  horror,  to 
keep  you  away  from  your  TV  for  a  week. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  (the 
pair  of  plays  best  known  to  us  from 
Ireland)  is  interesting.  One  is  in  the 
city,  one  in  the  country:  one  of  them  lull 
of  the  timeless  folk  life  of  rural  Ireland 
with  all  its  poetry  and  simplicity,  the 
other  stark  with  tenement  life  and  the 
revolutionary  "troubles"  of  1922.  but. 
for  all  its  sordid  life,  full  of  Irish  humor. 

I  doubt  if  they'll  ever  be  better  played 
on  records;  more  need  not  be  said  except 
that  the  recording  technique  is  abso- 
lutely fabulous— not  merely  the  fi.  but 
the  actual  mike  pickup.  The  speaking 
voices,  utterly  natural,  are  taken  down 
against  a  constant  background  of  inci- 
dental sounds,  of  comings  and  goings, 
of  crowds,  of  general  sociability,  so  natu- 
ral that  you  soon  will  think  you  are 
right  in  the  room  with  all  these  color- 
ful people.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
there  is  no  microphone,  no  electricai- 
mechanical  medium  between  you  and 
them.  A  matter  of  skillfully  managed 
balance  and  liyeness  and  volume  level, 
this  quiet  engineering  skill  is  particu- 
larly expert  in  the  crowd  scenes,  where 
nearby  "solo"  voices  are  always  exactly 
audible  against  the  noisy  background 
yet  never  so  close  as  to  seem  to  speak 
self-consciously  into  the  mike.  A  tri- 
umph of  microphone  know-how. 

The  Golden   Treasury  of  Irish  Verse. 

Read  by  Padraic  Colum.  Westminster 
Spoken  Arts  706. 

Put  this  one  in  the  Irish  pile,  while 
you're  at  it.  Padraic  Colum  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  an  Irishman,  a  reader  of  a  wide 
variety  of  poetry  here,  from  Thomas 


Moore  to  James  Joyce.  His  Irish  speech 
is  not  exaggerated  and  he  does  not  sound 
like  a  New  York  policeman,  but  the 
lyric  quality  is  there  nonetheless!  The 
Colum  delivery  is  of  a  pleasingly  old- 
fashioned  sort,  the  final  words  rising  up- 
ward with  an  almost  Churchillian  sound] 
The  numerous  poems  are  set  off  by  one ! 
humorous  story,  "Maeshaughlinn  at  the 
Fair,"  by  Colum  himself. 

Weber  Overtures.  (Der  Freischutz, 
Oberon,  Preziosa,  Euryanthe.  Jubel,  Pe- 
ter Schmoll.)  Berlin  Philh..  Bamberg 
Symphony.  Fritz  Lehmann.  F.  Leitner, 
Eugen  Jochum.  Decca  DL  9906. 

A  well-plaved  collection  by  two  orches- 
tras and  three  conductors,  but  the  sound 
and  style  are  unified  enough  so  that  no 
disturbing  differences  will  be  noted  from 
one  piece  to  the  next.  These  are  de- 
cidedly not  quickie  performances,  like 
so  many  potpourris  on  records.  The 
concepts  are  fresh  and  clean,  the  per- 
forming as  accurate  as  you  can  ask, 
with  never  a  slip  or  a  sloppy  phrase, 
six  Webers  is  a  lot  at  one  sitting  but 
you'll  have  no  trouble  with  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  on  a  side. 

See  also  a  new  companion  disc.  "Con- 
cert Overtures,"  with  Schumann's  "Man- 
fred," Schubert's  "Rosamunde"  and 
"Magic  Harp,"  plus  "Fingal's  Cave"  and 
'  Calm  Sea"  of  Mendelssohn  (DL  9905). 

Organ  Music  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  £. 

Power  Biggs.  Columbia  K.L  5167. 

Mr.  Biggs  has  been  traveling  again.  Fol- 
lowing his  usual  ingenious  formula,  he 
plays  the  interesting  organs,  mostly  old, 
of  a  chosen  region,  and  programs  the 
music  actually  written  for  them.  In  the 
past  this  experiment  in  regional  authen- 
ticity has  brought  the  best  out  of  Biggs, 
adding  an  enthusiasm  and  musical  ex- 
pression that,  for  some  reason,  were 
very  much  lacking  in  his  earlier  record- 
ings. 

The  pickings  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  on  the  slim  side  both  as  to  organs 
and  music,  compared  with  the  rich 
Northern  territory— But  there  is  a  spe- 
cial feature  here,  the  odd,  fan-shaped 
trumpet  (reed)  stop  popular  on  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  which  adds  a  rakish 
touch  of  nasal,  bagpipe  sound  to  these 
recordings. 

The  music,  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury mainly,  with  some  items  from  fur- 
ther back,  is  not  Spanish-sounding  in 
the  recent  sense:  for  most  ears  it  will 
simply  reflect  older  styles  already  famil- 
iar in  other  countries.  Scarlatti,  who 
lived  in  Spain,  haunts  a  good  many  num- 
bers. No  world  shaking  music  here,  but 
most  ol  it  is  entertaining,  and  com- 
fortable as  well,  played  on  the  in- 
digenous organs. 
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A  BALL, 
THAT'S  ALL 

On  the  top  floor  of  our  building 
on  upper  Times  Square,  a 
handsome  old  gentleman  sat 
listening  to  some  tapes  by 
Louis  Armstrong,  tears 
streaming  from  his  sightless 
eyes.  "I  never  thought  I'd  hear 
my  blues  like  this,"  W.  C.  Handy 
said  again  and  again.  "Truly 
wonderful!  Truly  wonderful! 
Nobody  but  my  boy  Louis 
could  have  done  it."  Armstrong 
sat  at  his  side  doing  quite  a  job 
of  looking  proud  and  modest 
at  the  same  time.  He  kept  saying 
what  fun  the  sessions  had  been. 
"Ain't  no  work,  making  records 
like  this!  Them  old-time  good 
ones  play  themselves.  We  was 
just  having  a  ball,  that's  all." 
Truth  is,  Louis  has  a  ball  every 
time  he  picks  up  that  horn 
of  his,  and  so  does  anyone 
within  earshot.  As  supporting 
evidence  we  offer  these 
recent  releases. 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  PLAYS 
W.  C.  HANDY 

CL  591 

SATCH  PLAYS  FATS 

CL  708 

AMBASSADOR  SATCH 

CL  840 

(all  specially  priced  for  a  limited 
time  only) 


4-  TIVERTON  z 
4-SAK0NNET  POINT 
4-   CAPE  COD 
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NEWPORT 
GOES  ON  RECORD 

The  American  Jazz  Festival  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  owes 
its  existence  to  a  young 
couple,  Louis  and  Elaine 
Lorillard,  who  decided  a  few 
years  ago  that  what  Tanglewood 
had  become  to  longhair  music 
in  the  summertime,  Newport 
could  become  to  jazz.  In  three 
short  years  the  Festival  has 
become  the  annual  affair  in  jazz; 
jazz  has  moved  into  the  Social 
Register  (where  else  can  you 
see  a  dowager  chatting  happily 
with  Eddie  Condon  or 
J.  J.  Johnson);  and  Newport's 
salt  air  has  resounded  to 
performances  by  all  but  a 
few  of  the  major  jazzmen. 
Moments  of  inspiration  have 
been  frequent,  and  some,  like 
Ellington's  "Diminuendo  and 
Crescendo  in  Blue"  (on  CL  934) 
have  already  become  legends. 
This  series,  taken  from  the 
1956  Festival,  is  the  first  and 
only  recorded  documentary  to 
be  released  from  this 
internationally  famous  event. 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  and 
EDDIE  CONDON  at  NEWPORT 

CL  931 

DAVE  BRUBECK  and  JAY  &  KAI 
at  NEWPORT 

CL  932 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  and  the 
BUCK  CLAYTON  ALL-STARS 
at  NEWPORT 

CL  933 

ELLINGTON  at  NEWPORT 

CL  934 

(all  specially  priced  for  a  limited 
time  only) 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICANS 

In  a  recent  general  record 
catalog  which  lists  some 
twenty-three  different  recordings 
of  Beethoven's  "Fifth"  it  is 
disturbing  to  discover  how  few 
contemporary  American 
compositions  are  available  in 
even  a  single  version. 
Columbia's  Modern  American 
Composers  Series  was 
inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  in 
an  attempt  to  set  things  right. 
We  were  warned  at  the  time 
that  this  was  definitely  thin-ice 
department  for  a  record 
company.  Since  then  we  have 
been  pleased  (and  frankly 
amazed)  at  the  wholehearted 
acceptance  of  this  project.  Two 
composers  whose  music  has 
been  especially  popular  a- 
Leon  Kirchner  (above)  an 
William  Schuman  (below). 
This  latest  release  in  the  series, 
containing  new  works  by  both, 
could  very  easily  add  you  to 
the  ranks  of  modern  music 
enthusiasts. 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAN:  Credendum 
(Article  of  Faith)-The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Cond. 
LEON  KIRCHNER:  Piano  Concerto- 
the  composer  as  soloist  with  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
Cond. 

ML  5185  ($3.98) 


GENIUS  IS  ON 


COLUMBIA!! 


RECORDS 
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In  the  lighter,  milder  86  Pre 
Of  in  lOO  Proof  Bottled  In  Bond 

Every  drop  of  the  milder  86  Proof  is  original  and  genuine 
I.  W.  \  >er  — distilled  and  bottled  at  the  same  distillery  as 
the  far     us  100  Proof  Bottled  in  Bond. 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON 


KENTUCKY 
Sr1AiCHT  BO08B0H 
WHISKEY 


KENTUCKY 
S'«AICHT  BO0M0" 
WHISKEY 
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